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mdR SIB, 

1 INSCRIBE this account of WUtthirc Uk 
you from motives xf gratitude and rq^ard. During my 
frequent visits to tins, my native county, your kindnms 
and personal attentions rendered those visits sftea very, 
pleasant, and proved ustfid to my researches. To you 1 am 
also indebted for part of fhe eo^tjfsds of this volume,, assi 
likewise for some of its emheHtskou/Ms. Hence you, are par-' 
tkularly entitled to this tr^tig eomptiment ; and it affords 
me no small degree <f pleasstre in exprming my sesstiments,, 
and in recording your npme as a patron to this topograffueffi 
collection for Wiltshire. 

f 

J^remain, dear Sir, 

Xossr obl^edi at^ oi^^ S0vais/i 

Astg' 




PREFACE. 


The county of Wilts, which Constitutes the subject 
of the following essay, is a district peculiarly interest- 
ing to the topographer and antiquary. To the latter, 
indeed, it offers a wider and more varied field for 
research than perhaps any other county in England. 
The grand and mysterious monuments of Stone- 
henge and Avebury, and the numerous barrows, 
which cover its plains, are relics of an age /interior ! 
to historical record, and of which the 'annals of 
the world do not furni.sh a parallel example. , Like 
the proud pyramids of Egypt, the former were 
calculated by their construction to subsist to an al- 
most endless futurity, and would probably have re- 
mained entire to the present period, if the agency 
of the elements had not been assisted by the de- 
structive ' influence of man. In the Wansdike, 
Bokerly Ditch, and Grimsditch ; &nd in the simpler 
entrenchments with which the county abounds, we 

behold 
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behold the rciTiains of towiif, and perceive 

the mode adoptetl by the Britous to'rttark bounda> 
Ties, and form coaimnnication^ The castles of 
Old Sariim, fcjcratchhury, Battlesbnry, and Brat- 
ton, display the ellbrJs of a more advanced period, 
and with many other of the Wiltshire enti'enched 
works, bear the marks of successive occupation by 
the Bonians, the Rumo-Britons, the Saxons, and 
llie Danes. This portion of the kingdom indeed 
seems to have been the principal theatre of the 
military and civil e\eats, which were consequent 
on the Saxon and Danish invasions. Here the far 
famed Arthur, and the still more illustrious Alfred 
contended at difiercnt periods for the liberties of 
their country, and checked for a time the tide of in- 
vading conquest. At Ludgershall, Devizo.s, Malms- 
bury, and Marlborough, the vestiges of Norman 
fortresses may yet be traced ; and in Clarendon 
Park stood a sumptuous palace, erected by King 
John. Malinsbury yet preserves the ruins of a mag- 
nificent abbey ; and in the cathedral of Salisbury we 
behold an edifice surpassing every similar ancient 
structure in umformity of style and symmetry of parts. 
Many of the parochial churches in the county, like- 
wise, are objects worthy the examination of the 
antiquary as specimens of architectural skill, and 
science; and in Wilton-House,^ Longford-Castle, 
Fcmt-llill, Corsham-llouse, Bowood, Totteiiham- 
Park, Charlton-Park, Stourhead, and Longleat, we 
7 
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ai'e presented with mansions alike celebrated for 
magnificence and besfuty of scenery, and for popu< 
lar attractions to the connoisseurs and artists of the 
country. 

The above circumstances considered, it is trulv 
surprising that no County History of Wiltshire has 
hitherto appeared, nor any essential progress beet* 
made towards that object, though the task has been 
several times proposed, and partially undertaken. 
The following essay is the only work hitherto 
published which describes every part of the ‘county; 
and though 1 have to lament that it is faulty in seve* 
ral respects, I flatter myself it will be found to ccbp 
tain much useful, accurate, and original information. 
Had some of the gentlemen of the county, who arc 
particularly qualified to assist me by commnnica> 
tions, been as attentive to my inquiries *as inany 
others, the present volume would have been more 
circumstantial, and accurate. Whatis here done may 
nevertheless be considered as a greater advance to- 
wards a full elucidation of the topography and 
antiquities of this interesting district than has been 
effected by any previous writer. Possessing nume- 
rous papers and documents relative to Wiltshire al- 
ready, and as a native, feeling a deep interest in 
its prosperity and honour, 1 am determined to con- 
tinue my researches and collections towards a His-, 
tory of the County, and should 1 meet with the. en- 
couragement 
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Till 

(?oa.rag«inent and support indispensible to such an 
undertaking, wiU', in due time, endeavour to ar-. 
range tliem, and submit them to the public judg- 
ment. Should 1 never be able to fulfil mv wishes, 
I shall nevertheless have the consolation of reflect- 
ing that I have done more than any of my prede- 
cessors; that .in' doing this I have struggled with, 
and overcome many difiiculties ; and that I shall 
leave behind me a large mass of materials for some 
future historian. . 

To those noblemen and gentlemen who have (con- 
tributed towards the execution of this work, I beg 
leave sincerely to ofter my best thanks. I only re- 
frain from mentioning their names from ..circum- 
stances connected .with its publication, which it is 
unnecessary to uotice. 

John Britton. 

Tavistock Place, London, 

August Qd, 1814. 



WILTSHIRE, 


Or the CQUnty of Wilts, is a pait of the island peculiarly 
interesting to the liistorian, antiquary/ topographer, and connois- 
sieur : for it is replete with monuments of ancient times, is known 
to have been the theatre of many political and heroic events, and 
displays, to the cultivated mind, some Valuable collections of pic* 
tiires, and of classical sculpture. The agriculturalist and geolo- 
gist may each be delighted and instructed by a careful investiga- 
tion of the natural surface, and internal stratiiicatioii, of this 
portion of Great Britain. Within its ample bounds are contained 
several varieties of soil and substrata ; as well as many species of 
deciduous and exotic productions. To elucidate tlio history, and 
describe the characteristics of all these objects is the duty of the 
topographer; and in the present Essat/ towards a History 
Wiltshhe, it is our intention to perform this duty, with* care and 
assiduity. Our limits, however, being circumscribed, u ill neces- 
sarily impel us to be biicf on all occasions ; yet, it hoped, that 
nothing of an important historical nature will be omitted or neg- 
lected; and on the antiquities of the county we propose to be cir- 
cumstantial. This department will demand all our solicitude and 
fastidiousness ; for the Vast druldical temples at Avebury, and on 
Salisbury Plain, as well as the numerous barrows, optrametations, 
and ^ancient earthworks of this county have already occasioned 
much denultory dissertation, and have been the source of much 
hypothetical controversy. If we are not fortunate enough to elu- 
cidate the origin and appropriation of these, we shall be very cau- 
tious of trespassing on thd patience and good sense of the reader 
by prolix narratives made up of conjecture and fable. 

VoL. iSia. B ' 
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Mr. Britton having recently published a topo^||hical wiffk re- 
, spcciing this county,* it may be thought that shall merely give 
a transcript, or new version of th^ publication: but the present 
vrill be, completely new will be very dissimilar to the former 
will embrace all the essential topographical materials of Wiltshire, 
and will comprise more particular accounts of some places, and 
he restrained to a few general notices of others. As this cqunly 
has never been illustrated by a local historian, the task of collecting 
information, find investigating authorities, is particularly arduous, 
but the completion will be more n6vel and interesting. The for- 
mer work was injudiciously called the Bcati/iej of Wiltshire ; this 
bears the same title : that wa$ devoted chiefly to seats, scenery, 
and the fiiie arts ; this will be more attentive to antiquities, his- 
tory, and science. Still, however, it will not neglect the former 
subjects : for, with many persons, they are regarded with great 
pleasure and enthusiasm. It will be our aim to gtatify such rea- 
ders, in pointing out, the chief objects of curiosity and. beauty 
in the splendid seats df Longford dastle, Wilton House, Stour- 
head, Fonthill, ^yarduu^ Castle, Corsham Uoo^e, ami Chdrlton 
House. But before we^ proceed to any particular place, or 
trr^ the strict province of topography, it is necessary to detail, 
and bear in mind, some general characteristics of the county : to 
narrate a few of those events which may be regarded as properly 
conncctf d with the history of Wiltshire, aud which likewise form 
component parts of the annals of the island. 

Wiltshire is an, inland bounty, situated towards the south-wes- 
tern division of England, and derives its name from the town of 
Wilton, .which, according to some ancient historians, was tlie 
metropolis Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Wessex. On the 

north,' and north-west it is funded by Glocestershire : on the 
‘south-west by Dorsetshire; on the south and east by Hampshire; 
and on the notth-east by the counfy of Berks. These boundaries 
general artificial, and oonstilutc a figure approaching that 
' ; ' ' ' ^ ’ of 

The tide, citmflt, and' subjects, of tbii ivprl; ikiU be .specified in the To- 
aphical Lisit at the end of tbis county. - 
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t>f an ellipse, having its major axis inclining north and south. 
Concerning tho extent and superficial area of this county, various 
statements are made by dififereut writers. In the Magna Britan«> 
nia it is said to be tl^rty nine miles in length, from north to 
south ; and tliirty in breadth, from east to west. Crough, in his 
additions to Camden^s Britannia, estimates its length at forty* 
nine miles, and its breadth at tliirty-seven. Its circumference, 
according to the same author, is one hundred and fifty miles, an& 
the number of acres it contains 876,000. Mr. Davis,* whose au*^ 
Ihority on this subject is probably the host we can adopt, states 
its length to be fifty-four miles, and its breadth to be thiity-four. 
This gentleman furtlier computes the superficial area to compre- 
hend 1372 square miles, or 878,006 acres. 

Historical Events,— The early history of England, as of 
most countries that have attained distiimtion in the world, is 
deeply involved in obscurity and fisible. Nations, no less than 
individuals, are very generally influenced by the pride of antiqui- 
ty, and seem to regard an anciciii and illustrious origin as calcu-^ 
lated to difiPuse greater glory over their names than the most re- 
nowned actions, or the highest elevation'of genius. Hence, the 
first historians of a country, instead of endeavouring to flivest its 
traditions of that air of romauee which they almost necessarily 
acquire, are led to heighten the colooring by the efiforts of their 
own imaginations. A petty native cluef, or foreign adventurer, 
is raised in fancy to the rank*of a powerful monarch, or even an om- 
nipotent deity ; and the savage contest of a few barburians is dig- 
nified with the appellation of the ** combat of lieroes.” But not 
only is this delusion fostered by the earliest writers; it is like- 
wise not unfrequeutly supported by modern atKtiquaries, whose 

B 2 learning 

a 

• Dfevw»a General View o^he Agriculture of WjJtsbire." Introd. p. 

8 VO* Sad edit. 1811. This gentleman was Steward, for many years, to the 
Mnrqois 6f Bath, and was much respected ior private worth and for general 
Jiuowledge. lo a sabicqueht page we shall have occasioa to meutiou him 
egaiiL 1 - ' , ^ 
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learning and cxporieuce should have directed them to more accR'- 
rate iiivestij^atious^, and more judicious conclusions. The most tri" 
vial coincidence of customs among two uncivilized tribes^ or the 
most distant resemblance between any monuments of antiquity 
which may be found in the countries they inhabited, however re- 
mote from each other, is frequently considered as decided evidence 
of llicir being sprung from one common stock. 

Whether such is the case with mankind, considered in relalioii 
to the species in general^ is a question nearly set at rest by the 
piofound investigations of modern philosophers. But that ills possi- 
ble to determine what particular tribe or nation first colonized any 
country, merely from c slight agreement in their domestic eco- 
nomy, or method of building, is a proposition wecanuolso readily 
admit, more especially when we consider the barbarous condition 
of man in the remote ages to which these observations allude. 
The lower nations are found to be in the scale of civilization, the 
nearer will they be observed to approximate each other in manners 
and customs. Arrived at a certain point the intlucuco of mural 
causes (the chief source of the variations observable in the human 
race,) almost entirely ceases, and physical causes alone cousli- 
tnte the ground of distinction between one individual and ano- 
ther. At this point, which we may fix considerably above the sa 
vage state, man is discovered in a sort of instinctive comlilion, 
little superior to that of brutes, which]i in whatever quarter of 
the world they are placed, evince the same habits, only slightly 
modified by the diversities of inanimate nature. The similarities 
traced between remote, or even neighbouring nations, then, be- 
fore they have fully emerged from barbarism, ought rather to 
be regarded as accidental, or as resulting from the constitution of 
man, and the general rolatious in which he stands with regard 
the external world, than as the efiect of a particular, or national 
train of education.^ 

We have been led into these remarks in consequence of having 
examined many desultory and fabulous statements in our> old his- 
torians ; and also from a knowledge that many of these are accrc- 

^ diled, 
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dited^ and again detailed by some modern topographers and anti- 
quaries. . It has been asserted^ among other strange things^ that 
the Phoenician Hercules established a i^dlony in tliis county : and 
this assertion is. chiefly founded on a supposed resemblance which 
Dr. Stukeley had discovered between the fond of the city of Old 
Sarum and that of Alosia in Gaul, described by Julius Osesar^ and 
traditionally said to have been the work of the same fabulous and 
deified character.* That the Phoenicians were at one period ac- 
quainted with the Scilly Islands^ or the coast of Cornwall, and 
traded thither for tin, there is some reason to believe from several 
passages in the Grecian and Roman historians and geographers ; 
hut the supposition that they formed a permanent settlement 
within tlic limits of this county does not appear to be supported 
by any species of authentic evidence. A resemblance* between 
the two cities above mentioned, even were it fully ascertained, 
would not amount to a proof of identity in their origin. 

Laying aside then this view of the original colonization of Wilt- 
shire, as entirely supposititious, and passing over the conjectures 
concerning the peopling of Britain by the Kimmerians, the Celts, 
and Scythians, we shall simply remark, that at the period of the 
invasions of our island by Julius Csesar,^ a people called Hlie BeU 
gee seem to have inhabited a portion of thiV couiity.f The JHe- 
dui are said to have occupied its north-westem division, near the 
source of the Avon, and about Cricklade.t Another district is 
mentioned by Carte as being subsequently possessed by the Car- 
vilil, so iiarncd from their prince Carvilius ; but whether these 
people were some of the Belgee, or a distinct tribe, does not pre- 
cisely appear. § Other authors further suppose that the Cangi 

B3 inhabited 

♦ 'Mtinerafium'Curiosum,” by Stukeley, Vpl. 1 . p. 17^. ’ On the chariic- 
tcr of Herculei), and the Pfatjenician colomzaiion of a^y part of Britain, seo 
some judicious ai|iinadversio»tL jn Maton*s ** Obscrvatioiis on the Western 
Counties of England,*' 2 -irols. Bvo. ; also in tho Beauties of £ngland> in 
Cornwall and "Devonshire. . . ’ * - 

t Whitaker’s History of Manchester; yol, I. p. 413 , 4to, % Ibid. p. 61 

fCartp's Hbtory oT England, Vok I. p. 94. 
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inhabited the northern parts, it net at this era; at least soon 
sifter it; and this opinion, we are informed by the editor of the 
Magna Britannia, receit^ the support of the learned Br. Tan- 
Jiei; Bishop of St. Asaph^s,^ who is said to have made a strict 
search into the antiquities of this county, in-order to publish an 
account of them but his work has never been completed. 

When the Romans, after the lapse cf nearly a eontbryfrom the 
final departure of Caesar, again invaded Britain in 'the reign of 
Claudius, (A. D. 44) they found the political condition and rela- 
tions of its several tribes very materially altered. The BelgSD 
bad now subdued the whole of Wiltshire, and had likewise pos- 
sessed themselves of all the territories of the Hediii. This at 
least seems to be the opinion of Camdcn,t but some later writei's 
suppose that fhc Cangi still continued to occupy the noi-thern 
parts of the county; and in a map in Gough’s edition of the 
great antiquary, the whole district, north of the Kennet, is com* 
preheuded within the dominions of the Attrebati, or Attrebates.:|: 
Which of these different views respecting tlie population of Wilt- 
shire is the most correct, it is now perhaps impossible to deter- 
mine ; nor i^ the enquiry of yery material iiiq)ortatice, unless in 
’ the 

* The chief, and indeed the only argument used by the Doctor in proof of 
his opinion isilie similarity of the- term Cangi, and the names of some towns 
and villages in this county ^ as Cannings, formerly written Canin^eis; and 
Caine, called in Domesday Cauna'y winch last ^lill gives name to a hundred. 
Magna Britannia, Wiltshire. 

^ Camden’s Britannia, Gough’s edit. 1790, Yoh I* p. 55. llie author, in 
this instance, is supposed to rest his opinion oh a passage in, Ptolemy^ where- 
in the Belgm are described a's occupying the whole country south of the 
Dobunb 'm.Glocestcrshire, that is to say, the whole, or the greater part of 
' the country lying " between tl)e Severn and the Bristol ebanneh sVUh the 
chics of Bath and IlcViester.” Milner’s •• History,. &c, of Wincliesterj*' Vol. 
I. p. 26. ex Ptolemy,}. viiK c. jib ‘ ‘ 

t The iau traiislatoir of the description hf Britain by Kiijhard of Ciren- 
J'tbe Betgai occupied all parts of Hants and Wilts not 

. Segontiaci.” Trmisfation of Richard' of Cirencester, p. 36. 
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the sequel we could obtain some substantial historical facts con- 
nected with it It is very generally admitted that tbe Belga; were 
the most poweriul people in the south-western division of Eng- 
land at the era we now speak of; and no doubt is entertaiiied of 
their having occupied all the southern district of this county, as 
far, at least, as the Wausdyko, which is therefore froquently de« 
signaled by the appellation of ^^Tiie great Belgic boundary/^ 

To the progress of the conquest of our island by the Romans, 
tbe inliabitants of Wiltshire, paiiicularly of its northern divi- 
sion, at first opposed a very powerful and determined resistance ; 
but after their subjugation, by Vespasian, they seem either to 
have been completely held in subjection, or to have iiidbrporuted 
themselves with their conqncrots, as we do not read of any 
wars carried on, nor of any disturbance arising within its limits 
during the period when it was included in the province of Bri- 
T^NMA Prima.* Notwithstanding this circumstance, however, 
many stations, oiicampnients, and other military vestigia of that 
people can still bo traced tn different parts of it; and we find it 
recorded to have been one of tbe last distiicts of Britain which 
was abandoned, when the Roman Emperors deemed it necessary to 
rccal their armies from the distant provinces, in order, to protect 
Italy itself against the mighty hordes of Goths and Vandah 
who had long threatened, and uUitnalcly effi^cted tlic oveilluow 
of the Westerq empire. 

Subsequent to the departure of the Romans, the earliest event 
of political importance wlticli occurs in history respecting Wilt- 

B 4 shire/ 


♦ Curie’s History of England, Vol. I, p. t02 — Of the two snppositioas 
above mentioned, respecting the condition of the Delgie under the iloman 
governipent, tlic latter is certainly the more probable ; fur that people being 
the most cdmmercia! and civilized of any m England, it is natural to sup- 
pose they would soon find it their interest to adhere to the Romans, adopt 
their custom'll and endeavour, as Ur as possible, to iiigratidte themselves in 
their favour, or oven to identify themselves with them as a'natiuu. I'his itfea 
seems to receive considerable support from the circumsMnee of tbe appella- 
tion ^ BeJgm” being entirely lost long before the Romeos left our islaud. • 
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'bhire is the massacre of three hundred British nobles^ |oii the 
spot where Stonehenge is situated^ by the orders of Uengist, 
(leader of the first Saxon expedition to England^) who had in- 
vited them hit)ier to a banquet^ under the pretence of efiecting a 
reconciliation between the Britons and himself,* The truth of 
this dreadful catastrophe^ however, is extremely doubtful, as it 
does not appear to be mentioned tu any of the Saxon writers, 
and seems to rest solely upon Iht autliority of Nennius, and a 
few of the British, or Welsli, bards, who were evidently interested 
in the propagation of stories calculated to excite feelings of enmi- 
ty and rjevenge m the breasts of their countrymen, against a peo- 
ple, oncOltheir allies, but afterwards their inveterate and barba- 
rous enemies. Carte says that this story was borrowed from 
Witikind, who relates it ot the Thuriugians, that were murdered 
by the Saxons on a like occasion, and upon a signal given in the 
very same words made use of by the British wTiters/*t Turner 
regards it as an incident which can neither be authenticated nor 
disproved and Whitaker asserts that the conquests of Hengisi 
never extended beyond the limits of Kent ; a circumstance, which, 
if fully established, would no doubt tend strongly to mvalidate 
our belief of the transaction. § Hume calls it a story invented 
by the Welsh authors, in order to palliate the weak resistance 
made at first by their countrymen, and to account for the rapid 
progress, and licentious devastations of the Saxons/’ l| 

Wc come now to the period of the arrival of Ccrdic, another 

Saxon 

Jeffrey of Monmouth says, ** the Saxons upon the sign«il given, drew out 
their daggers, and falling upon the princes that htUe suspected any sucli 
design, assassinated to the number of foui hunUnd and swfy of the barons 
and consuls, to whose bodies St. Eldad afterwards gave C/n tstiun burial not 
fdr Irom Kaercotadan^, now Salisbury, iiirthe buiymg place by the monastery, 
of Ambriu«>, the abbot, wko was the founder of it.” Xbotnaon’a Translation, 
p. 195. edit. Loud. 1718. ^ 

t Carle, Hist, f ugtand, Vol I. p 195. 

4 History of the Anglo'Silxonr, Vol. I. p. 92* quart, edit. 

§ History of Manchester, Vol. TI, p, ^^8. 

’ II History of England, Vol. I. p. 
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Saxon prince^ according, to the Saxon Chronicle, landed 
at " Certicesfore/' which Matthew of Westminister supposes to 
have been a port- on the western, or south-western coast of our 
island. Catnden^ however, assigns Cerdieland; near Yarmouth,* 
as the place of this prince's landing, hut that opinion is justly 
considered by Carte t to be improbable, as the scene of his ac- 
tions lay chiefly', if not wholly, in. the counties of Hants, Wilts, 
and Dorset.' We are inclined to regard neither of these conjec- 
tures as conrcct, and conceive that his descent with the view of 
establishing the kingdom of Wessex must have taken place some- 
where on the southern Coast. J ^ That he, may have previously 
torched at some other part of England on his passage 'from his 
native country we do not deny ; but if he did so, we presume it 
was assuredly only for the sake of refreshment, or from • stiess 
of weather, and not with any idea of permanent conquest. — 
This we conceive to be sufficiently corroborated by the fact, 
that no military transactions of Cerdic arc noticed in the early 
writers, excepting those which occurred in Hampshire' and the 
southern portions of the counties immediately adjoining to it.§ 

Hampshire, 

•Cough’s Camd'en, Vol. II. p. 96, ' \ 

. t History of J^agland, Vol. I. p. 199. ♦ 

X Certicesore” is evidently considered by ftenry of Huntingdon, as being 
situated on the southern side of England. Saville’s edition of English writers 
after Bede, p. 314. 

To ascertain^ at present, the precise point on this coast, at which he;, ac- 
tually did land ii perhaps impossible; but as several conjectures have been 
hazarded on this subject it may not be improper to. mention them here. Gib- 
son, in Cbron. Sax. says that some learned men hove conjectured " Certiscore 
to be CaUhot, tjoasi Cal d shore,*' at the entrance to the Sfnjtham'ptpn rlVer. 
Carte places it at Charford, in Dorsetshire; and Dr. milner tbinhs it more pro- 
bably " was at Heijgwbury-head/ neat Charford, or Cerdicesford, wheri 
a tradition of the inhabitants still testifies tliat a battle was fought between 
the Saxons and Elritons, similar ni its circuipstanc^s to that which took place 
etthe landing, of Cerdic, fi Milner’s History of Winchester, Vol, I. p.%^ 
Carte's History of England, Vol. i p.. 199. 

. § Camden, indeed, asshrts that C|||^ maintained a fierce contest with the 
, Icenl; but, contrary , to the usual jj^^By of this writer, he quotes no author 
lUy ^ support'Of tbonstatement. Vol. I|. p. 98, • 
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Hampsihire, and a very small part of Dorsetshire^ long* con- 
stitnted. hisf' “whole priAcipafity ; and this extent he seems to 
have encountered no less didicnity in . subduing^ , than in re- 
taining when subdued. Though, frequently . successful over 
the Britons in pitched, battles, Cerdic founds them , not to be 
dtsbearicned, hut, ‘On the contrary, to gain additional resolution^ 
even from defeat. % reason of this intrepid and, dauntless 
conduct of the natives, it vas not till after the lapse 6f twenty- 
five years, from his first lauding, that the Saxon general was 
enabled to advance into AViltshirc.* In the year 820, however, 
having received considerable r^inforceineuts from Saxony, and 
cut off a body of Britons which had been dispatched to intercept 
them, he collected all his disposable forces, and advanced to 
Mmmt Badon, or Badbttnj Castle, a British post, then reck- 
oned of great strength and importance, on account of its com- 
manding situation, and its proximity to the concurrence of the 
Roman roads which intersect the north-eastern divisioii of this 
. county. 

J AVIjitnler’s History of Manchester, Vol. II. p. 56, ^ 7 , 

t Though \vc have adoplcrl the opinion of Wliiialicr, in placing '^MonsBa- 
dtunicisv^’ at Budbury CasUCj and have little doubt of its correctness, yet it seems 
neCfJSsar}" to stale (lUtlhe situutiojiof this post is a matter of considerable dis- 
pute amongst antiquaries and historians. ' Cannden fixes it at the hill culled 
ISeunesdowne in the immediate vicinity of the village of Balhstone, apparent- 
y on the authority of Gildas, who says it lay near the Severn. Usher siip- 
joses it to be at modern Bath ^ but these suggestions are rendered improbable 
i»y the bnown anterior relative situation of tJie ten itories of the West Saxons, , 
«id of tIiose*bclongiug to the I^riloits. Badbury Castle, on the other hand is not 
iablc to these objections; but on the contrary is a most likely plaeefor the po- 
iti^ of a British post of observation, at ^ time When Cerdic’s doininlotts>were 
:anfiued to Hampshire. It is stationed on a lofty bill, in' an open country, 
)ver which it commands a very widely extended prospect. Carte differs from 
ill of these authors, and affirms that tlie ** Mons BadOnicuV’ is Badon hill, tn 
ilerksliire, by which we suppose he means the hills liear/the' village of "Bay- 
ion which lies oh the immediate confines of VVifitlfiire. ^ Our ohjdction to this 
tpinioii is, that there is no appearance of ahy extensive fortified works, ih that 
reiglibourhood, GougliS Camden, l|B||||kp. 6^. , Totner’s Hist, of the Aiu 
tlo*Sa^iJ|||||^ol. I. p. 100. Carte's q||B of l^i^land, VIH. I. p. ^05. J* 
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parity.* The iilostrious Arthur^ who so long upheld the falling' 
fortunes of his country^ immediately resolved to advance and re- 
lieve the garrison with a latge armyy% which had been formed and 
disciplined under his own immediate inspection^ and now burned 
wMi enthusiastic ardour to avenge the disasters of their country-* 
^nieo. Cerdic> apprised of his intention^ doemed it prudent lo^ 
abandon the siege, and watt the approa^i of the enemy in battle], 
array. The conflict was fierce and bloody, bat in the end the gc- 
Bios of Arthur and British heroism prevailed over the superior e( 
acieoce of the Saxon general^ and the more steady conduct of hi«»^ 
veteran troops. So complete, indeed, was the overthrow sustained 
by the invaders in this battle, that they are said not to have beeiij.^ 
in a condition to take the field again for the period of seven years; '] 
and most certainly did not renew theirattempts to subjugate IV ilt^ 
shire till the year 552. This victory, says Whitaker, was a most j 
extraordinary one, ** and completes the circle of Arthur’s mJlitanVu 
glories. It was utterly unexpected by the Britons. It' was con> ,]< 
uideredby them nearly as miraculous; the efiect of supematurali^i 
causes, and the work of interposing divinity. And it was at- « 
tended with every circumstance of honour and advantage. The^’ 
Saxons expected perpetual victories, and uninterrupted triumphs 
Their fond hopes were efiectaally repressed, and a long pcare 
ensued.’^t 

At 

jOn 1 

« One of these toads leads from Cirencester^ by Wanborougb and Baydon^tho 
above mentioned, to Winebesteri. then the capital of Cerdic’s .dominions ; tliebc C 
other, wfaich is a vicinal way, strikes off from this road at Wanborougb, andts Ce 
runs by Badbury, through Savemake forest, to Great Bed wioi Old SaTum,&Corec 
Both tlie roads are Intersected by the Ridgeway, which Whimket likewist^he Si 
calls a Roman road* but which is certainly a Bnttsh patb^ 

t The ciicumstanc^of peace having been granted to the Saxohs, immtdi-hut 
atcly after this battle, is considered by Mr, Tufher as decided Evidence tba^rray 
though it may have been gained by the British, it mu^t have been dearly perd^ nttb 
chased; el«e why not have pursued the success, and drive the invaders fron^Histi 
their scttlcmenU in Khmpsbire and )[>orsct?Jiife» History of the Anglo-Saxon^ 
Vol.Lp*lOiJ,> ' 
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At Iciigtli, however^ tiiis peace termiimted^ and oiFensive 
warfare was renewed, as already noticed^ in the year 652 . Ken- 
ric, the son of Cerdic^ and his successor in the West Saxon mo- 
narchy, once more passed the frontiers of his dominions; and, 
marching over the Downs, threatened Sorbiodunum^ or Old Sa- 
vum/^' Aware of the importance of that fortress, the British 
ai'Riy immediately took i||) a position to secure its safety ; but Ar- 
thur had long before then paid the debt of nature, and seems to 
have carried with him to the grave the mystic charm of victoiy 
which accompanied his person. The' Britons fought with their 
usual intrepidity, and though defeated by the superior discipline, 
of the Siixons, their conduct did not tarnish the ancient glory 
they had ac(]uired. To verify this circumstance, it is only neces- 
sary to observe that, notwithstanding the capture of Sorbiodumrm 
immediately following their victory, the Saxons took no less than 
four years to advance to " Beranbyrig,'* or Barbury Castle, in the 
vicinity of Marlborough, where another decisive battle was fought, 
in which fortune again favoured the invaders ; and Wiltshire, in 
consequence, became incorporated in the kingdom of Wessex. f 
After the death of Kenric, his son Ceaulin succeeded to the 
throne. This prince, like his predecessors, delighted in war, and 
carried his conquests a considerable way beyond the limits of his 
original dominions. In the midst of his career of glory, however, 

he 

* Whital^er. Hist. Manch, Vol. II; p. 7^.%' Hen. Huntingdon. Hbt. Savile, 
Rer. Angl. Script, p. 314. 

4 Whitaker. JlUt. Manch. ubi supra. Hen. Huntingdon. Hist ubi supra. 
Fhe question concerning the northern boundary of Wessex is no less Involved 
n obscofity than that concerning the limits of tlie Belgie dominions. Cam* 
leh regarded the Wansdyke as a Saxon work, formed to separate the king- 
loms of Jderciu and Wesse^ and seems to think that no part 6f Wiltshire, ly* 
ig to the north of it, was Vdir included in the latter. Whitaker, an the other 
and, appears to embrace, the opioion that it eompr'eha^nded the whole of Wilt* 
lire; and this idea^rtainly receives co nsjjer able support from the statemenjt 
^ Soiiie of the ^cient writers. 0<yp|pipaindfn%: yfHiu Hist. Manch,^ 
cl. IT^ p. 9h^ . Win, Maluilbory, Savil^Ker. An§. p, St49, 
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fee met wilU a dieck, from a quarter whence he had iiltlc rcas, 
ta expect it. Ceola, or Ceolric, his own nephew, and son of I 
brave Cuthulf, rebelling against hitli,. and advancing pretensioi' 
to the crown, was supported not only by the forces of his Sax 
adherents, but also by some of the Britons *. After sever 
partial skirmishes,, both parties came to the resolution of decidii 
their quarrel in a pitched battle. Wedneshury f, in ibis count 
was the scene of contest, and witiicssd the complete triumph < 
the ungrateful usurper %. Ceauliu was obliged to fly from h 
kingdom, and soon afterwards died in exile §. 

Shortly after tins period the Saxon kingdoms having bd 
fully established, and the Britons confined within the boundarj 
of Wales, no actions with that people seem again to have tak 
place in Wiltshire. But though thus freed from the inroads 
the Cymry, lire inhabitants did not long enjoy tranquillity. T 
bond of common interest, which had hitherto maintained the 
pearance at least of amity among the Saxon kings, was i 
broken ||, Each prince found himself alone sufliciently ahh 
cope with tlie whole united forces of tlie brave, but exham 

Briti 

•'Turner says lie allied himself with the Scoli and' Cymry, or Briton 
Hist, of the Angl. Sax. Vol. I. p. 129, 132. • 

t This place was situated on the Wansdyke, Turner^s History of the An. 
Saxons, Vol. I. p. 132, 

X Floren. Wigorn. Flores. Histar. per Mat. Westinon. p. 554. 
Francofnrti. 1601, 

§ Carte, Hist* England, Vol. I. p. 20B. — Henry of Huntingdon c' 
materiiilly from the other justorians respecting this battle. Wliilethe 
gard.^it as having been fought between Ceolric and Ccaulin, fortbe C 
of Wessex, m the thirty-third year of the reign of the latter, he states Cf ' 
to have died ih'lps thirtieth year, and that the battle took'place three 
after that evdnt, during the government of Ceolric; and between the Si;^ . 
nnd Britpna only: Hen. Hunt* Hist. Sayile, Rci'. Angl. .Script. p..3l54 

II The wpr any of tlie Saxon monatchs broke out ^ 

year 66^, when jEUhelbert, Kipg of Keiiti marched with a large ar'my^ ' 
vade Wessci, buMyas defeated by Ceaulinat Wibbanduuc, now Wimbf' . 
m Suney, and forced to retreat into hb own dominions. Carte, HisL; 
Vol. 1. p* 1S7, ' ' ' 
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iritons^ and conse)i|iieut1y regarded himself as wholly indepcnd* 
,Rt of his brother monarclis. This feeling of independence 
^s .gave birth to ambition. The Saxon princes became jealous 
jf>n th other. They disagreed concerning the extent' of tlieir 
^rics, and their rights of pre-eminence ; and as tliere existed 
|igredominant tribunal to which tliey could appeal ibr a decision^ 
rW^ was tlie inevitable consequence. Ceololf fought many se-» 
battles against the Mercians^ bat none of them appear to 
happened within the limits of Wiltshire. Cynegils^ who 
leeded this prince^ and assumed, Cwichelme as a partner in 
iovereignty,’^ maintained a long contest with Edwin, king of 
iinmberlaad.f The latter prince, however, assisted by Peiida, 
of Mercia, whom he had rendered tributary to him, sue* 
r>fled in seizing a great portion of the West-Saxon dominkins 
igi their legitimate rulers. I 

f^lut notwithstanding these disasters, the kingdom of Wes* 
seems to have still continued comparatively powerful ; for, 
liia few years subsequent, wc find Cenwalcli, the son and 
c^essor of Cynegils, braving the dangers of war, by repudiating 
I wife, the sister of King Peiida, who had now become the 
(|itest of the Saxon kings, in consequence of bis victories over 
/win, and also over Oswslld, king of Bernicia. His i-aslmesa, 
j^vever, cost him dear, for Peuda having entered his territories 
'h a great army, drove him from his kingdom, and, for a time, 
'?ected the wliolc of Wessex, and, consequently, this county, 
lis conquering sway. Cenwalch, however, about three years 
again recovered his dominions, and waged war against 

^ Wulphere, 

Th? > - * , 


in iAuthors differ much respecthig this prince, some calling him the brother 
dei/negiUj and others, hU son. Carte, Hist. England, VoK iJ p. ,9i6* 
do;y. Hist. Britain, Vol. HI, p. ZS. ex Chron. Saxon, p. 95. ‘ Ftorent. . 
iBg * 11 . p. 55d; ex Jlor. ifist per Mat. Westrooii. Fratikfort Edit. kO). 
ban^arte. Hist. England, Vol. t. p. o 

shiK^.dwin was fl^fterwards defeated atid slain in Hatfield Forest/ Yorkshire, 
0^ .|ndad|to proved himself one of the most blopd’^thirsty j^rants ^men- 
in fl^l^cords of history. Cette, Hist. England, Vpl.I, p, 

. «r’s 1 ^( 0 ^ of dte Anglo-Eaxonsi Vol. I. p. 143^ 
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Wnlphere, the son of Penda; but, being still unsuccessful, he 
once more lost the greater part of his territories, uliich wore par- 
titioned out by the Mercian monarch. 

' On the death of Cenwalch without issue, his widow, Sax-^ 
burga, assumed the {icepire of Wessex. This princess was dis- 
tiugnished both for the wisdom and vigour of her councils. While 
she augmented her army, and displayed a firm countenance to 
the enemy, she at the same time exercised the most lenient 'go- 
vernment over her own subjects. These, however, vrere still too 
barbarotts^ to appreciate the propriety of her measures ; and falsely 
considering it a derogation from the dignity of man to submit to 
the dominion of ^ woman, though adorned with the most heroic 
'drtues, deprived her of the sovereignly, and placed the govern- 
ment, during ten years, in the hands of the more powci-ful nobles. 
Among the first of those who ruled in this period, we find men- 
tion made of Escuin, who is said to have led a powerful army 
against Wulphere. In the contest which ensued at Great Bed-^ 
win,^ in this county, the mutual destruction was more cohspi- 
cuoiiiSi than the dccision.^f Wulphere was compelled to retreat 
to his owU dominions ; but Escuiti was unable to follow up the 
blow. It is worth while, says an ancient historian, to observe 
how contemptible are the glorious wars and noble atchtevements 
of kings. The two monai'chs who had thus, for the sake of pom- 
pous pride and vain glory, brought such disasters on the nations 
they governed, shortly after perished themselves: Wulpliei-e 
died by disease the same year; and Escuin scarcely survived 
another. J 

At tlie accession of Ina, so celebrated for his legislation,, and 
monastic endowments, the West-Saxous were engaged in a 

with 

* This town -is said^ to have been place of great importnnee durittg ih^ 
Saxon times. It was the Ui^ropolif of the prince, or great lord, who acted 
as .Viceroy ,of!;WIH:slMre and Berkshire under the king of .Wessex. 1 his will' 
he more fully noticed iii a siihsequent acCountof Bedwih. 

f Turner, rtist. Ang. $rtx. V'ol. p, 150 — 1 . ' . 

^ Hen. 6uhu'ngdon. HiSt. .' Rer* Script. Angl. p. .Sid. 
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with the inhabitants of Kent^ which continued daring scverd 
years of this monarches reign. He afterwards turned his arms 
against Ceolrcd, who had succeeded to the Mercian throne on the 
death of his cousin^ Ceiired. During this war a severe battle was 
fought at Wodneshury* in which neither parly could claim the 
victory ; but the carnage on both sides was dreadful and peace 
almost immediately followed. 

Tlie latter part of the eighth century was distinguished by the 
reign of the great Ofla, king of Mercia, who having defeated 
Cynewulf, king of Wessex, in the disastrous field of Bensington, 
annexed all the country north of the Thames to his hereditary 
dominions. This arrangement, however, was not of very long 
duration. Egbert, having succeeded to the throne of Wessex, 
completely turned the tide of conquest, by tlic decisive victory 
at Wilton, which, in its consequences, surpa;ssed all the previous 
actions of any Saxon monarch. For the power of Mercia being 
wholly broken by the destruction of her veteran army, and almost 
all tlie other states being tributary to that kingdom, Egbert ra- 
pidly elfectcd their submission, and thereby rendered the whole 
of England dcpondeiit on the crown of Wessex. f 

But 

, • The situat ion of this place is very uncertain. Carte imagines it (o be Wed- 
uesbury in Stafford,shire, but that supposition seems extremely improbable, as 
we do not think tiie Mercian monarch, who was at that time the most powerful 
in England, would luive allowed Ina to enter into the very heart of his ter- 
ritories without striking a blow, which must have been the case if Carte's idea 
is correct. Indeed, such was the posture of affairs previous to this battle, 
that we rather incline to think, in cmitradiction to that author, that Ceolred, 
and not Ina, was the aggrejssor; and that the battle above alluded to was 
fought at, or at least near, the same spot where the fate of Ceaulin had been 
previously decided. This appears to have been the opinion of Turner, who 
designates the scene u4 both actions precisely by the same name. Hist. 
Anglo-Saxons, Vol. I. p. 1^2 — 158. ^ , 

i The general opinion that Egbert was the firs^ England is cer- 

tainly not well founded. The title " Rex AnglocIM^ever ocevtn in any 
record till alter the time of Alfred. Asset, the fri^c and biographer of that 

A monarchy 
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But though Egbert had thus subdued^ either force of arms> 
or by the terror of his name, ail the SaKon kingdoms^ he Ti^as 
not long permitted to remain in quiet possession of his usurped 
pre-^eminence. A new horde of formidable enemies made a descent 
on the island ih the thirty^secoud year of his reign : these vere 
the Danes, from whose ravages Wiltshire particularly suffered. 
In the time of Ethelred, having overthrown the Saxon forces, 
first at Basingstoke^ and afterwards at they laid 

waste the greatest part of the county v ch fire and word. On 
the death of that prince^ from wound received in the disastrous 
field of Wimbinme, the kingdom of Wessex devolved to his bro- 
ther, the illustrious Alfred. This monarch quickly collecting an 
army, attacked the Danish forces with great impetuosity at a 
short distance from Wilton^ and, after an obstinate contest, put 
them completely to flight Unhappily, however, he pursued his 
success with so much iiicaution, that they were enabled to rally, 
and regain the day. 

But 

raonsreh, stylet him alweyt ting of the Wost'Saxon^, excepting towards the 
dose of his reign, when he Is called ** Angnl Saxonum Hex.*' It was not 
Kgbeit then ‘that destroyed the kingdoms of Mercia, East-Anglia, tiiid 
^Northumbria : he only asserted the predominance of Wessex over them, and 
compelled them to acknowledge hU superiority, by paying him some stipu- 
lated triMite. It was the Danish sword that coihpleted the destruction of the 
kingdoms above onmed, and left Aifted the only Saxon monarch in England ; 
but even lib was not the sole king of Britain, because a Danish prince 
shared the sovereignty with him. Athelstan, who reigned more than a cen> 
tury subsequent to Egbert, and who succeeded in crushing the power of the 
Danes, is therefore the first of the Saxons who is ju^ly entitled to the appet- 
Utioa of " foonder pf dta English monasnhy.% TdrnciS History of t^a 
Anglo-Saxons, Vol« T. p, 38$.— Asfib^'s Life of Alfred, lu Camden’s English 
Writers; of Beverley, p. 9$. ^ 

* Soma of opiaxmihiil this last mentianed was at Mer- 

ton in Surrey \ othev^ think ii U Merlmie in Oxforilshire ; but most of our 
historiaiia fKH Mvden, ^iTh east of Devises, In Wiltshire. ’The previous 
defeat at whitli situated in kampthire, certainly renders the 

Coinmon opmtoq the most probable s fof R efiems ihore likely that the West- 
. Yot. XV — Jano 181$. ^ C batons 



Bui though thus baffled^ the army of Alfied remained an 
broken ; while t!mt of the Danes snfferod so grievously, that 
they deemed it advisable, notwithstanding Iheir victoiy^ to con* 
dude a treaty with the West-^axon monarch, which stipulated, 
that they should forthwith evacuate his dominions. This treaty 
was dated low aids the close of tho year 871 ; and from that time 
till h76, Alfred continued to enjoy the undisturbed possession 
of lus kingdom ; the Danish leadtis being occupied^ throughout 
the lotervciiiiig period, iii ravaging the other Saxon kingdoms, 
which they nearly annihilated. In thb year last mentioned, 
however, a separate hand of these maiaiiding invaders seized 
upon Warchaui, in Dorsetshire. Alfred immediately advanced 
against them; and happdy, without coming to action, entered 
into a treaty with them also, upon the same teiins as had been 
granted to their confederates. But notwithstanding the obliga* 
tion of a solemn oath, and the delivery of hostages for the iuU 
dlment of the stipulations thus agreed to, tire same forces soon 
afterwards surprised Exeter; and, having fortified that town, 
occupied it during the w inlcr.^ The next summer Alfred engaged 
them in several battles with various success, but ultimately 
compelled them to withdraw to their nitrerichmcnts, when they 
found it piudcnt to sue for peace. [ This was accoidiiigly 
granted upon similar conditions as hcfoie ; t]ioiig||, as the 
event proved, to no beneficial puiposc; tor in the following 
year, without regard to tUir renewed ong.igtmonts, they sud* 
drnlj adiancrd to Chippenham, wliioh appears to have been then 
s loyal residence, and establlsln d tin ii winter quarters in that 
town.:;. By this time they sei^ui to Imvc been joined by such uu* 
. nierous 

Saxorik would retreat tliruugh lutir ohh diunmioas, ihuttlidt they wuuld 
Cither tiller OxforcUIuie, or Surrey, which had prtiiouslj^ subimUed le tl ® 
Danes Carte’s History ol bngfaiid, Vol. I. p. t?9a,- Sptlaian’i kife of Al- 
fred, p. 4o. Edit. Oxiord, 17()0. 

* Sec Beauties of Englnud, Vol. IV p 51. 

* SpclUiju’s of Alfred, p .‘iO. 

) Awr. De i^tfrcdi. c« Angl. Script, ChnuUn, p *1; 
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meiQiH reinforcements^ that the Saxons bocame ** panic struck/* 
and the kin^ was foiccd to retire with* some of his nobility, and 
the small poition of his army that had not dispersed, to the 
woods and stiong poi»ts of Someiibetshire.'^ In that situation he 
remained daring several montlis, occasionally sallying out upon 
the enemy* destroying their magazines, aud carrying off then 
provisions. At length having agiin mustered a considcrahle 
aimy, he abandoned the fastnessesi ; and, rapidly advancing to 
** -dSthandune,” {■ wheic the Daiiibh forces lay encamped, ailacked 
them before they were aware of ins approach, and gained a com- 
plete victory* J'he slaughter of •the Danes was piodigious : only 
a very small part of them being able to effect their escape ; and 
even these fell into the power of the victorious monaicli ; for having 
fled to a ncighbouiitig castle, or encampment, they wcie closely 
besieged, and compelled to submit to the mercy of the conqueror.! 
Alfred, naturally of a lenient disposition, gi anted thtm the 
most liberal terms, giving up to Guthiuiu, their king, all the ter- 
ritories of East-Anglia and Noithumbna, to be held tributary 
upon the easy conditions ot his evacuating all the West Saxon 
dominions, and receiving baptism along with the principal chiefs 
of his army. || 

Flora this period to the reign of Edward the Martyr, no* public 
event occurs in Wiltshiic which see ns to demand particular no- 
tice. In 976, hoiycver, we find mention made of a synod held at 

C2 ^ * Caine, 

• The generally received belief that ^ilred conccMltd aloue, in the 

We of Athelney, is not only an improbable Mory iii luclt, but positively 
Contradicted by the teaCimony of Assek, and the Sfi\oii Chioiuclc. riio storey of 
the king Itik mg shelter m disguise, at thw peru«d, in the K.otU;;t of a neabherd> 
ii also mnn likely jaHogetlier unfounded Wlmi^kcr ic^jards the wholi^ as an 
interpolation m the manuscript of Asser, aHd certainly \>ilh j^reat shew i>l pro- 
bability. AvsCr. ubi utipra Whitaker’s Life of §i. p. tfl7— 

t Ihe pteefse situation ot this placets much disputed auong antipia tCh 
but IS generally supposed to Sq at Eddington in this county , wcshaUha\4 
an opportuifty of nive^lgating the subject at large .in oui account oi tla' 
place. ^ 

t Asser. De Cost iE'frodi, ex Angl Script CamdeOi p, 10 
11 Spclnlatt's I.ilv* oi Allred, p 
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Caine, in which the ir&pcctive lights of the regular and secular 
Clergy undirwcut a most solemn discussion. This s) nod* was at* 
tended not on]} hy «i vast number of the parties more immediately 
interested, hut likewise hy many of the principal nobility. Diui- 
stan^ Aiehbishop ot Canterbury, presided ; and it is asserted by 
' some historiaua lliat, fcaiing the issue of the contest would prove 
unf<i\ 0111 able to his owim icws, he had, recourse to a most diabolical 
stratage in to present siieh a result. He procured all the beams of 
flu hall, in which the assembly nut, to be cut nearly asunder^ ex-^ 
rrpt tlic one which supported his own seat; so that when Bern- 
lithn, a Scotcl) Bishop, was speaking with great eloquence on the 
side of the f ‘anons, the floor gave way, and many of them were 
either killed oi wounded *. langaid endeavours to controvert this 
story, obscrMtig that '' the atrocity of the deed, the silence of hii^ 
roirtemporaiies, and tfie impolicy of involving in the same fate his 
fi lends, as well as his adversaries, must provoke a doubt in favour 
of the piimatc V* Besides, he adds, no evidence of his guilt lias* 
or can be piuduced, the ancient historians attributing the fall 
fillur to accident, oi the interposition of Hcaven.^^f But be 
this as it may, the event had not the desired tflect. The secular 
ficigy Would not desist from their pretensions, nor allow that a 
niisfurtune was the sign of a had cause They had therefore 
anothei council convened the same year at Aineshury : the par* 
ticulars of which are not related any further, than that the Canons 
were once more unsuccessful. I 

The next historical occurrence of importance, immediately con* 
nected with Wiltsliiie, took place in the year 1003, when we are 
informed that Sw cm, or Snenp* king of Denmark^ landed in the 
vicinity of Exeter, and advancing** into the interior, laid waste 
tins county to revenge the barbarous massacre of the Danes, 
by Kin^ Eihelred, on the ninth of July in the previous year §. 
At this time the towns of Wilion mA.Sarudn were plun- 

V dered 

* Turn. An^l. S<ix« Vol. t. p 40j— 406. 
t ''Antiquities oftke Aiigto-Saxoii Church,*' p. 4Sl Edit. 1810. 

* f Viari)cr's £cch siasticul llUtUry, Vol. 1. p CU. 

i See Beauties of England, Vol. tV. p. 61. 
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tiered and nearly burnt to the ground ; and tlic Danish monart li 
returned home loaded with a greater booty than any of his prt- 
decessois bad acquired. 

In the year 1006anqtber aiiny of Danes visited Wc&sex ; and, 
having ravaged tl^e counties of Hants and Berks, was reining to 
the coast, through WilUliiie, when the men of that county at- 
tacked it ill the vicinity of Kennet. The Saxons, however, 'vicre 
totally defeated, and obliged to purchase peace, by subinitting to 
the tribute called Dancgelt, ^ 

England now enjoyed repose for the shoit peiiod of fi\e years; 
but in 1011 King Swein, and bis son, Caiiiite, once more landed 
on the south co^t, and, marching through the counties of Wilts, 
Somerset, and Dorset, imposed veiy heavy contributions upon the 
inhabitants. King Edward at this tunc lay «ick xit Corsham , 
but his son, Edmund, took the field with all possible dispatch, 
and soon obliged the invaders to fiy to then ships. Their de- 
cided naval superiority, now, gave them gicat advantages; 
for, sailing immediately to the eastward, t’anute enlcied the 
Thames, ^nd being theie joined by considerable reinfoi cements, 
he advanced into the country, and reached Cm klade without any 
opposition. Edmund, who had lately succeeded to the tliioiK 
in consequence* of the death of Edward, now marc]icd4o meet 
the Danish monarch ; and having encountered his army at Pen, 
in Dorsetshire, ibreed him to seek refuge in the strong for> 
tress of Winchester. Having soon, however, received additional 
reinforcements, he quitted bis strong-bold, detached a part of 
Ills troops to besiege Sarwn, and moved forward with the re** 
mainder to “ Scearstan,^* or ShersCon,, on the north-western 
verge of the county, where afhost obstinate battle ensued. This 
engagement lasted two day^ with doubtful success ; but on tiu 
moniing of the third day, when Edmund was jin^paring to renew 
the combat, he was surprised to find that Canute had fled towaid.s 
Essex; notwithstanding Hetory had inclined in his fa\our oii 
the preceding evening.’’^ 

* C 3 Cop- 

♦ Turner’s History of the Anglo Saxous, Vol. I. p 4^'. 
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Concerning the local government of this connty during the 
baxon era, fiom the time of tlie submib&ion of the several king- 
doms of the heptarchy to the superior lule of one monaich, little 
mention IS made by any of the ancient writers. Like the other 
counties of England it was^ no doubt, governed by officiary no- 
bles, and of these, two are noticed m the Magna Britan- 
nn One of them named Wickstan, Werstan, or Wfolhes- 
tanus “ Wiltonieiisis,” in the latter part of the leign of 
Egbeit, happening to have a quangl with ^tlielmund, a Mtician 
nobleman, tarft of them armrd bis followers, and fought a 
severe battle at Kinitct sford, \n which the M'lltsb ire men were 
victorious, though both the leideis were slain The other gover- 
nor, named JSthelhelin, appears to havr been sent on an cmh issy 
to Rome, but the purport of his mission is not stated This 
nobleman afterwaids fell in an action with a party of Danes at 
Port, or Porisinouth, in Flampshiie * 

Subsequent to the hiorman conquest Wiltshire still rr tamed a 
coHdiderable share of political inteicst In the year 1086, the 
Conqueror held a great couiici} at urn , where all ^he prin- 
cipal landholders snbmitted their lauds to the yoke of military 
tenure, became the king^s vassals, and did homage and fcallj to 
his peison f Thus was the feudal system formally infioduced 
into this country , drawing after it a ** numerous and oppressive 
train of servile fruits and appendages; aids* i chefs, pnmer-scisins, 
wardships, marfioges, escheats, and fines fot alienation, the ge- 
nuine consequences of the maxim then adopted, that all the 
lands in Englaqd weie derived from, and holden mediately, or im- 
mediately, of the crown.^^ ^ Several convocations were likewise 
held here, by King WiUiam^s sucAMors on matters of vital im- 
. ^ portance 

4 * 

* Floreiitius Wigorsirnuf, Fima Hittomrom, Mattb Westmon p ^77• 
Franlilort Fdit 1661 

f Blackbtonc s Comn Cntarici on tbo Xa^vB^>f Englr^id,*' Vol II p 50. 
Publii idit 1794 

nbid.Vol IV. p 418. 
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|)ortance to tl)0 nation, some of Tiiiich sliall bo noticed here* 
after. 

During the dir»putes between King Stephen and the Empress 
Matilda, or Maud, concerniug^tlie right of succession to the king- 
dom, Wiltshire was paiticularl^ distiuguished. Roger, Bishop 
of Sarum, was the priucipul instrument in tlie elevation of the for- 
mer to his usurped dignity;^ but Imviiig afterwards excited 
suspicion, on account of vindicating, with too great Wat mth, the 
interests of the church, he was ungiatefull} arrested, and deprived 
of his castle of Sarum, by the same prince for whom he had vio* 
lated his oath of allegiance to the Empress, the rightful heiress 
of the English throne. 

Clarendon^ in this county; is remarkable for the laws passed 
there in the reign of Henry II, " whereby the king checked tlie 
power of the Pope and the clergy, and greatly narrowed the 
total exemption they claimed from the secular jurisdiction 
though Die completion of his wishes was unhappily prevented 
by the injudicious murder of that proud and arrogant prelate, 
i\rchbishop Bucket. Thes<^ laws arc still familiar to the legal 
antiquary, by the appellation of the Constitutions of Clartndon.^ 
Ai Marlborough, in 1267, Henry the third held a Parliament, ora 
general assembly of the ^'Estates of England,’' to provide (or '' Die 
better stale of the ffetlip, and the more speedy administration of 
justice;" an^ here wde^ronsef|ueuDy enacted those statutes foi 
the suppression of tuigdlts, which have ever since been denominated 
'' The StaiuUs of MarlbridgeJ* 

During the contests between the houses ^of York and Eancaster, 
that continued so long to deluge England with blood, tire in- 
habitants of Wiltshire were conspicuous for their attachment to 
the fortunes of the flenries. A great number of them were pre- 
sent ai the battle of Tewksbury, and bore the brunt of that fatal 

C 4 * ’ day, 

• Ifume*s BistOry of England, Vof. I.*p. 473. 
t Blackstoue*8 Couiracntarief, VoJ. IV. p. 4VV. 
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which bo much contributed to cotifirm the diadem on the head 
of fedwurd. * 

In the no less deplonible cuts of the seventeenth century, this 
county was equully distinguished^ Many actions between the 
parliamc'iitary and royal forces wSrc decided within its bounda- 
ries I particularly at Malmfhury,VLi htidgershall, and at Round- 
a-way hill, in the neighbourhood of Devizes. Wardour-Castle 
and that of Devizes were besieged and taken by both parties, 

V, itliin one year. Warminster and several other towns of inferior 
note likewise stood sieges, and were taken and retaken at different 
periods of this uiifortiinnte era. Accounts of these events will 
he found in the descriptions of the respective places at which they 
ofcurred. 

Since the Resttiralion no trani^action of hislorical import- 
ance ha'«4 happened peculiarly relating to Wiltshire, un- 
less the circumstance of James IT. being first thoroughly con- 
\ meed of llie desperate condition of Iris affairs, while his liead- 
fj[Uartei*s were established at Salisbury, may be considered as 
such. This conviction resulted from the rapid dbsertion of the 
ffreater portion of his officers and army, to join the standard 
of the Prince of Orange. ’ Among the former wUvS the celebrated 
Lord Church ill, bubscqueiitly created Duke of Marlborough, whose 
defection was soon afterwards followed by *at of the Princess 
Anne, and her husband. Prince Geoigc of Denmark. Thus aban- 
doned, the unhappy monarch had no alternative but to fly his 
kingdom, and seek refuge at the court of France f. 

In the preceding narrative of historical occoiTcnccs we have* 
endenu cured to display the inaiinerH and customs of the early in- 
hahilants of this district, bccans^e it is conceived that a knowledge 
of those will tend materially to elucidate many of the ancient rc- 
maiiis, which we shall have occasion to notice and describe in 
'>i!b.se(]uerit p iges. * 

E'CLFSIASTICAL 

' ]'•>! an urCounr of Hiis bottle, see Heaiitir!*, Vol. V. p. 600. 
t ilutijo’j) riisiory of KTij’tiind, Vol. IX. p. 485. 
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ErcLESlASTiCAL lIiSTORY. That |he Chrislian religion wa& 
known^ and prptty generally received in England, under the 
Roman government, is an opinion iwhioli admits of very little 
doubt Tlie devastations, however, of the Saxons, who still con- 
tinued to worship idols, soon banished the benignant induenco of 
the Gospel from our islapd ; and paganism once more asserted, for 
a time, her degrading dominion over the minds of men. After 
the establishment^ of the heptarchy the first individual who at- 
tempted the conversion of the kingdom of Wessex was Binnus*. 
This person was consecrated a bishop by Asterius, Bishop of Ge- 
noa, and had left Italy at the instigation of Pope llonoriiis with 
the \ iew of penetrating into the hekrt of Britain, and diflusing 
the light of revelation to the remotest boundary of the island. 
But having chanced to land in Wessex, and observing that 
its inhabitants were yet wholly devoted to the adoration of 
images, and altogether ignorant of the true attributes of Deity, 
he thought it unnecessary proceed further, and according- 
ly commenced his spiritual labours here. His endeavours 
in the glorious cause of the Redeemer seem to have been 
rapidly crowned with success; for, in a very short period after 
his arrival, we find it recorded that King Cynigels,^ or Kine- 
gislus, as well a^^the greater part of liis subjects, renounced 
their heathenish creed, and embraced the docti'ines of Christi- 
anity f . Oswald, King of Northumberland, who had come bother 
111 order to form a matrimonial alliance with the daughter of 
llir AVest Saxon inonarcii, and had been previously converted, 
is said to have greatly contributed, by his influonce, to this 
happy result ];• It was so' ordered, (says AVilliam of Malmes- 
bury,) and the sight was certainly a praise-worthy one, that the 
baptism of {the King should take place dhe same day on which he 
gave his daughter in marriage to the Northumbrian prince. 

, * Hence 

Godwin. De Prxsulibus, p. 20*?. 
t Warner’s Ecclesiastical History, Vul. 1. p. 7,*?. Fwlio, 
t Bede, B. 111. C. 7 \ Chrop. Saupn. Cbrgn, Etlicln^rd. Savitc Script 
Her. AngJ, p.^U56. 
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Henee Qsif^ld became in one hour both the spiritual falhrr 
and tiie carnal son-in-law of Cynigels/* ^ 

These ceremonies beings concluded, it now became proper lo 
form, a regular establishment for the support and furthei: propa* 
gation of the new religion. Accordingly tlie two kings co-^operated 
to erect a' cathedral church , at DorcAestfr, in Oxfordshire, 
and Birinus was msialled bishop, with spiritual jm*isdictiou over 
the whole of Wessex ; also of some districts within the bounda- 
ries of Mercia Notwithstanding these exertions^ however, 

. Christianity made very little progress in this kingdom for several 
years. The tumults and^ distractions attendant on war but ill ac- 
cord with the mild precepts of the Gospels The most obvious 
truths can only be inculcated by very slow degrees, when the 
mind has been long wai*ped by prejudice, and debased to the low- 
est ebb of superstitious ignorance. To comprehend the attributes 
of Deity; to conceive the existence of a Being, who, without 
any local habitation or physical constitution, should yet live, and 
direct all the mighty operalions^of . nature, is an elevation of 
tbfouglit which it requires leisure and steady reflection to at- 
tain, No wonder then, if amidst the jiorrors of invasion, Biri- 
nus found it impossible to go on in the, accomplishment of liis 
pious mission ; and was forced at length to abandon his church, 
and seek shelter in EastrAtiglia, along with Cenwalph, whose 
licentious condnet deprived him of Ins kingdom during a period 
of three .years, when the^ death of Penda enabled him to 
regain it. Tu the school of adversity this prince had learned 
wisdom, and being now fully sensible of errors, i-esolved to 
atone for thorn by the moderation and sanctity of his future con- 
duct. Accordingly, to evince the' sincerity of this resolution he 
immediately flnished the cathedral church at, Winchester, which 
• v.. , had 

0 ' • 

* Wil. Malm. Df Savtl&Kcr. Script. Edit, Fr^nc. 

Chronics. Eth^lwerdi. Anno. 63S(*^39. ^ « 

t It inoy lim be proper to remark Ifiat Cypigeh, though an independent 
tnonarclu paid tribute to Oswald for sonaO portion . of .hia territories. Warner’s 
Eccle^H^ica! Hhtory of Englaitd, VoI;X.^p. 74/ 
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)iad been begun by his father; and, having .annexed to it en- 
tire ^uriydictiou ever all his dominions, assigned it to Biriniis 
in lieu of the See of Dorchester, incorporated with the kingdom of 
Mercia/ ^ 

At tbis’ period (A* D. 646) the Diocese of Winchester was pro- 
bably the'’ most eJ^nsive in England, comprehending no fewer 
thiin eight counties, viz* Hampshire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, 
Devonshire,. Huntingdonshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Corii- 
wall Itihg Inai re^rding this bishopric as too large to be un- 
de^ the spiritual jurisdiction of one prelate, wisely divided it into 
two, on the death'df Edda. That of Winchester, which still re- 
tained two counties, he gave to Daniel ; and Ihe other which, was 
fixed at Shcrbonie, .andx comprised all the remaining counties, 
he confeiTed on Aldhelm, one of the most learned and eminent 
ecclesiastics of his age f . Wiltshire was of course included in 
the diocese of the latter, which continued, without any alteration, 
in its extent efr government, during a succession of thirteen 
bishops. The last ' of these was Ethel wald, at whose death the 
country was so disturbed by the inroads of the Danes, that this 
among ol^er bishoprics, remained vacant for the space of seven 
years! These circumstance, as might naturally be supposed, 
produced great confusion in the churcli, ^ that upon peace being 
restored in the year 905, PlegmuHd, Archbishop of Cantei'bury> 
perceived it necessary to exert hiimilelf witli great energy to re- 
establish the ecclesiastical government under regulations, better 
adapted to their object than had hitherto subsisted. With this 
view he conaecraie<r seven a<lditional bishops, and formed riiree 
of their dioces^ out of the Bishopric of Sherborne, A fourth 
was .sdbn afterwards established, was confined to this coun- 

ty ; but the seat of the bishops was not permanently fixed, for 

it 

• The ]Viagna;;BrHaaiiia rohntions I^colnshire art the enjuuies belong- 
ing jto the *ee ‘ofWinchesftr at ,the period above ailnded to j bui this roust 
certainly he sjDaiytake, probably fot Berkshire,, which' is omiUed hi the sarto 
ivork. Ma^sBriiaunia. Wilts- p- 166 ,^ 

f iheautiosi VoL I V* p* 466. 
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it is stated by different historians to have been successively at 
Ramsbury, at Wilton, and at Sunning*, in Berkshire. TJijs ap- 
pears froin the following short notices of the Bishops op Wilt-^ 
sill an inserted in the Magna Britannia ; and seemingly extracted 
fiom the work of Godwinus de PrsesuUbus 

1. Ethelstan, who had his seat and Cathedral at Ramsbury. 

2. Odo, surnamed Severt^s, afterwards Archbishop of Canter* 
bury, who fixed his residence at the same place 

3. Ostiiphus. This prelate removed his seat to Wilton, where 
lie died ill the year 970. 

4. Ahtanm, or Alcstanus, Abbot of the monastery of Abing^ 
don, who died in the year 981, and was buried in bis abbey. 

5. Algams, or'Wolfgarus, 

6. Siricius^ translated to Canterbury in 989 i, 

7. Atfricus, or Aluricus, who succeeded to the see of Cantcr- 
bui*y upon the death of Siricius §. 

8. Briihwoldus, This prelate, according to the 8axou annals, 
was a monk of Glastonbury, and a miinificciit benefactor to the 
Abbey of Ma1msbnry^ The same authority makes him Bisliop 
of Winchester, and fixes the period of his death in 1015. Wil- 
liam of Maltnsbury 'describes him to have been Bishop of this 
diocese, and says he died in 1045. 

9. Livhgus, or livlngton. 

10. Althclwhins. The two last mentioned prelates are 
omitked by Bishop Godwin in his Commentary on English bi- 
shops. They are noticed in Dr. Heylin^s Catalogue, (p. 100.) 
but the authority for the insertion is not stated. ^ 

n. Hermannus, 

Bishop Tanner thinks ihal ihe iheniion of this place as one of the scats 
ot the Bishops ol Wiltshire 19 erroneous; and we strongly jncliin* to agree 
with him in (hnl opinion. Wilijam Of Moliiiesbui^v docs not notice Sunning, 
but only Jlanisbury, a** the scat of ibis See; neither does God^\in, though in 
a note he remarks that Suinnjtg was likewise ^ ml by Leland to.have been 
aiL episcopal scat* Tanners Notiiia Wilts.— Wil Mahn. Dc Gest. Pont, in 
••cript Angl. Savllc. 248 Lcl ind’s Inncrary, Voh IX. p. *)1. 

* VC IViutioH, Kent, Voi.VlIf. p | lb 77.>. 
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11. Hermmnus, the last bishop of this diocese^ vrsTs a Fleming 
by hirth^ and had for some time been private chaplahi to King 
Edward the Confessor, From motives of ambition, and an 
anxiety to render his See more pi*ominent, he i xerted all his in- 
ilnence to have it removed from Wilton, which was then rapidly 
'falling to decay, to Malmsbary *. For this object be solicited 
and obtained the support of the king, but was so strenuously 
opposed by the monks of the monastery there, aided by Earl 
Godwin, tbai he was nuable to succeed. Mortified at this 
event, he abandoned his Insbopric, and went over to France, 
where he assnmed the monastic habit. Accustomed, however, 
as he badi been, to the luxury of a court, and to that obsequi- 
ous treatment which is one of the many privileges of an ex- 
alted station, he soon became disgusted with the severities of 
the convent, and the familiar intercom se which a sense of equa-^ 
lily engenders. No sooner, therefore, did he receive intelligence 
of the death of Godwin, than he quitted his retirement and re- 
turned to England. Just about this time ^Ifwoldus, Bislmp of 
Sherborne, died, and Herman prevailed on the king to reunite 
tliat SCO with tlfc diocese of Wiltshire. 

Shortly after this event, William the Conqueror invaded Eng- 
land ; and, having established himself on the tlfrone, directed much 
of his attention to ecclesiastical matters. He ordered a synod 
to be held at 8t. PauFs, in London, in 1076, and proposed that 
the episcopal seats slmuld be temoved from obscure villages, (in 
wliich many of them were placed,) to towns of some importance. 
This proposal was readily agreed to, and Herman cmbrac<}d the 
opportunity of fixing his seat at old Saruin, whore he found- 
ed a cathedral church, which was afterwards finished by his suc- 
cessor Osmund f* 

From tliat period till the prelacy of Richard, suniamcd 
Poore, who succeeded to the ‘se& of Salisbury,- in 1217, no 
changes took place indthis bishopric of particular importance. 

• During 

• Such IS the 8tHtem«nt in the " AnUquilnlei*Sarishurien»e9,*' but it is very 
doubtful, at Icd'jt with respect to Wilton. 

t Malmeab, de Pontif. L. IL jr, I4f. 
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During his^time, however^ the episcopal scat was removed i<f 
New Sarum^ or Salisbury, its present situation. For that change 
various reasons have been assigned, which will he stated in a sub-* 
sequent pait of our work, where the reader may likewise ihid a 
few farther historical details of the diocese, and biographical no- 
tices of its bishops. 

hearing an intiinate connection at least, with the subject 
of ecclesiastical history, we shall here insert a list of the monastic 
institutions, religious houses, &c. of this county, chiefly extracted 
from the Notitia of Bishop Tanner : 

A List of the Monasteries t ^c. in Wiltshire. 


Kamti of Places. 
AuE^nvav 
Ansty . 

Avebuiy 

Braddnford, 

or 

Bradtoro 
B raden«loke, or 
Chick 

Bradley, or May* 
deii Bradley 

Brioptnne 

BrorahHm 

Calve 

Chailetoii 

Cliissenbtiry 

Cl^tlord 

CORSUAM 

Cricklads 
Dk vtzfcs 


Ordtis. Vottndid. Granted to 

Belied. N. refouDdedOao £atlofHorirord,l5IO* 

Hospital temp. lien. V III. John Zoiich. 

AI. r. b™. U. B». L »' ? 

■' ' ' ■■ founded 9 05 Given loN unnery at > 

Sbartesbury, 1001. \ 

Hospital 

P*Aubf. Can. founded 114^ Rich. Poxel). 

F.A„..Ca.. 5 

B. Can. A. 

P, Can. Reg# Bald, dc Riperns — — — 

Ifoap.St. John temp. Hen. Ill* — « 

A1 P founded nsr > 

p — — ! * 

Al. P Icnip. W. Conq. E Duke ofSonirr } 

sei, 1 l.d IV. \ 

Al P. Bell. M. — ^’*“'*1’ i 

6 James I. J 

IfospUdl ante Hen. 111. A Ircc cbdpel. 

Hospital . . • I. • .ante 1207 — - — 


Bdindon 


Bonhommee rtfouuded IS ' 8 


Rston 


Trill. Friars temp. Hen. III. 


Far lege, or Monk- 
ton Farley 


i 


Clun. 1\ • . . .. .ant^ 1 135. 


Sir 1 lios. ^('vmoiir,'J 
3> Hen VUl. lof 
W.Lotd M. lolui, C 
3 Kdu. VI. ) 

E. Seymour, Vise f 
Beaucliaiiin, «.b C 
Hen, V III. i 

Ditto. 


Namn 
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TJuniit (if JP/fti'ir. 
Ill YTR&tiVnie 

Ivy-Churuh 

Kington 

Kingswood 

Lajrcock 

Longleat 

MalkesbUbv 


MARLtBnnnn« or 
Mailborougli 


Onh’is* 
College 
Hospital 
Aust. Can. 

Ben. Nun. 

Cist. Nun. 

Aust. Nun. 
Cartli. M. 

Aust. B. Can. 
Brit. Nan 
Ben. Abbey 
St John’s IIos|>. 
^Gilbert. P 


Founded^ 
ante 1300 
A. D. 1470 
temp. Hen. II. 
ante Hen. H. 


A. D. UG9 

A, D. 1932 
A. 1>. 123» 


(it anted to 


John Barwrck. 

Sir Richard Long. 
Sir John Thynne, “ 


2 Elizabeth \ 
Sir W. Sharington. 
Sir W. Sharington. 
temp. Hen.VIII. Sir John >Thyiine. 
ante 603 * William Stumpe. 

'ante 6 >0 William Stumpe. 


Merton 

Okehurn, 

or 

OgbUTQ 

Pulton 

Ramsbury 
SaruiUj Old 


Salisbvry 


temp. K. John Anth. Stringer, 
St JoIin’sHosp. Ditto — 


^St. Thos. Hosp. temp. Hen. III. Ann. Rr. of 5t Marg. 
While Friars A. D. 1316. Jn. P^e, Rt Brown. 
Hospital. temp. Hen. III. 3^4 Hen. Vlll. 

} Ab. Ben. M, 1 
> Bee Herlowyn > A. D. 1149. 

) in Normaiidy } 

temp. Ed. Iir 


Charter- hoiise^ Lund, 


Gil. Priory 


A. D. 905 


T. Stroudcjr Walt 
Erie, John Paget 

United to Slice- f 

buerne 1060. } 

4 


ante temp, lose 

Ditto ^ 

ante tcmp.Ed.Cuu. — — — 

A. D. 1258, Dean and Chapter. 


Stanlegh 
Stratton St. Margar^-tiiAJ. Vrimr} 
Temple Hockley Kii. Tempi. 

Tisselbury Mon'iatery 

J'RuvrsRioce Aims House 


Virgin Mary 
St James 
St. John 
Cathedr.al 

St.Edmuud'tCol.A. D. 1270. Wni. Sr. Barbe. 

Collegede Vaua A. D. 1260. Sir Mic. Lifter. 

Vicar’s College temp. Ucn.VIlI. — — . 

Ilarnlmni Hosp. A- D. 1220, — 

St. John’s Hoep. ante I H. VIII. 

Trin. temp Rich H. 

BUck F riarv teiup, Edw. I. 

Grey Friars 
‘CLteitidUs 


J»i» Pollard and I 
Willutn Byrtr. f 
temp* IJen, III. John Wroth. 


tamp. n. 
tetnp^IU'R VI. 
temp. Hen U, 
ante 720, 


Sir Edw. Baynton. 
Kino'k CnJ. Cam. 
Sjn. fdw Baynron, 
Abb. Sh.\Ue^burjr4 ' 


Uphaven 
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Names of Flacco, 
Uphaven 

Wilton 


0/ th t s. Foutided* Granted to 

Btiii. Cdl Al.*% 

Pr. to Abb./ Fr. and W”. "J 

hi. Wiiiidra->temp. Hen T. Auder!>on, > 
gasile in cUo* V 4 Jameb 1. } 

ceseai 

founded A. D. ^ 

Ben. Nnn. 800 j and a- > Sir Willianii Herbert 
gam lA 871 3 

CollCLC ' ’ — — 


St. .Tolurb Heep A. D. 1217 

St Gilei Hosp, temp. Hen. I. — — — — 

St MaiyMag ? . 

ilo^pita) j— — — ~ 

Bl. Fnars temp. £d\v. VI. Sir William Herbert 
Hospital , , Bradenstoke 


Aktiquitifs.— O n retiewing the topograplucal Antiquities of 
England in the aggregate^ and again subdividing them into* 
llicir icspeclive districts, we shall find that Wiltshire has pro* 
eminent claims to the notice and investigation of the antiquary } 
and this circumstance may be easily accounted for. In the 
original coloni/atioii of an island, the. inhabitants would na- 
turally choose the most open, dry, and cheerful position ; and 
soon proceed to establish domestic hahitutious, and other objects 
adapted to their civil habits, and public customs. The part of Eng- 
land \ie aie aliout to desciibe is a tract of this kind : indeed the 
open Downs, consisting of a dry clialk-substiata, still preserve their 
pristine features, and arc of the particular cBmaturc and quality 
which would first attract a new colony. The numerous ancient 
renidins scattered over that district are strongly calculated to ex- 
cite and confirm this opinion; for within the orea of Wiltshire 
we are piescnted with monuments of the ait and science of al- 
most every age and people, Hal ha\e come under the cognizance 
of the Binglish historian amiT anti/}uary. Some of these are of 
such remote origin, thbt it is iiiipracH cable to asccitain their re- 
•ipeefive eras of formation, and piimitivc iisfs. lu the present 
part of our work, we shall briefly notice their names ami order, 

for 
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for the purpose of fiirnishing’ the reader with a general and fami* 
liar acquaintance with their external characteristics. To ejhct 
this end it will be advisable to class them upder heads, which 
may serve to designate their forms and peculiarities^ rather lliau 
their respective eras of construction. Discussions on this point, 
as well as specific descriptions, will he found in subsequent pages, 
where tlie objects occur in topographical arrangement. 

The remains of antiquity in Wiltsliire, first entitled to notice, 
in a collective view, are the stupendous monuments at Avebury^ 
and StonekmgCy both of which are commonly regarded as Drui- 
dical temples. In these structures we are presented w^itli the 
most wonderful works of a rude, but powerful, people : works in 
which the bodilj strength of associated numbers, with the science 
and customs of their age, are strongly manifested ; eukI which are 
calculated not only to excite the astounded gaze and. amazement 
of the multitude, but also to rouse curiosity, and awaken enquiry 
in the minds of antiquaries and historians. 

Next to these immense temples, because resembling them in 
relative magnitude, though totally dissimilar in kind, the JFans^' 
dyke may properly claim attention. This vast earth- work, which 
is supposed to have originally intersected the whole county, is 
now only distinctly visible in detached places, except throughout 
the range of hills^to the south ami west of HI arl borough, where 
it still remains toleraldy entire, and in one place is seen in a bold 
and connected line for the space Of ten or twelve miles. The 
construction of this work, as already mentioned, is referred by 
some authors to the Aboriginal inhabitants of the island, and by 
others lo the Belgse, whilst a third class of writei’s ascribe it to 
the West Saxons.* 

Barrows, or Tumum —Of nearly ecpial antiquity to the mo- 
numents already named, are the artificial hillocks, or mounds of 
earth, which abound in this county,, and wbicli appf^ar to have 
an intimate coimectioii wilh those temples, as they arc more nu- 
merous around Stonehenge and Avebury, than in any other places. 
These memorials were undoubtedly appropriated to sepulchral 
VoL. XV.— Jan. D" purposes. 
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purposes. By tlio iTscarches of Mr. Cunnington, »Sir Ricbanl C. 
iloarc,* the Bov. James Douglas^t ^ few other tmltgliteiied 
autitptavies^ we «ai*€ made tamiUar with the contents of these sacred 
depositories, aiui in the course of our subsequent pages vre shall 
Ijave occasion to give an account of some of the more ceinarkable 
ones, among \vln<*li Silbury-HiU will demand particular atten- 
tion.. 

'J’lit* Roman Stations mentioned in tliq Itinerary of Antoni- 
nus, as being situated within the .county, are tllvee in number : 
SorbiodiinNm, Verhu io, and Ciwetio. The first of these is placed 
by all antiquaries at Old Sariim ; but the situation of the other 
tw'o has been , much disjiuted. Camden fixes FtWierio at West- 
bury; Horsley at Backbam ; and Slukelcy, whose opinion is the 
most probable, in the neighbourhood of lleddington. Cunctio 
was formerly supposed by some writers to be at the village of 
Kcniict, and by others at the present town of Marlborough ; but 
it is now generally allowed to have been situated at a short dig'* 
taiice east from the latter place, near the north-eastern boundary 
of ^a\ernakc Forest. Besides these the Romans bad several 
other settlements in this county : particularly at Easton-Grey ; at 
Wanbornugh, near Heytesbury; and at Littlecot. 

Of the Roman Roads which passed through Wiltshire, the prin- 
cipal was a continuation of the Jnlia^Strata. This road enter- 
ing the county from Bath ( AqucD Salts J near Bathford, ran 
north-easterly by Medley and Spy-park to (near lled- 

dington, (and tlieiicc by Colston and Kennet to Ciinetio, in its 
way to Sphiae, (or Spcnc). The Fossc-^Road struck olF from, 
the Julia-Strala at Bathford, and continued by Banner-Down, 
Easton-Grey, across tlie turnpike-road between Telbury and 
Malinsbury, to Cirencester, (Corhtium; or DurocornoviumJ Ano- 
ther great road proceeded from this station in a south-east direc- 
tion by Crickladcf to Wanborough, where it separated into two. 
branches, the one continuing, by Bq^^don to Spene, and the 

other 


" Ancient Willshire,” folio, and Arcliajologia, Vol. XV. 
t “ Nennia folio. 
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other by Ogburne^ Mildenhall^ Tottenham^ and Marton, tlirough 
Cliute-park to Winchester. Several other roads connected Sorbio* 
dunum with tieighbouriiig stations^ and of these thi^e are traced 
with considerable certainty : Ist. one which led to Durnovaria, 
or Dorchester, and passed by Bemerton Church, Tony-Strat- 
ford, Woodyates-Inii, and Bradbury, in Dorsetshire. — 2dly. That 
to Venta-Belgarum, Winchester, by Ford and Winlerslow Mill, 
Buccold Farm, and Bosaiiigtoo: And, 3dly. Another to Vindo- 
Tium, or Silchester, which ton north-easterly by Porton and 
Idmiidton, and quitted this county near Bcnsoii^s Folly: A 
fourth, in all probability, led northerly to the station of Cunetio ; 
a fifth, south-westerly towards Isealia, or ILchester ; and a sixth 
to AqtMt-SoUs, or Bath, by Bishops-Trow, and Yarnbury, Scratch- 
bury, and Battlesbury Castles. The Riikjeway is also men- 
tioned t>y Whitaker as a Roman road, but hiB opinion is most cer- 
tainly erroneous, as this work is totally different in character from 
any road of that people known in England. Its situation, indeed, 
evidently points it out to be of British origin. It is distinctly 
visible on the high ridge which extends from Avebury, in a north- 
easterly direction, to Berkshire, and in some places across that 
county towards Dorchester, in Oxfordshire. 

The numerous Encampments, and other intrenched earthen- 
works with which Wiltshire abounds, vary much not only in size 
and siiapc, but in method of construction and peculiarity of situa- 
tion. Some of these are doubtless the works of the Britons, 
others of the Beigse, of the Romans, of the Saxons, the Danes, and. 
the Normans; many of them, however, have been, in all probability, 
successively occupied and altered by the armies of one or more of 
these nations, at different periods, subsequent to their original 
formation. The immense fortifications of Old Sarum, Chidbury- 
hill, and Vespasian^s camp, near Amesbnry, constitute the most 
noted monnineiits, in this class of antiquities,* which we shall 
have occasion to notice in tjur description of the county. Many 
others arc perhaps of equal extent, and scarcely less interest- 
ing; but, dropping for the presoiit all' further distinctions, we 
, D2 shall 
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shall only remark that Encampments* are discovered at, or 
near, each of the following places: on Whileslieel-Hill, Cluy- 
Hill, Warminster-Down, Whiteu-lllll, Cotley-Hill, Knighton- 
Down, Pewsey- Heath, Oldbiiry-Hill near Caine, Rpiindway- 
Hill near Dcvir.es, Mailinsall-llill near Marlborough, Chid- 
hury-Hill in or Ludgershall, Blunsden-Hill near Highwoi’th, 
Beacon-Hill, South loy-Wood, Roddenhury, Hays, Bratton, 
BaHlcshury, Scralchbury, Knock, Yarn bury, Bilbury, Hanging- 
Langford, (irovely, East-Castle, Rolston, Caslerley; Chilbnry, 
Ilaydon, Godbury, l^edbury, Ogbury, Newton-Toney, Alderbury, 
Whichbiiry, Clearbury, Winkelbmy, Broad-Chalke, Chiselbury, 
Woodyalcs-Inn, Spelbury near Fovant, Denton, and Little Path- 
Hill. These entreiichmeals arc generally , supposed to have 
been thrown up for military purposes ; hut there are a variety 
of other earthen works spread over Salisbury Plain and Marlbo- 
rough Downs, the precise intention of wliich is extremely 
doubtful. Some of them are considered by Sir Richard Hoare as 
the sites of Britisli villages ; and others as denoting places con- 
secrated to religion. 

Castles. — That this county, at an early period, contained a 
number of those baronial fortified structuros, which are usually 
designated by the term castles, and which are supposed by seve- 
ral writers to have been first introduced by the Normans, is un- 
doubted. Most of them, however, are now totally demolished, so 
tliat it is even difficult to ascertain their actual sites ; and the 
rest have been so much altered, in later times, as almost to efface 
€\f‘ry vestige of the original building. The more celebrated of 
these edifices^ and those wiiich most frequently occur in the 

ancient 

♦ I he tovm'5 (Jdiiip, Custic, mid Eiicanipiijciii, oreoftrn iudiicriniinately 
af>piied to tiu- silii.w object ; and hence, yvithont ile^eription, we are gene- 
raliv at>i lo^s to undoibtand (lie nature and cliaracicr ot'tiie phiec. In order 
to obviate a error, we ^liaU always apply the word Castle to a forli- 

fje^l^uilding ; V.ncnmpment to an area iiictobcd hy valla and fo.ssn, with its 
eomiecied outwork ; and Cautp, to the army stationed within the same cus- 
t'afuet.iiroiis. . , 
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ctticicnt historians, arc the Castles of Marlliorong^h, Devizes, 
Ludgersliall, Wardour, Combe, and Malmesbury. Old Haruin, 
tlioujj^h ol’ten called the “ Castie of Old Sarum/^ does not belong 
to the class now under consideration ; for it was originally a for- 
tiried town, or station, with a fortress in the centre. Several 
earth* works, or castrametatioiis, in the county, are popularly, 
hut very inaccurately, designated by the name of castle. 

Besides these, many lesser vestiges of antiquity have been 
disco wu’cd in Wiltshire at different periods; such as tessellated 
pavements, coins, urns, fragments of sculpture, daggers, shields, 
gold and silver ornaments, and a vast variety of other articles of 
British, Roman; Saxon, Norman, and English manufacture ; but 
it will be iiniM‘cesvSary to specify them here, as the principal of them 
will be noticed in describing the places where they were found. 

Geneual aspect. — In a geographical arrangement, Wiltshire 
may be said to be naturally divided into two portions by an irre- 
gular range of hills, Avliich extends transversely through Hit' 
greater pari of the county, in a diroctiou inclining from the nortli- 
east to the south-Avest. These districts are usually denomi- 
nated South and North Wiltshire, and differ very materially from 
each other, not only in appearauce, but in almost every 
gnishing quality. 

South fFiltsfiirc, which claims priorily of notice, on iiccouiil 
of its superior extent, forms the western division of a vast tract 
of chalk- hills, comprising a ooiisiderablc part of Hampshire, and 
liaving for its boundvirics the rich lands of Berkshire, and the 
extreme verge of the Miirlborough hills on the north ; the broken 
ground of Somersetshire on the west; the New Forest of Hamp- 
shire on the south ; and the heaths of Surrey and Sussex, toge- 
ther with the West Downs of the latter county, on the east. This 
portion of Wiltshire presents to the eye, Avl^eii surveyed f**om a 
distance, tiic appearance^of a large elevated plain : on a nearer 
inspection, however, it offers a somewhat different aspect. The 
spectator now perceives it to be indented by numerous, and 
frequently extensive, vallies, and to display an almost couliiinal 

D 3 series 
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serios of gentle eminences, with now and then a. bolder height 
rising above the others, but never to a mountainous elevation. 
Tlie surfaCer* of the higher grounds, (or as they arO provincially 
termed. Downs,) to use the words of Gilpin, is ** spread out like 
the ocean ; but it is like the ocean after a storm ; it is continually 
heaving in large swells/’'’^ In some parts the hills assume the 
form of rotund knolls, and are separated by smoothly sided hol- 
lows, which vary considerably both in depth and extent. At 
other times they range along for a short distance in connected 
ridges/shevving, on one side of the range, rather a rapid declivity, 
from the top of which, on the other side, the hills sink in irre- 
gular gradation, till at length they frequently shelve into a per- 
fect flat. This clfect, says Marshall,t in his observations, on 
wiiat he terms the western district of chalk hills, is of course 
more particularly distinguishable '' where the range of hills is 
narrow, sbtgie, tlmn where a congeries of such ranges arc crowded 
together disorderly.” The whole of this district, generally 
speaking, is separated into two divisions, the one called Marl- 
borough-Downs, aud the other Salisbury^ Downs, or Plain. 
Both these portions, however, are characterized by precisely the 
same generic features, excepting, perhaps, that the eminences 
in the former are more abrupt and elevated than in the latter. 
Around Stonehenge the greatest level prevails, and the face of 
the country here flows in the most gentle manner, and exhibits 
a tamer aspect than even the high wolds of Yorkshire. Through- 
out this whole extent the views are usually smooth and naked, but 
nevertheless beautiful ; and, though destitute of the picturesque# 
are excellent subjects of study for tbe landscape painter, be- 
cause ulfordiiig some masterly outlines which the imagination 
can easily till up. Many of tbe sceucs are grand : and at parti- 
cular seasons, or under the influence of peculiar efl’ects of sky, 
cannot fail to delight the artist. The principal vallies in this 
division of the county lie aloug' the baniws of ^he rivers, the most 
if remarkable 

• ‘^ObitTvalions on the We!»tern Parts of England/’ p. 83. 8vo. 1800. 

t llural Ecor.omy of the Soutliern Counties, Vul. 11. p. 290 — 301. 
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i«tiiarkable of which diverge like irregular radii from the country 
around Salisbury and Wilton. These display rich incuidow and 
corn lands^ interspersed with seats and villages, and lincly <*o- 
vered, at intervals, with phiniattons of wood. 

"A’orM iViltshire, as already hinted, difters ooniplctely from 
the southern division of the comity In its genci*al appearance. 
Instead of a constant series of " chalky wavf‘s,” the aspect of 
this district, which extends from the verge of the Dowtis to tlie 
hills of Gloccstershirc, is ' ncarty that of a perfect Hal, the few 
deviations from tlie ordinary level, being, for the most part, so 
gradual, as scarcely to be perceptible on a cursory view. 
The country liere, moreover, is so extremely close, and well 
wooded, that when viewed from any of the surrounding hills, it 
appears like one vast plantation of trees. If examined in de- 
tail, however, it is found also to contain many extensive tracts 
of ricii pasture land, situated on the hanks of the Lower Avon and 
the Thames, and of such smaller streams as flow into the one or 
the other of these rivers. It likewise comprises a uiiinber of corn- 
fields, exhibits some very fine scenery of the milder kind, and is 
abundantly supplied with towns and villages. 

Mineralogy and Mineral Productions. — A view nf the 
interior stimcture and component strata of the county may not 
improperly follow the general description of its extenial aspect; 
more especially as Wiltshire affords few materials connected with 
this subject, on which it will be necessary to enlarge. Chalk 
undoubtedly forpis the chief part of the substructure of all that 
extensive assentblage of hills, wJiich constitute the Downs. This 
substance, in some places, is extremely hard; though it inoi*e 
usually is of a soft marly texture. Of these two opposite sorts, 
the former, when burnt, affords -tolerable lime for the purposes of 
architecture, and the latter is sometimes used in its natural slate 
as a manure for the cl&ycy -soils in the vallics. The clialk of 
Sndlmry-hill is the finest in the county, and probably not inferior 
in whiteness to any in Europe. Considerable quantities of it are 
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consequently dug up.here^ and sold for the supply of the shops 
in tlie western counties. When analysed the calx is found to con- 
tain ninety-seven and a half grains of calcareous matter, and twb 
and a half of tenacious residuum, “ a brown slime like matter.’^* 
The under strata, composing the lower grounds of this district, 
are clays, flint, and sandstone. The two first are likewise fre- 
quently interspersed with the chalk in different parts of the liills. 
Of the last there arc several very singular veins running in variouit 
directions, both tlirougli South and North Wiltshire.f In the 
Jailer division of the county, however, the substructure is in 
other respects entirely opposite to that in the southern. Here 
the chief under stratum consists of a loose irregular mass of fiat 
broken stones, which lie in horizontal beds, mixed with earth. 
These, in some places, are of a schistose drscriplion, and sufii- 
cientlv thin to be used for covering liouses; .in others they arc 
so thick, as to be calculated fur pavements; and a third kind bears 
a strong affinity in shape and properties to free-stone: but in gene- 
lal Iboy arc discovered in detached fragments, well adapted for 
the construction of tlie dry wail-fences, so common in the neigh- 
bouring county of Glocestcr. Under the sand-strata at Swin- 
don is found a very singular rock, ^i^ore regularly stratified than 
the ** Corne-grate,’^ and of a most excellent quality, 7'his stone 
likewise serves witli equal advantage all the purposes of llie other 
sort. In the country between High worth and Claeje, by Wotton- 
Basset, '' is a hard close rock of a rough irregular kind of bas- 
tard limestone.'* but it is of little or no use either as a cement 
or a manure, and is on that account seldom used except for the 
construction or repair of roads, J Neitlier coal, nor any of the 
metallic ores, are at present among the natural productions of 
Wiltsliire. The author of the Magna Britannia, notwithstanding, 
supposes iron-stone to have'beeh discovered and wrought herein 
ancient times, because ab^iut the fields of Heddington, Broin- 

ham, 

• Marshairs " Economy of the Southern Counties.” Vol. II, p. 307. 

t Davies’s General View, &c. p. 9 . \ Ibid. p. 163,-16(5. 
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iiam^ Bowden^ &c. are often ploughed up Cinders^ which are the 
scoria of melted iron.^'* 

On the western side of the county, bordering on Somerset^ 
shire, are many freestone quarries, where vast quantities of fine 
Slone are obtained. The quarries at Box, near Bath, are as fa- 
mous as any in the vicinity of that city. The stone at Swindon 
is in much request for pating, for cisterns, tombs, &c. In 
tlie quarries at this town is also found a great variety of fossi- 
lized sea-shells, and other marine exuviae. Some years back a 
large trunk of a petrified tree was dug up at this place, and a 
considerable piece of it sent to the l^everean Museum. Near 
Wotton-Basset, a peculiar species of fossil abounds in the blue 
clay of the substrata. In shape and external character it resem- 
bles a small fir-apple, and is of a very brittle quality. Among 
the freestone in the neighbourhood of Grittleton, is found auothcr 
fossil-production of a very singular kind. It is a firrity substance, 
of a circular form, with the upper sut'face convex, and the under 
side concave. In this respect it bears some analogy to the basalt 
tic columns : but it is of small dimensious. 

Riveus.— ^Wiltshire abounds with rivers, most of which either 
take their rise within the county, or on its immediate conTines. 
Two of these, the Thames and the Lower-Avon, are uhquestiou- ' 
ably important streams. All the others are much inferior, both in 
extent and consequence ; but several of them nevertheless deserve 
to be particularly noticed: viz. the Upper, or Salisbury Avou, 
the Nadder, the Willey, the Bourne, and the Keiiuct. 

The origin, or fountain-head of the Thames, or, as it is some- 
times called, the Isis,’\' has been no less differently assigned in 
the writings of topographers, than that of the Nile by both an- 
cient 

^ * • 4 

• Magna Britannia, Wilts, 164. 

t Some writers, considering the word " Thames*’ as compounded of the 
terms " Thame” and " Isis,” contend that the river ought not to be deno- 
minated the Thames till the junctiuu of the Gloceitershire and Wiltshire 
branch of it with the Thaine” in Oxfordshire. 
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cient and^ modern travellei's. While some insist that its propel* 
source ought to be laid in Wiltshire, others maiiitain that Glo-^ 
eestershire has the better right to the distinction. But not only 
IS it disputed to which comity the source of this river strictly 
l*eloogs ; it is also a matter of eoiiteiition to what part of either it 
ahould properly be referred. Cncklnde, Kemhle, Swindon, and 
Highworth, have each their strenuous advocates among the fa- 
vourers of Wiltshire; but we coincide in opinion with those who 
contend for Glocestershire, and regard the Tkames-head near the 
village of Cotes, in the hilly tract of the Coteswolds, as tlio real 
spring of this mighty king of the British rivers.^* 

But though we thus admit that the Thames has its source in 
Glocestershire, it may be observed that it is in Wiltshire it lirst 
becomes a river of importance, by the junction of the numerous 
streams which fall into it during its passage throngh that county. 
The chief of these are the Swill-Brook, the Key-, and the Churn, 
ail of them nearly as considerable as the Thames itself, before its 
confluence with the river first mentioned. The Churn indeed is 
considered by some authors as the actual current of the 
Thames, f 

The Loujcr-Amn J, according to Skrine, rises in the hilly 
district of North Wiltshire, at a short di.stuHce from tlie town of 
Wotton-Basset §. This idea, however, is confessedly erroneous, 
for though its proper cliaiinel, like that of the Thames, has been 
aom<‘tirAi.*H disputed, it is now almost universally allowed to 
have its source from diflerent springs on the iiamecliate confines 
of this county and Glocestershire. Emerging from the hills, 
iTie r'ner proceeds in a curvilinear course eastwards, across the 
Fosse-road, till it fieaclies Malmesbury, w^bere it forms a junction 

with 

• Sie ucrounts ol*iliis river iw Beauties of Kn^Iand and Walc!>, Vul. I. 
jir. f..>; Vol. V. i>. and Vol. XlLp. 35. ^ 

t Skrine’s Accooot of HWer»> p. 335* 

4: This river is supposed by some autliots to be the Antoiiu of Tacitos; and 
Ibt' Bladon of William of Maiinesbury. . Magna Briiaunia. Wilts, p. 163. 

^ tbid, p. S33. 
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vtith several subsidiaty streams. Flowing hetieo in a southern 
direction, it receives a number of additional rivers not far from 
Great Somerfbrd; and continues by Daiitzey and Chippenham, 
aftcr.whicb its windings are numerous, from the billy nature of 
the country through which it passes, as it advances through the 
cloathing distiict, washing in its course the busy towns of 
Melksham and Bradford. It then sweeps boldly to the north- 
west, and enters Somersetshire on its way to Bath. This river 
is reinlered remarkable in history, by the researches of those 
authors who inaintaii\ that it drst formed the boundary between 
the Belgse and Hedui ; and afterwards, between the kingdoms 
of Wessex and Mercia.' From the numerous xestiges of anti- 
quity still discernible on its banks, there is no doubt but that they 
have been tlic scenes of many sanguinary conflicts in ancient times. 
Several of these are mentioned in the annals of our country; 
but the memory of others is lost, in all probability, for ever. A# 
an object of natural investigation, the Avon is distinguished by 
dark deep streaml, and frequently flows with considerable rapidity. 
The country through which it passes is in many places very beau- 
tiful, and covered, at intervals, with a profusion of wood; but, ex- 
cept when it approaches Somersetshire it is extremely flat, and can 
boast of few picturesque prospects. Nearly at an equal distance 
between Chippenham and Melksham stand the noble remains of 
Laycock- Abbey, a venerable monument of ancient grandeur. 

The Upper-Avon, or, as Skrine calls it, ” The Wiltsliire and 
Hampshire Avon,'' is formed by the confluence of sc\eral smaller 
rivers, which take their rise among the hills, near the centre 
of the county. After their junction, the Avon flows south- 
ward through a fine valley, which crosses the Downs* of Souih- 
AViltshire, by Ambresbury, Old Sarum, and Salisbury, and enters. 
Hampsliire about a mile from the town qf Downlon. The 
current of this river, before it reaches Salisbury, is cxlreinely 
winding ; and its banks* both above and below that city, are 
adorned witli chariuiug seats and villages. They also ofi'er 
many mOnmnents of ancient art; and, like those of the river al- 
t ' ready 
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ready described, liavc witnessed many events memorable in the 
annals of history, from the influence they have exerted on the 
general interests of the kingdom. •The principal rivers which 
flow into the Avon arc the Willey, the Nndder, and llie Bourne, 
The Willey has its rise at the foot of the Clay- Hills; and, run- 
ning in a eastern direction through Warminster, is joined by 
the rivulet called the Devenli*^ about a mile from that town, 
whence it flows along by lieytesbiiry and WiUon to Salisbury ; 
and there discharges itself, by two channels, into the Avon. The 
vale in which the river ns partakes much of the cluiracter of 
that last mentioned, exhibiling in addition a constant stries of 
isle.ts, or small islands, some of which are of consldeiable extent. 
These islets are most numerous in the vicinity of Wilton, which 
is wholly enveloped by the Various brancJics of the n\cr. Ashoit 
distance to the south-east of this town it is joined 

The Nadder, which takes its spring on the soathern extre- 
mity of the county, not far from Shaftsbury, in.Dorsetsliirc ; and 
derives its name from its serpentine course ; the word Adder'* 
being a corruption for ** Nadder," This river, in its progress 
to Wilton, flows near Wardour-Castlc, the village of llaciie, and 
a variety of other places of less importance. 

The Bourne rises among the hills in the vicinity of Easton, 
a village situated about five miles south-west, from Great Bed- 
win. What is remarkable, this stream is ojily occasional, flowing 
generally from October to the close of spring, and ceasing dur- 
ing the summer and harvest months. In its cdurse, after pass- 
ing Tidworth, it runs through a portion of Hampshire; but enters 
Ibis county again near Challcrton, and proceeds by Ncwton-Toncy, 

and 

* According to Caiaden, (his stream derives its stream from the circum- 
stance of its diving under ground near JVTaiden-Bradley, through wliicii it 
runs, and appearing again about a mile off. truth of that statement, 

ho a ever, is denied. by Bishop Gibson, and by the author of the Magna 
Rritannia. Dr. Stukelcy, on the other 'hand, supports the affinuation of 
Camden; and we have no doubt of his being correct. — Gough’s CaiTidcn, 
Vol, I. p. 89. Mag. Brit. Wills, p. 163. Beauties of Wiltshire, Yol. I. p, 15. 
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anil tho tIiiic\Vinl(rbouni(»s,to th« south-ea'^t of Salisbury, where 
ilv I'urrr lit joins tliat of the Avon. 

Tlio Ke^uict lius its origin cloa.e to the village of Ufcot, in the 
vifiuity of Barhury-Cjislle. J( flows fust to the north-west, and 
afterwards diitcDy north, to West Kennct, at which place it 
sweeps ronipUlily to the oast,* and continues in a somewhat 
devious course, by tin* town of Marlborougli, and the villages 
of Rainshury and Chilton, to Ilungorford, on tlie confines of 
Berkshire. This river, like the Willey, forms several islets; 
and its banks are distlnguisbed by many traces of remote an* 
tiquilj, among which the slupeudous temple at Avebury is most 
particiilurly lomarkable. Tlie Kennct is noted for its silver 
cels” and trout. 

Besides the rivers already mentioned, several others have their 
sources within the coniines of Wiltshire; hut they are cither of 
trivial extent, or leave the county so soon after tlieir rise, as 
scarcely to entitle tfiem to be ranked among the number of its 
streams. The principal of these arc the Stour, and the Brue : 
the former issues from several fountains in the pleasure-grounds 
attached to the elegant seat of that celebiated antiquary Sir R 
C, Uoarc ; and, flowing through Dorsetshire and Hampshire, min- 
gles its Waters with the Avon at Christ-Chiirch, in the Jailer 
couuiy. Tlie Brue likewise rises on the western verge of WiU- 
sliire, and flowing first to the sontli-west, and tlien to the iiorlh- 
west, through Somersetshire, empties itself into the Biistoh 
Ciiannel at a short distance from the mouth of tlic river Parrot, in 
the Bay of Bridgewater. 

Soil ano Climate! — The soil of this, county is various, hotli 
111 the southern, and in the northciii districts, lii the foimr.r, 
however, a much greater uniformity of disposition is observable 
than in the iuitcr. AH the higher laud, oir^Hic sides of the hills, 
from which the flints l^ve been washed oiT, exhibits very com- 
monly a Hialky ioam, or rather a dissolved chalks A flinty loam 
rh i I lly forms the soil o( the lowei grouuds of these .summits; 

9 and 
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and m tbo centre of (lie ^hich me i^atered by rivulets, 

the soil 15 usnally cninposod of a deep black earthy coverings a 
bed of broken tiinU ; but in some of the more extensne \ales 
there aic veins of peai^ formed by the black earth vrithout any 
mixtuie of flints. ** Hence we may obaeive/^ says Mr Davib^ 
'' that the white land prevails most near the sources of the 
iivulets> where the lulls are steepest^ and the flinty loams 
near the junction of the Jivulets, where the countiy is flattest.^' 
On those hilU« the sides of which air much washed^ the soil is 
of couisc extremely thin and weak ^ and, on the contraiy, the 
level topSf which have been little, if at all washed, ficqucntly 
possess a very strong and dc op soil. Some stifi cki} s and clayey 
loams are discovered in diflnent spots on the skiits ol this dis- 
liict; and its interior is intersected by sevcial stripes ot a sandy 
soil, following the course of the veins of sand-stone all early men- 
tioned. One stnpe, which is very narrow, but veiy tertile, cn- 
tcting the county in the vicinity ot Merc, runs by Maiden- 
Bindley, Warminster, Westbuiy, and Laving ton, towards Devizes, 
a here it meets and mutes with a wider and stiU more feitile 
liact of similar soil, winch stretches through the vale of Pewsej . 
and terminates at Buibage. From Sbaftsbury, in Dorsetsliirr, 
another stripe proceeds by Doiiliead, Ansty, Shaliowclitle, and 
FoVcUit, till it IS stopped by the high ground in Bui comb held 
This vein IS likewise met at, or near Fovant, by the range ol 
'' sand lulls coming fioin West Knoyje, ^ by Stop-Beacon and 
Ridge. 

Ill North Wiitshue, the soil, covering the exteiiaivo tiacts of 

Coin-Giate,’^ under-strata, is chiefly a calcareous loam of a 
reddish colour, and contains a consider! ble mixture of irregular 
flat stones. This loam difieis lourh ju quality^ according to its 
compaialivc distance iiom the lock, and to the absence, or pic- 
scnce,of an intervening layer of cold blue clay; which, particularly 
when situated near the surface, rendeis tli*^ soil much less tcitile 
than whr n il lies upon the pure warm stone; as is the case wilh all 
the land cxteiuliug from Chippenham sonthwnid thioii,ih .Mdk- 

sham 
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(ilifiun Rwd Trowbridge; except where .tbe veins of gravel above 
meulioiied interrupt the course of the rock. In ^aieveiil, how^ 
ever^ the soil is not deter ioraied ; but, on the contrary, is much 
iiuproved. Of the sand veins in this district^ one runs from 
Rodburu by Seagry, Draycot, and Sutton-Benger to Langtey- 
Burrell, near Chippenham; and another from Charlcot^ through 
Bremhitl to Branham. Detached masses of the same soil are lik<y 
wise s*een at Rowde and Seend ; and there is a third very nar- 
row stripe of it stretching also from Charlcot towards Swindon, 
Another soil in North Wiltshire^ which seems to'demaiid parti- 
cular notice, is that extending over the greater part of Bradon 
Forest: it is a cold iron clay of the very worst quality; so that 
the ground here ** was never so well applied as when in its origi- 
nal state of wood-land/' * 

The Climate of this county is not characterized by any very 
peculiar features except that the air in South Wiltshire, as on 
all open Downs, is generally cold and sharp. Hence that district, 
though highly favourable to the health both of men and beasts, 
is not very congenial to agricultural purposes. In North Wilt- 
shire the climate is mucli milder than in the south parts, biit 
is nevertheless likewise cold ; at least winter lingers here^longer 
than might be supposed, a consequence, most probably of the 
chilly retentive nature of:the under-soil throughout the greater 
part of it. ' ' 

t ^ 

AGaicuLTURE;-— ,To cxlubit any thing like a complete view of 
the agriculture of the county, and to notice specifically its va- 
rious products, would require a' much ampler detail than the 
limits of a work . like the present can properly allow. All wc 
intend under this head is to lay before the reader. a mere 
outline of the chief chiaiacteristic features which distinguish 
South and North Wiltshire, in tfaptTeajiect, do less than in ex- 
ternal appearance, undersbructure, soil, aqd climate. 

Generally speaking, the sopthern district may almost be re- 

garded 

* Davis's General View of the Agriculture of Wiltshire, p. S— 164— 1^. 
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garded as one vast sheep farm ; the greater part of its e)ctensiv^ 
downs, and many portions, of the vales being devoted to the 
rearing and feeding* of that useful animal. The summer stock 
of sheep .kept in this division alone was formerly estimated at 
somewhat more than 500,000 head, including lambs, of which at 
least 150,000 were bred annually. About thirty years ago, how- 
ever, this number had materially decreased, in consequence of 
the rage for improving the carcase, wlitcli led, in many instances, 
to very prejudicial results. Experience has at length happily 
corrected this errpr; and the farmers are now very generally 
satisfied that tender and delicate breeds cannot be reared with 
advantage, in trjicts of country so situated as the downs. But 
the diminution of stock considered in itself was not the only 
evil this improving system occasioned ; very serious injury like- 
wise arose to the arable cultivation, as the produce of the fold con- 
stitutes the chief, oi* rather the only manure which can he applied 
to the corn lands, bordering the downs, on account of the sloepness 
of the hills rendering it almost impracticable to effect that object 
by the usual means, • even allbougli abundance of other manures 
could be procured. The improved breeds did not merely deduct 
from the quantity of manure supplied ; but becoming incapable of 
feeding on the herb^tge of the downs, after few years^ cultiva- 
tfoii, they could no longer be retained by tfaeir owners. These 
facts liave tliereforc! again led to a different system, and one more 
suitable to the peculiar circumstances under wliich this extensive 
tract is cultivated. Instead of endeavouring to rival other coun- 
ties in the size and beauty of their sheep, the Wiltshire fanners, 
like their, ancestors, now look to the hardinc^Ss of the animal, 
and to the most efieciive means of raising food for their stock dur- 
ing winter. * To combine these objects with improvement, has in- 
"deed formed the principle upon which the introductioi^ of new 
breeds, or the crossing them with the old ones, has been lately 
aiteippted; and, for some time, warm contests were kept up be- 
tween the different speculators, respeotihg the breeds, really 
pmessing the best claims to general attention. These contest**. 

however* 
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however, have at lei)s;th nearly subsided : the majority of sheep 
are the long legged 'Wiltshire breed ; but many flocks consist of the 
South Powns sheep fram Sussex, which were first intifoduced into 
the county by Mr. Mighell of Kennct, in the year 1789. This 
kind being small in size^ and extremely hardy, is both eksily 
fed and able to support ttie rigour of winter, which are essential 
requisites in a country so cold as the Downs, and so scantily sup- 
plied vdth winter food. The original Wiltshire breed are 
thought by some farmers to be no less hardy tlian the South 
Down ; but they do not to feeiSt so plose, and are ^certainly inferioi* 
in carcase as well as in wool. Some persons, notwithstanding, 
regard the former, as the more digihlo breed for Wiltshire, be* 
cause of their being the natural stock of the county, and they ima* 
gine, that the South Down breed, not having this advantage, will 
soon begin to decline. Fact, however, is hitherto in direct oppo^ 
sition to this reasoning, for these sheep are improved as a breed, 
while at the same time the total number, in the district, is near* 
ly onc*third higher than at any former ponod. 

In the south-west portion of Wiltshire, adjoining to Dorset* 
shiie, a considerable number of Cows are kept for the purpose of 
making butter j in order to assist, with the contiguous parts of 
tjic latter county and Somersetshire, in the supply of the cities 
of Bath and Salisbury, tknh acme towns of the noithem district, 
which lie immedih^ly neighbourhood of the great cheese 

dairies, where whey butter only is, made. 

TKe Wiltshire bowns, ^ 3^1r. Davis asserts, produce not only 
every kind of uaturaf^rass, but also various sorts of plants ; and 
the sweetness of ti)N^/^d4opends much more on iU being kept close, 
and eaten as as it shoots, than on any pSi^cular good qua- 
lity of the ^rass itself ; ihi^thero are many Dovtos which, whiSf 
they m cloaely fed, appear to be vi^meet j whicti, if suf- 
fciedto raK a without a^fl ktock on them, will bar 

conic so coarse cm sdj^^^at sheep would almost as soon starve 
as cat the grass* they pro&qe«^ Even ou those parts of the I>owiis^ 
where the finer and abound, the soil is frequentl]^ 

Voi. E 
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$0 porous^ that notlung but^^Iose and constant tread* 

ing will'^P^event them from dying away, or being choaked by the 
larger and coarser grasses/* * 

.With respect to the arable cultivation this district, it pos- 
sesses no very peculiar features* FaUawing is in very general 
use; and the chief manure, as already remarked, is tlie produce 
of ilie sheep-fold. The most general crops on the high white- 
lands are wheat and barley ; and on the grounds, in ih^vallies, 
green-crops for the .winter maintenance of the sheep and cuttle. 
Potatoes are likewise planted in considerable (piantities on the 
sandy veins which run through the county in this division. On the 
meadow iauds, irrigation is practised, perhaps, more extensively 
here, than in any county of England, and with signal advantages. 
Indeed water meadows are. indispensable appendages to a South 
Wiltshire farm; as without them it. would be almost impossible 
to pursue the present system of • sheep-breeding, which is cer- 
tainly more prohtable.to the farmer, to his landlord, aiul to the 
country at large, than any other mode of agriculture that could 
be substituted in its stead 

One meadow at Orcheston, which is usually ranked among the 
water-meadow^; though the overflowing in* this instance is en- 
tirely natural, has long attractedl particular notice on account of 
the extraordinary Inxiirlance, and supposed , poeuiiar character, of 
. its grass. This meadow is situated In Jthe cootie of a gentle dip, 
or shallow valley, formed by pmooth of tite Powus, 

and coinprises an extent of sonicwbat t)ho^ than two acres land a 
half. The soil here is apale brown lo^, nows^s apparently dif- 
fering /tom the ^pils usually found/l^^e. holtpins between , the 
hills of alt chajyi ^districts; and the stream which overflows it is 
l^rely one of those periodical sprihgs so , common in similar 

. ^ . tracts. 

' V Forkli^Wicitount of the tnsfihodhf mWdowt^^ snd their go.- 

tfi« leader W « Ccondiny ofihr 
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tracts. fertility^ however, is certainly astonishing ; twelve 
tons of hay being frequently produced from this small spot ni 
one season ; and not only is the crop prolific, but the quality of 
the hay is exceedingly good. 

Concerning the kind ^of grass which the meadow afibrds^ 
much difference of opinion prevails among botanists and agricul«* 
iuralists. Marshall describes it as an ag‘ro»i 2 if, or bent-grass.'^ 
mixed with the mild or creeping crowfoot {ranumuhs repens) 
together with some plants of the common crowfoot {ranunculus 
ucris,y* Davis strendoiisly <^outeuds that it is the agrostis sUdo- 
nifera, alone. Others maintain that it is tlie poa trimahs * ; and 
some few that it is a distinct species /rom any known in England. 
Dr. MaloOj differing from all these opinions, says it is not com- 
posed of one kind of grass^ bat of most of tlie grasses which grow 
in other meadows, and chiefly of the three species called the 
hoUus hnatus, the lolhm perenne, with some inivture of the agros^ 
fis stohnifef'nf. This gentleman further stales, that when he 
visited Orcheston, in August 1798, all the grasses w^re pretty 
nearly of the same length, and mcasiued about seven feet. 

The* distirf^^ishing feature of the agriculiare of North Wilt* 
shire is the pasturage, or grazing s^sttsn ; whi^ is condiiqtecl 
principally with a view to the supply of the dairy with milk for 
the manufaclure of cheese. <5rcat numbers of Cows are, therefore, 
kept id that district, and a considerable part of them is likewise 
reared in it; hut many of' the dairy farmers conceiving it more 
for their interest to purcliasc them full grown, when they can 
have a choice, than to breed them, and rim the nsks attendant 
on that practice, have of late years almost entirely abandoned it. 
The stock most prevalent in North -Wiltshire is the long horned, or 
as they are commonly called, the^‘ North Country" cows; but the 
Devonshire kind has also been introduced for sqme time ; and the 
farmers, as may be^^posed, vary much in offiniori respecting 
their comparative morifs. The supporters of the former contend 

£ 2 that 

’V Maishairs Economy of the Soathero Counties, Vo). 11 . p. S 41 . 
t Traiitactionv ofihe Lmneau Socury, Vo). V. 
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that they afioid a srnater quant ty ot milk, and piodiitc* a inopp 
eulaii^ed carcdse mIicu iuincd out to bo iatted liiau llic lalUr 
On the oticr hand, tliti idvourers ot the Do\onslurc tows as- 
t»e] ttli.it they ^ivc as much milk as the loii!^ homed kind, and 
yet arc so much smallei, and cat so much less food, that the 
quanhly of laud ncctssaiy to ketp two of the one soit will 
support Ihne of the othci , vliileat the same time the latter po&- 
st'^s the ad\ an tage of an iving at perfection nearly t\io years 
lailici 

TIk ( lieesc of North Wiltshire has long been deservedly 
tamed, thoui,li loi some time after it became th« staple com- 
modity h(U, it i»as sold in the London market as the manu- 
facture of (jlocesttrshiic Now, howe\(r, nnirh of it well 
known nndci the appellation of the ** Noilh -Wiltshire/' and is very 
genu ally esitemed superioi to the cheese of lh« ad|oiupng county, 
being equ illy i ich as the b< st sort of th* vale of Bf rklc >, and in e 
from tint degiee <if pungent y, or sluupness, which is so otlensive 
to some palates In all things iclative to the dairv, indeed, the 
tuhahikuits of this district probably excel those of any pait m 
England, and evince that the quality of its prddiiec deprnds 
fully as much on piopcr nmnag uncut as on any peculiarity of 
situation, soil, oi ilimatiiie, as it is will known that few huts 
of country vaiy moie, in these cmomstancf s, th.in the diflticril 
poitions of North-Wdtshiu , and yet the ihecso is almost equally 
good thioughout its wliole extent This aiticle, as made heic, is 
of vaiious sorts , but the most couirpon are the “ Hun Cheiscs," 
thf Broad Thu k'' and the Loaf Cheesf s ” Oi thest the 
two iirst mentioned aic clnracterizcd by Mr Marshall, as le- 
Hdiibling those of the vale of Beikley, and as usually sold loi 

** double 

* Miifibiirs Hund Ltonoiny of Glorestmlur«> fiu Vol p 14f -1 1 
^(1 Edu S vols b A .1706 lli» work coin^triif nimh mtermn- 

tioii ( It igrtertleorat 9 ubj,CLU, particularly respaolm^ tht uunuigcniriit i f liuirj 
farms ind ihe different prorc>Sf4 of niakuiS cheese, intcr'tpersid with mu t 
jod Cl us u dictions uu the pccub^rities of tath sysUm, and the m < << ty 
fnvtsligatiJig the subject in a ocicnUfic mapaer* 
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^ double and single Glocester/^ in the metrdpolis. The last in 
that peculiarly distinguished by tlie name of the iJorlh Wilt- 
shire/^ and described by the same author as having ** of late years 
become so high in fashion as to fetch fifteen or twenty shillings a 
hundred weight more ^t market than Tlnii Clicese of perhaps a 
superior quality.” ^ 

But though the principal part of the pasture lands in this dis- 
trict is devoted to the purposes of the dairy, a considerable portion 
of them is also appropriated to grazing cattle for sale, in truth, the 
latter branch of agricultural pursuit has extended itself greatly 
of late years^ and has in some degree lessened tlic number 
and extent of the dairy-farms: it occupies about a fourtli of the 
whole pasturage in North Wiltehii;e. Some largo flocks of sheep 
arc kept here; but their amount is rapidly decreasing, and the 
land applied to a bettor purpose. A few sliecp are likewise at- 
tached to almost every dairy-farm for pnvjttc use. 

The manures employed in this tract are chiefly the produce 
of the sheep-fold, and of the stalls and sheds, whether the land is 
under grass or tillage. Irrigation is comparatively but little prac- 
tised ; thougii such Ihrmers as have adopted the system uniformly 
acknowledge that ills fraught with great advantages here as well 
as in South-Wiltshire. ' . 

Pigs are reared in vast numbers iu difiWent parts of the 
county, and particularly constitute essential appendages to the 
dairy fiitms of its uorlheni division. The most general kind is a 
mixture of the long car^ White, or Old Wiltshire pig,” and the 

Black African, or Negro,” which cross has been found to he a 
very signal improvement oh both breeds. Many of those aiiimak 
are sold alive to the butcliers for the supply of* the neighbour- 
ing towns with pork; but'the far greater proportion of them are ^ 
killed by the fanners themselves, and. cured as Pacoji. The last 
article of Wiltshire' pr^dne^ is no less celebrated ftian its cheese,, 
at least when the pig Bas^been principally bred ou the wliey and 

E 3 . offal 

• .Ubi supra, p/ 161 . , / 
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offal of the dairy ; and lias received a mixture of barley^meal as 
fattiug food, 

Wastl Lands.— It is a very common idea; one indeed which 
strikes every traveller unacquainted with the economy of this 
county, that the ^Vlltshl^e Downs, (and particularly Salisbury 
plain,) consist entireh of waste land.*’ The notion, however, is 
complettly erroneous; for if the coirrct appropuation of land iO 
to he estimated by its comparative utility in different Conditions, 
the application of the grounds in the chalk district cannot be 
very easily improved, or inalerially altered for the better. The 
Wiltshire Downs in feci would be injured, and not benefited, by 
the exertions qf agricultural skill, as the nature of the hcibagc is 
such as to rentier them much " sweeter for sheep when close fr d 
than if trained up like rich pastures.*^ But though these re- 
marks are applicable jii general, to the higher lands, many 
exceptions could be pointed out, particularly in the vallies, in 
which the grounds, now in commonage, might be made much 
more valuable to their possessois, and beneficial to the coun- 
try, by being placed in a state of severalty, and properly cul- 
tiiaUd. 

In North Wiltshire the numbei of common fields is veiy great; 
but none of them are of any eonsidcralile extent. It is a matter 
of regret, hoi^^cver, that they should ex»t at all, as many of 
them are dispersed over the richest soil in the district^ ami, if 
brought under regular cultivation, would be exttcraely pioduc- 
live. There are also some Heaths which are susceptible ofim- 
provement; but in general they would pay better for planting, 
particularly those in llio vitinity of Bradon Forest. 

Forests, Chases, Woodlands, and Plantations. M an * 
early period, history informs us, that a great part of Wiltshire was 
cov( red with trees, and was therefore considered forest. This state- 
ment, however, must have applied chiefly to the north-western divi- 
sion 
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isbn of the county^ os little doubt can be entertained bat that the 
high lands of its southern distiict have remained in their prcseul 
open and unsheUered condilioii from the most remote ages. North- 
Wiltshire is particulaily noticed in the ancient writers as opposing 
many djiTicultics to the conquests of Vespasian^ fiom the clo'Se 
and woody nature of its suifaco. 

The Paresis which lay either "partly, or wliolly, in Wiltshire, 
were, 

* First. The New-Foresl, which was formed, or greatly enlarged, 
by William the Conqueror, occupied a considerable portion of the 
lands on its southern and eastern confines ; and by some writers 
it is said to have extended even so far as Devizes. A short ac- 
count of tiiis forest will be found in our description of Hampshire, 

to which the reader is referred 
* 

hfecondly. Seltv^od- Forest, which was situated mostly iii 
Soincrselshire, comprehended likewise a portion of the lands on 
the south-western side of this county, By whom it was fiist 
coNstitMted a forest, or when disadforested, is equally uncertain ; 
but It was apparently a forest m the Anglo-Saxon era, and we find 
it related that it was wilhiii^its boundaries that Alfred remained 
for some months, -when be ronsidered liis army loo weak to 
oppose the Danes in the open field. 

'rhirdly, Melkshmi-Forcst, which covered a large tract of 
country, extended from the vicinity of the town whence it derived 
its name, northward towards Chippepbam. In the reiqn of Ed- 
ward f. tha custody of this forest was committed to IMatthew 
Filz-dohn, governor of the castle of Devizes ; but he havrug neg- 
lected his trust, and materially injured the plantations, the king 
took the charge of it for some time iuto his own hands. Upon 
promises of belter management in future, it was again restored to 
ti^ custody of Fitz-Jobm 

Fourthly. Chigpeinha'tH^FoTtst, which, in the reign' of the mo- 
narch last mentioned, waatihawise cominittcd to the custody of the 
governor of that of Melkshifuin ; and is supposed to have been eon- 

E 4 ^ nt'cted 
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ucctcd withyor attached to, the palace of the West Saxod moharchs 
wheu they resided at Chippenham. 

Fifthly. Bradon- Forest, situated on the northern skirts of the 
couhty^and probably the most extensive of ^tiy of those 'which lay 
wholly within its boui^daries. It was anciently called Bredon-^ 
Wood, According- to Brompton, ASthelwold, in the year 905, 
put to military execution all Brithendune, (that is, all the in* 
habitants of Bradon Forest,) as far as Brandestoke,^ or, as Uigden 
more rightly expresses it, Bradenstoke/' In the reign of Henry 
IV. Edmund de Laiigton, Earl of Cambridge,, and Duke of York, 
was keeper of this forest, and left it, with his oilier estates, to 
his sou and heir Edward, Earl of Rutland. Almost all the trees, 
of which there were many valuable ones here, are now cut down ; 
i^nd the grounds are either inclosed for cultivation, or lie, as al- 
i'cady hinted, in a waste or ^mmonabie condition. Whether 
the application of this traci to agricultural purposes renders it 
more useful and productive than it would be if again appropriated 
to the growth of wood, >8 extremely questionable. Indeed we 
have little hesitation in deelaring oUr conviction that it is not, 
and ne^er^will be, until the soil ^nd uiu1cr*strata shall suftcr a 
more materia! chang||, thaui we have yet learned that culture is 
capable of effecting; < * ' 

Sixthly. CVare?M;fcm-J!rdreer,,whichwasprol^bty a branch of the 
New-Forcst, and during several reigns, have been n fa- 

voiirite resort of the Engliish mdnarctis.^ ^'1[Y' was on his return 
from hunting in this' forest that Edward tltn^ martyr was mur- 
dered by order of his mother-in-law^ with the view of securing 
the throne to he^rnou Ethelred^. Here also it is most likely 
that Henry 11. lind'vhjs successors, to Edward III. enjoyed the 
amusements of th^-el^ac'e, during (heir frequent visits to the 
palace, from which the name* of thO: forest was borrowed, agd 

which, 

• Lewh\ Historical Autiquilies concerning' l^oreiU and Forest Laws.’* 


p. i:'. 4io. 1UI2. Ironi a manuscript \f\%Xifry .ai Salisbury : but Henry yf Ilun- 
and aoiae other old bi^iwtan;;!, say that Edward, .after spending the 
(hij^'^bunting atiir iVarelk^fn, wa^ piurdered At Col^- Castle. fiee*Beasties. 
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as pitMousIy noticed^ was the theatre of many imporianl 
occiJTii iices III English history. 

- Seventhly. Chutc^Fortst^ which is situated on thc^ eastern 
confines of the county adjoining to Hampshire^ and was probably, 
as well as Clarendon-Forest, a collateral branchy or portion of 
the New-Forest 

Lastly. Savernake^Fore^t, is the only one in Wiltshire still 
remaining in a well-MOoded condition; and it may be observed 
lliat this is tlic only one in England in the possession of a 
subject. It is the property of the Earl of Aylesbury, into 
whose family it came by the marriage of Thomas, Lord Bruce, } 
with Lady Anne Seymour, the daughter of Henry, Lord Beau- 
champ, and the sister and heiress of William Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset, sixth in descent from the Protector. When aunexed 
to the Crown it was usually assigned by the reigning monarch as 
pait of the jointure of the Queeu Consort, and was, in particular, 
long held by Eleanor, wife of King Edward 111. Several war- 
rants to the keepeis, sigued by her Higlmev.s, arc still extant 
among the writings relat lug to the forest in iheVustody of the 
noble owner. Many of the oaks here aie exceedingly large and 
nidjesiic. One, called by way of distiuc^^ the ffivg Oak^ is 
remarkable both for the size ot its tiunk, ^d the wide >prcad>of 
its luxuriant br^ohes. This forest, with tiie adjoining p^urk of 
Tottenham, iht|r,]|^esldcucc of the Bruce family* comprelicuds 
an extent of countij^, nearly sixteen miles in circumference. It is 
^wlII blocked with deer, and exhibits eome fine and highly inter- 
♦ bling sceiieiy.* * 

Tlie Chaves within Wiltshiie are supposed to have been an* 
i*if ntly numerous, but only three woodland districts now retain 
lliat pcculidr appellation. These arc, Crmbaurn-Ckacey Veni- 
d(Cdi-Chavf, fini Albomm^Chacc. The Iwo^ first adjoin imme- 
diately to each other, and occupy a long, narrow tract ot country 

mi 

♦ It may here be sUlvd th4t Wind^ir-Forest iuclade;> that portiou of 
Wtltbhiie whicli ts bitiiated near Oakit^^hara in Berkshire, at the distance of 
hhimt thirty iiules from the easlcra border of the county. 
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on the southern confines of Wiltshire, where it unites with Dor* 
setbhire. The labt is bituatcd almost in the very centre of Marl- 
borough Downs, and foims a lemai'kablc contrast to the bleaic 
and naked appearance of the surrounding scenery. 

With respect to tlie Woodlmids and Plantations not com- 
prehended in the forests or chaces, it may be remarked that 
patches of trees occur frequently in the valhos, and particu- 
larly in the uorihem district. Some fine plantations surround 
the numerous seats by which the county is adorned; but too 
litllc attention, we fear, is paid in general to the proper rearing 
of wood, considering the groat scarcity of fuel arising from 
the total absence of coal strata.^ 

Boads an»Can\ls. — Few counties in England are* bettor 
supplied with turnpikc-roads than Wiltshiro. The gieat lOad 
from London to Bath and Bristol eut(*rs the county at Hung<*r- 
ford ; and, passing tlirough Marlborough and Kennct, divides at 
Beckham|don*lnn, into two branches, one of which continues by 
Caine and Chippenham, to Bath; while the other proceeds in a 
curvilinear direction, by Devizes and MclK^ham, tothc same place. 
A soeCiini great road ruiH fiom London to Exdtr through Salis- 
bury ; and a thud also from tlie metropolis over the Downs, by 
Ameshury, by Drptford-Inn and Mere, into SomersetshiTO. All 
tliese roads, as well as numtroos others of losaer note, which 
blanch olf fi om Salisbury a|id the chief tpwns^ andcross Wiltshne, 
are will coustiueicd, and genet ally kept m excellent repair. 

As to the py irate roatls, Ihty ai'e like those of inost other parts 
of the isUnd, good ot bad iii proportion to the plenty or scaicity 
of piopcr materials for tbeir formation. In the southern division 
of the county, they arc generally much belter than in its northern 
poition. Indeed, ui the latter district, the private roads were 

even 

• It livs> boon iiH^ined that Coal is to be obtained from Wiltvlnrc : and 
about tn(.nty five ^thirty yeari back a shaft wav sunk in Molinslmry- 
f Common, after proceeding to a ooi»iderabJe depth, wubout obtuiinnj 

tlie desired subdauce, the advei^tureia deserted the place* 
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even proverbially bad> till the construction of the late turn* 
pikes stimulated the inhabitants to impro\e their parochial 
wajs. 

The Canals i»hich intersect any part of Wiltshire are four 
4n number : first, the Thames and Severn Canal ;*-*secoTidiy, the 
Keniiet and Avon Canal thirdly, llie Wiltshire anS Berkshire 
CanaJ ; — and, fourthly, the Southampton CanaL 

The Thames and Severn Canal ^ 'which commences at Stroud 
in Glocrstershire, and tcrmiitates near Lechlade in the same 
county, only passes through a very small portion of the noithern 
boundary of Wiltshire. It has, therefore, been Vjcry properly de- 
scribed in our account of Glocestershirc, to which the reader is 
referred.’’^ 

The Kennct and Avan Canal, intended to connect the naviga- 
tion of these Iwo rivers, and consequently that of the I'haiQcs 
and Avon, was first projected in the year 1794^ Wlien an act was 
obtained for its construction, in a certain line fiom Newbery to 
wheie the Avon is navigable near^Bath. This act empowered 
the company to raise the sum of 420,0001. to he divided into 3^0‘ 
shares, a limited number of half sliaros ; and also \o increase 
that amount by 150,0001. more, if the original sum should not bo 
found adequate to the completion of the intemled plan. Two 
years after the passing of this act aiiolher was obtained; and 
again, in 1798, a third, both approving of variations which it was 
deemed proper to make in the line, or direction, of the canal. By 
these dclayjs in the execution of their object, and the expenses 
which necessarily attended their applications to P^uliamtnt, the 
company found themselves, in 1801, couip( lied to solicit a fourth 
act, m order to obtain authority to raise a turthcr sum ol 24O,0OOL 
by the creation of 4000 iu*w sluues. An was accordingly 
passed for this purpose; and the increase of money for a time pro- 
duced some beueficiu) eficcts ; biit the shares soon again e\pcri- 
cnced considerable dep%ciation. In the report of a general cum- 
luittce held on the 23(1 of Sept. 1803, it is slated, '' that though 

nine- 


^ See Beauties, VoL V, p. 6l3. 
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nlneteeti miiea of tlie line was opened ; yet the most difficult and 
cKpeiisive part, a junction with the Avon, was only in forwardness ; 
that a length of fifteen miles, from ifoxhaiiger to Pewsey, was 
^ only hegim ; that eight miles from thence to Great Bedwin re- 
mained untoiiciicd ; and .that from Great Bcdwiii to Newbery, au 
extent of fifteen miles only was navigable/^ Hence it appeared 
tliat nearly ten years after its commencement not above ouc-iialf of 
Hie undertaking !iad been accomplished, though the actual expen-' 
iKture was declared to have exceeded 500,0001. as early as 
the year 1801. The unpromising view of the concern which 
report presented, as may be supposed, contributed in no small 
degree to lessen the value c|f its shares. The work, lidwevcr, still 
went on, no^thstandiug alt these obstacles ; and at length, in 
June, 1809, an advertisement appeared in (he public papers, 
staling that the canal would be open for boiits at ilie ensuing 
Christinas, an event which we are infoimed really took place. 
The present line of this canal, from Bath, crosses the wiiolc of the 
‘ county of Wilts from west to east, ciitering it near ffhts/nj, to the 
“north of which it crosses the river Avon, and again at Bradford ; 
it then passes on tlie south side of Trowbt idgr, and runs along by 
Potshot to Dcvizcg, Oil the north-west of this town it ascends 
a long and sleep hill, by means of several locks. U next pro- 
ceeds in a valley for several miles; and passes through the parishes 
of Bishops-Oaimings, AU-Caniiings, Stan|pu» Barnard, Alton- 
Burns, Wilcot, and W cotton -Rivers, where il h conveyed through 
a hill by a tunnel ; and is afterwards conducted by tlie side of a 
nvvr, iiiror.gh Groat Bedwiu, to Hungerford, where it .enters 
Berkshire, and contjtlues along the banks of the Koimct, which 
it cros'^es at Newbery, till its junction with that river near 
Reading. 

'I'he Hr iUshirc and Berkshire Canal strikes off from the Kon- 

' i 

lud w, id Avon Canal at Semington; ^d^ fuaiuug in a direction 
alniost dne iiortli, passes by ftlplksham towards Chippenham, 
(with which town, as well as with that of t’alne, it is connected 
b'j hfuail eoHaleral branches) front wfaeuco it proceeds to Foxhain. 

. . . Soon 
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Sdon after, it turns almost directly to tlie east, flowincfby ^VoUon- 
Basset, Cliaddenton, and Swindon, to \yithin a mile of High- 
worth, near which town it leaves this county, and passes into 
Berkshire on its way to join the Thames at a short distance bilow 
Abingdon. The first Act for the lorniation of this Canal wa> 
passeM in 179-5; and by it tlie Company were empowered to raise 
111,0001. in shares of 1001. each; and in case of ilic insiifii- 
ciency of that sum to complete their plan, 1-50,000}. more, by sub- 
scription or mortgage. Accordingly, in conformity with these 
powers, the two sums were successively obtained; but boUi toge- 
ther fell far short of the expenditure actually found necessary for 
the completion of the andertaking. A second application was 
thcH'foro made to Parliament for leave to iiicreawsc Uu ir stock, by 
an additional sum of 200,0001. which was granted ; and tiie Canal 
has at length been opened for navigation. 

The Salishnri/ and Soutkamptm Cwial commences at the 
former city, and running south-east lea\(s Wiltshire at West- 
This Ccinai was begun in 179>5, and is particularly useful 
in facilitating the conveyance of cgals to Salisbury and its noigli- 
bourhood. 

Tlj(se dilFcrcut canals are carried o\er the lisers which they 
iiittrsecl in their line througii this county by nnmerous 
thtrlSy some of them of con’siderable evtcut. The only Tunnel 
is that on the Kisnnc^and A\oii Canal near Bnibage, which, as 
well as the more conspicuous aqueducts, will be noticed here- 
after. 

M ANiir\rrrrirs. — The manufactures of Wiltshire arc va- 
rious, and of great extent. Salhhny is noted for its fiannels 
and fancy woollens ; and besides carries on a considerable manu- 
factory of cutlery and steel goods, which are probably siipeiior 
in workmanship to any in the kingdom. JVfUon is cflebrated 
for a large manufactory olteaipets, and another for fancy woollens. 
At Merc, and in its* neirhlmnihood, n great quantity of linen is 
made, chicfiy dowigs and bed-ticks. Bi'>)ad cloths, kerseymeres^ 
aud fancy cloths, aie the principal produce of the towns of Brud- 
t ^ ford. 
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ford, Trowbridge, Warminstor, Wcstbury, Mclk^liam, Cliippen- 
liam, and all the adjacent towns and villages, fiom Chippenhum 
to He^tesbiny mclusive. Albaum carries on an excellent manu- 
factory of cotton goods, of which fustians and tbicks( ts form the 
* most valuable portion; and Stcindm and its vicinity has been 
long himed toi lU maimfaclory of gloves. Wc shall only here 
furthei add, that in some paiishes neai Stourton and Maidcn- 
Bradley, the poor have o( late > cars been supplied with flaK» 
from the tieighbouiiiig maniitac tones in Doisctshire, and also 
with silk fiom the lluowsteis at Bruton in Someisctshire, Ad- 
veiting to this subject, Mr. Davis says, the spinning of silk is 
an adiniighlc cniplo\ment lor the poor of any village. 'Women 
and gills woik dt home , and childicn arc sent to spin at a ^(hool 
appointed for the purpose, under the management of a mistiess, 
with the occasional attendance of the manufaetuui. The law 
material is weighed out, and the woik wetgliid hack again, dr- 
ducting foi waste from the spinning money ; and the gnat value 
of the ai tide requiting rare to secure their w< ckly earnings, has 
taught the toUagirs of these villages a degice of caidulncss 
wliidi was before but little known lo Ihcra.”* 


Ecclisiasik \l A^D OiviL Division \\v Gov^R^w>^^ — 
The whole ot this county is situiUd iii tlie proviiue of Canter- 
huiy, and, with the exception of the parish of Kingswood,| is 
fii the diocese of Si^alistniry. It compiehends two Aichdcacoiiiics, 
Saium and Wilt** , the formci comprising the deaneries ot Salis- 
buiy, Amcsbuiy, Chalk, Pottcin, Wilton, and Wily; and tin 
latter, with the anirexed leclory of Minety, those of Avdnii v, 
Cncklado, Malmesbury, and Marlboiougli. 

As tn the other counties of England, the chief iivil magistratrs 
of Willshne arc tbc*Lord Lieiitenaut, the Custos Rotalorum, and 
the High Sheiitf, which last is elected, arnually, and whoso 

f • official 




♦ Oeiicrat View, p. 2if0, 

I and Arehdeacoury of G'occi^tcr. \\ lili^ ' 
Ita 4to« Edit. 17 VJ. 
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official business is cliicfly conducted by an under or. deputy- 
siteritf. The other local .members of government are justices of 
the peacc> mayors and bailiffs of boroughs^ and a variety of 
subordinate office. The acting- magistrates are seventy-three, 
and the pelty-sessioiis for the county thirteen, in number. 

Wiltshire is comprehended iu the western circuit, and sends 
thirty-four members to Parliament, viz. two knights of the shire, 
two citizens for Sadisbiiry,. and two burgesses for each of th.e fol- 
lowing boroughs : Chippenham, Caine, Cricklade, Devizes, Hey- 
tesbury, Dindou, Dowiiton, Great-Bedwin, Marlborough, Malmes- 
bury, Ludgershall, Westbury, Wilton, Wotton-Baaset, and Old 
Sarum. At an early period the whole couitiy was divided into 
twenty -nine portions, called hundreds , (named in a subsequent 
page,) and these are again subdivided into two liundred and 
ninety-five smaller districts, called Parishes ; with parts of four- 
teen others. In the county \%mtxiity, Salisbury, and twenty* 
three market-towns^ viz. Amesbury, Bradford, Caine, Chippen- 
ham, Cricklade, Devizes, Downton, Great-Bcdwiri, Heytesbury^ 
Hiudon, Ludgershall, Malmesbury, Marlborough, Market-La- 
vinglon, Melksham, Mere, Swindon, Trowbridge, Warminster, 
Westbury, Wilton, (the county-town), and W otton-Basset. • 

List of Persons to whom the Conqueror gave Lands in W ilt- 
shire, and of the other Landholders therein, minlioned in 
the Domesday-hook. 

William the Conqueror, in rewarding hjs Norman adherents 
for their services during his contest for the'EifgUsli tlmuir, con- 
ferred upon them a number of manors in this county : To Hugh 
Montgomery, Earl of Arundel, &c. he gave thrdb manors : to Hugh 
de Jbrincis, Eiu^t of Chester, six: iValfer Gifard, Earl of 
Buckingliam, one: Ear) of Moreton and Cornwall, five 

Eai'l of Melient^ind Leicester, seven: William, Earl ot 
Ewe and I^ord Hastings, sixteen i Mortimer, ten : 

9 . V Richetrd 
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Richard dt Tonebngd'c, one . Edward, Earl of Sdresbnry, 
thirty -three : Alheru dc Vete, ten: Hcpty dcFernrs, three: 
Diogo rf/ Chffmd, three: Roger, Lord Beikley, three : i?o- 
bert Fitzgerald, nine: Jldo Crispin, twelve; William Fitz» 
Austnlph, one : M'tlliam Pcvnel, two : Rtthai d de Cnn i, thice: 
Jin git dc Bolchee, one: Robert lyOdy, besides forty -two 
houses, twenty -eight . and Osbirt Giffard, ten* 

In addition to the above list of names, the following persons 
at the Cl a of the ^oiman conquest appear to have posses<ied lands 
in this county. 

The King« Titf Bishop of Winchester. The Bishop of 
Salisbury. The Bishop of Baieu\ The Bishop of Coutances. 
I’lie Bisliop of Lisieux. The Abbey of Glastonbuiy. The Ab- 
bey of Malmesbury. The Abbey of Wtstmnislcr. The Abbey of 
Winchester. The Abbey of Cranboarii. Abbess ^f Shaftesbury. 
'Abbess of Wilton. Abbess of Winchester. Abbtvs of Ruinscy 
Abbess of Amrcsbuiy. The Church of Bee. Giiald, Priest ol 
Wilton The Canons of Lisicux. Eail Roger. Kail Hugo. Ed- 
watd ol Salisbury. Eniulfus de Hesdiii. Alured of Marlcburgh 
llumphiey de l/sle. GiUierl de Bietuile* Duiancl of Glu csUi 
Hillium de Braicosp. William tic Mom n. William de Fair isr. 
Walsrinus de Dowai Waleian Ven&tor William, sou of Widon 
Richard, son of Earl Gilbert. Radulfus de Mortciner. Robeit, 
son of Girold. Robert, son of Rolf. Roger deCmcelle. Bernard 
PanccviiU. Berenger Gifard. Osbern Gtfa.nl. Hugo Lasne 
Hugo, son of Baldric. lIiiQipluey CamCraiius. Guiitridu^ 
Maldwitb. Alttcfdidc H|spanm. Aiulfus, the sherid^. Nigcllus, 
the physician. Oab^in, tjbepnest. Richard Puiiigiunt. Robert 
Maroscal. Robert Flavus. Richard Starmid. Raniaidns Canud. 
Maci de Moretattia. Gozelinus Rivere. Godoscal. Herman 
and others iti the service of the Kiog. Odo, and otHer Thaties 
of the King. Ilerveus, and other ofBc;i|rs of the King.f 

V. . Jncic9ti 

* Mngim WilHk 50, 

t Wyndbain's Wtlfi^Hf^otu Domesday bouk, P 
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Ancmit and present Nobility of Wiltshire, including those who 
have taken titles Jvom places in the county. 

Tile pf rsons 'who have derived titles from AViltshire, but which 
are now extinct, were, 

AVilliam ScRorr, or Scroopk, a younger son of Henry, 
Lord Scrope, of Afasham, created Earl of Wiltshire in the twen- 
tieth year of King Richard IT. This honour became extinct in 
the first year of the reign of Henry lAT. 

Jami:s Butli:r, son and heir of Janies, Earl of Ormond, 
created Earl of Wiltshire inthc twenty-srvonth year of the reign 
of Henry TV, in whose cause he afterwards suliered death, when 
the litlo bectune exUnrt. 

John Sr^nouD, a younger son of Humphry Siaftord, Duke 
of Buckingham, created Earl of Wiltshire in the ninth year 
of the reign of Edward IV. In this family tho title continued 
till the fourteenth year of Henry VIII, when it became extinct 
by the failure of issue male in the person of Henry StaflTord, the 
then Eai# 

'rnoMAS BuLtCN, Viscount Rochford, created Earl of Wilt- 
shire in the Iw-cntieth year of Henry VIII. : at hi*» demise the 
honour once more became extinct. 

James Douglas, Duke of Queensberry, created Baron Dowg*- 
las of Amesbury in AViltshire, 8th of August 1788, This noble- 
man died without issue in 1810, when the English title expired. 

PvTRiCK De FiUrRLiTx, or Devereux; created Earl of 
Salisbury by the Empress Maud in the eighteenth year of K. 
Stephen. 

AViLLfAM Longspee, ov Longspata, Created Earl of 
bury ill the reign of Richard I. 

AVilliaM I)E Montacote, created Earl oi* Salisbury in the 
tenth year of Edward IH^ 

Richard Nevi](.le, of AVarwick^ created EuW of Salisbury in 
the reign of Henry VI. 

VoL. XV..../aii. 1813. E 
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GeorgF, D ikc of ( laicncc, tuahil in ii ht of his wife, JCari" 
of Wat Hick iml isalishutif \1 1 dw ml l\ Ills son, L cl w aid, 
was dttunlccl 19 Vlil 

MiKGtiui ilaii^hlcr ol llic loimcr. Countess of Sab^irntj, 
b} pitciit. 111 tlic itun of He III V \ III aLt iiiitc (J llw <$><1 vtai 
ol the siinc It un 

T]f)H \h.ii , latl ot C^aundott Cieitioii deled IG61 
1 it*c esliucl 17 ) 

Hl^R^ llM)r, create I Lord fft/d ol ILmioa in 17^0, at 
his death inlTi) Hit title ticc uiic c tort 

Lrv, I at/ of Mail uttou^h \lh eni ol lUm> Toy 
of Icilont Enis, iie itc 1 Jh2(i c\ti le I lo7<t 

Henry D\\\mis, 1 ul ol j)ml>\ I oul DaiiUn^, citittl 
2lst Inly 1 James 1 — eNlinct lGit> 

Oinut St Jonv^ \iscoiint Giuuhson in licluid, eiiitcd 
Lotd Ti(t(oo*r ol Ut^huoit/t, 2lst May, 2 ( hailes 1 — Lxtincl 
J)cf f ra ici J, 1()00 

AsineiNY UtNeeriBr, lord revcrsliani, Baron o/ Dounton, 
eic t d 1747 , i\li ic t i7oT 

T/a prcsci t \ohiifftj of thf Coinittf ate 

( IIARI rs iNGoinsiiY pGUi r ir thiilccntli Maicj[uis of W la 
fliedri. Jail ol Jlilfs/tin , Biion St lohn of Basin.,, in the 
coiintv of Kants, and Pie iiiier Muejiii*' of En^lind Sir Willi iiu 
Powktt, ofBisin^ 111 Himpshiie, wis'ieiled f nd St John ol 
Dasiiij^, 9th Mdich i ^38- 9, 29th He ni\ V Ul , and I ait of \Vjli 
shiu I9tli Jaiiiiaiy 1549—50 Chuf seats at Ampoit, near \n 
dovtr, Hants ^ and RotlieihcUl Faik, iicai Alicsford m the siiiie 
eoiintv 

(iioRor SpiNcrn, third Duke, and Fail of Mai Iboi oui^h. 
Ills Gi ICC enjoys tJiese titles as the desccnelant by the female line 
of tlie ctlcbrakd John rimichill, cicaUel Earl of Mailboiou^li, 
9tli of April, 1089, 1 WiHiara and Mary; and Duke, 14th I)e. 
eember, 1702, 1 \nne. Chief seats • »l Blenheim, neai Woe>d- 
slock, and at Blandford Lodge> near Chailbuiy, Oxfordshm 

0 H>mi? 
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Henry Petty, third Marquis of Laiisdowne, Viscount Cairn 
and Calston. His father was created Viscount Caine Nov. 30, 
1784.— Chief scat: Bowood, near Caine, Wiltshire. 

James CectIi, first Marquis, and seventh of Salisbury, 
Sir Robert Cecil, first Earl, was raised to that difynily, 4lh May, 
1605, 3 James 1, The creation of the Marquisate took place, 
18th August, 1789.— Chief seal : Hatfieid, in the county of Hert- 
ford. 

. Thomas Thynne, second Marquis of Bath, and third Barm 
Thyntic, of Warm 'imter : the latter title was originally conferred 
oil Thomas Thynne, of Longleat, December 2, 1682, 34 Car. 11. 
Chief seat : Longleat, Wiltshire. 

John Howard, fifteenth Earl of Suffolk, eighth Earl of 
Berkshire, and seventh Baron Howard of Charlton, to which 
last honour Charles, second Earl of Berkshire, was raised 23d 
January, 1621— 2, 19 James 1. — Chief seat: Charlton Park, 
VViltsliire. 

Jacob Pleydell Bouverie, second Earl of Radnor, and third 
TiOrd L|pgforcl, Baron of Longford, mu the county of AVilts. 
Dale of creation 29th June, 1747, 21 George 11. — Chief seat; 
Longford Co-vf/c, Wiltshire. 

Thomas Bruce Brudenel, first Earl of Aylesbury, and 
second Lord Bruce of Tottenham, to which latter title his fa- 
mily was elevated 17lh April, 1746, 19 George 11. — Chief seat : 
Tottenham Park, Wiltshire. 

Thomas Villiers, second Earl of Clarendon, and Baron 
Hyde of Uindon, Date of haiony, Gist of May, 1756, 29 George 
11; and of the earldom 8th June’ 1770, 16 George III — Chief 
seat : Grove- Park, Hertfordshire. 

James Harris, first Earl and Baron of Malmsbury, and 
Viscount Fitzharris of Duniford, cheated Baron Malmsbury 19th 
September, 1788, George III. and earl, 29th December, 1800, 
George III. Cliief'seat? Park-Place, Berkshire. 

Georhe St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke ami St. John, and 

F2 Baron 
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Baron St, John of Lt/diard Tregoozc, 1'hc creation ii) the 
lilies of Visfcoimt and Haion St. John took place on the 7tli July 
1712, U A iiiio. — (.'liief scat: at Li/diard Trcgooxc, 

CnAKM-.'^, Loan Stourton, sixteenth Baron of Stotfrtou hi 
the coimi y of Wills. Sir John Slonrton, the first peer, was raised 
to that diirnity hy patent in the }car of Henry VI. 

J()iiM Pi: YTO VkRiNRY, sixteenth Baron IViilon^hhy de Broke^ 
in Ihe county of Wills. Tlic- orijiinal title \ias confcrrcil on Sir 
Rohert AViiion^hhy, by writ of summons, l2th August, 1492, 
7. Henry VII. ( hief seats : at Comptou-Miirdoc and Chesterton, 
both in tlie county of Wnrwick. 

James Evfrakd Ai{UxMh:l, ninth Baron Arundel, of War- 
Hour, ami Count of the saireci Roman Empire. Sir Thomas 
Arundel was raised to tlie peerage hy letters patent, May 4, 1605, 
3 James I,- -Chief scats: Ifardoicr-Castk, in Wiltshire; and 
[ruham'hall, in Lincolnshire. 

Henry Ricn.vRn Fox, third Lord Holland, Baron Holland, 
of Holland in Lincolnshire, and Baron Holland of Foxlcy, in 
Wiltshire. His grandfather Wiis elevated to tho Inllcr dignity 
16th April, 17G3-— Chief seat : Holland-house, Kensington, Mid- 
dlesex, 

AnnabellA'Campeeli , Baron T^uros of CrudiccU; patent 
of creation May 7, 1603, loth CharlesJI. 

The followin)^ uobJeraen, tliougli deriving no title from any place, 
in the county, have Static in it. 

Edwaro Adolphus Seymour, Duke of Somerset, ftaroii 
Seymour, See.— Cjiicf seats : at Maiden Bradcly, and at Scend, 
Wiltshire. His Grace lias .recently purchased Bulsirotle, in 
Buckinghamshire.^^ 

Geokoe Augustus Herbert, Eo^l of Pembroke and Mo 
gomery, Lore/ Lieutenant and fJustos Rotidorum of the co| 
of Wilts, — Chief seat : WHtcin*H^me, near Salisbury. 

Chaui.lv 
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(^ilARi.Ks Ili’A'RY liarl of IVUMWou^h ciml 

^lonuioiiUi, and Viscounl AlouUuiit of ia the equiit/ 

of 8oinrrset.— ( ’lucf seat : at JJoUzi if, near Malmshiii} . 

Baronets of AVn.T^niRr.. 

Amongst the Eitinct Baronets of this county arc:— 
of Longford, created Nov. ‘20, IGI'2. /^cy, of W< slhury, cieali d 
July 9, 1619. Moodi/t of Garesdon, created March H, 1 0*2 1 • 
Button, of AltoUj cieaicd March 18, 1G21. EaUonit, of Norton, 
created March 17, 1G2(). If indf hank, of Haints, created No\. 
2*>, lG4->. SfH ike, oi llasillmry, creaU'd June 12, IGGO, flow, 
ot Cold-Barwich, created Juik 20, IGGO. Ernltij, of New Saiuiii, 
cieatul Feb. 2, IGGO. Long, of Wliaddon, cualed March 2G, 
IGOl, Jason, of Broad-Soinerford, created Sept, o, IGGl. Pin^ 
sent, of Urchfont, created Sept, 13, 10^7. Iluni>{ rjord, of ILy- 
teshiuj. • 

The pnsnit Baronets of the county are : — Sir Henry 
G ilvRi.rs Enolliield, Bait, of Wotton-Bas'iet. Sir Francis, 
llie first baronet, wa**’ lai&cd to that dignity Maj 2o, 1G12. 

Sir WtLLiAM PancF-Asiin A’Court, Bart, of IleytiJntrij ; 
created Juno 23, 1790; — Seal : Ilci/U shur^- f louse, Wiltshire. 

Sir GroRor. Duckit, Bait, of Coisham, Date of creation 
to tlic* title, June 1, 1791. — Seat; llarthuin-Iluuse, WiUshiie. 

Sir John Methuen Poore, Bari, of Rushall, created Julj 8, 
1795.— Seat; Rushall: Wilt<<hii‘e. 

Sir CiUKELS Waure Male i, Bart, of Hariham. Date of 
creation Feb. 12, 1791.-— Seat: Wilunry- House, near Amesbury, 
Wiltshire. 

Sir Thomas Webb, Bart, of Odstoch, Sir Jolm Webb was 
created a baronet Apiil 2, 1614, — Seals: at Odstock in Mill- 
shire, ami at Mathrop in^Gloc^stershire. 
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The Baronets who <lo not derne their titles from any place in 
Wiltshire, yet ha\c Seats in it, are 

Sir ANDiirw Bayntun Bolt, Bart, of Sacomb Parkinlhr 
count) of llirtford, — Scat: Spye Park, near Caine. 

Sir RkhakdColt Hoakl, Bart, of Barn-Elms in ihe county 
of SuiiOY. — Seat : Stourhead, near More. 

The late Sir J ames Tylney Long Bart., had a scot at Dray- 
cot lu this count), now possesM'd by the Hon. William Wellesley 
Pole, ^ho married the daughter and heiress of Sir James. 

Some account of the moie distinguished families above men- 
tioned will be given with the description of tin ir se^ts, or of the 
place whence their titles ha\c been rtspecti\ely dciivtd. 

A TABLE 

Of ihe Comparatnt PopuUuion ofJVtltshirc as published by Authoriiij 
oj Padiatnent in 1311 ferr Jour \tars. 
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The government, provincial management, number, and state 
of the Poor, in this county, as laid before Pailiament in the year 
1804, and published by authority of the House of Commons, is 
detailed in the following particulars. It is stated That returns 
were received from three hundred and thirty-six parishes, or 
places, in the county of Wilts, in the year 1803: in 1785 the 
returns were from three hundred and thirty-six ; and from three 
hundred and twenty-five in 1776/' It is then further stated, 
“ That forty -one parishes, or pkccs, maintain all or part of their 
poor in workhouses : the number of persons so maintained dur- 
ing the year, ending Easter 1803, was one tlioiisand six hun^ 
dred and, seven; and the expense incurred therein amounlcd to 
14,5471. 2s. Old. ; being at the rate of bl. I9s. 8d. for each per- 
son maintained in that manner : by the returns of 17 7G, thero 
were then forty work houses capable of accommodating two thou- 
sand and seventy-nine persons. The number of persons rilivved 
out of workhouses was forty thousand five Iniiidred and eleven, 
besides four thousand five hundred and thirty-six who were not 
parishiouens. The expense, incurre*! in the relief of the poor not 
in workhouses, amounted to 113,8881. 17s. 9 Jd. A large pro- 
portion of those who were not parishioners appear to have been 
vagrants : and therefore it is probable that the relief given to 
tiiis class could not exceed two shilliags each, amounting to 
4531. 1 2s, Od. This sura .being deducted from the above 
J 13,8881. 17s, 9id. leaves 113,4351. 5s. 9W. being at the rate 
of 21. 16s. Od, for each parishioner relieved om/ of any workhouse. 
The nuinber of persons relieved in and out of workhouses, was 
forty-two thousand one hundred and twenty-eight, besides those 
who were not parishioners. Excluding the expense supposed to 
be incurred in the relief of this class of poor all other ex- 
penses relative to the maintenance of the poor amnntitcd to 
131,8641. iOs. fUd. being at the rate of 31, 2s. 7d. for each 
parishioner relieved. The resident po|>ulution of the county of 
Wilts in the year 1801 appears, from the Population Abstract, 
I'o have been one hundred e^bty-five thousand one hundre<l and 

t ' seven; 
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$eveii; so timt the number of parishioners relieved from the 
poors’ rate appears toJ>e twenty-three in a hundred of the resi- 
dent population. Tlie number of persons 'belong* ing to Friendly 
Societies appears to be six in a hundred of the resident popuia- 
tipn. The amount of the total money raised by rates appears to 
average at 01. I6s. Oid. per bead on the population. The amount 
of the whole expenditure on account of the poor appears to 
average at OL 14s. 3|d. per head on the population. The ex- 
penditure in suits of law, removal of paupers, and expenses of 
overseers, and other ofticers, according to the present abstract, 
amounts to 3,6821. 15s. Od. The amount of sucIi expenditure, 
according to the returns of 1785, was tlnm 2.5011. J3s. 9d. The 
expenditure in purchasing materi^s lor eo^ploying the poor, ac- 
cording to the present abstract, ammiiits to 840!. bs. 7id. The 
amount of such expenditure, according to the returns of 1785, 
was then 4341. I Is. 9d. It docs not appear fiom '-the returns 
received, that tho poor of any parish or place in this county are 
farmed or maintained under contrtcr. Tiie po(u* of six parishes 
arc maintained and employed under the regulations of special acts 
of Parliament. Thirty-six Friendly So(deties have been enrolled 
at the; Quarter Sessions of this county, pursuant to the Acts of 33. 
and 35 Geo. 3.” 


OLD SARDM, 

Though a spot apparently desolate, and with scarcely a vestige 
of human i>abitation, is neveilheless peculiarly interesting to the 
to{»ographer, and to the antiquary : for it is equally tl)e province 
of both these writers to investigate and develope the history of 
former times, to display the progressive and fluctuating state of 
towns and buildings at vai’jioirs eras, and to present to the 
readers^ imagination a plclut'o of tim manncj's and customs of our 
ancestors, as luanifcsted in Amir public works, and popular pursuits. 
Contemplated in this light. Old 8arum must be as iqterostiiig to 
the English antiquary, as the sites of ancient Troy and Carthage 
* can 
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can be to the classical reader. It ivas once a proud^ populous^ 
and flourishing city, adorned virith a Cathedral and other churches 
and guarded by lofty bulwarks, towers, and a castle : but now it 
displays nothing of hunran art, but ditches and banks, which 
arc partly o%^ergrown with wild brush-wood, while the more level 
land is appropriated to corn and grass. 

As happens with most of the works of remote ages, the ori- 
gin of this ancient city is unknown. The fanciful idea of re- 
ferring that event to the Phenician Hercules has been already 
exposed; and, with respect to the various etymological conjec- 
tures which have been offered on the subject, we consider them 
ao trivial and uncertain as to be uuwoi tby of repetition. We 
shall only remark then on t^ question, that tradition, and all 
the early accounts of the pRcc extant, refer its foundation to 
the Britons, at some era prior to the Roman invasion ; and that 
the circular form of the forti^catioos, and their position on the 
summit of an eminence, arc regariled hy most antiquaries, as 
strongly corroborative of the general assertion. Under this im- 
pression Sir Richard Hoare conceives that old Sarum has been 
most likely 'one of those fortresses of the Britons, wdiich was 
wrested from them in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, when 
his general, Vespasian, is said to have taken twenty Biitibh 
towns, and to have subdued two powerful nations, one of which h 
supposed to have been t!ie Belgae, who inhabited the western 
counties of Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire.^’ * 

But whether this city was among the number taken by Vespa- 
sian, or was first founded by the Romans themselves, as some 
authore imagine, it is uuiversally allowed to have been very 
early one' of the principal stations of that people. If really a 

place 

♦ ** Ancient Wiltstiire/’ V»l. F. p. 223. Jolin Rosse, according to (ht 
author of (he Magna Rrimnnia asseits, (hat Jniiui Caesar carried Ins victories 
thus far, and built a lower here, iu) an addi(jy)n:i| defence' to the ]3rithh forti- 
fications. This statCMicnt, however/ is probably erroneous, as we find nothing 
in ihc Conmu'jiJaries of ihio illosiriotts Huinen general to give it plaubibilily, 

M'jiport. Mil"- Wilts. 
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place of defence^ and inhabited before their arrival^ its fortificar 
tions would wow assuredly undergo very material altcralions. 
Indeed it is very probable that the British works only occupied 
that portion of the bill, which afterwards constituted the citadel, 
and that all the exterior ditches and walls were constructed 
cither at this, or at a later period. During the Roman era. Old 
Saniiii was denominated Sorbiodunum, or Sotviodutium ; though 
whether this appellation was originally applied by the Romans, or 
was a mere modification of its British name, is altogether un- 
certain ; nor is its history, under the govennuent of those illus- 
trious conquerors, hotter asceiiained, Mr. King says, that there 
is great reason to think the Emperor Sevcnis sometimes look up 
his abode here;”^ but we iRive bee.|||inahle to discover any autho- 
rity, either in the best historians, or from the antiquities dug up 
here, upon which to found such an opinion. To make this inference 
merely hcoausc a few coins have been discovered on the spot is 
trifling with the subject : and it is to be. regretted that any writer 
slmiild over resort to so weak and futile an argument. That 
Borhiodutium continued to be occupied by the Romans for a long 
time, and probably to the latest period of their residence in Bri- 
tain, is a drcumslauce that may be fairly inferred, from tlie, 
strength and extent of the works, and from the military roads that 
comuiunicatod between this station, and others to the north-east^ 
east, south-east, and west. It is, however, a singular circiim- 
staqce, that very few genuine Eoman reUcs have been discovered 
on the present site. 

As already noticed in the previous general narrative of histori- 
cal events, Kcnric, the son of Cerdic, and the second kiiig of 
IrVessex, besieged and capturcd’Old Sariim, in the year 5 -j* 2, after 
having overtlirowii an army of Britons which had iiiterposed, for 
the protection of the fortress f. This was a most important ac- 
quisition to the West Saxons, as it put them in possession of a 
strong post within the domiuiotis of the enemy, in which they 

could 

• JMijniincutu Amiqua,^'' V»h I. p. 8’i. 

t AHdc ante, p. 1'2. Saxon. Clnviiicon. Chronica Kthclwerrii, iu Savile 
Jlcr. St ript. Angl- p* 83*1- • , - 
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could iBstalilisii luu^azines^ and thereby become enabled to esLtend 
thrir conquests with greater rapidity. Accordingly we find that> 
in a few years jjoslcrior to this event, Kenric had subdued not 
only the whole of Wiltshire, but also some districts of the couuiies 
of Somerset and Gloccster. 

Of the history of Old Sarum from its first oeciipatiou by the 
Saxons, to the irigu of Egbert, only a few imperfect notices oc- 
cur in the ancient , authors. Many changes in its construction, 
governmont, and political condition, we may presume took place 
within that period, which comprehended a course of nearly four 
hundad years. It was beyond question throughout the whole 
of this period a royal castle ; and was frequently occupied by the 
West-Saxon monarebs. Subsequent lo tlie dcstrucliou of the liep- 
tarchy, and the union of its sevei-al kingdoms under one prince^ 
it seems to have been usually committed to the custoily of some 
powerful nobleman ; but it still, notwithstanding, continued the 
feculium of the monarch himself. From an original document 
in the Cottonian Library, it appears that the great Kirur Alfred 
gave some orders respecting the fortifications of Old Sarum.* It is 
writicn in Ijatiu, and thus rendered in Sir Richard lloare's “ An- 
crent Wiltshire t I, Alfred, king and monarch of the Eng- 
lish, have ordered Leofrie of Wiltunshirc, not only to preserve 
the castle of Sarum, hut to make auotiicr ditch to be defended 
by.pallisadocs^ and all who live about the said castle, as well as 
my other subjects, are immediately lo apply to this work.” J 
Edgar, who began liis reign about the middle of the tenth cen* 
tury, convoked a Parliament, or great Council, at Sarum, in tlie 

year 

** AecouutofOld Sarura.'* Salu»boFy Edit. 1787, 4to. p, 4?- 
t Vol. I, p. 

jt Old Sarum, during tlie time of the Savons, waa called by- a variety of 
mimes, as, Searohyrigf Searebirii*, SfarebtrU Saensberit and 

^ m all which terms, am3 chiefly in the Inst, says Sir Richard Hoare, 
•‘owe rccopniae »he Savon words l^ear. Dry, and Bvrig, atown.’*—" Ancient 
Utshire.” Vol.' I, p.225, ' ‘ 
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J^’fcar ^60. The special object of that aSsembl^^ was to coiisult 
abont the host mode of defence for the iiortliern doiintics^ against 
the depredations of the Danes But several laws for the better 
government of the church, as well as of the state, appear to have 
been enacted at the same time, lii 1003, Swein, King Of Den- 
mark, is said to have pillaged and burnt the castle of Old Sa- 
rum. We, however, rather incline to believe, from the strength 
of the place, and the celerity of his inovemeuts towards the coast, 
for he was then flying to his ships, that only a few houses in the 
subuTl)s were destroyed, and not the interior of the fortress. The 
injjiry could not have been very great; for, soon afterwards, we 
find that Merman established his episcopal seat here, as aleady 
noticed, p. 2!1. According to Godwinf, he also laid the foundation 
of a cathedral clrarch at this place, but died shortly after its com- 
iiKMicemcnt, and left it to be completed by his successor, Os- 
mund, who was Lord of Say in Normandy, also Lonl High 
Chancellor of England, and Earl of Doi'set This prolate wsk 
lavish of expf'iise, not only in the execution of the building, 
hut likewise iu the establishment of the clergy ami singcrs.§ In- 
deed such seems to have been his care and assiduity in the se- 
lection of persons properly qnalibed for their office; and his mu-, 
nifiegnee in rewarding merit, that his choir surpassed every other 
in the island. Moreover, to give greater dignity and permanency 

♦to 


• Brompton. Chronicon, p. 86*7. 
t De Prapsulibns, p. 336. 

J The author of the Account of Old Saru?n,’' asserts ibat Osmund, when 
iippoinicd to this see, found in the castle-*' no more than a Rojal chapel. ' 
and plainly '•tales that he was ihe/ewiirfer, as yvell the fiikUhcrt of the ciithe- 
lira!. Tlii< opinion, however, is m contradiction to the itat'eUicnt of William of 
Malnu'shur^s who, speaking of Herman, sry* " II lie inchoata novi operis Kc- 
cU-*iH niorlo '•eniH tcinpus dedica'uonis pricvLMiit/' Thcri having* begun a 
catUedruh he died from old age Ueforo the lime of its dedication. " Act*. 
Old S^rum, p. 3d. VTiil. Malm. l>e Pomif. apud Script. Arigl. Savile, p. 

5 Soirte aiithtir- slate tliat it was much damaged by lightning the fifth day 
aftiT its erection, i he tower having been thrown upon llie r&of. AnnaL d« 
iftlarjgau. Hisu Angk Script. Gale et Fell. Tpnw.Jl. p. 5^ }€87- 
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to tlie charcli> he granted to the dean and chapter a charter in thd 
foltowing terms. “ In the name of the Jioly and undivided 
Trinity^ 1 Osmund, Bishop of the church of Salisbury, make 
known to all the faithful, as well present as to come, that to the 
honour of LordJesus Christ, of the most blessed Virgin Mary, 
and for the salvation of the souls of King William, and his wife 
Queeu Matilda, and his son Vv llliani, king of the English, and 
successor to his throne ; and also for the salvation of rny own 
soul, 1 have built llic church of Salisbury, and consliluled canons 
therein, and have canonically granted for ever, freely as 1 re- 
ceived, the goods o!‘ the church to them so living canonically. 
To wit, these towns, besides Kiiigbt^s fees ^ ; Gleinijister, Aiil- 
toii, Ceminstcr, Beininster, Netberbiiry, Werlingtou, the church 
' of Sherborne, wilh the tenths of the town and other appendages, 
except the tenths of the monks and sepulture, the churcli of 
Bery, of SI. George in Dorchester, half of the churcli of Merc, 
with a moiety of the Iculhs, &c. ; the church of Salisbury i, 

with 

• 'Hic Kiiighl^s fees were lands wliicli Osmund held by Ihr service of pro- 
viding a tniglu, or soldier, for ihe King's aid. These, well ns the towns, 
were given to him bv the Connueror, wdih whom he is represented to have 
been a great favourite. 

t lu a note to the ** /tiitiquitatcs Sarisburienses,” it i$ said there was 
o«*y one parish church in Old Surnm at this lime, the pHlronage of which 
is here bestowed on the Canons.’' This is pot true j for it is clear from 
several ancient grants* that there wore other churches besides it. One grant, 
by King Ina, begins tlms I, Inn, kinv, foj ihv salvation of my soul, grant 
wnto the church of St. James, in Samftyn/r, the lands of Tohnham for the 
use of thfi^nionks serving (iod in that church. Whoever shall presume to 
infringe this my munificence, let him, in the day of judgement, be placeil 
on the left hand of Christ, and receive the sentence of damnation wilh the 
Devil and 1^** angels,”— A secmid grant by Kihelburga, the queen of fna, gave 
** lo God, and ihc^ Nitns serving God in the church of St, Marp, in Sarisbyrig, 
tlitt lands p{ Jktidinglm, and their appendices, &c.”— Andatk'ivrf, by Editin, 
relict of king Kdwwd, also gave to the support of ihe Cunwsof 5h JMory’i 
ckurcli in Sarum, the lands of Sjceontan in Wiibhire, and those of TaWwaii- 
lurn, to the monastery of Wharewcll, fur the support of the nuns serving God 

ilwce,', 
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with its ietitbs and appendages^ and two hides and a half of land 
ill the same town, and six hides and a half in Stratford^ and be- 
fore die gate of the Castle ; the land on both sides the way for 
gardens and houses for the canons. Also the church of Willis- 
ford. Potter n, and Laving ton, Ramsbury and Bed win, and one 
mill in the said town. The church of Wanborough, with a hide 
and a half of land, and the land of one borderer in the same town, 
and one garden ; besides the churches of Fercndon, Worle, Caine, 
Cannings, Marlborough, Blidbery, Sunnings, and ten hides of 
land in Rotscomb, and the church of Granhain, with the tenths, 
appendages, and the adjuncts belonging to each. Moreover 1 
have given a moiety of every oblation which shall he offered upon 
the principal altar, except the ornaments, and the whole oblations 
of the other altars, the sepulture, with the oblations made to 
the bishop when he celebrates mass ; besides a moiety of gold 
given in the said church. And if any of the.canons siiall attend 
the bishop in the dedication of a church, lie, as chaplain, shall 
receive part of the oblation. Further, I liave granted two parts 
of the prebend of each deceased canon to the use of the rest ; and 
a third part to the use of the poor during one ycar..^'* 

This charter is dated in 1091, and was signed by the kin^ 
and thirty prelates and great dignitaries. William, snrnamcd 
Rufus, confirmed it in the fourth year of his reign, as did also 
Henry il. at a subsequent period. The latter prince further be- 
stowed on the cathedral ** the tenths of the New-Foresl in Ifamp- 
shire, and of the other royal forests in Dorsetshire, M’^iltshire, 
and Berkshire, together with stables in Windsor Forest, and wood 
sutHcieut to repair the ebnreh and houses of the canons ; the toll 
also, and forfeitiues aixl pleas, which Queen Matilda annexed to 
the market of Sarum/'* 

But 

there, with the rights thereto bWonging, for the soul of King Ed ward.”— 
Lcl^d says there were two parish churches in Old Sarum, one dedicated to 
the Holy RoJe, and another over* the este gate.” There was also .^i pafuli 
cknrcrli in the suburbs dedicated to St. John. Lel« Itin. Vol. III. fo. 59, 

^ Antiq:iilates Sarisbnrienses,” ex Monasticon, Tom. UL 
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But to return to Osmund : he was not merely a generous 
patron^ and an enconrager of te^nirig, but also a man of extensive 
erudition ; and set an example of literary industry^ as well as 
piety, to all his contemporaries. For his strict morality, indecd> 
he deserves a more than ordinary share of praise, as the age in 
which he lived was corrupt and dissolute in tlie highest degree. 
He wrote out, and illuminatcff, many manuscripts with his own 
lijiiid; and composed a life of St, Aldhelm, iirst Bishop of Sher- 
borne, and also a particular form of church service, which was so 
emincnily approved of, as to be received and adopted in most 
choirs throughout England,* During the prelacy of tliis bishop 
several events of great genera! political importance appear to have 
taken place at Old Saniin. King William, as we are informed by 
the Saxon Chronicle, summoned thitbcT all the nobles, bishops, 
and landholders, in the kingdom, to swear allegiance to him, and to 
inlroduce one of the most remarkable changes wliich our constitu- 
tion ii»s at any time undergone : we allude to the formal and full 
establishment of the feudal system, f an event which happened on 
ll»o calends of August, in the year 1086, and was certainly as 
bold aed politic a transaction as any that distinguishes the wary 
government of the Norman Conqueror. All the great land-holders 

iu 

’ The circmnstances which 5ed to the coraposiriori of ihe Saruin choir-ser- 
vicp a:e thus stated: — Thnr^tan, tlic Abbot of Olailoabury, wliom Osmund 
had brought fioro tlie monastery «i Caen, in Norniandy, a,iu] preferred to 
tJjus high abbacy, qiirtfrellcd with Ins monks, and insisled upon their hiyrng 
aside their old service, and u'iing that to which IiC had been accuKtoiucd. — 
Thf monks refu»iing compliance with iIijh regulalion; rhe Abbot armed his 
servants, atui falling upimtheni in the choir, drove tiu-us behind the high altar, 
whore they riefendod themselves with the benches and ciindlosticks. tn tloM 
affray several lives Were lost, which so exasperated the king, that he sent 
llmrstan back to Caen, and dispersed the monks to other monasteries; nnd 
O.'Otiund, to prevent similar quarrels in hUurc, ud vised and executed the ar- 
rangement of an entire new service, c 

t W'e soy the “ formal and full establishment,” because fendal tejauros; 
of a limited de^criptiton existed in thetime of Eiwurd the Confessor; bat tlwy 
were now for the Hr^t time formally acknowledged, and (he serwces^icquired 
Were greatly ektended. Bavtnp^cTt’s Abridgeincut - of Coke on Littleton* 
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in the kingdom, by themselves or their representatives, surren- 
dered Iheir lands to the king, and received them again upon a 
new grant, and under special conditions of military service.* 
By this measure William at once placed the country in a strong 
posture of defence against foreign enemies, and secured the 
fidelity of his subjects, by making it their interest to adhere to 
the new dynasty. To bind them, however, the mpre firmly to Iiis 
government, he prevailed on the assembly to pass a law, which 
is yet extant, and contains the following clauses ; '‘We 
enact that all fi-eemen shall swear on their fealty, and on the 
Facranicnt, that they will be faithful to King William, their lord^ 
both within and without their realm of England, and every where, 
with all fidelity, to preserve his lauds and honours, and defend 
them against all enemies and tbreigners.^^ 

On the octave of Epiphany, in the year 1095 or 1096, another 
great council was held at Old Sanim, by W'^illiam Rufus, the son 
and successor of the Conqueror. In this assembly William, Earl 
de Owe, or do On, was impeached of high treason, for conspiring 
with Robert de Moubrai, Earl of Northumberland, to deprive the 
king of his crown and life ; and to raise Stephen, Earl of Albe- 
marle, to the tliroiiG. The accused, as was the custom of that 
age, demanded a trial h\j duel, which was granted to him ; but, 
being overcome, he was adjudged to suifer castration, to have his 
eyes extracted, and suifer other torture.f Both the trial and 
punishment sufiicicntly indicate the wretched and barbarous judi« 
cature which prevailed at this early period. William de Aldari, 
who was tJie kiiig^s cousin, and godfather, was likewise an ao 
complice in the plot, and was sentenced at the same time to be . 
severely whipped through the streets of the city, and afterward* 
banged ; both wdiich puiiishinents were inflicted in the king’s 

VoL. XV.—Feb. 1813. G ^ presence, 

• Tli« general terms of these tenures were, that each landholder should 
keep ft certain number of kiiiglfts, or armed men, to attend the king at all 
times, in proportion to the extent of his fief. MaHox. Baronin Anglica,'' 
Edit. 1741. I'ol. 

f Simon Buneliucnsis, p. m.— Hoveden. Aniial, Script. R«r, Angl. . 
Savile. p. 465. 
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presence. Earl Moubrai^ according to most authors, escaped the 
stroke of justice^ by surrendering to the crown his castle of Bam- 
berg. This statement, however, is contradicted by Hoveden, 
who asserts that the Earl was long blockaded in that fortress, till 
at last, finding himself reduced to the utmost distress, he escaped 
to an adjoining monastery, as a place of sanctuary ; but the king, 
disregarding all spiritual pri\ilegcs, dragged him thence and threw 
him into prison, where he atoned for his crime by a solitary con- 
finement of several years. 

After the dcfrth of Bishop Osmund, wldch took plare in 1099, 
Roger succeeded to the Sec oi Old Saruin. The first stop in 
the rise of this prelate is reported to have been as unforeseen and 
extraordinary as the political career of his more advanced life. 
** It happened,'’ says the author of the * Antiejui talcs Snrisbnri- 
enses/ that Prince Henry, who was hrotln r to William Rufus, 
and afterwards king, being out on a military expedition, turned 
into a certain church, situated in the suburbs of the city of (^aen, 
and .there heard mass with the rest of his company, Roger at 
this time served the euro witli a small salary ; and, knowing the 
disposition of soldiers towards religion, ran the prayers over so 
expeditiously, that mass wus ended before some thought it was 
well begun. Every one applauded him, ai»d declared they never 
saw so dexterous a priest. Prince Henry, to humour the joke, 
desired hijn to follow the camp, with which he readily com* 
plied." 

' Roger, though not a man of profound erudition, possessed a strong 
and capacious mind. Prudent and insinuating, lie soon ingra- 
tiated himself with Henry, who was induced to entrust him with 
the management of his household ; which, from the penurious re> 
birictions of bis brother, be was obliged to support upon a more 
limited allowance than the establishment of a prince seemed tc re- 
quire. In this capacity Roger approved himself an expert manager 
and economist; for, though he displayed much mote magnifi- 
cence than any of his predecessors in office, he effected that object 
with even less expense than had before been supposed unavoidable. 

Such 
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Snell conduct did not fail to meet with the approbation and gra- 
titude of a prince who was naturali\ generous, and fond of grandeur j 
so that no sooner was Henry seated on the English throne, than he 
raised lloger to the highest odices in the state; and, on the de- 
mise of Osmund, which occurred very opportunely almost imme- 
diately after his coronation, gave him the bishopric of Old Sarum. 
The Castle of the city was also committed to his custody, and 
he environed the whole ivith an entire new wall ; and, in other 
respects, greatly augmented the strength of its fortidcations. 
The catliedral lie likewise embellished in the most cosily style ; 
and is further supposed to have increased the extent of its build- 
ings, and to have bestowed on the Dean and Chapter considerable 
possessions. 

The national events that occurred at Old Sarum diiriiig the 
prelacy of Roger are scarcely less important than those which 
liappoucd ill tlie time of his predecessor. King Henry held his 
court here for some months in the latter part of the year 1100; 
and Archbishop Anselm accordingly came hither, on his arrival in 
England, to pay his respects to the king. Henry required him 
to do homage and fealty, and receive investiture at his hands ; 
hnt llie prelate, obstinately refusing, created a warm dispute f)C- 
tween the prince and the pope. The king, however, remaintd 
inflexible, lliat the haughty priest was at length obliged to 
comply, and. the pope compromised tlio matter, by consenting that 
ecclesiastics should do homage to the king, but that the right 
of investilarc should be wholly iu his own power *. 

V Henry 

• It may perhaps be proper to define the meatiing of the terms homage, 
fealty, anti investiture. The doing of homage and feahy^^’ sdys Madox, 

was so necessary, that lordship and tenancy could not subsist without it.*' 
Now as the bishops were temporal barons and tenants iqcapite, it w'as requi- 
site for them to observe the foim, and obey the obligation, which such a rela- 
tion exacted, as tlieir neglect oftt would have loosened that system of depend- 
ftoce and submission to the monslrrh which was the very essence of feudalism. 
Henry tvas well aware of this, and determined to inatntaiii his point. In doing 
homage the tenant, holding his hands between the bands of hU lord, said, 

Q9 h^coma 
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Henry again established his court residence in this place at 
the time of Tcntecost, in the year llfM) : and, in ll Ki, he assem- 
bled hero all t!»e nobles and barons of the rcalin^ to s^Ycar jillt*- 
giance, and do Imrnage to his son, William, as his successor to 
the Ejiglish tlivonc. Bishop Roger, among the rest, freely tendered 
his oath to this eflect; and was highly instrumental in prevailing 
upon the assembly to grant to the king large supplies for the 
prosecution of his Norman wars. Neither of these circumstances, 
however, proved etfectual in its object, Henry was unfortunate 
in all his continental expeditious: and his son William died 
without isstie long before the throne became vacant, Matilda, 
or Maud, Henry’s only surviving child, therefore became, at his 
death, the rightful possessor of the crown. But, unhappily for 
her, and for England, the treachery of Stephen, Count of Blois, 
a yolinger son of the king’s sister, Adeda, prcchulcd lur from 
her just sovereignty. This prince had been injudiciously raised 
by his uncle to a degree of power and dignity, altogether income 
patible with the security of the lineal succession, at a time wlicn 
the principles of liereditary monarchy were so little undcistood. 
Accordingly no sooner had Henry breathed his last, than Stephen 
determined to seat himself upon the Englisli throne. In this 
object he was principally favoured by the interest and influence 
of Roger, whom the late king had left guardian of the realm 
daring the absence of Maud in Anjou, and wjio shamefully 

betrayed 

'' I become yOiir man from this day forward for life and limb, and for eartldy 
honour, and I will bear faith to you for the tenement which 1 hold and claim 
to hold of you, saving the faith which to our lord tho king, and to my cliiof 
lords.”— In doing fealty, an oath was taken, whereas, in the ca^c of homage, 
a promise only was given. The freeman swearing fealty held his right hand 
upon tlie Bible, and said tlius : — " Hear you this my Lord B. that S. T. will 
be faithful artd loyal to you, and will bear faith lo you for the tenement 
which f claim ta hold of you ; and I will loyatiy do and acknowledge the cus- 
toms and sei vices which I ought to do to you, at the terms assigned. So help 
me God and his saints,”— This done, the prince gave the tenant seizin of bi- 
shopric, barony, honour, abbey, or timancy ; and tiiat delivery of seizin was 
Called intcilUure/^ Madox, " Baronia Anglica,” p- 269 — 273. Kdit, 1741, 
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Iwitrayed the trust he had sworn to preserve.* It was not 
however, before the prelate had reason to repent of his conduct 
towards the daughter of lits departed monarch and benefactor. 
Stcphoii, dreading the incoiistancy of a traitor, whom the must 
solemn obligations had failed to bind, resolved to put it as far as 
possible out of bis power to aid llic cause of the empress. Ho 
therefore instigated a quarrel bciweeii the followers of the bishop 
and those of Alan, Earl of Biitany, and made, it a pretence for 
seizing the person of Roger, and cominandiiig him to surrender 
his castles as an atonement for the otfence : the prelate, at first, 
peremptorily, refused ; but, being tbreatcued with an ignominious 
death if he persisted in his determination, he nlliiiiately thought 
proper to yield compliance, and the castle of Saruin was accord- 
ingly, among others, resigned to the crovui.f Stephen's policy, 
in chcckiiig the power of the clergy, which, under other circum- 
stances, and with other motives, might l»ave hecn pi aise- worthy, - 
was, in the peculiar instance before us, an act of base ingratitude 
and oruejty. So strongly did it affect the mind of Roger, that lie 
died shortly afterwai'ds of grief : — A. D. 

rVom this time till the year 1142, the bishopric of Sarum con- 
tinued vacant. Stephen wished to appoint to that dignity his 
chancellor, Philip de Harecourt ; but the Canons positively re- 
jected him, and in that resolution they were supported by the 
pope's legate, Henry, Bishop of Winchester, who, though hro- 
thor to the king, was, notwithstanding, a strenuous opposer of 
his aggressions upon the rights of the clergy. At last Jocelink 
HF. Bailul was coiisecraUd, and presided over the diocese for 
forlv-ouc years, when he retired to a Convent, and assumed the 

G U habit 

• Tbe EtiiprcsS tlie death of the Emperor, Henry V nnirried 

Cciiffry, Count o! Anjou, one of the iiiosit powerl'ul barons of Ins 

t Roger had ‘■cvcr.il oihcr C.sstle? besides that at Old Saruin ; particularly 
one at Devizes, and another at Sherborne, both of which aie suul to have 
been built by himscirin <he reign of Henry X. 

J Hume's History of England, Vol. I. p. 479.— Carte’s History of Eng- 
land. V'ol. I. p. Will. jHalm. H»st. Novell, apud icript. Her. Ahgk 

Savile, p. 17.>. 
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Imbit of a Cistercian Monk. Soon after liis instalment^ Old Sa- 
rum was taken possession of by the partisans of the Empress, 
This princess^ during her possession of this placc^ is said^to 
have annexed to the market the privilege of toll, and forfei-* 
tures and pleas/' In the course of the subsequent contests be* 
tween her and Stephen, Saruin appears to have been sometimes 
occupied by one party, and sometimes by the other; and each, 
when obliged to abandon it, razed the fortiheations, that llio post 
might he less tenable by their antagonists.'*^ When Henry II. 
therefore, ascended the throne in 1154, he found the eristic of 
Sarurn in a dismantled state; and, in order to prevtut its utt(‘r 
ruin, some years alter expended the sum of sixly-one pounds in 
its repairs.'!' The disputes of the casiellaus ainl the clergy, 
which took their rise from the seizure of the caslie by King J^tc* 
phen, were farried to a great pilch during the prelacy of JosvC- 
line, In the time of the civil wanes," (belwern JSlepiKii juid 
Maud) says Holinsbed, the soldiers of the castle njid elrinons 
of Old Sanim fell at Oddes, iiiso*much that after r»pcn brawls 
they felle at last to sad blows." J 
Hubert Walter, tlie ♦successor of Josedine, as Bishop of 
Buruui, was consecrated in the year 1189; and, in 1190, arcom* 
pauied King Richard 1. on his celebrated expedition to the Holy 
Land. After his return to England the monks of Canterbury 
elected him to succeed Fitz-Joceline in that metropolitan see. 
This prelate was most instrumental in levying the snni demanded 
by the Empercs: of Germany for the ransom of Richard, when 
unjustly detained a prisoner in passing through the dominions of 
the puke of Austria. § 

On the elevation of Hubert to the See of Canterbury, Her- 
bert Pauper, or Poore, was iustalled in the Bishopric of 
Sarurn. During his prelacy the contentions of the Castdlanes 

I arid 

^ Antiquitates Sarisburieuses,” p. 4Rt 
t Mag, Hot. S3 Hen. IT; 

t J^liTouicle of England," Vol. I. p. 9 '^, 4to. Edit. ISOT* 

§ o^win de Prxsuiibus^ p. 83. 
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anJ Canons” became more vclieraciit and serious, Ilian at any 
former period, '' It liappoued,” says Holinshed, in a rogation 
weeke, tliat the Cleargie going in solemn procession, a contro- 
versie fell betweene them about certein walkes ami limits Y?hich 
tlie one side claimed and tlic other denied. Such also was the 
hoi entertuininent on cch part, that at the last the Castellanes 
espieiig their time, gate between the clcargie and the towue, 
and so coiled them as they returned homeward, that they feared 
any more to gang about their bounds for the year. Hcereupoii 
the people missing their bellie-chearc (for they were woont to 
have haukelingj^ at everie station, a thing commonly practiced 
by the religious of old wherewith to link in the commons unto 
them, whom any man may lead whether he will, hy the belli©; or 
as Latimer said, with beefe, bread, and becre) they conceived a 
deadly hatred against the Caslcl lanes.”* 

These acts of oppression on the part of the garrison. Joined 
to the many other difficulties which naturally attended a situa- 
tion like that of Old *Sariim, determined the bisliop ami tlie 
canons to get the see translated to a place of greater freedom 
and convenience, Witli this view Herbert, who was a man of 
great sagacity, and had large temporal possessions, applied to 
King Richard for liberty to build a new church in the vallc/ at 
some distance from the castle. The monarch readily assented, 
^ and the ground is said to have been aclaally fixed on, for tire 
purpose,, when the design was laid aside by the bishop, under 
the idea that the expense would far exceed his abilities. Herbert 
died in 1219, and was succeeded by his brother < 

Richard Pq^he, who was then Bishop ofChichester;Tn the year 
after his instalment the dean and chapter sent special messengers 
to Rome, to urge the necessity of' translating th^ church to an- 
other, and more eligible, place* The Pope, upon their representa- 
tion, instituted an inquiry into the ti utli of the grievances com- 
plained of; aud, being satisfied on that point, grautcil them an in- 
dulgence, iu which was stated, that forasmuch as your church is 

G 4 ^ built 

*TloIingah^d'» Chronielc, Vol. I. p. 9^. 4to. Edit. 1807. 
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built within the compass of the fortifications of Sarum, it is sub- 
ject to so many inconveniences and oppressions/ that you cannot 
reside in the same without corpoial peril; for being situated on a 
lofty place, it is, as it were, continually shaken by the collision of 
the winds, so that when you are celebrating the Divine offices 
'yon cannot hear one another, the place is so noisy ; and besides, 
the persons resident there sufifer such perpetual oppressions that 
they are hardly able to keep in repair the roof of the church ; which 
is constantly torn by tempestuous winds : they ai*e also forced to 
buy wat^r at a great price ; nor is there any access ,to the same 
without a licence of the Castellan. So that it happens that on Ash 
Wednesday when the Lord^s Supper is administered at the time of 
synods and celebration of orders, and on other solemn days, the 
, faithful being willing to visit the said church, entrance is denied 
them by the keepers of the castle, alleging that the fortress is in 
danger.'' * 

On the receipt of this indulgence a general convocation of the 
Bishop and Canons was held; and it was solemnly determined 
that a new church should be built on the site of the present cathe- 
dral at Salisbury, This resolution was soon carried into effect, 
as will be moi'c fully noticed in the sequel ; and from that time 
may he dated the ruiii./of Old Sarum ; for the people, as already 
noticed, being strongly attached to the canons, and, no doubt, 
feeling a share, at least, of the same inconveniences and oppres- 
sions which occasioned the translation of the church, soon de- 
serted their ancient habitations, and built others in the immediate 
vicinity of the new cathedral Hence it happens that no histo- 
rical event of importance relating to this place occurs subsequent 
to the period our narrative has now reached. 

It will be necesscffy, however, to go back again to give some 
account cf the Governors, or chief rulers, of the city ; and of those 
eminent persons v^ho are particularly connected with its history; 
Anterior to the Norman Conquest thef castle of Sarum, and thd 
whole fortifications, are said to haye belonged to the Anglo-Saxon 

monarchs. 

' Account of Old Sarum,’’ p. 4, wherein ‘is a 'translation of the vyhole 
documeot ; dfso Ahtjquitates Saiisburichsis, p. 
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monarclis. At the same time here was d Free , Chapel, governed 
by a dean and canons, who, like the dean and canons oi‘ Wind- 
sor, at the present day, were exempt from episcopal jiirisdic- 
diction, and only subordinate to regal and inctnipolitan autho- 
*nty** These privileges were continued, and even enlarged, after 
tlie establishment of the See by Osmund ; a circumstance wOteb 
ccrtaiiily contributed, in no smafl degree, to give importance lo Old 
Sanim. The NoriOan monarchs, like their prede(J(^ssois of the 
Saxon line, usually committed the fortress in charge to one of 
their chief favourites.'!' The person who held it originally under 
, the Conqueror was Walter de Eiiereux ; and lo liini succeeded his 
son, Edward, who assumed the surname of Salisbury, l ins Ed- 
ward seems to have been a man of eminence, and is frequently 
mentioned in Domesday -book, but without any title of nobility. 
The next possessor of the castle was the celebrated Hisliop Os- 
mund; and after him Roger, who obtained a gralit of H from 
Henry L When Stephen seized it from that prelate, he gave it 
in custody to Patrick de Eucreux, the grandson of Edward of Sa- 
lisbury, the same who was first raised lo the peerage by the title 
of Earl of Salisbury, His son, William, succeeded both to his 
dignity and castle. William Lortgspee, who married Ella, Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, was the next governor of the castle ; and Ins 
son, of llie same name, having engaged in the crusades, contrary 
to the command of Henry III. was deprived, by that prince, of 
his earldom, and also of the custody of Sariim. Margaret, his 
daughter, wife of Henry Lacy, Earl of Liucola, however, was 


, * ** Account of Old Sfirum,’* p. 39. 


soon 


t One ol’tbc grchlcst dilficulties which occurs rcsipecling Old Surum, is that 
of detcruijiiing how fat the lituits of the castle exteuded, i. whether only 
the citadel was so denominated,, or the' whole space comprehended within 
tho’ exterior, fortifications- William of Malmesbury seseius to include the 
entire city, under the appelli’4ioii of ” Ca^tUlum ” and tiie cathedral is 
■ said to have been ei-ecicd witlun'the cattU, though assuredly not in the 
citadel. Lelaiul is tlje first author wlio speaks of the castle being wtlhin Old 
Sariini ; all former writers, and most niodefii ones, call the whole w'ork the 
'Cast/tf bfSarum. , ' 
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sooif after restored to bloody by the title of Countess of Sails* 
bury ; and had likewise a grant of the castle^ which^ after her 
death, was continued to her only child, 'Alice, who married 
Thonras, Earl of Lancaster. This -nobleman being attainted for 
high treason, Edward 111. seized ail the lands^ which Inad .been 
made over to him by his lady, and bestowed them on Willum dc 
Montecule, whom at tlio same trine lie created Earl of Salis^ 
Robert Vr'vvil was. at that period bishop of this sec ; and, 
conceiving tliat he had some right to the castle, questioned the 
right of the carl, by virtue of a writ, called by the lawyers iJrcue- 
de-revto. The parties agreed to decide their pretensions by 
single combat, between a champion appointed by eacli, and these 
were in actual proparalion to engage, when the duel w'as siw- 
pended by the king^s letters, and a compromise effected ; by 
which the carl ceded his right in llic cusllc to the bishop, for the 
auin of two thousand five hundred nipo’ks. It appears, however, 
to have been soon agxdn resumed by the crown, and to have 
eootiiiued for>sotne years a pai't of the king’s private demesnes. 
Henry VI. at last bestowed il, together with the tarldom of Balia- 
bury, on Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick, father of the cele- 
brated Richard, called the Khf;^ Maker, It is said to have 
next belonged to -one, of the Ixirds Stourton. Edward IV. after- 
wards gave it to Richard, Duke of Gloucester, wlu> was advanced 
to the throne. From this time till the reign of Henry Vlll. wc 
meet with no particular events respecting thia place. l>uring 
that monarches life Sarum was visited by John Leland, the king’s ' 
antiquary, and librarian, who has bequeathed us tiic following 
account The cite of Old Saresbyri standing on an hille, is 
distant from the newe a mile by uortii-wcste ; and is in cumpace 
lialf a mile and more. This thing hath beene auiicient, and ex- 
ceding sUong ; but syns the building of New Saresbyri it went 
totally to. ruine. Sum tltink that lak of water caulised the iiiba- 
bitantes to reliiiquisch the place ; yet were there many wells of 
awete water. Sqm say, tha); after that in tyra^of civili^ warres 
ths4 csdstelles and wauUed townea wer kept, that the Castellanea 
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of Old Sareshyri and the* Chanons could not agre, insomuch 
that the Castellancs apon a iyme prohibited them cumming home 
from procession and rogation to re-entre tho town. Whereapon 
the bishop and they consulting togither at the last, began a chireh 
on his own propre soyle : and then people resortid strait to JVw** 
Sareshyri, and bui'ldid ther ; and then in uontinuaunce were a 
groat inunbrc of the houses ptiilid down and set up at N^v Saves* 
licrL Osmund, Erie of Dorchcstre, and after Bishop of Saresr 
byri, erected his cathedralc chirch ther in the west part of the 
town : and also his palace. Wherof now no token is but only a 
chapclle of oiir Lady yet standing and mainteuid. Tlier was a 
paroch of tlic Holy Rode beside in Old Sareshyri ; and another 
over the est gate whereof yet some tokens rcmayiie. 1 do not 
perceive that oilier were any mo gates in Old Sareshyri than 2, 
one by est and another by west. Without cche of these gates 
was a fairc suburbu; and yn the este suburbe was a paroche 
« church of St. John, and their is yet a chapel slandiiige. The 
ryver is a good ijuarter of a mile from Old-Saresberi, and mere 
where it nerest onto « it, and that is at Stratford village, south 
from it. There hath been houses in iyme of mynd Jnhabitid in 
the este suburbe of Old Surysberi, but now there is not one 
house nether [with] in Old Sareshyr i or without it in [habile] 3. 
There was a right fair and strong castellc within Old Sareshyri, 
longging to the Erles of Sareshyri, especially the Longspee's. 
Mueii notable ruinous building of this castelle yet there remay n** 
itii. The diche that environ id the Old Town was a very deep 
and strong thynge.*' Itinerary/* Yol. III. p. 59. 

Such is the description given of this celebrated place by one of 
our best antiquaries. Since, his time its appearance has undergone 
very, material alteration : scarcely a vestige of any buildings ire- 
main excepting a few fr$igments of foundation, walls. The pre- 
sent^ appearance of Old S^ruin is wild, dreary, and desolate : its 
vast ditches and ramparts are, evidences of its former appropria- 
.tion aud military tenure. .Tlie natural feature is a gentle .emi- 
jicuce, rising from a valley on the west^ and connected with a 

. ridge. 
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ridge, which extends to the east. This position is artificially 
raised at the centre, where the keep or citadel was placed, and 
which was guarded by a deep foss on the outside,, and a bold 
rampart, or vallum within. The inclosed area is about -liOO feet in 
diameter. On its east side was the principal eiitruiice; where it is 
supposed there were bastion towers, a bridge across the foss, and 
other defensive works, A large area, or ballium, surrounded tl»e 
t;itadel, which was again circumvaliatcd with a bank and ditcli. 
These inclosed the chief part of the old city ; and, according to 
Sir Richard Hoarc, measure seven furlongs, twcnly-six yards 
in circumference, and comprise an area of twenty -seven acres and 
a half.'* On the outer side were the suburbs, literally so called, 
because they lay directly under the city, on the south-east, and we.st 
parts; and chieliy on the latter. The valla of each of the great 
ditches arc nearly of equal height; the former being one 
hundred and six feet, and the latter one hundred feet/’f 
of them are exceedingly steep on the scarp side, but more partU 
cnlarly the inner rampart ; and both were surmounted by massive 
walls, some foundations of. which are still visible, and shew 
them to have been at least twelve feet in thickness. A large 
mass of one of these walls, apparently of Roman worknranship, 
crowns the outer vallum on thC' north side. Tlie space hot ween 
these two works is intersected at three difierent places by a ditch 
and vallum, connecting the two circular banks, and intended for 
the defence of the remaining portions of the city, should an enemy 
have succeeded in obtaining possession of one part of it. The 
two entrances to, this fortress, mentioned by Leland, are of very 

curious 

' 

♦ " Ancient Wiltshire,” Vol, I. p.^ 226.-- Price calls it two thousand feet 
in diameter, and conceives it tp have been originally formed on the exire- 
mity, or termination' of a liill, from which it was separated by the removal of 
vast quantities of earth, and so reduced ir,*o the cirtiilar figure wc now 
see it; Sfukeley says it is 16*)0 feet in diameter. — '* Observations -on 
Salisbury Cathedral,^* p, .3, 4.— rStukefey’s Itinerariuin Curiostiipi Vol.. K 
p. 175. 

t ** Apeient Wiltshire” Ubi Supra, 
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cmtidua conslructio]!, each of them passing on both sides of a re- 
tnarkablo mount, resembling, a rude hbrn-work, which has a large 
aud deep ditch and high bank, peculiar to itself. The principal 
one faces the east ; and the other, called the Postern-p^ate, faces 
tlie west. Near the latter a spot is still pointed out where the 
ancient cathedral stood ; but no discriminating vestiges of it arc 
now extant. The royal apartments and chapel, as well as the 
great hall, are supposed to have been situated within the citadel^ 
to which the only access was by one very narrow passage on the 
east. On the north-side of the large vallum, and immediately 
at its junction with the transverse vallum, is a subterraneous pas^ 
sasre, which was discovered in the year 1795; and, on being ex- 
plored, was found to extend, in a sloping direction; from the city 
to the outer ditch. The entrance to this passage, from above, 
was l)y a door-way nearly four feet in width ; thence a covered 
way, about seven feet broad, and from eight to ten feet high, 
descends in an angle nearly parallel to the glacis of the side of the 
hill, to the depth of a hundred and fourteen feet. The descent was 
by means of steps excavated in the chalk rock, and is said to have 
been not much worn, which seems to indicate the secrecy of the 
passage. The arch over-head is circular, and manifestly artificial ; 

and there are also evident marks of the tool on the side walls* 
* 

For what purpose this passage has been formed it is difficult to 
conjecture: some think'it led further than it can now he traced, 
into a concealed subterraneous apartmeut; and others that it was 
iutended for a sally port ; hut that the design was never com- 
pleted. Nearly on the opposite ,side of the area is a similar 
sinking of the ground, which may perhaps be considered as de- 
noting Iho existence of another cavity similar to the one we have 
just described. Within the keep there may still be observed a hollow 
in the ground, which, ac^cording to tradition, is* the spot where 
a well was sunk to great d^pth ; but it is now nearly 6llcd up. 
•Four Oliver wells are mentioned as having been situated in the 
city portion of the work, though none can now be discovered. 

1 The 
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The Boroucih of Old Sarum has long been a subject of popular 
notoriety.* Ever since the 34th year of the reign of Edward III. 
this place has continued to send two membere to the national 
councils : and in the 23d of Edwai’d 1. it was represented in Par- 
liament. Whether this privilege, as now exercised, be derived 
from charter^ or is a prescriptive right, docs not appear from any 
published work : but at present the property of the borougli is 
wholly vested in the Earl of Caledon, who purchased it of the late 
Lord Camelford. The burgage pieces or plots of land are tradition- 
ally said to be the sites of the last houses which remained within 
the limits of the borough, and amounted to ten or twelve about 
one hundred years back. The houses appear to have constituted 
part of a street, which abutted on the Roman road, immediately 
on the south-west side of tlie circurovallated city. In the general 
election ibMl602, thoro were five electors assembled here, besides 
the bailrli^ who is the returning officer, 

John of LIS BURY, one of the most eminent scholars of his 

age, was born at Old Sarum, in the early part of the eleventh 

century, 

* ^luch has been written and said about tlie venality, and ddr.geroa.i 
tendency, of such a buroa^Ii as Old Sarum : it has b#en tingled out for repro- 
bation and cfairiorons invective ; but the impartial political hisl'triun knows 
that there is as much virtue and independence in this as m many of the 
Cornish, and other boraughs. Though the present work is not adapted to 
discuss such subjects, yet it is strictly consistent with the spirit and province 
of topography to record local facts, and notice popular opinions respecting 
them. We therefore beg leave to remark, that tlic corruption of Parlia- 
mentary boroughs is not so much iu llio' possessors, or pui chasers of burgage- 
tenures, as, ill tb« needy and unprincipled persons, who tlius sell their 
liberties ahd privileges. It U the' idle and dissolute who first corrupt the 
fonrees of independence ; and th^se are the most eager to lament over the 
loss of that Uhert;^ and freedom which th/sy have wickedly bartered away. 
The. most permanent and important political reform that can bc adopted must 
ocmiinence with the peo;.le, AVIien these art? strictly honest to tliienis'elves and 
to their families, they will act with patriotism; but it is incompatible with 
folly and knavery to look beyond momentary gratification and seMsh in- 
dulgence, ' ' Q 
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but the exact date is not recorded.* He studied at 
Oxford uiidrr Ibe celebralcd Ibeologi^iiis, Robert Pullciiie and 
Siinoii Pexiacensis; and, while yet very young, was admitted a 
clerk in ibe cathedral church of Cciiitcrbury. In this situation 
he attached himself first to Archbishop Theobald, and subsc- 
^ueutly to Becket, the latter of whom he accompanied during his 
disgrace and bauishinent in France. Theobald entertained so 
liigli an idea of liis integrity, that he ap|K)inted him one of tho 
executors of his will, as appears from that document, which is 
preserved in the archives of the metropolitan church. 

After the death of Becket, he was received into the service of 
Richard, his successor, in the see, who, as well as his predeces- 
sors, confided the management of all ecclesiastical concerns to 
his care. In 1176, the dean and canons of the cathedral of 
Chartres, with tlic approbation of Henry 11. electcj^bim Bishop 
of that diocese, an lionour Avlueh he for some time declined^ but 
at length was prevailed on to accept. Accordingly when Louis, 
the French kiJig, had confirmed his election, he was consecrated 
by Maurice, Bishop of Paris, and continued in the exercise of 
his unsolicited dignity, till his demise on the 24th of October in 
the year 1181. Several of the works of this prelate have come 
down to our tiinc.^ His book, intituled Policratirum sive De 
Nugis CuHalium ct Vcsttgiis P/tilosopkorum,** which is parti- 
cularly commended by Lipsius ; Meialogici/* in four books 
and a “ Life of Becket.” A fdeinoir of himself, together with a 
collection of letters, are said to he deposited in the Vatican 
library at Rome. Beside these, however, he wrote a Life 
of Archbishop Anselm,” — The Penitential,” and some other 
pieces, both philosophical and historical, which have unfortu- 
.iiately been lost. The learning and abilities of John of Salis- 

' bury 

• 

♦ Piltu, an nlil biographical^ writer, asserts, that he was bom at Wittoii, 
, but this must he an error, hecauso ns he never resided in Saruin alter the 
years of childhood, thcrc’could be no other reason tor ‘iiving htm ihe oppol* 
iftthm of ** SarUbnricufcUV b»t> the rircimistanca of bis hiving hern born ni 
that ancient city, 
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bury are highly praised by his conleraporary, Peter Blesenais; 
^ho styles him “ both the eye and hand of Becktt/^ liolaud^ 
according to Fuller, ,saiih, “ that he secth in hhn omnem svien-^ 
tiae orbcm, all the world, (or, if you will, all the circle) of 
learning/^ Bale mentions him as being among the first wjio 
from the time of Archbishop Theodore, laving five hundred years 
before him, endeavoured to restore the learned languages to their 
original purity, being a good latinist, greeian, musician, matlic- 
ittatician, philosopher, divine, and what not/’ That he was a man 
of sterling wortli, and dignified and independent spirit, may he 
inferred from the circmnstance, that though the steadfast friend of 
Becket, and much courted by Pope Eugenius, he disdained to 
countenance the arrogance of the former towards his sovereign, 
and wrote with more asperity against the pride and usurpations 
of the courl^f Rome than any author of his time. Scribes and 
Pharisees,” says he in his Pofi/crafivuin, ** sit in llie church of 
Rome, laying intolerable burdens on men’s backs. The Legates 
swagger as if Satan were let loose lo scourge the churrh. They 
eat the sins of the people; while tlic true worshippers, who wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and truth, and dissent fixmi their doctrine, 
are cundemued foe schismatics and heretics.”^' 

STRATFORD, called STRATFORJi-i/NDER THr-CASTLE, is a 
parish extending along the valley on the banks of the Avon, and 
derives its name from its position on the stream where the old Ro- 
man road crossed it: and thus was originally trailed Street-ford. 
The father of (the great Earl of Chatham formerly resided at an 
4>ld family mansiott in this parish : and the latter was first sent to 
Parliament from the borough of Old Sanim in February 1735. 
Seward, who lias published a view of the old manor-house, asserts, 

that 

c ' , ^ ' 

• Fuller’s Wortbics of England, Vol. 4t?. 4to, '' Account of Old 
Sarum,*’ p. S.-^Ntcho|5on’s Enghsh Hislorical Library, p. Ill, 112, fo). 
Tufier quaintly aays, that fie has heard of some of the *’ Salisburies of Oen- 
Lysliire, who essay to assert him (Joannes Sansburiensis) to bo of their 
family, as who would not rcc;>ver so ominciit a person.'’ 
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JorJsliip wasWnhevi^ but the author of" Anecdotes of the Earl 
of Chatham/^ says he, " was !»orn on tlic 15th of Nov. 1708, in the 
parish of St. James's Wcstmiuster.'M- Tlic birth and patriotic 
career of such a man must ever he interest! to the historian 
and politician : for they must revere the statesman who was at 
once an honour to his birth place, to his roiinlrj', and to human 
nature. 

Great part of the cliurch at Stratford >vas built by an ancestor 
of the late Lord Camclford. Under an old tree, near this church, 
is the spot where the members for Old Sarum are elected : or 
rather deputed to sit in Parliament. 

The parochial living of Stratford is vested in the Dean aud 
Chapter of Salisbury. The parish embraces Old Sarum, and 
contains a farm, or a manor called Stratforrl-Dtans. 


SALISBURY, 

Or NEW SARUM, is a City of peculiar interest and import** 
ance, in the topographical annals of this county and of England; 
and, unlike the generality of ancient towns, its origin is clearly 
defined by authentic record. It appears from ancient doch- 
menls, and also from historical evidence, that when the re- 
ligious community of Old Sarum deserted their former habita- 
tions, to avoid the oppressions and insults of the “ Castellans/' they 
fixed upon tins spot as the most eligible for the erection of their 
new Cathedral, and for the foundation of a new City. In that scr 
lection they evinced, in a peculiar manner, their foresight and 
discrimination ; for it may be justly said that few places in Great 
Britain could have been chosen better adapted tor the site of a 
populous town than that which modern Salisbury occupies. S.oiL 
water, and climate, with easy modes of social *and commercial 
VoL. XV. — F(e6. 1813. • ' H communication, 

• " Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons,*' Vo!. TI. p. 425, 8vo. 1798. 

t Anecdotes of the X.ife of the Right Honourable Witliam Pitt, Earl 
Chatham.** 4VoIs. 8vo. 
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commiiniration, arc (he primary objects of consideration in the es- 
tablishment of a new town, aiul Salisliury has all these advan* 
tages in an eminent degree. Its situation is a broad vale near 
the union of three rivers ; the Wily, the Avon, and the Bourne. 
The (irst, after its junction, with the Avon, bounds the southern 
side of the city, and separdtes it from the parishes of Britford 
and Ilarnham ; the second flows from the north, and skirls the 
western port of Salisbury, and divides it from the parish of 
Fisherton ; whilst, the Bourne, meandering through a valley pa- 
nillel to that of the Avon, joins the main river at a place called 
Mill-ford, on the eastern side of the parish of St. Marlin. The 
soil of this vale is a fine black monid, lying on a substratum of 
gravel, which forms a dry and firm foundation for buildings. From 
these peculiarities of position, it is apparent that the city is both 
pleasantly and eligibly seated: but these arc not thf3 only cba~ 
racteristics entitled to notice. Fur the salubrious atrnospliero of 
the circumjacent downs must produce powerful effects in the city. 

In addition to these natural advantages Salisbury is distin- 
gti’rshed by an artificial arrangement, which at once singular, 
pleasing, and useful. AH Hie principal streets are laid out at 
riglit angles to each otlicr, and through each is conveyed a per- 
petual stream, or channel of water. These water-courses are 
supplied from the river Avon, by means of sluices, or flood- 
gates, wlience-thc stream is conducted by numerous channels, 
and is regulated to any given quantity. This peculiarity of po- 
sition, and aquatic accommodation is, perhaps, unparalleled in 
this country. It is certainly highly conducive to liraltlifulneKs, 
and is convertible to many useful and important purposes in a 
manufacturing tov^n. In one of the principal streets the water is 
eunducted through a deep, walled channel, which receives many of 
, the smaller streams. In some places one stream flows across 
another, and in every channel the current is rapid and clear. 
With so many tivulets, there must hecessarily be many bridges, 
and hence it been remarked, that Salisbury has more of the 
9* latter 
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latter than any city of Europe. It has been compared, in its 
streamlets ami bridges, to Venice; and there is certainly some 
degree of analogy ; for most of the streets, in that famed city, 
arc supplied with artihcial canals; but on a large scale. 

Unable to ascertain the progressive enlargement of the city, 
and point out its growth, and fluctuating history at different and 
remote periods, wc proceed to describe its present extent, and 
local peculiarities ; to narrate a few historical events connected 
with the place ; and then dcvelopc the annals of its noble cathe-. 
dral, and of the appendages and members of that edifice. 

Salisbury consi.stsof two marked, and discriminating features: 
the Close and the City. The first is appropriated to, and occu- 
pied by the cathedral, the Bishops-palace, the Deanery, pre- 
bendal houses, and some handsome private dwellings, holden 
chiefly under the Bishop or Chapter; and comprises an area of 
nearly half a mile square : whilst the connected part of the city 
is full three quarters of a mile from north to south ; and, includ- 
ing the street of Fisherton, is nearly of the same extent from cast 
to west This portion lias five principal streets, running in the 
former direction, and five in the latter; all of which are at right 
angles with each other ; and thus the spaces between the streets 
are nearly regular and uniform. Each space constitutes a square, 
and is occupied by a scries of bouses, abutting on the streets 
whilst the middle area is appropriated to gardens, yards, &c. By 
this arrangement there are scarcely any alleys or narrow lanes, 
which, ill large towns and cities are commoni} the receptacles 
of filth, and therefore become pernicious to life. The houses are 
mostly constructed of brick ; but several, however, are built with 
timber, plaster, &c. and these are very irregular in size and shape. 
The chief public buildings are, the Cathedral, the Bisbop’s-Pa- 
lace, the Council-House, , the Infirmary, the Gaol, and three 
l-hurchcs. The three pariiilies w^ithin the city, of St. Edmund, 
St. Thomas, and Si. Martin, together with the close, contain, 
according to the parliamentary returns of Wll, 1575 houses, 

U 2 and 
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and a population of 8’243 persona, being an increase, since the 
year 1801, of 41 hotises and *>75 inhabitants.'^ 

Tlie site, or manor of Salisbury, even before the removal of tlic 
see, formed part of the temporalities of the Bishop, i. e. a por- 
tion of the barony of Salisbury, or of the land held of tlic king 
hi It would also seem to have been occupied by some 

biiildiii^rs, the habitations of citizens of Old Sarum, who had 
preferred a residence in the valley, though destitute of the pro- 
tection of bulwarks, to the impositions and insults of the military 
tenants of that ancient city. Lclaiid says ** Harnham Bridge 
(now a suburb to Salisbury) was a village^ long afore the erec- 
tion of New' Sare.sbyri, and there was a chirch of St. Marline, 
longging to it/’ I Wliatcver may have been the stale of Haru- 
Jiam and of Netr Sarum, before llie erection of the present cathe- 
dral, it was this circumstance which lirst fixed the clergy on I he 
spot, and drew around them a pcrmanetil community. In ord( v 
to give stability to this newly estabiishod colony, the Bishop and 
rnnons procured from King Henry the third a charter to con- 
stihite Salisbury a yccc i'htj : to provide it with a fair, and a 
and place it on an equality with the ancient city of Wiii- 
rlicstfT. By ibis charter, the Bishop was also empowered to 
anurtl the, roads and hrid'^cs, leading to the city ; to enclose tlic 
latter with a wall and a ditch, and to Ijold it. as his proper de- 
mesne. He was also empowered to levy tallage, as often as the 
r( igiiing monarch should tallage his dominions. § This charier 

was 


• The inhabi(iirU*» in 169.> wen; eors iii numher, amt in 17.54, 65B6 . by 
which a. decrease would appear to have taken pUce during the early part of 
f he I.^^l century. (icn*. Mag. Vol. X.Xlll. p. J4t. 

Thi!i is apparent from the words of liio original charier : it was further 
dreiared about a r^ntury subsequent to tbc estal)h'<hmeut ol the city, 
t Lciand. Jtin. Voi. III. lot. 5B. 

^ The wards of this charter, after ratifying the translation of the see, and 
all cliane/s previously granted to the Bishop nnd ^anons, ran thus; "We 
^ranl for iis, and our heirs, that the place railed New Siin-sbury be a free 
city forever, enclosed with ditches as lirrealfer speclhcfl. and that the citizens 
7 llnp^of 
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Tfas confirmed by Edward the First, in the thirteenth year of his 
reign; but, in tiu) thirty third year of the same king, a violent 
dispute arose between the bishop and the citizens respeiling tiie 
payment of some aid, demanded by the former, to whieli the hit- 
ter did not consider him legally cntiiled. Both parties appeared 

11 3 by 

thereof throughout our rerilra be free from toll, pontage, passage, pasture, 
ic'Stngc, stallage, carriage, and every other custom, lur all goods, wlilcli they 
shall carry by land, or water throughout our realm. And we forbid under 
pain of forfeiture any to disturb them, their possessions, land, or servants. 
Wo also grant to the said citizens to have all the liberties and immunities 
through our realm ivhich our citizens of Winchester enjoy. Wt- gr.nU to • 
the said Bishop and his suocessurs, that they ri>ay enclnse the said city to 
prevent the danger of thieves, with sudlcient ditches, and^ hold it forever as 
their own proper demesne; saving to us and our heirs the patronage of the 
See, with every other right which we have, and ought to have during a va- 
cancy) as in other cathedral churches. It shall not he lawful for the citizens 
to give, sell, or mortgage, the burguge-houses, or tenements, without the li- 
cence and consent of the said Bishop and Ins successors. \Vc also grant to 
the said Bishop anil bis successors, that for their necessiltes, and those of the 
church, they may take a talhige or reasonable aid v>f the said citizens, when 
wc, or our heirs, talluge our demesnes. W'e grant lo (lie said Bishop and lus 
successors, that, for the Jiiiproveiueut of llte city, they may change and A** 
move the roads and bridges leading to it, and mule them most convenient lo 
themselves, saving the right of others. We grant to the said Bishop and his 
aucressiirs, that every year forever they have one lair in the. city of New 
Saresbeiy from the vigil of the assunnplioii ot the blei^sed Virgin, to hold till 
the morrow ot the octaves of the sunt least, and every week a market on 'fues- 
day, with all the libcriie.s and free cu-'^toma, belonging lo such fairs and mar- 
kets. VVe command iliac ours, as well a.s lureign uieicliants, who are at pence 
witli us, and who shall bring merchandise to said city, have freedom to enter, 
remain, or go by water, over bridges, as well as by land, and lo have free 
ingress into our realm, and egress, without any obstruction from our orticer> 
or others, paying the usual and just customs. All the afaresaid liberties and 
inimuuiiies we grant to said lysbop and liis succcitsors, and to the canons 
and citizens of snid city, so that from the said canons and citizens nothiiij; 
be taken away by tliis charter, of the liberties granted by our predecessors. 
Kings of England. Ail the aforesaid we confirm to the said Bbshops, See. 
saving the liberties of our city of London. Dated at Westminster, the '30tk 
of January in the ilth year of our reign.” Antiquitates Sarisburienscs, 
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by their attornies before the king in council, to plead their re- 
spective claims; and, after a full hearing, it was left to the option 
of the citizens to determine “whether they would, from hence- 
forth, fully use and enjoy such liberties, and acknowledge and 
undergo the charges incumbent upon the same, or renounce tliose 
liberties, and thenceforth in no wise acknowledge the charge 
aforesaid, being for ever to be deprived of the said liberties,’^ 
Their attoinics for themselves, and the community, chose the 
alternative of losing their rights as citizens^ and accordingly de- 
livered up their charters to the King. By this act Salisbury 
was deprived of her dignity and rank as a city, for upwards 
of a year. At length the inhabitants, perceiving that ruin and 
dispersion would be the result of longer continuance in the slate 
of confusion in which they were placed, by the want of their 
accustomed government, solicited the Bishop to intercede with 
the king for the restoration of their privileges. Articles of 
agreement were, in conse(|iicnce, drawn up by deputies appointed 
on the part of the citizens, and Walter Harvey, Canon of Saruin, 
secretary to the Bishop, which being approved of, and contirmed 
on both sides, the King was prevailed on to return the ancient 
charters, and re 'establish the citizens in their pristine rights.* 

These 

♦ Tlie articles of agreement abovementioned, as concluded between the 
Bishop and citizens, aie not only curious in themselves but illustrative of the 
hittory of Salisbury, and of the customs of the age in which they were fram- 
ed. Their length, however, precludes u$ from inserting more than a very gc- 
neriil outline of them liere. They are divided into twenty eight sections^ and 
are in substance av /oiJows : 

1. That the citizens will pay to the bishop all the rents and services due to 
him by the charter of Richard Poore, and will be contented with the tene- 
ments an»l lands thereby allotted to them, and not interfere beyond such 
limitation. * 

9 . ’ftiHt the citizens shall chuse their own®Mayor, who shall be presented 
to the steward or bailiff of the Lord Bishop, and sworn by them, or one of 
them, owning himself not to be “superior to the steward or bailiff aforesaid, 
but rather inferior.’* 


3. That 
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These have been continued, and confirmed by two subsequent char- 
ters : one of which was granted b\ King James the first, and the 

. 11 4 other 

S. That the icrjcanls and public iiiinislcrs be likewise chosen by the com- 
nionaity at the peril of the electors, and if they, or any of tlieni, be con- 
victed of contempt to the Bishop, they shall be punished according to cir- 
cumstances, and the comuioiialty be aiisweiable for any satisfaciion awarded. 
That there shall bo two Serjeants for the clUzenS) and that the Bishop may 
liavc a third if he chuses. 

4. That the citizens shall not be compelled to do suit above twice a year, at 
the court of the Bishop, unless plea is held, concerning matters touching the 
King's pea^e, in which case, it shall be incumbent upon them to come, under 
the penalty of distraint. 

5. That those pleas' which, by their nature, have been accustomed to be 
pleaded in ttic Bishop's courts shall be pleaded there as they used to be. 

6. Also that testaments in which tenements are bequeathed, shall be exhi- 
bited in the said court before seizin. 

n. That no return of any writ be required irom the baililf or others, but only 
a precept, 

6. That the lord Bishop shall stand charged for the King's dues paid to any 
receiver, who shall be deputed by the Bishop. 

9. That the citizens may have any attorney they please, " but not for car- 
rying on suits in the courts of our lord the King, without the consent of the 
Bishop.*' 

10. That picas between a stranger and an inliabitant shall be conducted in 
the same manner, aqd with the ^ame dispatch as ought and used to be, 
where botli parties are strangers. 

11. Also that in the assize of bread, wine, and ale, right be done accord- 
ing to the law and custom of the kingdom. 

12. Also, that all pledges for dues to the king, or bishop, be delivered im- 
mediately by the takers of the same to the Mayor, and by hiln exhibited at 
the court next fo)l(rwing, to be appraised, if buyers arc not feund. 

tS. Also, tlmt if for dues or rent due to the King, distress caiuiot be found 
unless under lock, then the coflstables shall seal up such locks, and shall af^ 
terwards open the same, ' in presence of the Serjeants, Aldermen, and othei 
creditable persons, and take rcasoitabie distresses, if speh shall be founds and 
dciiver them to the Mayor. 


14. Also 
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other by Queen Anne. Tiie laller is chit lly lo re^^ulale ilie elec- 
tion, anti province of the Deputy -Recorder : whilst the lurnier is 

only 

:\ho, that v\Iii:n a common collecliun !:> made, the citizens shall give 
notice ot' the same to the steward or bailitT of the Bisiiop three het'ore, 
when, if they come, the same shall he levied with their ebnsent, but it lliev 
fad to come, 4he same shall he levied by the jMayor and minister^ tor the 
time being, utter this form. That there shall be four honest men chosen by 
the Aldeimen, iVtnn each waid, of divers conditions, who shall he sworn to 
tav every one justly, ami account for the same when iccitiiri'd, before tuilrc 
CTL(I:hk nun^ chosen b3' llic commonalty in presence of the steward or baililf, 
or clerk of the manor, if they chusc to be present. 

15. That the coiiimon seal of the city be kept under three keys, one lo be 
kept by llic Bishop. 

1C. That no one presume to occupy stalls in the niaikcts, without licence 
of the steward or baddf specially given. 

17. That the Biahop shall supersede demanding toll in the said city, from 
the citizeirs. 

18. That no one shall be put m seizin, except in full court, but the title of the 
demandant being there read, the demisor shall yield up to the Lord Ins right, 
and the demandant receive the same from the steward or badid', on oath of C- 
deiity to the J^urd, and shall be put in seizin by the Mayor and ministers. 

19. That before one o’clock, no person shall buy any flesh or fish or other 
victuals to sell the same again, upon that or any following day, 6uch victuals 
remaining Co be bought by the Bishop, canons, citizens, and strangers, till 
that hour, under severe penalties against aggressors ; and that no one .shall go 
out to public or cross roads, to meet butchcu, fishermen, or others, and buy 
the victuals carrying to the city. In fine that nothing shall he bought by any 
one, but what is iiece.*;sary for his own niaintenancg, and that of his family. 
That if a servant of' any Canon be convicted of such otrcnce, then the per- 
sonal punishment of the same, in honour of the church, shall be left to his 
master the Canon. 

2U. Tliat fish brought late in the evening to be soidy shall be carried inUto 

morning entire to the stall, where it should be sold. 

€ 

21. Also, tlipt fidi brought before one shall be curried to the stall iintne* 
diaiely and cnlirclv. 

22. Also, that it shall be sold by lii'p who brought it, and not by any sub- 
stitute, and tills after sunrise, and not before. 

\ * 3. Also, 
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only applicable to llie regulation of tbe Cathedral ilioir 

duties, powers, &c.* 

But, notwithstanding llie arrangement of their diftln in.. s 

above 

QS* Also, that if the servants of the Lord Bishop, canons, and ciiuens, 
meet together to make purchases, inferiors shall always give place to supe- 
riors, till the hour aforesaid^ 

24. That the assize of bread sl»all be given by the -Mayor and bailiff, juini- 
Jy when they are boili present, or by either of them in Hbscnce of the other, 
and nothing shall be demanded, given, or leceivcd. 

Also, for the assize of ale broken, (retailed) the delinquent shall be 
amerced, according to the quantity of the offence. 

26. That no serjoants, or ministers, shall make collections in the markets, 
or cxtoil corn or otlier victuals against the will of any one, but take wlui 
offered. 

27. AIst», that wlien a husband or wi'C claim any tenement in (he cUy, 
and the husband dies, the wife shall have her free bench thereof, as long as 
she lives, but if she marries, her second husband shall be obliged to demise 
the tenement to the right heirs; and when a husband or wife claim a tentMuent, 
and the wife dying, the husband marries a second wife, shu shall, on the 
death of her husband, also uemise such tenement unless it may be devised to 
her, for her life or forever by him, 

28. Also that from the dale of these presents’* there shall be a gilj of 
merchants, in which shall be included all who, before the making of these 
presents, shall liave siihniiUed llieinselves to the Lord Bishop, but that all 
who continue in revolt, or hereafter revolt, shall be utterly separated and 
removed from all bargains, contracts, and merchandizes, and also from all 
councils and public offices, and from the commonalty. 

" Antiquitates Sarisburienses,’* p. 239 — 28s?, where the whole deed is trans- 
cribed, also in the ‘‘Accountof Old Surum/' appended to A Descriptionof Sa- 
lisbury Cathedral, p. 22 — 3S. 

♦ By this deed the Bishop, the Dean, the clerk of the Bishop's court, llie 
constable of the church, the bathff of tlie liberties, the precentor, the chan- 
cellor, the arclidcacon, and 4he ticasurer of the Cathedral, together witli the 
residentiary canons, ami two pefsons learned in the laws, to be chosen by the 
Bishop, and the Dean and Chapter, were appointed Justices of the peace, 
within tlie liberty ot the church ol Sarum, the inclosures, site> compass, cir- 
cuit and precinct, walls, and close, and the slrecls and dwellings there ; from 

tlie 
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above mentioned^ the Bishop and citizens do not seem to have 
continued lon^ in concord. The pride and overbearing insolence 
of the canons and of their servants, and the monopoly of in- 
fluence, at which they aimed in the direction of the city, could 
scarcely he brooked, even by the most superstitious and debased 
minds. On llie other hand the citizens, anxious for the exten- 
sion of the civil power, and eager to assert a total emancipation 
from ecclesiastical authority in their temporal concerns, did not 
hesitate to make gradual advances upon the privileges of the 
See. To inflame their mutual jealousy the more the doctrines 
of Wickliffe began to be propagated in England during the lat- 
ter part of the fourteenth century, and seem to have made great 
progress at Salisbury. The Bishop 6nding his own officers to- 
tally inadequate to the task, of preventing the meetings of this 
sect of religionists, as they resisted by force all attempts made to 
dismiss them, required the assistance of the Mayor and com* 
monalty. These, however, refused to comply with the demand ; 
whereupon the Bishop instituted an action against them before 
King Richard II. and his council, who, upon hearing parties, 
gave judgement against the citizens, and bound them in a re- 
cognizance of 20,0001. to obey the decision, which declared that 

the Mayor and commonalty shall aid the Bishop's officers in the 
execution of decrees made in the court of the Bishop ; and if 
any violent resistance should be made in conventicles, or other 
nniawful meetings, then the Mayor and commonalty are to hinder 
such resistance." 

The historical events which have occurred at Salisbury are 
comparalively few, and of less importance than might be ex- 
pected, considering that this lias been, almost from its founda- 
tion, 

flic place celled Hi\fnhniii Cate, and upon the bridge called Harnham Bridge# 
beneath or near rhe city of New Sarom ; and within the Guildhall and gaol 
of the l3i>hop in the city. Ihe Justices of the county of Wills, or dty of 
Sitrum. not to intrude or act In the foregoing limits. No handicraft trade or 
jTiysicry to he exercised within the jurisdiction and liberties of the Bishop, 
except one carpcuier, one glaxicr, and one plumber, who may be ready to re- 
pair the church when required. 
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tion, one of the first cities in the west of England^ and lies in 
the immediate vicinity of Clarendon, the favourite court resi- 
dence of some of our most powerful and active monarchs. A 
parliament, or national council, was summoned here, by Edward 
the tirst, to consult on the best mode of opposing Philip of 
Frandb, who had seized a part of the English dominions in Gas- 
coigne. In this assembly the ia}r-nobilily only were present, as 
the clergy, having previously refused to furnish the monarch some 
aid to the state, vrke deprived at this time of their civil privi- 
leges. The King had also confiscated their revenues; and ex- 
pected, hy this arbitrary act, to intimidate the barons, who had 
already sacrificed many lives, and much property, to gratify his 
ambition. Tired however, by repeated exactions, they now op- 
posed his demands, and refused to co-operate against France. 
Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, and Humphrey de Bohiiii, Earl 
Marshal, and constable of England, witii thirty others, proceed- 
ed to acts of open rebellion, and marched out of Salisbury at the 
head of their armed followers.* 

A second parliament was held here in 1328, to inquire into 
the slate of the realm/’ which was then sufiering under the 
odious tyranny of Queen Isabel, and Roger Mortimer, whose 
criminal intercourse,, and inhuman cruelties, have branded tlieir 
names with perpetual iufamy.f Mortimer, aware that it was the 
intention of the Earl of Lancaster to bring forward a motion of 
impeachment, procured an order under 4he great Seal, that none 
of the members, nor their attendants, should appear armed in the 
assembly. This step inspired the nobles with strong suspicions 
of some evil design, so' that the greater part of them retired to 
Winchester, and left the deliberations wholly to the clergy, 
imagining that their sacred character would protect them against 
personal vipleitce. In that idea,, however, they were soon un- 
deceived ; 

• 

• Carte. Hist. Eng. VohU. p. 269. Hume. Hist. Eng. Vol. III. 8vo. 
1806. 

f Label was Queen to Edward IT. and conspired with Mortimer to murder 
her husband. See Beauties, Vol. IS. 



deceived ; fur scarcely liad they entered upon tlie (Ii.«patcli of 
business, than Mortimer broke into tbe Jjaii with a band of anind 
men, ami Uircatened tboin with death if they prosiiintd to speak, 
or enact any irsolulioii, contiary to his pleasure. This viol* 
conduct foniicd one of the principal subjects of act-.! .^= *0 
against liiin, when impeached and brought to trial by eoininand 
of the king in 1330. Knyghton states that the followers of the 
Earl of Lancaster, and those of Mfirliiner, were about to engage 
near Salisbury, and were only prevented from coming to blows 
by tbe intercession of sonic others of the nobilily. 

Hennj Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, by whose influence 
and exertions Richard the Third was advanced to the throne, 
perished on the scaffold in this city, in the first year of that 1110 - 
narcirs reign. This nobleman had been highly rewarded by 
Richard for his services, being put in possession of the govern- 
ment of Wales, as well as of vast estalcs in England. These 
bounties, however, failed to retain him in the usurper's interest; 
for having had a conference with Margarel, countess of Richmond, 
!;e was prevailed upon to abandon his muster, and to second the 
pretensions of young Riciunoiid, afterwards Henry the Seventh, 
who was betrothed to £li/ahetli, the eldest ilaiighter of Edward 
the Fourth, and the legal heiress of his crown. . Richard, having 
lizard of the conspiracy, summoned Buckingham to his presence ; 
but the Duke refused compliance ; and, assembling an army of 
Welshmen, had reached the Severn on liis way to London, when 
his soldier^: dispersed. A messenger, in 8hakespear's play of 
King Richard HI." thus informs his xMonarch;— 

The news I have lo tell your Majesty, 

by sudden iloudi, and full of waters, 

Buckingham^ army is dispers'd atid scatter’d ; 

And Tjc himself wander’d away alone. 

No iiiraj knows whither.'* • 

The Shropshire, but was betrayed by afor- 

fucr sevvaril; was arrested and conveyed lo Salisbury, which was 

the 
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die np|)<>inle<l phiccof reiulevoiis for tlie King’s army. Buckiog- 
ham intrealed to have an interview with the Usurper; but, instead 
of obtaining Ibis indulgence, he was huiried to the market place, 
and, without trial, was beheaded on the second day of November, 
by order of the King in council, after he had made a full confes- 
snm of the plot, under the hope of obtaining pardon.* 

During tlie great rebellion in tbe seventeenth century, Salis- 
bury was frequently laid - under contribution by each party; but 
no event of particular import happened here, till near the close of 
Cromwell’s government. At the time of the premeditated rc-» 
volt, however, A. D. 1655, itis remarkable as having been the only 
place ill England, which became tbe scene of active operations 
in favour of the bouse of Stuart. Penruddock, Grove, Jones, 
and .several other gentlemen of Wiltshire, marched into the citj", 
with a body of 200 horse, on the day appointed for insurrection ; 
and, .s’ci/iiig the sherids and judges, then present at the assizes, 
proclaimed Charles the Second, King. Clarendon affirms that 
if ibis troop had been supported by their associates in other parts 
of the kingdom, the restoration of tliat monarch would most 
likely Iiave been effected by force of arms, and not as it after- 
wards happily was, by the nniiiAitenccd decision of Parliament. f 
Salisbury appears to have been anciently defended on the 
nortii and north-east sides by a deep ditch, or fosse, wliich was 
constructed by the citizens, with the permission of their Bishop 
Simon dc Goiidavo, who died in the ^'ear 1315. Lcland says, 
'riiisdiche was made of the Tonnes men, as such tyme as Simon, 
Bisshop of Sarcsbyri, gave licence to the biirgescs to strengthen 
the town with an embatoUd waulle. Tliis diche was Iboroughly 

ca.ste 

* Tlic Duke's excctitioTi forms a short scene in .Shake^pear’s admired pKir 
of Richard the Third, in which tlie bard iiUributcs Ihc cou'splvary of Buck- 
ingham, to Ui<* ingratitude of iTic king ; thougli most certainly tw contradic- 
tion to the decided evidence of history. Richard was no doubt an usurper : 
hut wc strongly question the common accusations against him, of criu'lt\ and 
oppituK-ioii. 

f History of the Ecbclhon, p, 606 . 667. Foho. 
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caste for the defence of Hie town, so far as it was not siifficienlly 
defendid by the i|iayii streame of Avon. But the waiille was 
never begoii ; yet as I remembre, I saw one stone gate or ‘2 in 
the town.”* The whole extent of the fosse was ralher more 
than four furlongs. In its course, commencing near the Conner of 
St. Ann's Street, it intersected Winchester Street, immediately 
without tile Old f»ate, and, crossing (rreen-Croft, passed tliroiigh 
Mr. Wyndliam’s Garden near the churcli of St, Kilniunds ; ami 
thence continued by the upper conn r of Swa\ne^s ('Most*, till it 
joined the cut at tlie back of Castle-Street, not far from the si 
tuatiou of tlio present turnpike. The whole of this inclusiir» is 
now obliterated. 

The civil jurisdiction and ’government of Salisbury is \tNtedui 
the corporation ; which is the provincial pavlianienl of tl»e city. 
Its constitution is tlie original charters, vhilsl the laws, and de 
crees, made at various times, are at oiiceldndi’igon tiu msf lvesand 
on the citizens. TJiis corporate body consists of jifl Y-six tik mhers ; 
\iz. a Mayor, annually elected : allecordtr,* l)t'}>uly-v<'C<*r‘ler. 
twenty-four Aldermen, and thirty assistuiitH : Hie rnuyn* is al- 
ways elected from among the aldermen, or assistant and accord- 
ing to the charltr is to be sworn into ollice, by lin Hisliup silting 
in his court ; but, in his absence, the oath is jidminisltjii d h\ tin- 
Recorder in council. The oflicers of tlie corpoialion, bi shh s 
lho.se already named, arc a chamberlain, and town-rhik; three 
Serjeants at mace, two beadhs, four constables, and UnrlLUi snb- 
constables. Another honorary otHcer, of the city, csiablisbi d by 
custom, is the Iligh-Steward. The mayor and ten of tlie aider- 
men are justices of peace, within the city. The Bishop, as lord 
of the manor, appoints a clerk of the indictments, and a cily- 
bailiff. 


The 

* Itinerary, Vol, Il|^. fol. 

I* Tills ofitce has long been vested in the Earl of Hudaor, whose noble sent 
is in the vicinity of the city : and who has evinced on many or.ca&Ions iiuicli 
active zeal in prorooting the interests and welfare of the citizi'n!i. 

Thejorciiicnt high Steward is the Earl of Peinbriitc, who has also a splendid 
seat^lJ^iltbn, in tlie neighbourhood of Salisbury. 
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The cily of Salisbury is represented in Parliament by two 
members, who are elected by the corporation, and returned under 
their great Seal* In the 23d year of Edward the first's reign, 
Salisbxiry was .summoned to send two burgesses to the national 
councils, and from that lime it has always been represented. 
One of the members is generally selected from among the eiti- 
•/t ns, and the ether lias been, ever since the year 1741, one of 
the fiouverie family. 

Salisbury has I)»*en noted for its cw/Zery goods; jjnd many 
!iiu‘ and ctirious articles ■die often manufactured here. In tlje ar- 
tii lcs o4 sfis^ars, knivi-s, and razoi*s, the workmen of this cily, 
are justly tarued. Many persons are also employed in the inanu- 
faeture of llauiuds. and of fancy woollens, i 

The N" and Fairs of llje city are imincrous, and mucli 

lVe<nu’nte<l : the ronner are held twice c^very week, for various 
aitich* mercljatidize, and all sorts of provisions. Lcdaiid 
Us that, the market of Sareshyri i.s well servid of esch ; 
hwi/aj' better jiseb, fora great [part] of the principal fisch 
that i^ taken from 'Famar to Hampton resortitli to this town,'*^- 
'1 iiis is certainly a very singular circumstance, considering the 
inland (msition of Salisbury, and that it had no navigable coin-, 
munication with any part of the coasl.f That fish, however, 
wuo jiltntiful at this city, at a very early period, is evident from 
the tr» <(ueut mention of them in old writings. Every alternate 
'Fuesday tlien* is at this city one of llie largest markets for cat- 
tle in the kingdom, besides four fairs annually. The market- 
plact; is a spacious open si^uarc near the centre of the cily, and 
is *^wcll watered with areiiniiig slremch t.” 

Among tin* publh buiidhgs of the city, not included in the 

Close, 

• 

* Itin. Vol. lit. ful. .)r. The Tumar, here named, is presumed to be the 
great river at Plymoiiih j ^nd Iluinptou, isiho modern lownol South-lmnip- 
ton. 

♦ All act of Parliament was passed in Charles the t^econd^ time, to make 

the river Avon from this city to Chri^it clmrcU ; but (lu> has never 

btjcu eft'ctcd, 
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Close, the New Council House, situalcil at Koiitli-eafit 
comer of tlic markel-placc is the most coiispicuous. It was 
commenced in 1788, under the authority of an act of Parlianient, 
and finished Sept. 1795, at the sole expense of the Earl of Rad* 
nor, to wiiose munificence and public spirit Salisbury is indebt* 
eel for several other valuable improvements. The old Council* 
IToikse was burnt down in the year 1780; but the pictures, char- 
ters, furniture, &c. were rescued from tlic flames. This building 
consisted mostly of limber, and was placed near the south-eastern 
corner of the market-place, contiguous to which was the ancient 
Guildhall. This was chiefly appropriated lo the Bishop's oflices. 
Being in a decayed slate at the time of the above fire, it was 
deemed adviscablo to take it down witli some contiguous houses ; 
and on the same site was erected the present council -lioiisc, 
which is applied both to the business of the corporation, and of 
the Bishop; also to certain otHciai business of the comity. It 
was executed under the superintendance of William 'Pilkington, 
Esfp architect, from a design by the late Sir Robert Taylor. 
This building is ronslruclcd of while brick, with the angles of 
eacli front ornamented with rustic work in stone. Tlic principal 
front facc.s the north, where the ascent to the door is by a semi- 
circular flight of steps, beneath a nccsscd porlico, snpport«:d by 
four column-s of the Doric order. Over these? is an cntahhiluic, 
with tile following inscription, lo comniemoiulc tlic founder ami 
donor : 

Erfctpi? for the use of the Mayor and commonaity of this city, in ^tliC 
cxerciie of their corporate fiinctwnf, in ilie niaintcuHiict* of municipal order 
and authority, and in the adminutratioii of public justice, by J.scoii, Eaul 
VI lUu.voH, the Recorder, 1794. 

All the apartments in this building arc on one floor, aftd con- 
sist of two courts, a council rooiii,^ grand jury room, iwms for 
the. difierent officers of Ibe corporation, a waiting room, and a 
vestibule. The courts of law occupy llie left wing, and the 
council room thftt on the right. Kach of the former in entered 

* hv 
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by a grand Doric portico on.the west front ; tliat whicli is appro* 
printed to the Bisliop being distinguished by a mitre cut in stone 
over the door. Here the Bishop holds liis courts led and baron^ 
and also his court of record for pleas. In the other Court room 
are hold the assizes, and the sessions of the peace for tlie city, 
county, and close* The council room, in which the corporation 
meet for the dispatch of public business, and where all the city 
entertainments are given, is ‘seventy feet long and twenty-four 
broail, and is lilted up in a handsome st^'le. The Mayor's chair^ 
carved MU mahogany, was presented to the corporation by the 
Hon. W. H. Bouverie, when one of the representatives of the 
city. There are also in this room three portraits. One is a whole 
length of Queen Anne, executed hy Dahl, and the other two, 
half lengths of the Earl of Radnor, and William Hussey, 
Esij. M. P. painted by Hoppiier. Lord Radnor appears in his 
robes as recorder, and Mr. Hussey is represented as holding in his 
hand a scroll, with the memorable resolution of the House of 
Commons, which asserted ^Uhat the injluence of the croicn had 
increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished/* In 
the grand jury room, where the justices also usually hold their 
meetings, are original portraits of other benefactors to the city. 
.Among these appear James L ; John Duke of Somerset; and* 
Sijt Thomas White, the founder of St, Johans College in Ox- 
ford. ♦ 

VoL. XV. 4|>ri7l813, I The 

• 'Ilic inftnory of Sir Thomas White is justly held in high veneration i 
for we believe few exaruples will be found on record of more dlstingnished 
benevoldiice und Irberalrty, than lie has atforded. This genlbiaian was born 
at Heading in l49^, and by his assiduity and integrity raised himself from a 
coinpurativdy low station^ to be one of the wealthiest merchants of* Loudoii. 
He was I.drd Mayor of that city at the commencement of the reign of Queen 
Mafy^and behaved hintsclf with such prudence and vigilance during Wyatt’s 
rebellion, tbit liis sovereign cotftetred upon him the honour of knight- 
IpDd. The donations of SirThonias were notiuerely b<^ucsis at bis death , 
but.'cousisted of targe sums of money laid oiittu'actsof public and private 
bcneticefice, and fur ihc advantage and improvement of h>s fellow country* 

' ^ . v' meii. 
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The PAHisii CiiuuciiEs of Salisbury, Uioiigli not particularly 
dislinguishnhh^, citjur for their nritu|uity, or Inj; arcliitcclural ex- 
celleuce, claiiu some iioliee anti clescription. Thete are tlirecj re- 
spectively {h ditatoii to St. Martin, 8t. Thomas, ami St. Edintind. 
Ht, Martinis fJhurvft, placed oti an <*mintnce, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the city, is said by Lelaud, to have bet n built to sup- 
ply Ibe jdace of another dedicated to the same saint, at I tarn- 
ban). That useful U*aveller, after meutioninj^ St. Nicholas's 
Jlospital, observes, and on the north side of tliis hospitale is au 
old bariMi, in tyincs past ^as a parodi chirch of St. Mar- 

tiac. This chirch was propbanid, and aiiother new made in- 
Sarseb}i'i for it, boring yet the name of Si. Mailine. The cause 
ofthe translation was bicausc it exctidiiig low and cold, 

and the ry ver at rages camo into it.'* The author of the Aii- 

ti»|uitalo» 

jT.i’n, while ha wa* yci in the rocridjau life*. Bestde* founding and endovr- 
ins St. John's Coliego, he i^ave 20001 . to ihe city of Bristol to be laid oat in 
iathls of 1201. of y'ai(> value;’' and to iaibC the sum of 20001. of which 
hOOl. IS to be lent in j^unis of 501. eacl\* to id young clothiers for 
ten years,” and ufUr ihat ** the SoHi of 1041. was lo be lent by the city to 
other cities and i jahs in rotation ; the 2001. lo be lent to four poor young 
men who were clothiers ; and the surplus of 4l. to discharge the neces'^ary 
expenses.’* • Salisbury is one of the cities and towns whicli continue tu share 
this bounty. Sir Ihomas further gave the sum of 2000b to the towi/uf 
/.vkester also to be laid out ia land, atid lent in inma of 40l. am} .501. to 
tradt smen who aro freemen of Leicester,** and the sum of tOOOl. to the cor- 
poration of Cuvciitcy, to give a ocrlaiii ifum aimnally to 12 poi<jt meni and 
401. to industrious young in(fu of Coventry, to enable them to commcnco 
trade. After SO years, the towns of Nortiiurnpton, Leicester, Nottingham, and 
Warwick, were alternately to have the like sum fur the same purpose. AU 
these *doiiatir>iJS are noW prodigiously increased in value. That lo Bristol is 
not less than twenty times its original amount. . 

History and of Heading,** by the Rev. Chariot Cdates, LL. B. 

1 vob/lto. London, IfiOi;. There are {Kirtraits of Sir Hiomai a( 
Coll)^ge>Oxford ; at Nufthampton; land at*Covuntry. . ^ 

Itinerary, Vol. III. p, 68. Lcland mcntiobi the saioc cause >for Its re^ 
inovaL p> ^8>nf the third volume, and Holmsbcd, ia hit " Chruuicic,** tToL 1* • 
d«asai|ii£:fcm’arb^ 
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tiqnilates Sansbiivieiises” contends^ however, that tlie church now 
under consicluation, was never altered, as to situation, from 
its first erection; but coniinned wlitro it at present is/^ p. 90. 
Lelautrs authority is most satisfactory : but neither he nor any 
suhsequerit writer has infonued us when the translation took 
place, or w lum the present edifice was founded. It consists of a 
nav* ,-tMo iiiles, a chanecl, and a tower, at the west end, support- 
ing a spilt*. Within the church are some monuments ; the qitar- 
pitce, and other parts of the church, are “ bcautified,^^ as the 
church wardens coiiiinoiily term it, with painted panels, scroll- 
work, and carving from the cathedral. * There is a large marble 
monument; decorated wilh Unis, Cupids, &:c. to the memory of 
Bi:nnkt Swaine, Esi|. of Milford, who died July 10, 1746, aged 
fifty-two. There are several slabs inscribed with the name of Lud^ 
lotv, probably descendants of Sir Edmund Ludiow, the noted Par- 
liamentary Colonel of Maiden Bradley. In the chancel is a mo- 
nnmeut of rather curious design, dated 1632, to the memory of 
Johamm Sehcstianiis,^* a carpenter of the city, who bequeathed 
to the hospital of Salisbury, 1001. forever, to tlie ** Trenety fortye 
pounds,'' and to the carpenters XXIV.Z*" 

St. Thomas's Church, luar the centre of the city, is gene; 
rally said to' have been built hy Bishop Bingham; about the year 
1240, and dedicated by him to SU I'homas Becket, in honour 
of the martyrdom of that bold and zealous advocate for ecclc^ 
siastical indepeitdenee.atid supremacy. This, however, w^e pre- 
sume must allude i<{ some edifice of prior erection, to the pre- 
sent, as from the style of its architecture H is evidently, of much 
later date than any period of the thirteenth century. It is a 
large and hcautifijl pile, and consists of a spacions nave, two side 
ailes, Ihrce :eUancels, and. a , vestry-room^ witlt a, tower at the 
< . 1 • • , ' ' • south- 

’s Miiuy repairs and attcratkAs were made m the cathedra) during the 
ptielacy uf Bishop Harrington; and among these Was the lernoviU of aonie 
very gaudy Niroagruous paintiugi and carvings, which were more analogous 
to ^ theatre, or hall thaH tO.a enthedrah or even to a par»4h,cbttrcb. 
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‘south-western angle. Tlie eastern portion of this structure is of 
a different cliaractcr to the western part, and tlie clerestory win- 
dows have 6at, or scjiuired tops: all the other windrows are of 
large proportions w ith pointed arches, and ornaincnted muUions 
and tracery. On the southern side of the tower are two niches, 
with statues, said to represent St. Thomas a Becket, and the 
Virgin Mary with a child.* Tlie interior of this church is spacious, 
and is fitted up with pews and galleries. Within this building the 
mayor, aldermen, and other ofHcei's of the corporation, are pro- 
\ideil witli liaudsoiiie seats. Over the altar is a large painting of 
the Transfiguration, executed by Douglas Gucst^ in the year 
1810. Within this church are some large and curious inoim- 
ineiits: some of which comraeraoriite different persons of the 
Eyre family, of New-House near Downton. One of tlnse is 
to the memory of the Right Honourable Sir lionnKT Evre, 
who was Lord Chief Baron of his Majesty’s Exchequer, ami 
afterwards Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
a governor of the Charter House, and a privy counsellor. He 
died on the 28th of August, 173a His son, Samuel Eyre, 
was also interred here. He was a Doctor of Laws, and died in 
1742, aged 4 >. 

Between two columns in theclmnccl, before the altar, is a 
large plain aitar-tornb, without either date or inscription. It has 
been regarded by some, as belonging to the Duke of Bucking-- 
ham, whose' melancholy, but merited fate,. we have already de- 
scribed f. By others,' however, it is assigned with great proba- 
bility to some individual of the family of the Ey res. 

Near this tomb is the luonumenl of Thomas-Evre Eyre, Esq. 

Alderman 

* • It appears thiiir^diif^snt personf of this family -have held theoflicOpf 
judge, aud have Ibeeu also advanced to other dignified statidna imthis ^are; 
Samuel the father of Sir Robert, wafa judge, and was firstlhterred ip 
Itio -eiitirch at Lancaster, (where la a fine bust of him, niid alarge taar- 
ble n^uini^ to bis tnemuiy,) but his corps was afterwards removed io SalU- 
btixy* Sm beauties of England, Vol, IX. p. 63/ 
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Alderman of the city, and his wife; and immediately opposite to 
4t is another in honour of his son Ciifii.sT<)FHER £yu£^, who 
founded th.e alms-liouse near Winchester Gate, and gave a weekly 
lecture in the parish for ever, which continues to be delivered on 
Thursdays. Both these tombs were erected by the wife of 
Christopher, as appears by the inscription on the latter. On the 
former are placed the effigies of a man and woman, with fifteoQ 
children in a kneeling posture beside thorn. 

At the time of its erection St. Thomases clnirch was only a 
chapel of ease to the cathedral, but it was made parochial ,very ' 
soon aftei^that event The living is now a perpetual curacy in 
the patroHag*6 of the dean and chapter of Sarmn. 

St Edmund*;* Church, at the northern extremity of the 
city, was formerly collegiate f, and was founded by Walter de la 
Wyle, Bishop of Snriim in the year 12GS. The present church, 
however, is ofjnuch later erection, and is a regular uniform 
building ; consisting of a nave, two aiU s, a chancel, and a tower 
at the west end. ' Five pointed arches separate the nave from the 
ailes : the whole building appears to have been buih at one time, 

13 ' as 

• This gentleman was buried in St* Stephen’s Church, London. # 

t This was originally founded for a proVosr, and^twelve secular 

' canons. How long it cohtimied, in this state, -or what alterations it progres- 
sively nuderwent, 1^ ^oi developed^ the dissolution of monasteries by 

King Henry VlII#rt Was seised by that roonarebj and granted by him to Wil- 
llam St. Harbe, to bc'holdqp as part of hh iimnor of Lurigershati, by feaUy 
*■ only, in lYcc sbccage, artd not in capite, for. all rents, services, and de- 
mands. This person; tliough a luyman, wgs const itiiled prbvost of the col- 
lege. by the terms of the grant. Tn^l549, the whdle was mmsferrecl to John 
Beckingbam, who sdld it in to Giles Estcourt, a deaceudaol; of whom 
sold it in 1660, to Sir Wadham Wyndhgm, KnU and' the whole is now the 
■property of ll.T. Wyndham, Esq, wftb has been one of t^p tepresentaiivcs for 
WjhVhire in differ^ut Tarliauicnts.' ' An cngraviiig of the contfentual seal 
' of this coilege is primed irll X^und's CdlfectancUi Vol. VI. p. Itre^ 
presents u bisl\cvp seated bcn.euth a richly ornamVaied canopy t and under that 
is another plain niche, with a.priest kuerliiig. An inscription, wifh two shield:# 

. charged widi armorial insignia, ate shewn, on the seal. ^ 
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as tlie windows dis|day*an uniformity of arch and ornament. 0?er 
the doov-\v;ty, at the western entrance, is the following inscription, 
which at once commemorates an extraordinary event, and the 
superstition of the age when it occurred: 

** I’hc Lord did marvcllotuly preserve a grout congregation of his people 
from tiie fall of the tower in this place upouthe sabbath’>day, being June ‘i6> 
J63o:— Praise him O yee children.*' 

The pavement of the church displays many 6at stones which 
liave* formerly been ornamented with inlaid brasses but these 
have been pilfered. In one of the southern windows was a series 
of scripture-stories in painted, or stained glass, representing the 
Deity occupied in the six days' work of the creation : and on the 
seventh, displayed, in a sleeping posture, as if resting from his 
labour." In delineating these ineinorable events, the artist, or 
labourer, as he may move properly bii called, nnide strange con- 
fusion and blunders, in chronology : for instance, he represented 
the sun and moon as crr alcd on the third day, instead of on the 
fourtii : man on the fifth, instead of the sixth, i>cc. &c. Either 
these absurdities, or the impiety of preserving painted images," 
provoked the indignation of Henry Slierficld, Esq. re<*ordcr of the 
city, and he valiantly shatt^^red the window to pieces. The * 
bishop, however, summoned him to the Slar-Charnhcir in l-eh. 
1632, and made him pay afimf of for the ofie|^ce^. 

• The interior of the church cont|iins several mural, ami other 
monnmeuts : and beneath the chancel U a vault, appropriated to 
Sir Wadbata Wyndbam, and his descendants. 

On the east side of the dinrcb-yard is a large biiek mansion, 

: siai 

• This was a siDaolair 4M:currencs i die whole case, with the argomeiiti 
en both aides, was puhlUhed in ao o^avo vobmie, ifit, Sheili^lld Acted, 
wjih onwarmniable inipetoo^»iiy, and was poSuhVd with unparalleled rigottr. 

A (as it it called) of this window in its prof/er coloors, an^ trHh the 
marb of the defacing, wat exhibited by Sheffield, on the trial/* Gough*# 
Britbh Topoi^phy, Voh H. p. 365. 
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retaining llRMiamc of the college* and belonging to Henry 
Peuruddoch Wyndhain,. Esq. This gentleman demands a tribute 
of respe^i; in this place, becanse he has evinced, not only, a pnj- 
diiection foi* topogra; Iiical and antiquarian pursuits, but an inti- 
mate acquaintance T.vith those branches of literature- He is au- 
thor of a* Gentlernau^s Tour in MoninoutlL^hire,*^ &c. also of a 
translation of Domesday -hook, Wiltshire ; and " A Picture of the 
IaIc of Wight;'' in all of vhich vre perceive traits of the uiHd 
and candid gentleman, with the inlelligcnt and discriminating 
antiquary. His library, and other aptu tmcnls, display several^ 
valuable specimens of literature, and relics of auci'ent times. lii 
one part of the gardens, is a fragment, of arcliitecture of rather 
peculiar character. Jt is a quadrangular piece, consisting of four 
piers, with four pointed arches, surmounted' by a ceiitral steeple, 
or large piunaclu, with other piirltcd pinnacles at the angles. 
This building formerly consUtuled a small porch to the cathedral 
church, and was attached to the northern transept; but was re- 
moved to its present site when the great alterations were made 
in that diurch. It has been absurdly pronounced to be of 
great antiquity, and probably brought from Old Suroiii.” Wiicre* 
by it is implied to be. of older date than the cathedral; whereas 
the sty le of the arches; and ornaments, are t?v idently of posterior age 
to that handsome fabric. In making some alterations in these 
gardens, in the year 1771, the bones of several human bodies, 
with fragments .of shields, pikes/ and other military relics, were 
discovered. Mr; Wyudhatn, supposes them to have been left here 
in the year 652, when a severe battle was fought jin this neigh- 
bourhood by KcnHe^ or Cymric, Kiiig of the West Saxons and the 
Britons, whep the former was victorious, and immediately obtained 
poseessioa of 01d^ Sarum. See before, p. 12. 

' , Monastic Fovnbatioks, UosHTAt^s, 

" . Conc^tiing the ancient monastic establisthipents of Salisbury, 
/mueh dubiety and eoniradteiion prqyail in ,tUe writings of our, 
'14 // historians 
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liistorians anil antiquariop. This presume may be aceouuled 
for iua f»Teaf degree, at least, on the principle of the comparative 
iminiportanee of these .foundations, whether regard eil as architec- 
tural fabrics, or religious insiitutioiis. The eoUege of St. Ed- 
mund.^s, the history and description of which has been already 
given, forms perhaps the only exception to this general remark. 
We shall therefore notice llie others, together with the hospitals 
creeled since tl^) reformidiou, in as few words as the nature of the 
subjects will admit. 

Near the south-east entrance, into the close, was situated the 
convent of Franciscans, or Grey Friars, which was founded^ 
according to William of Worcester, by Bishop Poore, in the year 
1227*. IfchiiKl observes, in bis Itinerary, there was f also 
a house of Gray Erercs with>ii the town of Siireshyri of the foun- 
datiot) of***. BiNhop of Saresbyri ;’** hut in his Colleetanea the 
same aulhor seems to refer its erection to a citizen of the name 
of Pude, or Sndo, and intimates that the religious community 
were' removed ini. > tlu^ new city, from some other place, probably 
Old Sarum J. This house was granted to John Wroth, Henry 
VI U. § Radulpluis Monthermer, Earl of Glocr^tcr, who died 
about Uk year 13*J5, is said to have been buried in the convetit of 
St. Francis at Salisbury.!' j| 

Dominicans, or Black Friars , — In Fisschcrloun, now a 
suburb to New Suresbyri, was sins the erection of the new louji 
an house of Blake Freres, hnildid not far from P'i.sshcrton 

Bridge.'; 


♦ His words are, 12?7, Ecclesia Couventds Saucti Franclsci fundata a 
llictiartlo f piscopo.” Itiiierfirium, p. 8I« : 

t Ubi supra. . . 

J fbe passaj;c alluded to is the following : " Apod Safisbory dedit areafti 
fratribns IJ; rex Heuricus, ecclcsiam vero .^idificairit quidaia Burgeliats, nomine 
Rickarthis Pude. pet'eives inlroducti' sunt in Viliam, nb‘i nnriclamit/* 
Collect* Vol n. p, 296. Edit. Lohdoit. 177%. . ' 

J The author of Collect ,n. Anglo-Mmorit. affirms positively that this houie 
was qri|jually, published in old S.arum, Voi, IL p. t4. 

Itbi supra, . 
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Bridge/^ ■* Speed ascribes the foundation of this convent to Ed- 
ward L and Robert Kilwardy, Archbishop of Canterbury, from 
the year 1272 to 1278; but Godwin says it was wholly built 
and endowed by the latter f. Mary, Countess of Norfolk, is also 
mentioned as a co-founder ; though most erroneously, for that 
lady did not live till the time of Edward II ; and then only in- 
stihrted thcchanlry of six priesL^and frateniily of our Lady, St. ^ 
Ann, and All Saints, within the mansion of these Friars - At 
the Dissolution, the site was granted to John Pollard and William 
Byrte. All vestiges of the buildings arc now efhiccd. 

St. Nicholas Hospital is situated between the south wall of 
the Close, and the Bridge Cf Uarnham, almost adjoining the laU 
ter. Leland tells us thjit, Richard Pourc, Bis-hop of Saresbyri, 
and first erector of the cathedral chirche gf New Saresbjri, found- 
id the hospital of S. Nicolas hard hy Harnhnin Bridge, insti- 
tuting a master, VIIL pore wiinen, and 4 pore men in it, endow- 
ing the house with land('s/’§ . Tanner, however, thinks it wa8||^ 
only begun by him, and chiefly carried on and endowed by hip: 
successor. Bishop Bingham, because in the ordination of the hospi- 
tal under the date 124f>, “ he is set forth altuost as sole foun- 
der," i|. The author of the •* Antirpiitates Sarisburienses," on the 
other hand, deprives both these prelates of the honour of its 
foundation, and affirms, on the authority of a manuscript writ- 
ten by one of the masters the reign of James I. that its 
r * actual 

• LcUnd*3 Itinerary, Vol. III. fob 68. «, , 

t ** De Pr«su)ibu»,^ p. 97. ' TUe aiilhoip of the Magna Britannia says it 
was fouiide4 by King Edward, by the care and direction of Robert Kil- 
wardy.” Wilts. 192. . , . ^ 

J Tanner’s Notitia. Dugd. Baron. Vol.;Ii. p. 64. 
fRinerary, t^ol. lit. fob 67. In another part of the same work Leland 
adds; ** Thcr^ is an Hospital in Saresbyri near the College of tjie Scholars da 
Vauli, and is, as 1 re ntember,* dedicated toS. .Nicolas^^Vvk IV. fol.*47* 
His words, in the Collectanea, are Salisbury Hd*>pitafe.‘«'Kicardus Poore 
^episcopus Sarum primus fiihdator, <)tti obiii 11. 3.*’ Vol. 1. p. tQ4. 

H Tanner* Notit. Wiltshire. 
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actual fouiuler was Ella, cousoilof M’illiam Longspc*?, Earl of 
Salisbury. At the era of tli,c DisKoIntiou Ujis hospital was aiiion^u^ 
the fortunate few*, wbicb escaped the rapacily am} reforniiug zeal 
of Henry Vlll. ; but Qiiceii Elizabelli jiraritcd it away^y patent. 
The Earl of Pembroke afterwards piyxliasefl it from Itio patentees, 
Slut prevailed upoti King James to restore it by a' new charter, 
dattd the 3d of April, IGIO. During* tin- period of the conmioii- 
^srealth the whole reveiines of this liause were conveyed to \ho 
Corporation, by the Protector Cromwell, by way of ct>mpcnsa* 
lion for the sum of 30001. lie had exacted from the city, as the 
price of rotaiiiiiig its royal privileges. These, however, have 
since been in pari restored ; and the lK)spitul now has a master, 
and supports twelve poor persons, six men, and' the same mim- • 
. her of women, eleven of whom are appointed by the master, and 
one by the dean and chapter. 

On the opposite side of the road from this hospital stand the 
|ruiiis of the uiicieiit College of Vaux, or Vaulx, which was 
:j||iunded by Bisliop Egidius, in the year 12G0. Egidius, Bishop 
of Sarcsbvri, cauHed Britport, because he was born at Britport 
hi Dorsetshir, This Egidius made the College of Vaulx for 
scbolers, betwixt the palace W’aullc and ilarnam'bridgo. Part of 
ibese scholars romaine yn in the college at Saresbyri, and have 2 
chapeleyos to serve the cbirch ther being dedicate to 8. Nicbo* 
las: the rcsidew study at Oxford. The scholars at Vaulx be bound 

. to ' 

• Antiq. Satisbur. p. 86 — 7. where is a copy of a charter by El (a, in 
•vhidh slie grants to the hospital all her land in the south close of Benticy 
'Wood, which remained to her after the gift that slie made to John Meinanis;. 
and moreover,^'giving W the said hospital dOphattoliT, ho^s, and oxen, with' 
tlieir incomes, and 12 horses and niares> 60 hogs, and 500 sheep for 
ever, fteely and quietly to be possessed in the ppstArO' hi j^laces 
where (he alore^id John of l^cntatiis, WUliam of Nevlb ' eUdr Allan 
of Boierels> persons of 'West -Pean, bavc^ommons with mo# .,0r jbe witli 
them ; moreover, the hospital Of 8t* Nicholas, Richard# Bishop of ^arum, 
and his successors# shall have and possess ajl the premises, as of pure and 
.trde^li^ ff^ly and quietly from all services and secular exactions.’^ M5. 
Biggs in possession of the master of the |^pi^a(. ^ 'f- * \ 
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to celebrate the aniivc-rsory of Giles, their fmmdcr, at the parish 
church at Hritport, v»here ho v\as borne/** The cstahlishinent 
of this college, according to Tamier, was occasioned by the stu- 
dents of jClxford ro?*>rtiiig to 'Salislniry in great niuiihers, when 
that Ijnivcrsily became einhreiied in some serious disputes With 
Olho, the Pope’s lega^^^t Other reasons, fmwevor, have been 
assigned for llieir nnioval very diiierent from this, and from each 
other. J But whatever may have been its sonree, it seems certain 
that it was not of duration; neither did it produce much 
bcnclit to Salisdmvy, for the college began to decline as soon as 
the rebellious spirits, who luad provoked the secession, had passed 
away. Few particulars of the history of this institution, besides 
those mentioned by Leland, arc known ; and, at the Reforma- 
tion, we find it a sort of appendage to St. Nicholas Hospital, 
both being then uiuKr tiie government of one Custos. A cpnsi* 
ilerablo portion of its estates were at Ibis time transferred to the 
hospital. At present all the buildings of this college are in ruins, 

except 

• Lelaiid. Itin. Vol. III. fob 67. 

t Tixnncr's Notiila, Salit>bury, Hi-jt. ft Antiq. Ox. Vol, T. p. 91. 
t Slow, id liU History of EngUtul, gives ttie loHowing account of t^s 
matter, wliich i> soniwbat curious : — ** A little before the battle of Lewes, 
and about the year lUop, 'Prince Edward/ son to Henry 111. after his return 
from Patti;, about Lent took his journey tow aids die marches of Wales, and| 
passing by Orford, the burghers shut tbeir gates :igdin.'l liiin, so that he was 
obliged to lie at King’s Hall in the suburbs. The scholars of Oxford finding 
tiicnisf Ives shut withiu tlie town* break up the g^te which leadeth towards 
Beaumont, for lyhicli deed the mayor sent sojne of them to prison. Nut lUng 
after, while the scholars were at dinner, ihe mayor, at the head of the coin- 
niohalty, with banners displayed, thongiit to have spoiled the clerks c*cr they 
were aware ; but the schohit-S taking the alarm, got together, and with bows 
^ and uimws,’ and cttlier weapons, slew and wounded .the burgherti and Com- 
uious, brejee spoiling the goods, and set dh Are the houses 

of the tivu partreevesi (W^Vhim Spicer and Geoffrey Hcnkley,) mi the ^uth 
side of the town. MoteoveL because the mayor (Nicholas Kmgstoii) was a 
vintner, they brake ug the vintry,‘and drank and spoiled ell the wines; for 
’ which fact the king earned the clerks and tohafats to be bapishf^ the Uni’ 
verity/' ' 4 ■ ^ / , V • ' 
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ijxcnptthe church, which has been partly filled up as a chnpci to 
the Bair^e, and parlly converted into a privato rrsitleuco for. the 
accommodation of the master, who still enjoys the ancient reve- 
nues nmiexed to the wardensliip of the collegiate cstablisluncnt.*' 

A College dedicated to St, Edith, at Salisbury, is, mentioned 
in Ihe Magna Britannia, and also by Speed and Dugdale ; but 
Tanner seems to consider this instiiulionas identified with the Col- 
lege of St. Edmund’s. 

A» Hosj}iial in honour of St, Michael, or St, Migell, is also 
stated in the same authorities to he distinct, from that of St. 
Nicholas, No such house, however, is noticed by Tanner. Indeed 
there seems Ijttle reason to doubt but its mention has originated 
solely in mistake. 

An Hospital, dedicated to Si, John, stood in the suburbs on the 
road from the city to the castle; but no incidents of its history 
are upon record till the 26lh year of Henry VI II. when it appears 
to ha\c been Valued at 21. 6s. bd, per annum.* Some remains uf 
a monastic building are seen incorporated with the houses on 
the east side of Castle- streci:. 

Trinity Hospital was founded and^/endowed by John Chaun- 
deler in the I7lh year of the reign of Richard II. The object of 
its institution at that period was the reception and support of 
'' sick and weak poor persons.’^ This hospital does not appear 
in any " valualion” made by order of Henry VIII, ; but it is yet 
in existence, and under the management and patmnage of the 
mayor and common-council, who appoint annually one of their 
own body (usually the. mayor) to be master. It now alTords an 
asylum for twelve poor persons, each of whom are allowed two 
shillings and ten-pence per week, besides several other advan- 
tages. 

* A large folio ledger book, Xoriiierly belonging to this and nOw ' 

ki the possession of Mr^ Wyndbuio/ concludes with the - following ' note : 

Istum librum fieri fecit M. Simon Houchyns socius pollogd;,VaUls .Scholia- 
rum Sarum suniptibjis suis propriis in quo contineiitur copim muniiQeiitoruqi 
pcrfctneniiuin ad dicium coJlrgiuiii proot patebit per |ecturam/’ This Situoil' 
•Hunchyiti eppeats to have been a fellow about ilie year 1380, 
t Tanuer. Notit. ' 
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ta^cs. Ml*. Henry Fox, of Foxleyi an ancestor of the present 
Lord Holland, was a great benefactor to this hospital. 

Brivket^s Hospital was founded in the year 1519, for six poor 
^widows, each of whom is allowed two sbillings per week. There 
is a legacy to this iiospilal of three pounds, payable every May- * 
day. The mayor for the time being is patron, and has the fiiitng 
up of all vacancies that may occur during his mayoralty* 

Eyre^s Hospital was erected and endowed in 1G17, for the 
accommodation of six men and theft* wives, who receive two shiL 
lings weekly. 

Blcokj/7idon*s Hospital was founded in the year 1683, for six 
poor women, who are paid two shillings per week each. This 
institution is committed to the management of six gentlemen of 
•Salisbury, as trustees. 

Taylor* s Hospital, founded in 1698 for six men, is placed 
under the patronage and direction of the Corporation. Each in- 
dividual is paid two shillings and ten-pence weekly. 

Froud*^ Hospital was erected in tiie yi ar lv50, for the benefit 
of six men, and an equal number of women, every one of whom 
receives three sliitlings a^d six-pence per week. The trustees 
arc six gentlemen, inhabitants of the city. 

Bciiidcs these Hospitals, there are various Alms-houses iii Sa- 
lisbury, erected and endowed for the use of the poor. In Culvt i - 
street are six teiienients, eaid to be the gift of Bishop Poore ; 
and in St. Ann’s-street are three houses; the legacy of Mr. Sut- 
ton. Twenty houses in Bedniin stixet were a clonation by Mrs. 
Marks; and William Hussey, Esq. M. P. before-mentioned, gave 
fiflecu tenements in Castle-street. 

The stands near Fisherton-bridge^ and is a large 

brick. building, of commodious internal arruugemeut, but not re- 
mark^hlc) for architectural elegance. This institution is indebted 
for its origip to the munificence of the late Lord Feversbam, who 
bequeatbed.tfie sum of 5001. to the first charity of a similar kind 
which should be set on foot* within the county of Wilts. . His 
benevolent purpose having been liberally encouraged by the nobU 

lity 







lity auil gentry, a largo sum of money was soon collected, and 
the present fabric* built in 1766* The benefaction!^, siubscriptions, 
legacies, and olher chariktble donations, during the thirty-seven 
years, from t!»at period to the 31 st of August 1803, amnnntcd to 
*44,6081* 4s. iHd. ; and the number of paliciils. In and Out, re- 
ceived within the same time, to 25,^03, viz. 11,760 ln-l*alicnts, 
and 13,413 Out-Patients. 

The Counfy Caol, neap the itifirinary, is an editice possessing 
no features wliieli caci eutiUe*^it to purticnlar descripti<>i» ia a 
popular work. The same r\ation is etpially applicable to IIjc 
Assembhj ai;d Cotter rf I*oows, as well as to the T/uairc, There 
is a concert and an asi^einbly* every alternaic Thursday during 
winhr; and concert.s arc hedd oiict .( iiioutn t^iroaghout .summer. 

In former tijues there were several Sionr-Crinsci^^ in Salisbury, 
though only one of them, calh'd tliO /Vw/fry-Oovi', now rcmai is, 
Mr. v\ aiiKcy noii.‘(N ilio following: ** tlie (hieoK«'-Oross, llcrrmrd’s- 
Cross, and the Ctoss belhie liie weslern door of the Calhedjol.’’ 
Arclui ologlj, 'v oi. I A. p. 371. This slruetnre .stands near the 
entrance to tin mavkel'piwoe on Hie south, i.nd tleriv<.s its present 
appidiatioii t'roirt the pooUry nnd .ve,.;^ { aide markets bein\i’ kept 
under and near it. Mr. snppo.ses it to have been t v* <led 

by i5i>hop birghuni, loAurds the cdo'jo of the fourt'*eulli C' .durs , 
for John de Moutacuie, in pUew to Uu. then l^ari of S.di "bury, to 
do p'. nance before, c-veiy Friday, hy^ knee ling in lu'< shii i only, 
as a punishment for his zealous adherence to the opinions of 
WycklitTe.* At presonl this cross is in an imperfect and muti- 
lated states but, judging from the style of its lower portions, wo 
may prouoaiice it to have been once a very beautiful specunen of 

archi* 

• This pvnibhmfnl is described in Fox's Book of Martyrs j but Wa]sk)g,l}nni, 
who wrote the; I-iistory of Kiii^ Kichard it. and was a monk of St.. Alban's, 
aftirnis, thut the persua forced to pcif'orn^his pemiocc was'j^nc .JLiiwrcnco; 
of St. Martir/s, near Salisbury, and not any of the Moutacates.' We, hovt* 
ever, incline to the opinion of Mr. Wnnscy, find the eatl characterized 
by Ougdale as one of tl»e cbhd’of the sect called I/olUrds, and the greatest 
fanatic of them all and it is well known that£rghum bore him great bsi«< 
t^d fur tbwtuting bis proe^Uings against ihc reforaicr himself. 
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architecture. It is of an . hexagonal form; and consists of six 
hiittress-piei^., with six arches ; and over the key-stone of each 
arch is half of a niche, Which it seems was intended for a statue^ 
in the centre is a pillar, square at the bottom, but cut towards 
the top into six sides, sai»l to have formerly had an inscription 
upon each, now eoinpletcly ohlitcraled. Round tin* column runs 
a sort of hand, forming the base of its higher division, on which 
are scul|)turcd, in bold relief, six dcmi-aiigels bending forward, 
and carrying blank shields. • 

The Grammar School of this city is of royal foundation and is 
at present in a very Dourisliing condition. Many individuals, 
distiiigiiished in after life in the sphere of politics or lileraiure, 
have ac(|nired*the rudiments of ku<KA- ledge litre. Among 

these was the celebrated Sfr. Addisun. GodoIjJiiti^s Cha rity 
School is liberally endowed tor Um niaintonaiife aial education of 
eight orphan young ladies. In 1 lie Bhltop\< Sdicol twenty hoys 
and girls are clothed and educated at the charge of the see; and 
in ea<^h parish is a SuruJay Sclwn/, the patronage of the 

minister. There arc also luatjy private stMuioarios of great re- 
spectability in Salisbury. 

The Clo* 5E, CATttF.onAf., BishopV Pat.ace, &<;. are all* 
, ecclesinslienl property, and' not only of distinct character and 
ptciiliarily, but am separated from the civil and trading part of 
the city by a lofty wall on •thc>east aud south sides. Loland men- 
tions this Iwmmlary, aud spccilies other objects bcloagilig to the 
Close in the following teims; The great aud large einhajteliil 
wauUo of the palace liaving 3 gales to entre into it thus namyd : 
the Close-gate as pvincipale by north ynto the town. Sainct 
Annes gate fay est. And Ilaniham gate by south toward Hai*n- 
bam bridf^- The Close waulle was never ful finislii<f, as in one 
place evid^intly apperilh, I i^dde that in Bishop ’Roger's dayes^ 
I rcmcmbFe^ a cohveiilioh was betwixt hyin and tlie canons of 
SafiSbyri Aluro clavsiJ^* ' 

* ' ' V AmbiisT' 

/ '♦ iiia.Yoi. III. <bi. br. \ ./ 
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Among; tlie numerous buildings erected within this area, the 
Cathedral Church excites a peculiar degree of interest, 
m>t only because it exhibits a noble spocirncii of ancient architec- 
ture, but because it also constituted the germ whence the city itself 
spruug into existence, and derived its subsequent dignity and 
importance. It stems liigldy proper, tlicrcfure, that \vc should 
detail, at some length, the history of this edifice, and of the see 
with which it is coiuitcled; and, in so doing, wc shall continue a 
similar mode of narrative to that already adopted in our previous 
account^gpf the cathedral and ot' the bisiiops of Old Surum. 

No sooner, as we have already stated, had Bishop Poouc 
received the indulgence of Pope llonorius', and the permission of 
King Henry for the removal of the see, than he resolved to carry 
the plan into execution.^ With iliis view he summoned a general 
convocation of the canons, who, eitlier by themselves or by their 
proctors, agreed that the .cliurch should be immediately trans- 
lated, and bound themselves to pay cerUin sums annually during 
seven )ears, in proportion to tlie value of their prebendal estates, 
to defray the expense of erecting the new cathedral. Accord- 
ingly, A. D. 1219, a plot of ground was fixed on, and marked 
out for the intended purpose ; and, in the same year, a wooden 
chapel w.is very soon constructed, in which the bishop celebrated 
Divine service, aud consecrated a ceiiictery.f On the 12th of 

August 


• V«do p. BS, 

t According to the author of ** Ihe HUtory and Antiquities of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Salisbury, and to tradition. Bishop Poore con^ulteti fre- 
qucn-tly with the Abbess of Wilton about the purchase of soma ground be- 
longing to thnt conveul fur the site of the new caihcdrat r but being frustrated 
in that object, the Virgin Mary is said to have advised him to build a church, 
and dedicate it to her, in a place called *' Merrijitlii!^ which the bishop wat 
unable to find out, till ho accidcmaJly overheard One of the soldiers of the 
garrison mention such a place to one of hilt comrades, Tliisstbry was made 
the subject of the loliowtng humorous stanzas by Dr. Pope, wba wroM ^^^Tbe 
Old Mao’s wish,” aud was a great favonrite with Bishop Ward, ^ ■ 
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August the canons again .assembtcil by special appointment^ and 
unanimously decreed that t!i<^ translation from Old Saruin should 
take place on the feast of All 8ouls next thereafter. At this 
meeting preachers were nominated to proceed to different parts 
of tiie roufttry, to solicit the contributions of the ptons to* 
wards the projected undertaking. It was likewise ordained that 
the heirs of the first builders should receive two parts olT thn 
value of what should be bnilt, the third part being yielded for the 
land ; the collation and appointment of the houses, after the first 
sale of the vacant houses, to be left to the bishop ; but the family 
VOL. XV.-^pnV, 1813. K of 

** Omc time tl)« pretate lay on his duwn-bcd, 

B^cruiling hti apiiits with rest. 

There appeared, as *tUsaid, a beautifet maid. 

With her own dear babe at her breast. 

To hiiu thus ahe spoke, (the day was scarce broke. 

And his eyesyet to sluitiber did yield,) 

' Go build me a church wtthout.aiiy delay. 

Go build it ill Merry-field.* 

lie wakes and he rii.g% up rau monks and friars 
At the sound of his tittle bell ; 

I roust know, fald be, where Morry.field is. 

But the deviUa-bit could they tell.* 

Full early ho rose on n morning grey, 

I'o meditate and to walk^ 

And by chance overheard a soldier on guards , 

As he thus to bis fellow did talk : 

X will ley on the side oisny good yew*en bow, 

1 sbi^ Glean over the com, 

Aitfhtfai that epw iii yon Merry*fieid« 

Wbiebgnec* under the thorn.. , ' 

lien the bishop cry*d out, * Where il Ht«rry*fleld 
For bis Xi|iul was stilt on bis voW ^ ' !r 

* IfbhUihldicr veply^d, ' ijf the rivei'SMe# 

. jWhere> you see that brindled cow/ 

‘Gpdb this be declared bU pious intent, 

And about the indalgeuecs hn; > 

And brojBght in;the people to baifd a 
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of the dc'ceaseil persons who. first built, or the persons to whom the 
sai<l two parts were assignotl by the dcceascil, were to remain in 
possoshioii of the houses till satisfaction made of the aforesaid 
price, according; to the last will-of the deceased. And fnrllier, a 
rcsolnlioii passed, that such as slunild not pay the portion 
assig'ned by thorn to the said faf>ric within eii^ht days from the 
term* fixed, and should not obtain leave of tlelay, were to take 
notice that they were suspended fro|n entratice into the chiircli ; 
but if it should so happen that it was not in their power, that then 
they should l>e 'e\cusc<!/'* 

Matters being in thn train. Bishop Poore fixed the day of St. 
Vilalis tiie Maiiyr, (*J8lh April,) in the year for thr 

foundation of the new vhnrvk. The king, and all the principal 
nobility and ccclrsiaslics of the kingdom, were invited to gractf 
t!»e ceremony with their presence; but, when the lime approached,, 
Henry could not fulfil his engagement:, as he was detained at 
Shrewsbury ncgoriating a treaty with the Welch-nien. Many 
noblemen and prelates, liowever, attended, together with a vasti 
concourse of inferior persons, who flocked litiher from every dis- 
trict of the conntry to witness tine solemn spectacle. On tha 
morning of the appointed day the ceremony commenced with the 
performance of Divine vice, after which the bishop, putting oil' 
his shoes, walked in procession With the clergy of the church to 
the place of the foundation, singing the litany, > Thin being 
finished, a seinion was addrrssedAo th^ people, to exhort ilieiu 
to contribute tlK:ir aid towards the completion of Uie building 
about to be begun, under the projection of the Blessed Virgin. 
Then the bishop laid the first stone for Pope Honorius, the se- 
cond for the Archldsiiop of Canterbury, and the third for himself: 
tyilliamJLongspre, Earl of Sarum, laid the fourth; and Ella, bis 
Countess, a |gdy of distinguished pioty, th^ fifth, ' After her, 
jpeilaifi noblemen adde^ each a slope ; and were Mldwed in' the 
^meuct by the dean and canons, and many olhers,^ The nobi- 

lity 

5 " Accrmijl of Old Saforo, p, 5. ^ 

. < cereawny. m\d of the uinc^at which it took place, U 

‘ ^ * ' . ' ' 'very 
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lity also bein^ returned from Wales^ several of them came to 
Salisbury, and laid a stone, binding themselves to advance a 
'specific sum of money annually for seven years, upon similar 
terms to those which the Deap and Chapter had previously 
agreed to. 

The cathedral having been tiiiis commenced under the most 
favouiiible auspices, the execution of the work was proceeded in 
with great rapidity ; and, in 1225, Bishop Poore, finding that pub- 
lic worsliip might be conveniently performed in it, commanded the 
Doan to summon all the Canons to be present at the first eelebra* 
tioii of service on the day of St. Michael following. Accordingly, 
on the vigil of that saint, which happened to be on a Sunday, the 
prelate consecrated three altars, one in the eastern part of the 
' church to the honour of the Holy Trinity and All Saints ; a 
second, in its northern division, to St. Peter, and the other 
Apostles ; and a third, in its southern portion, to St. .Stephen^ 
and the r^t of the martyrs. Next day the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury cel chitted Divine service, and preached a sermon to the 
people who had collected in vast numbers to witness the joyful 
solemnity. Many prelates, and other dignitaries, both of the 
church and state, ^ attended on this occasion, and were sumptu-, 
ously ontcTtaiued'durtng a wliola week at the charge of the bishop. 
On Thursday the king himUelf, and Habcil de Burgh, his justi- 
ciary, arrived at Salisbury, ;*and went to the cathedral, where, 
after hearing tlie mass of the Glorious Virgin, the former offered 
on the altar ten marks ofailver, and one piece of silk; ai^d the 
latter vowed to present a text of the Bible, set with preciouw 
. . ' K 2 ' . ' atdiies^ 

ve>y dlfferetifly stAtCif-bj.the author of4he " History and Antiquiticaof Sa- 
iisbary,^^ fHuf 'fdrdaare ; Pauclulph, the Pope's ieghtr, in iuid th« 
Ant five itones. Hie fur the Pope, tliC'sepoud for the King:', the third for 
the Earl of fourth, fur the a»d th^Aflh for the b:3hop4 

This stiteUiGnt^rwe may observe# S wrong as tp datci for Bishop Poore was 
not transitttcdjio the tee of Srfiuur liJi tfie*year ; but wC really thinlt it 
more probable than thot wo have adopted in the text, though the latter 
given in the best paodem wjritfrs, on llie authority Of iyilliem de iVanda. It 
iliould likewise be added, tfiatin the charter of ^ xh$ hrsi ttene 

is meutioned jis having befU Ugd, by htm^ i. e* ‘ \ 
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stones, ^nd the relics of many saints. Tliese arc said to have 
been accordingly presented on the succeeding day, and ordered 
to be delivered into the custody of the treasurer. The king af»- 
terwards gave a gold ring and ruby to be applied to the further 
ornament of this text ; when it was again solemnly placed on tiie 
altar by the justiciary ill person.* 

About the commenccfiicnt of the year 1226 William 
spec, Earl of Salisbury, returned from Gascoigne, whither he had 
been sent to assist Prince Richard in tlie defence of Bourdeaux ; 
and, dying in the month of March following, was the first person 
whose remains were buried wilbiii the new cathedral. This 
noblemau is said to have been much famed for his valour, and to 
have ranked amopg the mo^ accomplished soldiers of his age. 
His death was generally attributed to the influence of poison ad- 
ministered by orders of Hubert de Burgh, whom he had accused 
to the king of having committed some gross enormities against 
him during his absencc.f 

On tlic feast of Trinity, in the same year, the bodies of three 

bishops, 

♦ From the inventory of the riches of the caiheidra} made iu the twenry- 
ciglub year of f Tenry Vllt. this text appears to haVe been cttrefully pre- 
served. It ia thus inserted iii that docoment^nder the hj^ad ” Textus Evaii- 
gelioram.’* **, A text after John, gilt with §ptd‘,'an<i having precions stones and 
the relyes of dyvers saints,. dmo Hultfrti d$ Bnrgi Jwtiviani Domini 
TegU Hewici IIL Antiq.'Sambur. p. ‘ 

t Tlie crimes complained of, the mauber of the accusation, and the consc* 
quence^ wbicli ensard, .afford a cutioai picture of the moral and political 
. condition of the agei itt which they occurred* . The earl charged the justt* 
.ciary with having sent lewde man, of hasetirth and evil race, to have 
committed fornication with his wife, and would by force have contracted un 
gduiteroas marriage with her, V Jfe' «iid further,, that except the htog did 
' thoroughly punish the jaatieiar foe that feet, he himself, witlt .disturhance 
to the whole realm, would s)aek to revengp it. Ihe jaiticiae being present, 
confessed his fhult; and, with great bones, end other i^tly .gi^; obtained , 
the earl’s favour 2 so th^ he bade the said carle to a dinner, in the wliich ' 
(as meii thooi^t} the w^le, secretly, poysoned^ went to bis castle at Salis- 
bury, wto# he lay lidt and dted«^’^^eco^ Ojd Satiim/* Stow. 
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bisliops^ St. 6smund, Roger, aod Joceline, were renioved from 
^ their respective places of sepulture at' Old Saruni, and deposited 
ill this churclt; and hither were likewise brought the several 
moiiiimeiils erected to their memory in the ancient cathedral. 

Tills was the last event of any irnpurtance which took place in 
the [irclacy of Richard, who was shortly after translated to Dur- 
ham, by a papal bull, dated iii May 1225,* 

Robert BinghaAi, his successor^ was elected about Christ- 
mas 1228, and consecrated Wilton in 1229. Like the illus- 
trious founder, he applied himself with great diligence to forward 
the work of the cathedral ; but, though he sat eighteen years, he 
was far from being able to effect its completion ; and di^ in 1246, 
leaving it burdened with a debt ot 1706 marks.f 
Upon this occurrence William of York, who was in lugh 
favour with Henry III. succeeded to the vacant see. This bishop 
had been brought up at court, and engaged himself much in se« 
cular affairs. He revived the vexatious custom of . attending the 
> lord’s courts, an act wdiicii rendered him.extiemely unpopular in 
his new preferment, but lie nevertheless proved himself equally 
' anxious with his predecessors to promote the building of thc^ ca- 
thedral. He died, however, in 1256, while it was yet unfinished, 
and was buried on the south side of the choir. { 

Egibius (or Gilesjt be Bribeort, his successor, was con- 
secrated in the same year, ahd obtained a faculty from Pope 
Houorius to hold his deane^ of Wells in Comtnendam. tJnder 

^ ka . this 

* TJiis illu3trir>as prelate i$ much praised by MStthev Paris for the cor- ' 
rectness of los morals, imd the tfepih and accuracy of his learning. He 
died in 1^7, according to (jough, at Tarent jl^donktoii, in Dorsetshire, 
where he arid nrliWe he founded a nunnery, fa tpe church of ^liieh 

bis heart was ^ried; but his body was interred lit: Durham. ~ Hij^tupppaed 
, nionuihcnt in the cuthedral of Salisbury will be nodebd^lc^aftcl. . 
t This prelate Ifes buried 'under an %!egant arch ln^iie chancel* 

$ Matthew PeVSs, speaking ^ the favourites of Heniy HL says, ^ ^moiig 
the acquaintance of the king, died William, Bishop of gahshery, whd» among 
other secular actions,^ brought one upon hiiui tbai*^ hi^q[»ed. ^ 

infiiute carik upon ^ own bcai.’^ P.irss. " ; ^ / 
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tliis prelate the ^;rcat work of the cathedral was'bronght to a close, 
as far at h ast as was originally iniciidcd ; for ilic spire has doubtless 
been added at u subsequent period, and formed no pari gf the pri- 
mary design. Godwin informs us, that it was dedicated hy Bo- 
niface, Archbishop of Canterbury, Sept;' 30, I2e>8, Henry III. * 
and a great number of the nobility assisting at the solemnity. 
The sum expended in the erection of the whole edifice, as appeared 
from kn ‘account then delivered to the king, amounted to 40,000 
marks. Bishop Bridport founded the college of Vaux in 1260 ;t 
and, dying in the month of December 1262, was buried under a 
marble monument in the ctioir, and left his bishopric to 

Walterus de la Wyle, of whom nothing particular is men- 
tioned, excepting that he founded the college of SL Edmuiurs.^ 
He died January 3, 1270,§ and lies interred in the cathedral. 

Robert de WiEhampton, the Dean, was elected bishop hy 
the canons in the same year, and iiad his clcTtiou confirmed by 
the king, as well as by the monks of Canterbury, the archiepis- 
copal see being then vacant; hut, upon 4he instalment of Arch- 
bishop Kitwardy, he violently resented this act of the monks, 
and appealed against it to the college of Cardinals at Home. 
After four years spent in the prosecution, however, decree was 
filially awarded against the archbishop, and he was accordingly 
compelled to consecrate Wikhampton in 1274.(1 This prelate 
died inl284,'and was buried in the Lady Ciiapel.qf 

Walter ScAMMEL, Dean, of Sarurn, next enjoyed this bi- 
shopric; hnt scafcely lived two years spbseqtieirt to his consecra- 
tion, which took place at Sunning 22d of April, 1284, liis suc- 
cessor was 

Henry de I^ravndbton, who died the same year of bis elec- 
tion, irlicn 

* . , , , . Lawrence 

V PrA»sa|ibas, p, ' ♦ VidoAnte, p. tWV : t Ibid* p. 117. 

t Hpdburne sajs he died |n 1271, — Anglia SnetS, vol* p. Sll. 

' t| TbU cereiniony wee performed at the eounciJ ofL^oUs.— Annal. Wigoru, 
VohLp .5?a ’ ‘ ' 

qH Godwin, in a note, saysi filubop Wlkharopton breatne blindtar D, lt7E, 
pad liad ap P/maoh 5^^ 
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Lawrence pe Hawkbuhn was choseu to succeed him, hut 
died likewise before lie wiis coidiniied by the Archbishop of* Can- 
terbury, ills nomination being disputed by , 

WilUam de la Corn Ell, who was consecrated May 14, TJtjy, 
and, dying in 1*291, liad, Ibr his successor, 

Nicholas Longspee, son of William, Earl of Sariioi, and 
Ella, his countess. This prelate, before his elevation to the see, 
was one of tlte' canons, ayd treasurer of the cathedral. Being far 
advanced in life at the time of his» consecration; he i^at only six 
years, >dufing which period uothinp; rciuaTkahle occurred. His 
death liappened in 1297, when he was buried at the entrance to 
St. Mary^s Chapel, near thq,tombof his fattier. 

Simon de .Gandavo, or Gaunt, was consecrated bishop in 
1298, and died in 1315. :Godwm says he was a mosl distin- 
guislicd theologian; and drew up those statutes by which the 
cathedral of ‘^Salisbury still coniinu03 to be principally governed^ 
It was this bi^opwho likewise empowered the lu&yor and citizens 
of Salisbury to fortify ilie city with a wall and a di^b. He is said to 
have b(u n interred beneath an arch on the soiitii side of the choir. 

Roger de Mortival, or, Martit all, , his successor, was 
consecrated in 1315, and died iu March 1329. This bishop was 
son to Sir Ank^'n de Martivail, of Noseley in Leicestershire, 
Knt. Before his elevation^ to this see he was Dean of Lincoln, 
and Ciiancellor of OxfcHrd. ,l:TnidtUon ascribes tojiiuiamonuirieiit 
on tlio north side of the ehoW. 

Robert Wivii* was appointed to’ the see by the Pope^ wlio 
conferred upon him , tibis ;^gh diguily in compUmeut to Queen 
Philippa, consort of EdwVd IU. ’Walsingham tells us, that be 
was not only a man destitute of learniipg, but so extremely de- 
ibrmed and ugly, that if the pope had seen him, hd never would 
have confuted to his elevation. In 1355 'ho instituted a suit 
against William de Montacute, claiinif]^ the 'castle of Old Saruin, 
which was now, nearly in ruins, as ilie |hibe|itance of t^e Bishops 
of Salisbury, in right of Bishop Roger, frd^ :i^ihoin, he alleged, 
it had been unjustly seiaed iy King Stephen* > Bo difficult was 
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this controversy, that it was left by the jud^s to be determined 
by single combat. The duel, however, was prohibited by the 
king^s letters, and the matter compromi^ by the surrender of 
the castle for .the sum of 2505 merks. Wy vil also recovered for 
his church a wood, called Beerewood, and Sherborne Castle, 
which last had ^en built by Bishop Roger, and had shared a like 
fate wlUi the fortress of Old Sarinn, so that this prelate may justly 
be ranked among the great beoefactors^ of the secT.^ His death 
happened on the 4th of September 1375, in the forty-sixth year 
of his conseciation ; and his body was interred in the choir under 
a marble monument, originally situated near the bishop^s tbrone, 
but removed, in 1684, into the no^h transept of the choir. 

RaLVH EsnHeM, Aaouit, or ERatiM, was next consecrated 
bishop, by the nominatioa of Ae Pope, in opposition to John de 
Wormensball, who bad been elected by the canons of Sartim, and 
received the approbation of the king. This bishop sat twelve 
years, when he was translated to the see of Bath and Wells by a 
papal bull,v dated April 3; 1388. He is said to have been a con- 
siderable benefactor to the see; and, on his removal,, was suc- 
ceeded by , - 

John Waltham, or Waltan, master of the rolls, and keeper 
of the privy seal, whose consecration took place in September 
1388. Tbr^ years after bis elevation this prelate was appointed 
lord cbancelldr and treasurer of iSaglaiid. .White in this station 
he introduced the writs of svhpaena and certii de eausis both in 
the O^aucery and Exchequer courts ; and htsexample being higlily 

approved 

* dur autWitie* for sUtIng that ftib took place respecting the 

casile of $aruni, *aje Ceiuden Bishop CodWin; bet it ought to be 

remarked that Gough, in bii '' .Se|47Cliral of Cb, eat Britain,'* 

(Vo). I. V, It. p. cbiaidmi: ttie;djpibh)m<d'.ikemattthor^^ 
erroiifoiis ; and cCntffidi that U Sh^rlKtw« Cattle aJoutv iHe pewettioa of 
which^ we*. t)» subject pf dispute between thg Bart end. the On®' 

reason ibr the iattex belief, and it certainly, is a veiy atfongOne, is, that 
the recovery of Sherborne Caatle^anif ij^reWhiiod only, U notieed in the 
htshop's' epitaph.— ‘Caredeo's BtitRonia/ VoU l.«*-CodYvin de I’rwsulihus, 
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approved of> was followed in several othersu He was greatly . 
favoured by Richard IL and coutinued in the enjoyment of his 
high dignities till his death In 1395, when the monarch, out of 
respect for his memory, had him buried in Westminster Abbey, 
eloso to the tomb of Edward I. and bound the abbot and convent 
to commemorate his obit, in the same inanuer they did those of 
kings. Waitfaam was one of the bishops who< refused the visits^ 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1090; whereupon he was 
excommunicated; but, after some conteution, submitted ; and thus 
the right of visitation was hilly establishedy mi, we believe, has 
never since been called in ^tuestion. ^ 

Richard Metford, or, as Stow csdlshim, John dr Mitford, 
was translated to this see from Cbii^esler in 1396. While canpn 
of Windsor, he had been thrown into j^ison, at Bristol, by order 
of the lords, who convened the council denomiiiiated The Wonder^ 
ful Parliament, b^ause many things were done in contrary 
to the general expectation. His crime was no other iliaa that of 
espousing the cause of the unfortunate Richard II. ; and hence, 
upon the monarches party becoming again triumphant, he was not 
only released, but successively received the preferments above^ 
mentioned. He died in after having sat upwards of twelve ^ 
years, and was buried in this c^thedrak 

Nicholas next held the bishopric 

of Saniin, having hither from London by a papal 

bull, on the 30th of before the expiration of the 

year, he was remov^iy^ tiie see Of Bath and Wells, and invested 
with the dignity of treasdrer^of England. Upon this event, 
Robert Halaai, of Hallam, Archdeacon of Canleihury, and 
Chancellor of Oxford^ wOs advanced to the vacant see. This pre- 
late afteTsmrds attained ih% dignity of a cardinal, dnue 6,1 4il , and 
was deputed, with Archbishop Chichetoy* • Bishop Ketterick, 
to assist hi the council of convened in 1413.? ^He was like- 
wise present at the codhoit of Constance "and' died in tl»e 

mtonth of Septembtr of that year at the castlif'dir C^Ueh.' His 
‘ . 9 ^ remains 
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remains were deposited iii the ^thedral of Constance, tlic emperor 
honouring the funeral With his presence. 

John Chandler, Dean of Sarnm, was elected hy the canons 
during a vacancy in the papal chair; and, being approved of by 
the king, was consecrated to this sec the 12th of December 1417, 
This prelate was educated at Wickham College, in Oxford, 
and is said to have been a man of splendid literary acquire- 
ments. He died, after pfesidtiig ten years, and was buried in his 
cathedral. • , 

Robert Nevill, or NpiLLE, provost of tiie College of 
Beverley*, next succeeded to this see, October 26, 1 i27, and held 
it till the year 14^, when he was removed to the sec of Durham. 
This prelate was son to Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmorland ; 
while Bishop of Salisbury. he is said to have founded the monas- 
tery of Sunning, in Berkshire, th^ revenues of which, at the sup- 
pression, were estimated at the annual value of (>821. 14s« 7d. His 
successor was 

WiU4AM Aiscoth, AtscouaH^ oV Hacjliff a' Doctor of 
Laws, and clerk of the couiicit to Henry Vl. Shortly after his 
eonsecrutioii tu MUndsor ciiapei, the king appointed Irim bis con- 
fessor, an office not usually conferred on bishops before that lime. 
On the breaking out of Jack Cade’s rebellion], bis tenants joining 
the insurrectioQ seized /the bishop in his palace a( Eddington, 
while he was eelebnUing msum,. and dragging him from llie altar, 
to a neighbouring hift, barbarously ston^ him to death. They 
then proceeded to pillage bis ho^ao» w^ere |hey found l(),(K)ft 
marks Jfh money* These evmits .l%pcned on the 2i)th of June 
'1460, ’_f\ 

Richard BeacchaMp, of Sir Walter Beauchamp, and 
brother to William,' ^rd St. Amiihd; translated hjthcr from 
the see of Uej-efoiiJ^ hf a Papd bull. • In Marcli 1477, he was 
^skilled. Dean of Wih^r, and t^^id by Godwin and others 

to 

I. name of thb prelute it tometiiues Itkewite wriltea Aicoghe, Ascougk, 
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to have been the first chancellor of the Garter ; but Dr. Milner 
justly claims that honour for William de Edingion*, Bishop of 
Winchester. Beauchamp built a chapel on the south side of St. 
Mary^s, in which Godwin and Gough aflirm that he was buried ;t 
but an epitaph on his tomb.stated that he was iiilcrred at Windsor* 
ilis death happened in 1481. J 

Liokel WooDviLLE, wlio sticceedcd him^ was consecrated in 
the year 1482. This prelaietWos the soa of Richard Woodville^ 
Earl Rivers, and brother to Elizabeth^ consort of King Ed- 
ward IV. At the time of liis elevafion. to the bishopric^ he was 
Dean of Exeter^ and had likewise . been (or some, years chancel- 
lor of Oxford. Stephen Gardiner^ the celebrated bishop of Win- 
chester is said to have been hb natural son; though the re- 
puted fethcr was one Gardiner^ whom Woodvilie married to the 
mother when he found her to with ^htld^ in order to screen 
himself from the disgrace, which a development of the intrigue 
would have occasioned. His sister married Henry, Duke of 
Buckingham, whoscvexecution is mentioned in a preceding page. 
On his death, in 1484, he was buried in hyi own cathedral, and had 
for his successor . , 

Thomas Langton, Bbliop of St. David^s, who was translated 
to the see of ISarnim by the Papa) authority.* After presiding in 
this diocese about nine years he wim removed to the Bishopric of 
Winchtistcr in 1^3, ad whbh. time > , v 

John Blithe, or master of the Rolls, and second 

son of William Blithe of .Norton, in Yorkshire, was consecrated 
in his stead. In 1494^ tbia bishop was appointed chancellor of 

Cambridge, 

• History of Wi>^clie^er, Vol. I. p, ?l$(k . 
t « Septtlcl)riil Monaments, Vpl. JI. p- ^70. Tbis optpioii ia nopported by 
the fcstimony of Leland, ^ncl also by that of his own wiH, dated 16th of Oc« 
tuber, 1481, wherein be reqisrea his executors to' inter his body In tlic 
middle of his chapel newly erected/' by himself \h his cjttbedint cburcli. 

t, This prelate was appointed iB Edward IV. master and surveyor of the 
worts then carrying on in St. George's Chapel, Windibf. Britton's Archi* 
Lector al Antiquities, Vol. Ill- p. 33. 
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Cambridgc>-and died on the 23d of August, in the year 145)0* 
His tomb was situated behind the high altar, in his own cathedral, 
and is remarkable, as being placed from north to south, and not, 
as usual, from east to west It is now fixed in the great north 
transept. 

Henry Deane, who bad been successively Abbot of Lanthony, 
in Monmouthshire, Chancellor of Ireland, and Bishop of Bau« 
gpr, was removed to this see in tlie year 1^>; but had only 
sat one year when he Was made Lord ehauccHor of England, 
and advanced to the areliiepiscopal see of Canterbury, vacant by 
the death of Arclibishop Morton. These preferments he owed 
to the favour of Henry VIL whose interests he had most ma« 
terially promoted in Ireland by quelling the rebellion there in 
favour of Perkin Watbeck. He died in 1502, and was buried in 
the cathedral at Canterhury. 

Edmund Audley l^ext obtained the see of Sarum, having been 
removed hither from Rochester in the same year. He was son 
to James Touciiot, Lord Audley; and was educated at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, 'to which he afterwards the sum of four 
hundred pounds foji^ the purchase of lands in Buckiiighamshire, 
and added the patronage of a chantry chapel founded by himself 
iu the catlu'dral of Salisbury.^ He .likewise bestowed the sum 
of 2001. on the University; and erected a stone pulpit in 8L 
Mary 's churcli^ curiously sculptured with his own arms, and iitose 
01 the See of Sarum. This prelate died,jaf an advanced age, Au- 
gust 23, 1524, when his remains Ivere in his own rhantry. 

Upon the death of Ai]drey,XAii'!BENcf£ Caaipedio, Compikho, 
or was constituted Bishop; or rather admini.stnitor; 

or cohimciidatory of the episct^pate of Sarum. This prelate was 
the >{011 of John Cmnpcgip, .a learned lawyer at Bologna, in 
Italy; t<i.,tiike Same profession, acquired , 

bttfh/nimp^ lAai lie was chosen^ early period of life, 
to flit the chair iq ilie Uiiivmrsit^ of^ Padua. The death of « 
his witp, hoWover, induced him to. take orders; and in 1510 he 

' •. , became 

Chuliuer's Hi; lory of OAfard, Vol, I, p. I4d. 
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became auditor of ihe Rota at Romc^ and two years aftervrards 
obtained the Bishopric of Feltria, In 1517, being created a 
cardinal^ he was dispatched to England, with the authority of 
Pope^s Legate^ in order to persuade Henry VIII. to join Hie 
confederation of Christian princes against the Turks. That 
monarch received him with great favour; but resisted the object 
of his mission ; whereupon Campegio returned to Rome ; and re- 
mained in that city 'till the year 1528, when he was once more 
sent to this country, to sit as judge with Cardinal Wolsey, on 
the question of the kiug^s divorce froift Catharine of Arragon. 
This trial lasted from the 31 st of May 1529, till the 23d of 
July following, when it was prorogued till the 1st of October, fay 
Compegio, without any warning; and soon aTtcr evoked to Romo 
under the authority of a Papal bull Hehry entaged at the 
disappointment of his hopes, the failure pf which he attributed to 
the delay ' of the cardinals in pronouncing their decision, would 
have executed immediate yeugeaiice on both ; but thought proper 
to dissemble till he should ascertain the intentions of the Pope. 
No sooner, however, did he perceive that the see of Rome was 
not disposed to favour his designs, than he deprived Campegio of 
the Bishopric of Saruro, and disgraced WoIscy f. 

Nicholas Shaxton, was preferred to this see by King Henrj' 
VIII. and consecrated at .St. Stephen’s chapel, Westminster, 
April 11, 1535. lu July however, he was forced to 

sign for non-conformity : and,: on the accession o^.Queen Mary, 
was condemned to be bttriicrd along with latimcr and other 
. , ’ 5 ' bishops ; 

♦ Hunic'a Hixtory of England, Vg!. IV. p. 362, 363, ^ 
t ’Cnmpcgio died at Home jn August, 1.^39, and was buriif^d in the 
church of SL Mery**, beyond the I^ber. He wasirni&uof great learning^ 
and ibuch esteemed by and other* eminent writers of that 

age. His letters form ihb only portion of his worb which have, reached oii'r 
time. They were publistiad at Ba^l, in t.530, in a work intituled “ Episto- 
larum Miiceltanearuni, Libri Decein,*’ and' are said to contain a valuable* 
collection of Historical particulars.. *'Gei(eral Biographitml Dictiussry/' 
Edit. 18)3, by A, Chalmers, F. $. A. Vol. - 
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bishops ; bid^ not having resolution enough to endure ilie tor« 
mcnts of the stake, he preached a recantation sermon, at the 
martyrdom of Anne Askew, in order to save liis own life, lie was 
afterwards made suffragan to the Bishop of Eiy^ and died at Cam* 
bridge on the 4lh of August loOO. 

John Salcot, or Capon, on the removal of the lavSt 1>isliO{), 
was IrausUilcd from llic see of Bangor to that of Sulishury, iu 
April lo39, and continue to preside till his death, in Oetoher 
1661, wlien his remains were interred ou the south side of the 
choir behind the bishop^s throne*. 

Pktjcr Peto was now appointed to this see hy Pope Paul the 
Fourth, in opposilioit to Cardinal Pole, the favourite of Queen 
Mary, who on that account not only rcfiiHed to permit him to 
lako possession of his hishopric, hut drove him from her doini* 
nioiij!. A negociatiou was set on foot with the view of bringing 
about a reconciliation, which the death of Peter, hawe\'er, fol- 
lowed by that of the queen herself, rcmlored abortive. 

John itxxht next succeeded to the see of iSalisbury. This 
prclato was born at Bndon, a hainlot in the parish of Beryn- 
Arbor, in Devoiishire, and was educated in Protestant principles, 
which he afttxwards defended witli great zeal and ability. Being 
elected a scholar of Co*‘pu^ Christi .College, Oxford, in he 

removed hither from Merton College, where he hud. Iki ii pre- 
viously placed ; and, iii 1540, took -tho degree of bachelor of arts. 
About two yj^am after, he was chosen rhetoric professor, an 
oflicc which he discharged fi|r a period of seven years with great 
honour to himsxdf and advantage lo .hm pupils. On the ac- 
cession of Edward IV. he made a public ilecIurHlion of bis at« 

tachment 

* riiHcr,,m bw ‘Chiych Tlrstory, say » More spar|ks of persecution 6cvr 
into the dioceee wf Eafrsbury, in Wiftthire/ under John Capon, tlic bishop, 
end Dr. iictfray. bis cbantellour \ for tkii^Doe;^ was^orse (haa .Su>d biiuseJf. 
At Nobery be sent three martyrs to in tlie saaie cbiiriot of /ire. , Jti- 

Jlos Paimcr, Jr>tni Gw’m, and Ttiomaa Askin. However, this was a light 
ftoorii)!! iu r^^spect of that great blow he mtcAded, had not Queen Mary died.’/' 
Ceou xi' 1. p 17. . ' ^ 
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tachmeut to Ihc Protestant religion; for, though' he hat) alwaya 
held that faith, he deemed it prudent to conceal his sentiments 
during the life-time of Henry Vlll. When the celebrated Peter 
Martyr became divinity professor at Oxford, Jewel constantly 
attended his lectures, and noted them down in short-hand cha- 
TcictOrs of his own invention. In 1560, he took the degree of 
bachelor in divinity preparatory to*hia presentation to the rectory 
of Sunningwell ; / and, throughout the whole reign of Edward VI. 
exerted himself with, great enthusiasm in the cause of the R(f«. 
formation. No sooner, therefore, was Mary seated on the throne 
tiiaii he felt the vengeance df the Papists, being not only de- 
prived of bis rectorship, but likewise expelled his college by the 
fellow's, without any order from the court. Upon this occur- 
rence he withdrew to BroadgaieHall (now Pembroke College,) 
where he coiilinaed to give itisiruetions privately, till the viru- 
lent pors'ecutioii raised against the Reformists, at the instiga- 
tion of Bishop Bonner, rendered, it expedient for him to seek re- 
fuge ill (jcnuany, even though he had subscribed the Popish 
articles an apostasy, which he publicly lamented in a sermon 
preached soon after his arrival at Frankfort. ‘ Here he had only 
FMiiaiued a few months^ before ho repaired to Strasburgh at the, 
iiivilalion of Pelfg Marlyr,%vho kept a kind of college for learned' 
men ; of whicli he nominated Mr. Jewel vice-mastier. During 
this lurio'd he ossis^d that^eminent divine in several of his pub- 
lications, and madiv an exchri^tolivto Padua, where he contracted 
an inliruucy with Signior Sci)do,'a Venetian gontleman, to whom 
he after wanU aJdNfsscd: his epistles ronceiming the council of 
Trent. 

Queen Mary’s deatli, ghd the accession of Elizabeth, were no. 
sooner, annoniiced, than Jewel returned to England ; and was one 
of ili(' sixteen. dFvineu chosen toehold a 'dj$puta\lion with the 
Papists in Westminster, in Mgrclt 1559. He was likewise one of 
the commissioners appointed by the queen in Jdly of that year 
to vUil the dioceses of Saruni, Gxeter, Bristol, Bath and Wei, is, 
jud GlocesUr, in oidjir to p urge ; them of Popery; and in Ja- 
1 . nuary 
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nuary following he vas consecrated bishop of this see. About 
the same time he preached and published a sermon, containing a 
challenge to all the Roman Catholics in the world to produce out 
of any father, or famous writer, who flourished within six hun* 
dred years after Christ, or from any general council during 
that period, or from Holy Scripture, any clear and decided testi- 
mony to the truth of the Popish tenets objected to by tlie Re- 
formists. Tills bold defiance. made great noise; and produced 
several works In answer ; but our prelate only replied to one pub- 
lished by Thomas .Harding, who was esteimied the most emi- 
nent among the controveihiiialists on that side. In 1562, he gave 
to the public his learned and justly celebrated Apology of the 
Church of England/* which was rapidly translated into all the 
languages of Europe, and is even at this day held in high esti- 
mation by Protestant divines. Queen Elizabeth was so much 
pleased with it that she commanded it to be read and ehaiiied 
up in every parish church within her dominions, an order which 
was renewed by her successors King James and King Charles L 
and highly approved of by four succ^sive Archbishops of Can- 
terbury. 

Bttt, though thus engaged in con^oversy. Bishop Jewel did 
not neglect tlie practi^l duties of Ids high station. lie was a 
frequent a|i4^ zealous preacher, and devoted mucirof his lime in 
travelling throiigh his diocese, , aiid watching over the conduct of 
the inferior clergy. He Ukewis# sat (fften personally in his con- 
sistory -court, and as an assistant on the bcuclv of civil justice. 
Snob, inde^, was hts assiduity iii the discharge of ail his episco* 
pal and clvH|hnetioiuy* ihatii€ searcely allowed himself sufficient 
relaxafiioh to supply the iiii$viddable exhaustion of nature. His 
health consequei^y became iofpaired while he was yet in the 
prime of Hfe;v^ off from the stegtr of moriid exist- 

ence at Monkton^ Falriey, in Wiltslere, 6a the 22d of Scplcinbcr 

1571, ^ 


hop Jewel was remarkable for the strength of his memory ; 
and TOO piobahtj^ excelled by any English divine of his sgo» 
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either 'in corretlness of judgment, or extent of eruditioTi. Cyro- 
den, in his *lesci iptioii of the cntlicdral, after bestoving the high* ‘ 
est praise oii.iU architectural beauties, says, But it hath no- 
thing of which it may so justly boast, as of John Jewel, bishop 
of this place, the wonder of his age for his knowledge in'divihity, 
and a most strenuous defender of the reformed religion.” Ho 
hiiiU a library ovcjr the e^at cloister in this cathedral, whicli wai^ 
furnished with books by hiS successor^ The remains of this pre* 
late were deposited under a tomb., in the choir opposite to the 
bishop’s throne. . , ‘ . 

Edmond Gi-kst,, or GhjEast, Doctor of Theology, and some 
time Fellow of KingSs College^ Cambridge, was consecrated 
l:ishop of Rocijcslcr, and Almoiiei^ jto the queen, Slat, January, 
1551); was translaUid to the. See of §arum, of , December, 

I >71 , and died on.tbe 28th of February, I57h>, having, presided 
nearly seven years, duri^*'which‘ time he is said to Iravc been a 
considerahle benefactor to thi^ : cathedral, particularly in the cir- 
cumstancc! of contnhuting iaijfu detrtktious i^f books to the library, v 
This prelate wrote, a grecst,,;fair^^ are ^numei'ated 

by llrtle; hut houc of them Imve acquired any great degree of 
CL'lebrily. , . Ue was 'hari^ ^he tsboir of his cathedral, clos^ 
to the, tomb of Wivil,. kn'd laterposcd between him and Bishop 
JrAvel. His s.iicc^far,wgs { ' . 

John PiEue, hither, from Rochester 

ill the same boan near Abingdon, in 

Btiikshire,' and fe€eif0d'%bt Vacation at Magdalen College, Ox- 
in whioh became a Fellow in 

154r<. About ilie. lil^ he entered into holy orders,, and 
was constituted jjiytoity ereader there, an office held by him for. 
several years, ib coqj^ctioiir wit^/fte' rectory in 

fliickinglmmshlre. teade prebbnda^ of Chester, 

and soon after deau; id /47Q^ ebcis^n master cif Baliol 
College, Dean Chri^ Chufcli, Deim of Salisbury, and Bishop 
of Rochester successively, and hold , ,tito two last dignities to- 
gether, lill his preferment 'to JhfevSee of Salisb^ which 
he presided with great honour and repute for ten years, when be 

VoL. XV.^Aptil, 1813. , L was 
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vas transluted to tlie A rcli bishopric of York, He died in 1504, 
and lit »9 buried in the catlicdral chmcli ttiere* After a vacancy 
of three years, - 

John CojLpwi-xt., Doctor of Physic of StT John’s College, in 
Cambridge, aiicceedod, to this Sec; and was consecrated xiCth of 
December 1 J1>1, Coldwell is romafkable for having been the lirsl 
married bishop of Saturn, lie sal about .five years ; and, dying in 
1590, was interred by the of Jewel, almost iu tlie very grave 
of Wivii, 

Denuy, Cotton next obtained this bishopric, after it had 
again- remained vacant for npwari&i of two years. lie was the 
son of Sir Bicliard Colton, Knt. a niember of the privy council 
in the rc^gn of Edward VJ. Being educated at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, he took his degrees in arts thj^e, and entering soon 
after into sacred orders, was appohded chaplain to Queen Eliza- 
l>etli/ and prebendary of 'Winchester. When consecrated Bishop 
of Salisbury, not having previously been created doctor of divinity, 
a special commission was deputed ft^ooi the college for that pur* 
pose, so that he rc^ceived both, honours at the same time, (iuecn 
Elizabeth' stood godmoftier.to’ this prelate before her elevation* 
to the throne. He married immediately after he commenced 
pieaciior, and bad nineteen childrcii by. Having go* 

veraed this Sec abont seven, yoats he^d.^4 Miy flie 7lh, 1615, and 
, was buried in his own cathedral, near |h^tomb ^ hi;$ wife. God- 
win says this hishopj^ws^ birth, tliau 

* distinguished for his learning'^ !and fi^hca as peculiarly 

adorn the episcopal office. V . 

Robert Abbot/ D.^DJ:tlio ahpiceediiig* bishop in this See. re- 
ceived his ojdticatioii, and took nis degre^Nat Baliol College, 
Oxford, of .%hic!i he ttebsCqueBtly bewne. igaster. Having 
greatly signalited bimself m a. praach^ ,y,ery early period 
* ' , of 

* This bishop vhensted ihe n^Adr of forborne from bishopric, at the 

importunity of Sir^Wsheir tUl^gh/ Whip hog^c^d tho some pf fho queen for 
himself; and obtained it Fdtlw says'timt the pfeUie afterwarils »> much re- 
pented 6f tbi» act, that be never again enjoyed himself, and riiemlly died of 
abndieii heart- Church History, Cent. XVI. p. S'2S; ‘Cont.XVll.pk 27- 
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of life, lie was successively preferred to the reetorship of All 
Saints in Worceslershirt, ond of Bing^ham, in Northamptonshire. 

At the conunencejneiit of the leign of King James I. that monarch 
appointed him his chaplain in ordinary. About the same time lie 
was coiisUluled Rogtus Pijp/efisor of divinity in the" University of 
Oxfoid, Three years afterwards he obtained the bishoptic of Sa* 
rum, a prefeimcnt which the king is said to ha\e bestowed upon 
him, in reward for liis excellent lectures De Potentate Re^ia, 
written in opposition to Bellarmine and Suarez. This prelate sal 
on!) two ycais, having been carried off by the stone on the 2d of 
March 1617. He was buried in the catliedral near the bishop’s 
scat. 

Bishop Abbot, says Fuller, was' not only an honour to th\s 
See, but one of the proudest ornaments of the church of England, 
both on account of liU vast cntdition> and the sanctity of his 
life. The same author tells us, that he vm bom at Guilford 
in Surrey, of religioii^ parents, who had wud^red much daring iho 
r^ipibh peraccutions ^ At the same time that he held tlic 
Bibiiopiic of Sanan, his brother, Geoigc Ablot, was Arch^bishop 
of C'anU rbur\, a coincidence of which there one oilier 

c\aiiipl«^ in the , ectt^iaiBtira^ annals of this country* Maurice, ^ 
another of his brothm^ being bred *a merchant, became Ixnd 
Mavor of Loudon, and was the firet knight eioated by* King 
Charles I. This pirate' jfn^lshed several works besiJts thosp 
aluad} lUiiKtoiiett. Oilb of tWtti, cnXilM Jhititogh, was wiH- 
len ill answer to t Treatise in dfefcnce of Gai’uet, the Powder-plot 
Jesuit. His MS. Cofumeniary upon the Epistle to the Romans 
IS deposited in the Bqdltdfth Library at Oxford. A little before 
his death he wap appointed Peltew of King Jotttcs’a projected 
i 'allege at Chelsea, now Military Hospital. , 

Martin" F oTHEttttt. D* D. lISs sttcccssor,'Wiis ftoiji at'Grirosby, 
ni Liiicolubhin*, and educated in Trinity Coliege, Ca&biidgi*, 
wlieic he took his degreed, and soon *after Jmame a Fellow. Ho 
wahtwent>-two ye^M’s a j^refiendary ofCatilerli^ry^ ami when pre- 
* • Ii2 felled 
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toired to IlnsSto. bfiiii; far advanced in lifc*> srarcciv hckl itafn/i 
^car, cousfnatiim having ta)cen place on tlic Olh of ApiiK 
A D. Ihtb; and hiia deaili^ towards the end of March, A. D. 
IGi*). Slow tells m, that thn> prelate was kinsman and pnp'.l to 
Archbishop Whitgift^ andi also for some time cIm plain ta the 
king \ Ills body was uitctred in Uie church of \’i Souls, 
fiombard Stitet, whore a monument was •erected to hts lueniury 
Bi^^liop Fotberby has four sermons extant, ?ind a troali'^r, intituled 
dtlteomaKtix/* winch was pffhlished 1 1 IGii. 

Robert Tounson, or Tokson* or Tompson, D. D. was ad- 
vanced to this see Iti lU^'O. This prelate acquirtd Iiih cduralioit 
at Quot a'b f’ollciro. ( ambndge, where^ after taknii* Iho usual d* - 
4 ;r<'fS j» aits, he was (hoeeti Fellow In If*l7 Ik succtedotl J)i 
G« ui,'e Moulai*;uo in tht Ueanery ofWestluHlster, and coatiriuod 
It Unit Aii^tiioa tiU his prefeimcat to the Bishopiio of Salisbury , 
K diguiU which ho enjoyed uuly ten months* He died MayA*), 
Kiii, ita\in|r a wtio uud fifteen children in very narrow circum- 
sidncts, and waa buried in tho abbey-ebateb, WestminsUr* 

John Dwtnvrt, j>» D. brother-in-law to the lab* bishop, n^xl 
siKnedt^d to tha vacant See, His ftitlier was a Wialll.y ciit/cri 
of I >ndoH ; hut ho himself was bom SibK^-llcdin^ltam, in 
flsHex After act|uirui«; the rudimcuUol hts tducatioii ala piivato 
seminary^ be cnteiod as a fellow commtniei in Qu(lu’s College, 

. ('.iiiilwidge, where he vei;^ tally evinced^strong proofs of supiTior 
kiiowlcdg^e and sag^ity. ^ tllien iia^t a feilowsbip, he 

declined it, at ttie dt^sire of his futlier^ wjbo eoaceived that it was 
iiiiendcd by tlie founders for such persons onljr^ as were destitute 
of au independent competency. After tfm death of bis lather, how- 
ever, he accepted a reuev^ed pifer of the station^ aud was 
accordingly chosen u member of that soeiply* 'He vas spon 
elecled Margayet {tcofessor of divinity,, mid afterwards obtained 
the provpbtphip of thw college. White in this situation, the States 
<»f the United Vr^vwm tiding request King James to ae nd 
ov«r some of his dhinpa fo atleiid a syno<l, at Tiort, to de-> 
lerniina the rootroversies then hofty« agitated, with the Ar- 
" ^ * uauiatis* 
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miiiians, Dr. Davenant was selected as a fit person to Ue em- 
ployed. lie accordingly went to 'Dort* and- remained there 
from October IgIS* to, April 1619, when <tbe disputes being 
settled, he reliirtied homo, and was soon after preferred to tiifi 
Bishopric of Siiruim This prelate published a variety of'worksf 
ill Polemic divinity, several of wiiich are still extant. His prin- 
cipal treatise is iiitituled*'X)e Precfc^li/fctTon^ et J ustificaiione, 
lie dietl April 20, 1641, ha vitijg prided ^ver this dioccsC nearly 
twenty yc^lrs, and was buried tfr.lhia south aile of his cathedral 
opposite tu the motintdcnt of Bishop Capon. ^ 

Brian Dli*pa, or DK CrjOACGn, D. D. th^ succeeding bishop 
in the See of Salisbury, was born at Lewisham, in Kent, in the 
year 1589, and educated as king^s scholar, at Westminster 
School, w lienee he removed, May 1005, to Clusist-Ghurch Col- 
lege, Oxford. Here havitig" taken ^his degrees in arts, and en- 
tei ed into holy orders,: lie. first bbe^mo chaplain to the fearlof Dor- 
set, and afterwards to the PriiiCe Pabtjine. In A629 he whs elect- 
ed Deau of Christ Church, and vice-chancellor of the University ; 
and in 1634, was promoted to the chancel lorsKip of the diurcli 
of Surum. About, the s4me time* he was ^pointed tutor to Prince 
Charles; ami foury^irB*afterward» was iraiidated Ithe See of^ 
Chichester. His cumsecration as Bishop of griisbury tdok place, 
ill 1641 j but h© wan itoafOely allowed sufficient time to, visit his 
diocese, before h©' aJi aft Ih© Iffshops in the kingdom were de- 
prived of their fey of the, RcpuWican Parliament' 

Upon this evcut>^oiar Retired to Oxford, and remained 

there till the surrend^^pf^tte city. He accompanied Charles I. 
during bi» imprifiSftmi©hi of Cavisbrooke, in the Isle 
of Wight, to ’have assisted tl^ monarch* la, the 

composition of hircefel^ted /AlWi* the execution 

of the king, Bishop.'Dfi^jpa r^^ded at R^hiaond; wh^k^ 
ill seclusion till th€'peripdJofAfee>jLestoraft0tty returned 

to his Scej bul .only ei^oybd R two mbiths feelfe^ he was pre- 
ferred to the Bishopric .of Wineteat^l'^d consHtuted Lord 
Almoner to Hie Viiig-y This pi^late, wuorig other liberal bene- 
(actions, erected a large almshouse at Richmond, and endowed^ 

‘the 
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the same with the sum of 15001. 6e likewise 5001. lo the 
catheilral of S^alisbm')^ to be ^pcbded jii repaii*s. He died at 
Rlchmoud* in Marcli 1662^ atid>#as buried in W^tminstcr Abbey 
Church; where a noble nidnumentaSfillremains to bis memory. 

IIoMPHiiY HenchmAn, D. D. neiEt succeeded lo this Sec, aiid 
was consecrated 2Stlt October . lOOO: '* This bishop was son of 
Thomas Hcdcbmu5> of Crtpp1egide> tcMoii, where he was born ; 
and being educati^ in Clare Hali/teambridgo/ became Fellow of 
that house^ soon after lie iiad taken bis degrees in arts. In 1622 
lie he was pi:pmoied to the ehail^l^p df this cathedral, which he 
held first #ith[ the ptebend of 'iSbiulfa<^QTantbam; and subsequently 
'with that of Teyiiton. Irt the OislI war lio zealonsly oapoiisefi tlie 
! bausebf the bouse of ^d aided Charles II. both with bis 

'courage nnd advice al fho .ffLla^. battle of Worccaler. lie nli&o. 

’ facilitated ^be escape of tiatWonarch to Fitiifce, bonrc'thc 
was no soohe^ restored to hfs tbrohe tiiaof he/nominated his heire- 
factor to'ilie bishopric Of ^a|%bury{ as 'ihe^ rca^ard of hfs steady 
arid iMexiblc loyatty. ' Having * pmbfc'il'afeiit three ‘ ycav-s, the 
king was pleksed to prt ferbitri to the l^ec^of l56ttdon, and also to 
invest hirii with the ofilOeof Lord' Ahnq^ dignities 

he retained io ibc penod of hiS' daaili, 1675. During 

the prelacy of this bFishop at &alisbury^4q^ i^tenal alUralioi^s 
Wfi-e made otitlie form arid de<krfati^a!%f ;tk«^^ ' 

John Evkte, tt H. was Bishopric of Sanim, ' 

from that of ; 1663.^ 

This bis birth 

IS unknown i^neiiher are what con* 

ditiphof itfe^la probable, 

. )iowe\x-r,tbatiBcyJ^r;^''p^^^ afHiuJtfcc as 

' lie was 

of Clirist-Ciii^ch l&;degTco Bachelor 

of Arts, audfdistingw^^li^^f^po iii^ch by Ws exemplary coji- 
'dtir?landap]pj^^^io"^^yi^|%f can* 

dtdaie at 

ori tM fdmidallcm, before'^ Wetitieth year. 

Hero 
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H^^re lie -took llic degree of Master of 4*^ 1624, and 

ill ICDl, served the office of Proctor of tjie university. About 
the same time having entered into holy orders/ he was appointed 
family chaplain to Philip, Eafl of Pembroke, who, presented 
him to the. rectory of Bishopston, in this county. Upon the pre- 
ferment of Dr. Doppa to the See of Salisbury, Bishop Earle was 
nomiaated preceptor to Prince Charles. In 1642 he obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, and the next year was elected oue 
of tlic assembly of divines, empowered tiy the Pariiameut to new 
model the church, but declined to sitamoBg.jthem. 

, A few montbs afterwards he Dhtainedthe cbaiicollorsbip of this 
cathedral, an office which he held only fora short time; for the 
civil war commenciag in 1643, he was ejected from all his sta- 
tions, and compelled to seek refuge, from the persecution of his 
omimies, by retiring to Normandy. While at Hoan he' met with 
King Charles IL his former pupil, who admitted him one of his 
chaplains, and al^o made jiim clerk of the closet At the resto- 
ration he was constituted Dekn of Westminster, and appointed 
one of the commissioners for a review- of the liturgy. In Novem- 
ber 1662 he was consecrated Bishop of Worcestea*, where he had 
scarcely presided a .whole year, before his trauslatiou to this See. 
Bishop Earle has been much extolled for his learning and parti- 
cularly for the elegant diction, and jclose reasoning of his sermons* 
He was likewise i:enti3grk,aM^ fpr wit^ which he not only displayed 
in conversation, hut also venal pieces chiefly written and pub-- 
lished in curly Of these, tlfat which has acquired the liighest 


celebrity, is his .5* or A Piece of the World 

Displayed,'* a. work ireplel;(B.,witli much chairactoristic remark, and 
genuine Imraonr*^ Ip his riper'age, he translatod the e^xwv 
and Hooker's tr^ise on ecclesiastical into Latirt, in so 

pure a style, as’to rank him; among the &;st‘ modem, masters of 
'v ' 14 4. ' V ’ 'V* ' that 


• A new editinn'of .thK work, hxs bcen; tlte!y Philip Bliss 

IJsq. Pisllowof Sl CoUege,. Onfotfl^. ^>hi^\i|rc,8ttbieiucd criiical 

j»nd esplanaiory nolcii aiid iu . »piw?«dU COtttaipittg,.j^x:>ine «f the bhlsop’-i 
pecins and leUcrs. 
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that Ltniiiiac^e. Wlien court, lo avoiil the infection of tU«p 
plajmc, mged *11 London in ‘ 166 * 3 , remitted to (Kford, this 
prelate alit.ii Jed it, and dyin^ there, on the 17 th 6f Novetnht-r in 
llie same year, was intl^rred near tlie! altar in Mevtnn College 
Church.* • 

Alexander Hvde, or Hide, the sucoesisor of 'tlje last Bishop, 
Wasson of Sir Lawrence Hyde, kiiigU, and a native of thiaxity. 
His first preterineal iii ihe dinrch was the sjahdeanery of Siiruin, 
and the prehend of South-Gnmlham. In 1660 he was constituted 
Dean of Winchester, whence he was. translated to the Bishopric 
of Salisbury, by the recooitnendaliou of Ills kinsman the celebrated’ 
Earl of Clarendon, and consecrated at Oxford 3d December 1663. 
.At his death, which happened In August, 1667, his body was de- 
posited in the south aile of his own cathc^raL 

Ward, D- D* bofn^t Buntingfovd in Hertfordshire wa-*’ 
the next Bishop of Sarnm. He the .son of an altoruey of 
cansiderable respeetabihty, end rheeive^ rudiments of his 
education at the Grammar Sdioot in! bis native Village, in 1633, 
when he had ^reached his fourteenth yeai% his father sent him to 
Sidney College, Camliridge, over whiph Dr> Satnuel Ward then 
presided as iimster^ who^ though of the Same name, was no re- 
lation to the young pupil. . Aliracted by Ingenuity, however, 

' ' ' - ; ^ ' the 

I * \ ■ 

' ^ . ' • ’ ’ ^ - 

* Several cb$ractvr!l" of tjiis disOogulihed given bydiffc-^ 

rent writers, hot tliat of Lord CUreudoA^if jfVerWpt <mce the niosi stnccinct 

andexplMt* The noble author say $,'be was dbiiugif (or bis 

acquhemeAts in the Greek and Loim todguf s, ** of great piety aud devotion ; 
a iTidat eloquent and potirerhil preachiet f aitd cbitv^ibixtioti so pleasant 
and delightfol, ^ very ipnoeent abd $o vtly facettooistj^no nmn's company 
was moredesired dr move tovedr ::Hp man wat 'laiW negUgout jo dress 
^iid habit, and Wcin # in Jiij. bcJMyiouf and 

dheb^e ^ iiisomdl^/qs.b^had^e..^^im odys^fa}^ When be wsfs known by 
pronii^fig so Uttle befoire h« * .jfft wj^^aii ev cedent ppet in Laim; 

Grecki and Kiglisb,.^ peces yet abroad, though he sup* 

pte.’iKd'rdafiy itoe pikoinparabl/goocl, out of an 

tfUfiterUy to of hferyo'SihT*'' AC(?iiai:rofMVi(hvi^'jLjlV, folio Kdit’ 

;W 4 i., p. 3 ^. ' 
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the doctor paid great uUcntion to his instruction; and was amply 
repaid by the astonishing progress^ which he made in every branch 
of science; especially in the mathematics, iiaving taken a degree 
in arts, Mr. Ward soon obtained a fellowship, and becaine eminent 
as a teacher; but this situation he shortly^afterjost, in couse- 
. ij[uence of his refusal to sign the covenant as enjoined by the Par- , 
liumentary commissioners. He next resided about .twelve months 
in Loudon, and cultivated the friendship and society of some 
learned matlicmaliciaus. By the interest of Sir John Trevor, he 
was appointed Saviliau PrpfesisoT of Astronomy in the University 
of Oxford; and, during his residence there he was nominated by 
Dr, Brownrig, precentor to Exeter Cathedral Several iiuiver- 
f>ity honors Were also conferred pii him about this time ; he \va>> 
incorporated Master of Arts in 1(}54 D. D* and in 1657, he was 
ilected principal of Jesus College. ^Cromwell, however over-ruJed 
tiiis ( lection, ill favour of.Frniicis Howell, and promised the Dr. 
HO!, per. annum as A compensation.. This sum was never paid. 

^ la 1059 he was chosen pjH^ident of Trinity College, where 
!)(• presided till the re^l of King Charles, when Jie Was obliged to 
resign ; and in return was pireseuted to the rectory of St., Lawrence 
Jewry. About tho cowiineucemeht of tbe year 1661, be became a. 
Fellow of the Royal Society, of which, indeed, he may be regarded 
as one of the foandtirs;. and only a few months afterwards succeeded 
to the deanery of £:jteter^ which he had scarcely enjoyed , a year 
before he obtained Ibe bl^Bopric. In 1667 he was translated 
to Salisbury, and pfo’yed equally attentive to the interests of this 
dioceso, as hejiad-heen ip those of Exeter. He repaired both the 
cathcilral; and ,the .ppIao^, abhisown expence, and obtained from 
king Charles a gmi4, dfClaring tbe Chahceilorship of tbe Garter, 
to be hereditary mihpbisbpps of Sali^mry. In his time the spire 
of the cathedral. having been struck by ligbtiiiiig, nnd appre- 
hensions being entertained o{ its litability^W aefapimt qF its remark-* 
able declension froinUhe. ]^V|^dicut^i §ir lG|i^stQpheEt Wien, 
was engaged to survey tbe yiiiple dl’aw np a report on 

the state of its arcbilectirfe/ The C^tkge of Matrons, ^luated 
t ^ in 
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ill tte Close, was erected and endowed Iiy this bisliop. Fie like- 
wise establislied an hospital at Buntingford, in Hertford-sliirc, for 
•old men, iMtli a salai;y of -101. each, and founded four scholarships 
in Chrises College. Cambridge Towards the close of his life lie 
wa.s offtred the bishopric of Dnrham, but declined to accept of it. 
About the same period -lie maintained a smart conlroveny wHh 
his dean. Dr. Pieece, respecting the right of . bestowing prebends. 
This contest originated in the refusal of the bishop to confer one 
on the son of tbat.gentlenmn,- who, in, reaentiuent of the indignity, 
wrote a work entitled •* A VuidlcatHm of the King's sovereign 
Rights," in which he labomyid to-domonstrate that the privilege of 
conferring the prebends of Sarum was legally vested in the king 
alone. The dean, howgver, upon the matter being givcstigated 
by the ecclesiastical coralniMionmvi, foutid'iie. had applied his 
talents and learning t.o no purpose ; for •the decision proved 
against him, and he was compelled to solicit pardon. . Bnl, though 
successful in the owitroversjf,. Bishop Ward was so much depress- 
ed by it; thptlris ftcuRies were totally lost fiw some years hefoie 
his death, which occurred 6th January 168d, when be was inter- 
red^ in the^th transept of his own cathedral. 

GtLBCitT, BuuKhT was born at Ediuhnrgli, in ICta. After 
receiving the rudiment of .Itirnirtg wdw the snperintcndctice of 
hislhtlier, u teupeebible .lawyer, rhtewas, sent to tlio college of 
Aberdeen, where, .as was Iwt imganal at that peiM, and particii- 
terly 'ra tbe uorthmm^kemniarifes rf!)^ be eonimenced 
M. A. at.tirt early hgb of. fourteen; „;At fin*- he applied him- 
setf to the study of the civil law, but i^wirds devoted Lis atton- 
lion.to diylulty {’ aBi«teigh^’'Vft(ii, put nppn Ws trial as a jiro. 
liatiOiiaiy.preaciier;v liawihg decliu^ tln^aci^tiUKe of a valuable 
' living; froni'scdttvtetiOiimti-li^ynuth wou|41^el«dethe satisi . 

faiftory pigfdtmpBCU af huj^^UMebled^iiito ftoHgild, apd 
'^id^ for iame place he pro- 

cc^ed'to t^ for pome time at . 

hia of' twenty two,, be was 

>. . . .ordaiued 
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onlained priest, and presented by Sir Robert Fletcher to the living 
of Saltort. lie had scarcely been inducted, before he displayed 
that active and deterintned spirit i^hich distinguished his charac- 
ter throughout every period of his life, by the circulation of a 
memorial against the abuses of the Scotch bishops. His conduct 
Oh this occasion excited the resentment of Archbishop Sharpe, 
who proposed the ' privation and excommuuioation of the young 
memorialist; but Biirhat defended himself with spirit, and the 
(fisenssion was suspended. Jn 1669, he was madS professor of 
divinity in the university oC Glasgow, of which office heexercised 
tlie ffinctions for mote th^four yOars with equal advantage to his 
pupils and to himself. Having visited London and meditated a rocon-^ 
ciliation ^tween the Earl of Lauderdale and the Duke of HamiU 
torn he was ottered abishoptic; but this be declined : on a sub- 
sequent occasion;' the satne ofler' was* repeated, and refused ; and 
on another journey to London be was appointed one of the kiug^s 
chaplains in ordinlsiry. His interest with the court was of short 
duration : be had not long before defended tlm prerogatives of the 
crown of Scotland agakist the opinions of Buchanan and bis fol- 
lowers ; but he soon afterwards re6bl?ed to support the opposition 
party iu the Scottish Fatliamcnt, and consequently incurred the 
displeasure of the Earl qf lawlerdalct For personal security he 
resigned his professorship at;.Glasgow, and* returned to London* 
where he was ebWly rfceivoi' eiised his name 
from the list of hia ehaplaitm. He was now re^rded as a suffi^rcr 
from principle^ and <^tam€^<.the appointBienla^of preacher at the 
Bolls Chapel, and St/Clcm«^ In the course of 

thesamo yoar,1d7<h iie waafreiqu^^ al the bar ot 

the House of reiyfecHng the designs of Lauderdale ; 

and ffiiir years flSi&!irwar#receiv^\^tiie thaqks:0f both Rouses of 
Parliament, oil of iHe 4*^' |dii^e of Ws history 

of Ihe rcformatfpn;vwb?teb|PFa*M:«^^^ nation 

was Violently plot in 

He coiiimitted to account of 

IhViffe aud death of Lord |iochestcr, "WhoindiO b^^ attended in his 

■ last 
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last moments, and converted to repentances Having l>cen present 
at t!ie dcatii bed of Mrs, Boberls/one of Charles the 2d. iui«trf'sses 
lie addro&»sc‘<l a letter to that incu^ircJi, of reproof or admonition; 
wjiicli the latter read twice over aiid threw in lo thq lire ; after 
* thatp: i lo(l nevernienltouing ilte writer but with giTat dispica mre. 
Such, indeed, was the resentment ngailist him at llie EngUsh 
court, that in he was discharged from his lectureship of 

St, Clements by the king’s mandaio, and forbidden to preach any 
longer at. life Rolls olmpel. On the accession of James II. 
ho went LoPavi’=i, and lived for aome time in great pnvacy ; till, at 
the persuasion of a Prolcstanl officer in tlie IVcuch service^ he 
aceompanied him iu a tour through Italy,; Switzerland, part of 
Germany, and the south of France. At the end of Im travels, of 
which he pubih>hcd an atCQuiit in l(>87, he was invited to the 
Hague fay the . prince and princess of Orange, bat was formally 
disiitisscd on tire renionstitoice of the. English ambassador. His 
former wife I^ady .Margaret Kennedy, daughter of the Earl of 
CassiUs, being' deadl), he obtained naturalization in Holland and 
rharried a Dutch hidy of . large fortune, descended from the family 
of Bucclengh in ScotlancI, |u the mean time Jaines had caused 
a, proHccutiou for high treasoa to be Instituted against him hoiti 
in England and in Scotland ; Imi the $tates refused, on the king^h 
demand, to deliver liim up. ' In the reyoluiipu lie acted a conspicuous 
part, both as a writer,.and as the friend of fhd Prim^g of 

Orange. He vfas rewarded for. Jijls lopg^and services by pro* 

motion to the Se^ pfSaKsbory, lo he was consecrated in the 
year 1689^ in ihedisehprge of his epi^opal functions he was fer* 
vent and a«$iduous, ai^ be c^UtdlN a university of 
studepts in divinity, whidi he supported atJUs own expense,^ till 
lie bad reason tosn^etth^ such m be regarded 

asn .cei^re «{mn tl^uniyerslta^^ In /he appointed 
preceptor:, ha 4hG*'lh^ the same pe- 

iiod, 4 bavittgjjj^. bi|j^ecoh4 ^r thh thir<t the 

widow ' Bis ’ 

. • ' ' . !'• ' ifte' 
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5ifc was terminated by a pleuritic fever on March I7th, 1715, in the 
72(1 year of his ago. • 

Bishop Enritei had all the virtues and all the vices of a man of 
moderafiir talepls and sanguine temperament, unexpectedly placed 
ia situations for which he was not prepared by .nature and by 
study ; endeavouring to supply, by continual bustle and nncalled 
for activity, the want of more sidid and important requisites. 
As>a divine he is learned, ingenious, and animated; but, as an 
historian, he seems to have yielded, without resistance, to the; 
unsocial bias of his character; acd the reader, whose curiosity 
k gratified by the singular l^d entertaining anecdotes that such 
an individual could not <faU to collect, during a long interi^urse 
with the worjd^ is too frequently disgusted by the intrusion of 
vanity, cpechility, and garrulous prolixity. /He possesses neither 
the discrimination of the philosopher, nor that common regard to 
selection and arrangement that are necessary even in the collo- 
quial narratives of social intercourse. But bis virtues were not 
less remarkable than his foibles; he was disinterested, liberal, 
and benevolent; a courtier without servility, and a patriot with- 
out violence j the (aithful' servant of his king, and ‘tj^ strenuous 
supporter of the civil and religious lib^ties of his country. 

William Talbot, tlie next bishop, was born at Slourton- 
Cattle, in Stalfordshwe. Being- admitted a gentleman commoner 
at Onel College', Oxford, he bis degrl^s there ; and, having 
shortly after entered into holy orders, obtaiuefd the deanery of 
tVoroester tthrougb the interest ..of bis kinsman, Charles Talbot, 
then Earl of Shrewsburyv O^be death of Dr. Fell, in 1099, he 
was preferred to llie bisbuprie* Qxfbrd, with permission to hold 
•bjis deanery , in .GbmmuDda)n, and continued to preside over that 
till the y.eid^ I7t5^/tp:hen be ^as nominate to' the See of 
Sarum. Having Sat Aorc about m years, be w^s translated to 
that of Durham, uf which ^ounty be Wah^ fpr^-lieoteimnt and 
Cuatos Rotulorum. . Hiii'dipafb bap’pen^ on of October, 

17^. This -bishop ^ 'twice' marri^ ; fay his second 

' wife 
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■wife ciglil « 02 is and several danc'htcrs. One of his sons after-' 
vaids became liord Cliaiircllor of England. ' 

RiciiAni) Willis, Dean of Lincoln, and Bishop of Gloucester, 
was translated to the See of Salisbury in 1 721 . This prelate had 
being also for some time chaplain to King William, amt was 
greatly admired hy him for his talent of extcmjiore eloquence. 
After presiding over this diocese nearly two yoars) he was pre‘ 
ferred by George J. to the See of Winchester, and. held that dig- 
nity till his demise in 17x14, when he was buried. in the cathedral 
there. His tomb supports a statue, 'which Milner tells us is the 
most finished in the whole' cliurcl), " and perpetuates hts fornt 
and features." His successor in thc'lfisbopric-of Sariim was < ' 
Benjauin Hoablkv, who was born at Westerhani iq Kent in 
the year 1G76. He was son «rf the llev. Mr. Samncl Uoadley, 
master of a private seiiiiiuiry tlierc, and received (hc^rudiments • 
of hia education under .bis father’s tuition. In 1691 he was ad- 
mitted a pensioner of Gatbarinc-Ilall, Cambridge, where he took 
■ iiis degree. ill arts,' aM was elected Fellow, a station which he 
held for 'two years 'with' Hie highest reputation as a teacher. 
Having iqitered into, holy ehicrs during this period, lie was ap- 
pointed by Or. C'omptou, Bishop of' London, to tlio leufureship 
of St. Mildred in Uic Poultry/ where Kd continued ten -years, 
holding at the same time the nitory.-of St, Peter’s PUor, in 
Broad-street , In 1710 l^ ' ww-lftbsieated to the rectory qf 
Strcatliami and .wad,; hp|»ftr«t f^t|; ,a ehap^^^^ to Wrio- 
tbeslcy, Duke of Bedfecd,' botfi whlcll appointments he owed 
entirely to Uie ipel«d>iity of bhrwritbgs: indeed to llial source 
all - bis preferiAtmto nay pro^etlyikB gsteibed. On the accession 
of Geoige L iwr divine was and ^wbtn. king's ebapiain, 

and had the degnm. xmtiferred upon Klni 

by Archbishop VfHce. the preliidd to 

higher promotiona,' f hicii w«« not jq^deHiycS for, in Decemi 
'her, 1715, lw',^,boinimit^\1^'^ill(f'^h^^^ of Bafigor, and. 
eoiHiecratcfd in llareh follirt^.' |n-^7i?l 'lie preferred to 

the, 
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the See of HereforfK and in two years after saccecded to the See 
of Salislpiry, wlieii lie resigned the rectory of Streatham^ Having 
sat here about twelve years, he was removed to the diocese of 
Winchester, over which he presided till hlsdcaUi; au event which 
occurred at his palace at Chelsea, on the 17th of April, in the 
year 1761. He was buried in hjsowii cathedral, where a plain 
inonumoiit was erceltd to his uieuinrv, by his son- John Hoadley, 
1 j.L. D. chancellor of Winchester, and inscribed with a Latin epi- 
taph, which was found among his papers. 

llishop Hoadley may be jpstly regarded as one of the most 
celebrated polemical winters of bis age ; and few men have pro- 
bably ilonrisked at any period whose lives, were more completely 
occupied in controversy than his. He" ftrsl began to distinguish 
himself in this respHt ii| I70a.. hy the publication of a tract 
in viudicatiim of the conforming clergy, froin the asimrsions 
of Mr. Calamy in the tenth chapter of , his " Abridgment of 
Mr. Baxter’s “ History' of his Life and Times.” This Irea- 
ti.se being answered by Mr. Calapiv produced a warm contest, 
wliich vtas closed in 1707. - But before lliat event omr divine bad 
engaged in another, occasioned by ascrmoupvtached by bitu bc- 
luretlic Lord Mayor in 1705, in which he laid down maxims on 
the subject of the civil iuterfcrcuce jn ecclesiastical matters; 
which met wi^i strong opposition from the High Church parly. 
He also about llic same tiwe alfeuiked sowc doctrines advanced 
hy Dr. Atterhury; i-especting Ult power of charity,, considering 
lluim not only as ill founded, hot nf a ilangcrous moral tendency. 
In 170S, be entered the listp with Dr, Blachhall, Bishop of 
Exeter ; and in llic following ^|SKir ha^ anotlier contest with Dl. 
Atterhury concerning psssivc obedience, in which he-acquitted 
biiiisclf with such ability and judgment, that the thanks of the 
House of Coramotti were voted to him " for his enunenj, services 
Imth to the churcJi and state.”, . 

From this time till thq. year 1717, Bislnqi lloadjey, ebinfly em- 
ployed hiraaclf in exeeutW the more ordinary dhtfes of his pro- 
fession; but in that ycar'ha:ving preached a sermon Imforc the 
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kinjr, '' On tljo Nature of the Kiugdom, dr Church of Christ,*' 
the iettcts he espoused in it gave such oflenco to the clergy that 
they resolved to prcKoed against him by Convocation. The 
Lower House accordingly drew up their representation, &c. ; hut 
before it could he brought into the Upper House, Ihe whole assembly 
was prorogued by the spctual comniand of his majesty ; these 
occurrences gave rise to the celebrate<l Bangorian controversy, so 
cfillcd from Dr. Hpadley being at that period Bishop of Bangor. 
Many of the most eminent men in the church were engaged in 
this contest, in ^opposition to our prelate*, who, ucvcrlhelesSj, 
Siainlained his opinions with so much soHdily of argument, that 
ail impartial men w'erc, satisfied with Ihv justice of hib cause, 
whicl) in the issue proved the death blow ohcivil and ecclesiastical 
tyranny, . 

After the close of this contest Bishop Hoadley published 
many treatises on diilhiciit subjects.. The remarks relative to 
the trial of Dr. .Atterfmry, signed Britannicus/* wbicli ap- 
[>c*ared in 1733, were univcrsfJly ascrihed to Ins pen. U* 1733, 
he wrote *' Au Account of the Life, Wriliiigu, amV Character of 
Ur. Samuel Clarke/* winch 'Wtis prefixed .to the posUmnious 
works of ilial emiuent dtvine. His other publicatipTis consisted 
ehi^ily of sermons on various siihjechs both polemical and moral, 
some of which met with zealous oppositiofk ; hut our bishop did 
. uol think proper to reply fonnally to any of bis opponents. Since 
dearil several ^itions of Jiis works hstve been laid before 
the pubilc, and are cailecUVeiy considered as containing a most 

valuable 

* ^fTic dodriires advanced by Bishop Hoadley in this cantroreray were, 
**'tbar Chfint atone waii King anc| sole lawgiver iithh owu kingtion^; that 
.to acquire a ktumlecige'al*hh mo»i^ conauU his aayingjs and thoxe of 

iii& inspired fuHoturers ; that Ite'bad declared hli kingdom jiat to > be of. this 
.wor(ci; and that (heasincnon* of it werdof the mmC tpirifflal/natore, not of 
ihia world f and .i^af c^sequentiy^nlJ; «Ucoura{|e)uent« , dtseoufa^eioents 
ofjljyw world, were pwf what Cbrii« < approved off tending at they did to 
make men of one proffuitiu not of one hf^octittn, fiot Chrhtiaai^"’ 

Bril. IX. p. 158. , 
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valuable mass of ecclesiastical, political^ atid moral information. 
Thomas Shkulock succeeded to the see of Salisbury on the 
removal of Bishop lloadlcy to Winchester. This prelate was the 
eldest sou of the celobrateil Dr. William Sherlock^ and was born 
in Loudon, in the year 1678. Having acquired the rudiments 
of his education at Eton, lie was admitted of Catharine- Hal I, 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees in arts, was elected a Fel- 
low, and entered into priest’s orders. When his father resigned 
the dignified station of Master of tlie Temple, in 1704, his son 
was appointed to succeed liiiii ; and, notwithstanding his youth, 
acquitted hiniscdf in that oflice witli great satisfaction to the so- 
cieties. About two years afterwards he became doctor of divinity ; 
and in 1714, was chosen to the mastership of his 'co]lege» and 
was subsequently promoted to the vice-chancellorship of the 
University. In 1716, he obtained the deanery of Chichester, 
and in the year following made his first appearance as an au- 
thor, in opposition to Bishop Hoadlty in the Bangorian con- 
troversy ; during which he published several ti*acts in defence 
of the test and corporation acts, acknowledged by his antago- 
nist to be the most plausible and ingenious of any works written 
at the period, on that side of the question. Indeed, he may be 
justly regarded as th^ leader of the High Church party in that 
contest, his treatises having always met with the peculiar 
animadversion of Bishop Hoadlcy. About eight years subse* 
quent to its close, Sherlock was advanced to the See of Bangor, 
where he sat ten years before hts preferment to the Bishopric 
of Salisbury. Here he continued to preside till the year 1748, 
when he accepted a translation to the See of Londbn, vacant 
by the death of Bishop Gibson. Upon this promotion our pre- 
late liad some dispute with Dr. Herring, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, respecting his right of option, which, however, was 
compromised by ilie advice of his friends. Qishop Sherlock 
died on the IStiv of July >761, and was interred in the church- 
yard at Fulham, in a vault made for that purpose; where a tuo- 
numciii remains to his memory, inscribed with an epitaph from 
Voi.. XV.-Ji//y, 1813. M the 
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tlic pen of Du*. Niclioll, who succeeded him in the mastership ok’ 
the teni{de. 

John Gilbert, his successor, was ti'anslated to this see from 
that of Llandaff in the year 1748. He presided till 1757, when 
he was piDinotcd to the archbishopric of Y'ork. The next bishop 
of Sariim was 

John Thomas, who was at the time of installation tutor to his 
present majesty, and bishop of Peterborough. This prelate sat 
about four years, at the end of which period, lie was translated to 
the see of Winchester ; and dyiug in 1781, was buried in his own 
cathedral. Bishop Thomas was succeeded in the see of Salis- 
bury * by 

Robert Drummond, who was advanced from tliat of St. 
Asaph in 1761, but had not presided a full year before he was 
elevated to the archiepiscopal chair of York, and left the bishop- 
ric of Sarum to 

John Thomas, (the second of that name,} who bad been suc- 
cessively bishop of St. Asaph, and of Lincoln, whence he was 
removed hither in Dccetnber 1761. He dit?d in June 1766, and 
lies interred under a marble monunient in the cathedra). 

John Hume next succeeded to the vacant see. This prelate 
had been previously Consecrated bishop of Bristol in 1756, and4n 
1758 was removed to Oxford, Having presided over the diocese 
of Sarum about 16 years, be died 27th June, 1782, and was in- 
terred in his cathedraL His suecessor was 
. The Hon. ShuTk BarrIxNgton, youngest and only surviving 
sDh of John, first Viscouht Barrington. This predate was born 
in 1 734;.* and after receiving tJie rudiments of education at 
Htoii, was sent as a gnitlcnian commoner to Merton College, 
Oxford, and hecame a fellow in 1755. Two years afterwards he 
took the degree of M. A. and in 1760 was bommred with a chap- 
lainship to the Wrig. The following year lie Was made a canon 
of Christ JJhurch; about which liofe he niarried Lady Diana 
Beaiiclerk, only daughter of ChiaHes, Dutre of St. Albans ; and 
shortly obtained the decree of Doctor in Divinity. In 1769 
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he was preferred to the see of Llandaff, and in the year subse- 
quent^ his first lady being dead, he married Jane, daughter of Sir 
John Guise, Bart. Haviug held the bishopric of Llandaff, till 
1782, he was then translated to that of Salisbury, where he pre- 
sided nine years, when he was removed to the see of Durham, 
which he continues to enjoy. 

During his prelacy at Salisbury very extensive and important 
alterations were made in the internal arrangement and ornaments 
of the cathedral. The Bishop's Palace and the gardens were much 
improved, and the area round the church levelled and laid open. 

John Douglas, D. D. the succeeding bishop of Salisbury, 
was born at Pittenweem in Scotland, in the year 1721 : entered 
a commoner of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, in 1736 ; removed to Bal- 
liol College as an exhibitioner in 1738, and took his degree of 
Master of Arts in 1743. lu the following year he accompanied 
Hie third regiment of foot guards to the continent, in t!ie capacity 
of chaplahi. lu 1747, after being ordained priest, he was invited 
by the Earl of Bath, to accompany his sou Lord Pultency on his 
travels; and on his letuni to England in 1749, was presented by 
that nobleman to the free chapel of Eton-Coustantuie, in Shrop- 
shire. In the following year he first attracted the attention and« 
the gratitude of the. literary world by bis detection of the for- 
geries of Lander, who had interpolated the poems of the conti- 
iienttil scholars, with Latin translations from various parts of 
Paradise and then produced the verses he had thus com- 
posed as proofs of the plagiarisms of Milton from preceding poets. 
Mr* Douglas had the honour qf first discovering aud detecting thq 
fraud. He published in 1750 an able reply to the Scotch critic 
in a pamphlet intituled '' Miltbn ^indicated from, the Charge of 
Plagiarism.” His vindication is distinguished by accuracy of 
knowledge, perspicuity of language, aud a tone of dignified mo- 
deration, too seldom observjible in the triumphaut assailant of 
weakness and imposture. In 1754, Mr. Douglas again appeared 
before tbe public, as author of " the Criterion or Miracles ex- 
amined;” an able refutation the objecllQiis of Homo and of 

M 2 other 
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other Uiibclicvcra against the reality of the miracles rerorUed in 
the New Testament. In l7o6, he stood forward once more as 
the detector of literary fraud. i\rchibald Bower, a Scotch Jesuit, 
educated in Italy, having been compelled to qnit that country in 
cun sequence of the most flagrant irregularities, succeeded in ex- 
citing the support and compassion of the public, hy a ronuinlic 
iiistory of the causes that led to his voluntary banishment, and 
by pretending to he a persecuted convert to the Protestant be- 
lief. In the hopes of extending and confirming the delusion, lie 
puhlislicd by subscription a history of the Popes, in which he 
ostentatiously chastised their errors, and their vices. After a 
long and arduous controversy, conducted on the one part with the 
irritability natural to guilt, and on the other with the calm and 
deliberate confidence of truth, Mr. Douglas succeeded in con- 
vincing the public of the falsehood and infamy of the pretended 
convert. 

In the mean time ho had been successively presented by I^)rd 
Bath to the vicarage of High-Ercal, and having taken his doc- 
tor's degrere, to the perpetual curacy of Henley, in Shropsliire. 
In 1760 he was appointed one of his majesty’s chaplains, and in 
1762 canon of Windsor. In 1764, he exchanged his livings in 
Shropshire for that of St. Austin and St. Faith in Walling-slrcer. 
In 1766, he was married to Miss Rooke. In 1776, lio was re- 
moved from the chapter of Windsor to that of St. I'anl'a. In 
1778, he was elected a member of the Royal and Antiquarian So- 
cieties, and in 1786, one of the vice-presidents of the latter, and 
in 1787, a trustee of the British Museum. In the same year he 
wa.s promoted to the bishopric of Carlisle. On vacating the re- 
sidentiary s!i ip of St. Paul’s ii lf<88, he acceded to the deanery 
of Windsor; and in 1791, he was translated to the see of Salis- 
bury. He died May IB, 1807, and was interred in St. George’s 
clmpcl in Windsor Castle* 

The powerful patronage pf l 4 ordBath, hU own pleasing and 
unobtrusive demeanour as a companion, and the merits of Ins 
production!), had introduced Dr. Douglas, even at an early period 

of 
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!•{>, to 111 #* y^ciity and friendship of the most eminent characters 
in the political and literary world* He was a member of the fa- 
mous literary club, and lield a place nmonp^ the party at the 
*St. James's Coffee- House. The following lines in GoldsmithV 

Ketaliatioii/' are complimentary to this bishop : 

IKtc Doujtlas rciires his toils to relax, 

'I'lic scourge of inipo:itor$» the terror of quack*:.’* 

His writings are distinguished by accuracy of knowledge, cor- 
r( clnoss of judgment, and terseness of expression. He is always 
clfur and impressive, hut seldom eloquent. His learning is ex- 
tinisive and correct, and he displays it witli unaffected ease, ou 
siielt occasions alone as demand its exercise. Iti fulfilling the 
duties of his station, and iu all the relations of domestic life, he 
was remarkahh* for benignity of temper and suavity of manners ; 
and l)i^pluyed, in every situation ami every circumstance of life, 
the united attributes of the Christian, the scholar, and the getw 
tlcnian. He was succeeded by 

John Fishi ii, D. D, and F. S. A. the present bisliop, who was 
born in 174?^. The first part of his education he received at Pe- 
terborough, but finished his classical studies in St. Paul's school. 
In i7(iG he became a scholar at Pelerhouse, Cambridge, where* 
lie took liis degree of bachelor of arts in 1770, and three years 
afterwards was chosen fellow of St. John's College. Here be re- 
main(‘d chiefly occupied in teaching, till 1780, when he was ap- 
pointed one of the preceptors to his Royal Highness Prince Ed- 
ward, now Duke of Kent. Almost immediately afterwards he 
was noininaled one of the cliaplaiiis to his IMajesly, having pre- 
viously taken the degree of balchelor of divinity. InT78t> lie 
was made canon of Windsor, and next year married Dorothea, 
daughter and heiress of J. F. Scrivener, Esq. of Sibson- Abbey in 
Suflolk. In ISO;) he was installed bishop of Exeter, and held 
that sec till his promotion to the bishopric of Salisbury. This 
prelate has continued preceptor to the Princess Charlotte of 
Waks binct- the year 1805. 

M 3 DESGUIPTIOxV 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE CATHEDRAL, AND OF ITS 
MONUMENTS. 

The cathedral church of Sa!i$b»ry is justly regarded as a 
highly interesting specimen of the ecclesiastical arcliileclure of 
the early part of the thirteenth century. It is also remarkable 
as being the most uniform^ regular, and systematic edifice of the 
kind in England ; for whilst all the other cathedrals consist of 
varied and heterogeneous parts, of dissimilar^ and of ten very dis- 
cordant styles and eras of architectural design, this of Salisbury 
is almost wholly of one species, and of one perioil of exccolion. 
Hence consistency and harmony are its characteristics; and 
hence iKe architectural antiquary views it with admiration, and 
analyzes its component parts with satisfaction and pU asun . As 
a structure of elegant design and scientific execution, it is wor- 
thy of the most critical examination of Ihc archiloct and artist : 
the first will find that in construction and arrangement of parts 
it is calculated to afiiird him tnuch iiaoful and valuable tnfonna* 
tioii ; and the latter will derive gratification and di light, in 
examining its forms, colour, cfiects of light and shadc% grandeur 
of the whole, and beauty of the parts. 

The whole edifice may be said to consist of four distinct, and 
separate portions, or members: I. the church; 2. the tower 
and spire : 3, the cloister ; and, 4, the chapter-house. Each 
of these has a peculiar and positive character and oppn>pria- 
lion* and each is contradistinguished from the oUrts by marked 
forms, and some shades of dissimilarity iu .styW and ornumenl. 
Nearly the whole of the church displays an uniformity and 
correspondency of parts; and is apparently the execution of 
one age, from ^ regular and settled design. It consists of a 
na^c,^^nrilh two lateral aiies, a bol^ and lofty po^fa projecting 
on north side, near the west end; a targe transept, with an 
eastern aile; a choir, with and, a laecon^ or 

small inwisept with an uile; a an 

. . ' ' ' intermediate 
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intenttediate vestibule, or double atle terminating the choir. Ou 
the south side of the church are the followiiij^ ^^psendages; a 
cloister, chapter- house^ cousistoyrcoort^ aJif^ry. Such 

porllou^^ ot'^fcatures, of this Tls exterior 

is idli^ingmsbed by a sj^stematic regu^rtJJr/oTjparls and uni- 
of 8tyle,/exce£iti^ ijid the nppcr 

portion of the tower, ai|d the whole of \ Those are of 

later date than the boily ofvthe cbnr^j^(^^ a more de- 

corated^ and enriched character of archih^t^, ' V 
The west froitt coAstste of five dtviaidu^, or^iiiohs, bngilndinal- 
iy, and several irregular parts, horhdntallyo Four large buttresses, 
ornamented with niches, statues, &:c. project from the elevation. 
In the central compartment, at the hottem, hetwe^m two of those 
buttresses, is a portico consisting of tJiree arches ; one of which 
faces the chief entrance, and rominunicales with the nave of the 
church ; over this is a series of arcades, with acute canopies : 
and immediately above is a large window, consisting of a central 
lofty pointed arch,' with a sitfallcr arch ou each side. The iipp( i 
division, or pediiueiit, dUp|aystwo windows, with two lights, m 
days to each; and t^i%^"^iroular windows, or panels. To the 
right and left of tbe cei|^|i?;H:an^ triple portico, with a door- 
way to caebaile; and over Wh are five difi'eient compartments 
of windows, blank Both.angles of the building are 

terminated with turrets, having their exteriors covered 

with columua, eaiio|n^, tracery, and pedestals ; and their inte- 
riors occupied by ateir**cases, surmounted by a central spire, and 
four pinnadlea, at the angles. Each Irunsept is divided, in do* 
valion^ into four cotepartments, with acute pediments in the 


oenl^; angles.^ A series of double windows 

cottliii^ . whilst the upper division, or por- 
tion lighted by a cyntinacd series 


cottii)ai& 1 
tfottbv^ 
ofwiu^«t^ 


' efamb, consists of two divi- 

pilasters, columns, 

J.WSi .’-’ll crockets 
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crockets at the angles ; and from its cculrc rises a lofty 
This is adorned with crockets and ribs at each angle, with rlu^- 
Ured pilasters and piniiaclos, at the base, and three hands of 
tracery at nearly equal divisions between tlio base and snininit. 
The two uppermost stories, or coiiipartriients of Hk' tower, and 
the whole of this spire, are evidently of later cTedion than tiu: 
church and the lower story of the tower. The style of arebi lec- 
ture is more elaborate ; and some of the parts arc precisely of llu; 
same character as the justly admired crosses erected by Kini; 
Edward I. It seems that the architect of this spire was aial)i- 
tious of carrying its apex higher than an> other .similar bnildim^'^ 
of stone'’^ in England ; and though it is not of equal alliindc to 
that of St. Stephen’s Chtircli in Vienna, or that at Shasbiirgh ; j 
yet its vast height has rendered it a subject both of scientific and 
vulgar popularity. From the ground to the highest point, Salis- 
bury spire is 404 feel, as ascertained by Colonel John Wyndhani in 
1684. Other accounts .specify the height at 40 (), and at 410 ft cl ; 
but the Colonel’s statement appears to have been ascertained with 
great care and precision. That a structure of such ^ast altitijdf\ 
and narrow dimeusionF, should have swerved from the perpm- 
dicular is not surprising; but its lon^ durability and solidity 
are proofs of admirable skill and science in the arcliilecl. It;- 
sides, this spire docs not appear to ha\c hecn part of the original 
design; for if not an after thought,” it was certainly ercch d 
at a period posterior to tlic tower and church. To raise such u 
mass of stone was at once an arduous and dangerous experiment. 
It demanded the utmost power of science and courage to under- 
take* 

• The tower and apirc of Old St. Paul*$ Church, lAiud^tt, said to huve hc\ u 
coftftructfd iu was feet in height ; but it consisted mostly of tmi- 

ber and lead. Tflie height of the dome of the present church, to the toj) «;f 
the crOftf, is 570 feet. — [S« c History and Hescriptiou of St. Paul’s Catiudraf, 
by Edmond Aihin, with Plans, Elevations. &c. 4to. 18l5.]*^Thc Moiiuinrnl, 
in London, is ^ feet in ticighr. 

t That ot Vienna is said to be 465 feet high ; and eb»t of Scrasburgh 4.')6 
feet. 
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takf antl i\oromj>lWh tlif* la^k : but it bas now braved the stonn 
of ill b ast five ctnliirics ; and, if carefully superintended, may 
remain double that period. 

A KctllciTK'ut bus liikcfi place in the piers at the south-west and 
north-west angles of llie tower, and the upper purl has declined. 

It was accurately ascertained in the j ear K*^!, that the centre 
apex of the spin; is twenty-two inches uiid lluee-eighlhs out of the 
perpendicular from tlie middle of the base ; hut as no variation has 
beea foiuid since then, it is concluded that the work is safe and ’ 
permauenl. At the base of the spire the wall is about two feet iu 
thickness ; and at the top the stones are only nine inches thick. 
The whole interior is fitted up with ti^nber-^^ork, cnrionsly and 
ingeniously constrm ted. In several parts are bands, or bi*?ices of 
iron, to htriuigtbcn and secure tbc fabric, 'fhe mode of ascending 
to the top of this spire is hy ladders placed williin it, till about 
thirty feet of the suniuiit, where is a small door, and from which 
the ascent is on tlu* outside. The situation and appearance 
must be terrific ; yet many persons have volnnlarily and daringly 
clambered to the top, even in a state of intoxication. 

On the soiitli side of tbe clmrch arc the Cloisters ami Chapter^ 
Uousi' ; tbe first is a large, square, cohered with a loflv vaiilUd 
ceiling, and scpariiied from a square area by a serii s of unglazed 
windows, ll incasurt's about 190, feel within the walls*: on lliA 
eastern side it commiiiucatcs, hy a veslihule, with the Chapltr- 
hoiise, a lofty, light and elegant piece of architecture. This is 
of octagonal form, with a small clustered coiiinm in the centre, 
and ha\ing eight large windows hetwtea as uiun\ buttress piers. 
A stone seat surrounds the interior ; and at the east end, lacing 
the entrance, i« a second stone seat raised above the former, and 
separated by columns into seven distinct seats. A series of ar- 
cades, with columns and arclies, extend round the lower part 
between the seat and llie sills of tbe windows, *Over these arches 
are several specimens of ancient sculpture in bold basso, and alto- 
relievo: Ibesc represent various passages of the sacred writings; 
rind some of them ore executed willi great spirit and skill. Seve- 
1 ral 
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ral busts also are attached to these arches, and are hi^^Iily ciinous 
both as specimens of ancient sculpture, and of cliaracter and 
pressiom 

The inside of the church contains some object^, iiesidts the 
moRuments, entitled to notice and dtscriplion. At tlie west-ciui, 
over the central door-way, is a loft\ window, filled with modern 
painted, or rather stained-c'hiss. Tins was t xccuted hy William 
Eggingtoki, and presented hy William Benson Earle, Esq. and it 
i&inuch to he lamented that it is very injurious to the eflert of the 
church. The colours arc so bright and gaudy, that they d('slroy 
all that repost and serenr harmony which arc essential to the pro- 
per ellect of a large church. Two windows at the east end of ilii 
church are also tilled with coloured glass : one from a design l>\ 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the other from a picture by MorliiinT. 
The first represents the Resurrection, and shews a fulMengtU 
figure of the Saviour just bursting from the tomb; and the 
time is night, the artist has rendered the whole composition dark 
and sombre. A light, or glory, emanates from the Sacred Re- 
deemer; and the whole efieet is managed with singular skill and 
taste. When Gilpin visited Salisbury, this window was not 
finished; but had tiiat aceoniplished writer and critic seen it he 
would have comniendeil tlie artists.’* Of the other, or upper 
window, painted by Pearson, from a design hy Itforliiricr, and re- 
presenting a group of figures raising the Bra/cii Serpent, we 
eatiiiot speak in terms of praise. Ah a composition and as a pic- 
ture, it displays strong traits of merit : but its situation, mate- 
rials, and adaptation, are all objectionable, and injurious to the 
effect of the choir. 

The stalls, bishop's throne, orgaii-scrcen, and organ, are all 
of modern date, and all betray marks of their origin. 8omc of 
the carving in the wood-work is in a good style ; and parts of the 
organ-screen are bWutiffi! ; but the forrq of the organ -case is had 
and inelngant. It is a discordant piece of patch- work, and to- 
tally <y^of harmony with the building. Beneath the north and 
voutb arclUl under the tower are two screens, which have been 

placed 
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placed there to strengthen the piers: these arc adorned with 
rich open-work in their spandrils ; and on the sides with columns, 
ilutiiifs, canopies, nichcij, and other ornaments. 

Acceding to Price’s Plans and Elevations, the following are 
the measurements of the principal parts of the cathedral : extreme 
length from east to west 480 feet : width of the large transept 
^32 feet: west front 115 feet: height of nave and transepts 05 
feet : of the tower to the top of the parapet- wall. 210 : spire 190 
feel : width of the nave and choir 35 feet : of tlie great transept, 
including its aile. 59 feet.^ 

Monumi-nts.— The interior of this cathedral contains a great 
nnniher and variety of sepulchral monuments, some of which 
are curious and iiilcrcsting as specimens of the arts and cos- 
tume of didereut eras ; and also on account of the celebrity of 
the p«?rsons whose memories they were designed to perpetuate. 
As already mtntioned. many bishops of the see have been in- 
terred within the walls ; and several of their tombs are supposed 
to exhibit at once portraits of their lieads. and correct represen- 
tations of their ecclesiastical habiliuients. Here are likewise 
numerous monuments of characters, illustrious for their military 
prowess, and for their genius and improvements in science, art, or 
literature. Some of these are of ancient, and others of later date; 
and it is much to be regretted that of the former, in particular, 
many have su/fered grtally by their removal from other parts of 
the church, as in re-erecling them various portions of the same^ 
or of separate monuments, have been so confounded, or blended 
with each other, that it is difficult to appropriate them to their 
respective possessors. Several of Iheso, indeed, present a helero- 

geneoim 

• In the preceding description we have been very brici j but have eiidea* 
voured to convey correct ideaji. Without plates it is impossible to adbrd sa- 
li&fnciory iuforniatioii respect ii\g*t ho style and peculiarities ot a cathedrul. or 
of any other large building ; not can we with any propriety enter into cri- 
ticisms on controverted iioliits. A copious history and description of this 
church, its ancient monuments. &c. with above thirty engravings, are pre- 
paring for publication by Mr- Britton, 
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gencoas mass of Ihc most tlisssimilar sijlcs, wiiicli citarly oimr 
their compouent parts to have been tim work of HiUcri nt and 
distant pcrioils. A few of the more aiiciLiit of these toinl^ are 
destitute of inscriptions, and are so rude in their form, as||^ inili- 
cate a much higher antiquity than the cathedral itself. 

To enumerate all the monuments in the church, or to describe 
even a f»'W of them $it full length, would occupy a greater sj»uce 
III our pages than the prescribed limits of this work will ^diuit. 
AV'e inuj>l content ourselves thcrKorc with a enrsory notice of the 
more remarkable among them, whether considered in relation to 
their design and execution, or to the eminence of the persons to 
who.se memory they have been erected. 

Against the western wait, ou the south side of the grand en- 
trance, is a marble monument, supporting a statue of llihirnia 
with her appropriate symbols. It was raised in honour of 77/o- 
mas. Lord IVyndham^ of Finglass, in Ireland, who was the 
youngest sou of John Wyndbara, Esq. of Norrington in this 
county, and died November 24, 1745, in the 6Clb year of his 
age. 

On the other side of ihc western entrance is a black marble 
moHumint to the memory of V'Auhigny Turhertile, M. I), and 
of bis wife; the former died December 15, 16UG, aud the latter 
April 21, 1G94. 

A plain coffin-shaped tomb, under tlic arch nearest the west 
end, is commonly supposed to l>e tliat which contained the bones 
of Bishop Herman, and to have been brought from Old Sariini, 
as well as the tomlis of Bishops Roger, Joscoliiic, and Osmund, 
the removal of which has been already mentioned. 

Under the next arch, ou the same side, is another very aiichmt 
tomb, with tiie figure of a bishop in poDtificalibus, and in the act 
of piercing a dragon with Ids crosier. Round it is a border of 
birds and foliags. This tomb is conjectured to belong to hhhop 
Joscelinc. * 

Next it is placed the monument of the celebrated Bishop 
Roger. It is composed of blue speckled marble, and suj>porls 
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tho (i{;nre of a bUliop in his ecclesiastical robes, iiavinq; his right 
hand raised as if giving the blessing, while his left hand grasps 
Uie crosier. On the perpendicular sides, or edge, An inscription 
is cut in large letters, supposed to be a mixture of JSaxon and 
Roman capihils, which arfe thus read by Gough : 

f 

Ficnt hoiUe Salisherie quia tUcidit ettsis 
Jnalitie pater ecclesie Salisburiensis, 

Dum viguit, miseros aluitfaxt usque prAentum 
Non timuit, sed dnvafuit tcrrorqne nneentum, 
Deducibus, dt nohilibnsy primordia diuxit, 

Prindpibus propeque tibi qui gemma reluxit. 

Another line on the outer robe of this bishop is read by the 
.‘'ame authority, and by liOland, as follows ; 

jifft-r opem devefiies in idem,* 

• LrlAnd'i Iiincrnry, Vol. lit. fol* 64, '|>. 91.*— Archwologia, V<;I, H, 
J90, 19*, where are the follonitig remarks on the cpitiipii “ Such was the 
(prosperous situation of our prelate uticjcr this prince (Henry I.) in winch 
(here is every tiling to juktify the eiogiu which compose this epitaph. His 
great innueiice with his sovereign, and his iiiutuul esteem for him, is re> 
corded in the words prhtcipihn$ gemrua nluxit. His administration of justice 
entitJed him to the name of ensis jmtitie. His munificence to his infan^ 
ciiurcli to that of pater eccMt Salhbirienzis, His impregnahie foriificalions, 
as wi il as liis irreproachable conduct, made that uo« limuit fastus poUntum ; 
as his high rank in the state made him ciava Urrorque nocentum. We are to 
presume that with liis great wealth, miseros aluit, (not to iiieution liis religious 
foundations) and roiisideriiig what a reverse he underwent in the next reign 
Anm vi^nit is in)t without nuaning. The words inscribed on the front of hi« 
r«dic more strongly mark the distresses of ihi*« prelate^s declining age: Affi'r 
vjirm thvtnicsin idem, is an rurnest address ro ihc sympathy of the spectators’ 
wurniiigtliem at the same time of the uncertainly of human events. The 
conclusion, propeque tibi ^emma rehixit seems an address to the churcti. re- 
minding her of the lustre he reflected on her while he presided as bishop in 
her former situation at Old .Snrutii. My only diiTicult^ is about the noble 
descent ascribed to him in llieorords de dunbus dc nabihbns primovdia diixit, 
Hut he may have been the younger son of some noble family in Normandy, 
which the monks may have known from evidences not noticed by general 
ht^forians, or they may have imroduced il here for rhyme sake. He died 
I>ci;cujbcrll»c4th, 1139.'^— See also Gough’s Sep. Men, 
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Uuder the next arch is an ancient altar-tomb with a plain slab 
an the top. It is constructed of purbeck marble^ and is adorned 
with psinelling and tracery : it had shields formerly. 

Nearer the east end, on the same side, is the inonumeiit of 
Bishop Beauchamp^ wliich was remoyed to this spot at the time 
of the late alterations, from his chapel on the south side of the 
Lady Chapel. This tomb is also ornaruented with rich panel- 
ling and shields, three on each side. Bishop Beauchamp died in 
UH\. 

Next is the tomb of Robert, Lord Jiungerford, removed with 
his remains from tlic north wait of the Lady Chapel, where he 
was originally interred in 1403. It has a line statue in alabaster. 

The next, on the same side, is the monument of Ijord 
Sfonrton, who was ex<3<!uted for murder in the reign of Philip 
ainl Mary. It is a plain altar-lomh, with three holes on each 
side, said to indicate the three wells, or sources of the river 
Stonr, and was removed from the east end of the church at the 
time of the late alterations. 

. Next is another allardomh, supporting the figure of a bishop 
habited in his episcopal robes. It formerly stood in the north 
iiile of the great transept, and is conjectured to belong to Walter 
de la Wyle, whose death happened in 1271. 

Under the adjoining arcli is an altar- tomb of wood, on which 
is placed a figure of a knight, executed in stone, and habited in 
a coat of mail, with a round helmet somewhat Battened at the 
top, and covering his mouth as one of the Temple Knights. At 
his side is a )id ; and upon an antique shield or, arc embossed 
five leopards luiipfut, azure, three, two, and one. This ancient 
nionninent is ronjectnred to he that of William Longspec, Bari 
of Saruni, who is said to have been the first person buried in this 
cathedral. He was the nalurnl son of Henry II. by the celebrated 
Rosamond. Tiie original site of thist monument was in the l^dy 
Chapel.* 

Opposite to this monnnicut, on the north side, is an altar-tomb 

to 
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llie mtmory oi* Lord Cheney, who \va9 one of the executors 
of Bisliop Beauchamp, and originally buried in the Beauchamp 
trhapel. Ills figure is sculptiivod in alabaster, and appears dressed 
in plated ai njour, with tiie hands raised, as if in the act of suppli- 
cation. His lordship was advanced to the dignity of a baron hi 
the third year of Henry VIL The exact period of his death is 
nut recorded. 

Adjoining, on lltc same side, is a large double altar-tomh, 
eroded in. honour of Sir Walter Hungerford and his Lady, 
jl'h'is monument formerly stood within the iron chapel, which was 
removed in 1778, into the choir by the Earl of Radnor, who is 
descended from the Hungerford family by the female line. This 
tomb formerly contained some engraved brasses ; and at present 
has several shields, with an inscription at the foot. 

On the north side of this tomb is a large marble slab, having 
three brasses, commemorative of diiierent persons of the Hiniger<^ 
ford family. 

Next is an altar- tomb, with a large black marble slab on the 
top, inscribed. Anno M.XC.IX. it is supposed to be that of 
liisfiop Osmund, brought engiualiy from Old Sarum, and placed 
in the Uidy Chapel, whence it was removed to its present situs*, 
tioii. 

The monument of Jo/ni de Moniacute, Earl of Salisbury, ad- 
joins on the west side. It is an altar tomb, supporting the figure 
of a knight in armour, with a pointed helmet of mail, gauntlets, 
>word, piked shoes, and a lion at his feet. Round the tomb was 
formerly shields. 

Opposite to the tomb of Bishop Josceline, on the north side 
of the nave, is the monument of a t:horal hishop. It consists of a 
slab of stone supporting the effigy of a boy, habited in episcopal 
robes, with a mitre on his head, and a crosier in his hand. At 
his feet is the figure of a dragon with his head reflext to his tail, 
probably in allusion to that passage in the Psalms, where it is 
said Thou shall tread on the Lion and dragon/' mcauing thereby 
the faithful, or cWldren of God. 


This 
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This monument was tliscovereJ about the year 1680, on I Ik ro* 
moval of the scats near the pulpit iiniler wliich it was supposed lo 
have lain for some centuries neglected, as the memory of its ex- 
istence had long been entirely lost. When found, it excited mucli 
speculation concerning its actual iulentioii ; hut no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the subject was suggested till tlic Rev. John Gregory, 
c'haplain to Bishop Diippa, unfolded the whole matter aOer a la- 
borious search into the ancient archives of the church. The re- 
sult of his investigation expiaiticd a remarkable ciustom pnic- 
tised in early times, of electing utinually from among tin* cliil- 
dreu of the choir, a chorister bishop, whose authority lasted from 
the day of St. Nicholas to Innocents* day, at night. This boy- 
bishop not only bore the name, and held all the state of a 
regular bishop, but likci\tse exercised some of the most im- 
portant functions of the episcopal office; and in the event of his 
death, during his prelacy, was buried with all the honour and 
pomp due to his high station. The other children of the choir 
assumed the style and dignity of prebends, and performed every 
service of the cathedral^ with the exception of the mass. Upon 
the eve of the Innocents’ day the chorister bishop and his liltlc 
prebends walked in procession to the ciiurcb, preceded by the 
dean and canons, and the chaplains. On this occasion Um 
youiliful prelate seated himself on the throne, while bis fellows 
disposed themselves on tlie highest benches, the resident canons 
bearing the incense, and the minor canons the tapers. Next day 
a similar solemnity took place, and terminated with the rcsigna* 
tion of the fictitious bishop 

At the feet of this momimont is a large marble slab, on wbirli 
is placed the efiigy of a knight templar in armour, and having his 
legs crossed. It has no inscription, but is traditionally said to 

have 

V 

• Fur a more detailed nrconul of this justoin ihc reader is referred to the 
Aritiquicics of Salisbury and Bath,” and also to Knijilit'a Life of Collet, itc. 
We slialJ only, therefore, quote from the Legend of St. Nicholas in whose 
hoaaur it was instituted, the story upon which it was fouuded. 
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At tlip of ibis monument is a large marble slab, ou which 
is placed the eihgy of a knight templar in armour, and htiving 
his legs crossed. It has no inscription, but is traditionally said to 
have been raised in honour of WiUiani LongspcCy (eldest son of 
the Earl of that name,) who was slain at the recapture of Damielta 
by Soldan, in the year 1240. 

Against the south wall is a mural monument on Mrs. Eleanor 
Sadler, with her statue painted black, and kneeling within a niche. 
Tiiis lady died January 30, 1622/ aged 80 years. 

Ad joining the former is the monuiuent of tord Chief Justice 
Hyde, witli his bust in marble placed upon it. His lordship 
died May 1, 1 665. 

Near the above is a brass on the floor, to tlie memory of 
Bishop Alexander Hyde, who, as already mentioned, was a na- 
tive of this city, and died September 11, 1667. 

Against the wall, adjoining, is the monument of Henry Hyde, 
wlio died *\larch 4, 1650, 

Against the west wall of the great south transept, is placed a 

VoL.XV.-/i//y, 1813. N marble 

ed. ** After thys the Bydiop of the cjtce of Myne deyed. And other bvshpei 
assembled for to purveye to thyi chyrche a byssbop. And there wsis among 
the other a by^^hop ofgrcte auctoritye, and alt the eleccyon was in h’ynj. And 
when be Jiad warned all for to be in fastings in prayer. The bjshop Iterde 
that riyghie a voys: whyche said to bym', that at tbe hour of matynes, ha 
liiolde take hede to tbe dorcs of tbe chyrche. , And hym that should fyrsle 
come to the chyrche, and Irave tbe name of Nychblas they should Sacrc him 
byshop ; and be showed tbys to the otlicr bjshops and adinouested theym, 
for to be uU in prayers, arid he keped the doores : and tbys was a marvellous 
tliyiige. For at hour of matynes l^ke as he Mad be ^ent from Ood, Nyeholas 
arivs to fore all others \ and the By$shop toke hym, when he was co^ ; and 
dcniaiiuded of hym hys name j wd he whych was sjj^ldple as a dove inclyned 
hyshede, and sayd 1 h*ive to, name Nyeholas, Thenne Ibe Bysshop sayd 
to byin, NyohuUs,'servaaikt and frendc of God; foryoor holyneiye shall be 
bysshop of thys place, and »yth they broughte hym io' the chyrche ("how 
bo U tliat he refused it strougely) yet Jthey sclh im in the chayer, and ho 
folowed as he did before in allc thyngesof huoiylitye and honest of manner#*' 
tkc. Golden J^egend* fok xxix. h. FA. Jul. Notary ISOd. 
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marble to tbe mcmary of Robert Jlaifts, youuj^csl brotber 
to JatneS; Earl of Carlisle. 11^ Hied in »S<*plember 1025. 

South from this is another marble slab, to the memory of Miles 
Sandfis, who deceased August 9^ U»o‘2, aged 22. 

A third marble slab against ilic sanie Avail commnnoratos 
Charles Langford, one of tlie fellows of Winehister College. He 
died A. D. I (>35. 

Against the south wall of the great transept is u mural slab of 
marble, in honour oi Bishop Thomas, whose death happened June 
20, 1706. 

A small marble monument, also placed against the south wall, 
was erected to the memory of Bishop Hume, his lordship^s first 
wife, and three of tlicir daughters. 'I\bis bishop died June 26, 1 7K2, 

In the south ailo of the great transept is a stately monument 
of stone and marble, said to be raised in honour of Bishop Brid- 
port. The tornh is altar-sliaped, and supports an c lligy in pon- 
tificalibus sculptured in alabaster. On the sides of the tomb are 
eight niches, and the arch over it has ita outer mouldings ciiarged 
with birds holding scrolls. Tliis monument is by some ascribed 
to Bishop Ayscough. 

Near this, against the south wall, is a large marble inomimcnt, 
to the meiaory of Sir Hiehard Mvmpesson, and Dame Catharine, 
bis wife, whose eiilgies arc placed thereon. Various parts of the 
monument are ilciily gilt and painted, Sir Richard died in 
October, 1627. 

Neatly adjoining the former m ilie monuineril of Bishop John 
Davcuunt. who died the 20th of April, 1610. It is a large 
marble slab, with two marble pillars, and i> dceoruted willi a 
variety of architectural ornamentc. 

An altar tomb of freestone under an arch of the choir, and 
now obseured by wainscot, commemoralcs Bishop Cap0t, whose 
death occurred Oclf>ber 6^ 1557. 

Ag|itt$t the west wall of the small traiusept is a merbie tnoou.-.. 
mentVi^ith a. bust on the top, erected to the ineinoTy of Seth 
H^rd, Bishop of this See, who died January 6, ICS8 ; and un- 

derncatl^ 
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derneath is a marble slab, inscribed to tlie memory of Seth Ward, 
ticasiiior and canon residentiary of the cathedral^ whose decease 
happened May 11, 1690. 

In the south wall of thfs tmnsept is fixed a flat marble 
slab, which bears nn^nscription, in lionour of Edward Davenant^ 
brother to Bishop Davenant. He died June 2, 1639, aged 
seventy. 

Adjoining is a handsome marble monument, with a large ura 
in a niche, creeled to the memoi^ of I>r. John Clarke, Dean of 
Suriun, who died February 4, 1757. 

On the cast s-ide of iliis transept is a handsome and very cu- 
lions rtioiuiiiient, traditionally said to coinmemoratc Bishop 
Aysrongh. His figure, hclbited in pontificaHbus, lies on a low al- 
lar*tombj or stone cofiin, under a canopy composed of four arches, 
supported by slender distinct columns. The spandrils of the 
aridies ate clix^rged with representations in basso relievo of vari- 
oijs incidents in the life of the bishop. 

Opposite to this monument, rs that of Bishop William York, 
It consists of a large slab of black marble, placed under a wide 
Ogee arch, the exterior moulding of which is adorned with finials 
and crockets. The brass is gone. Bishop York died, A. IX 
1250. 

Under the arch adjoining is the Hmgerford chapels part of 
which formerly stood in the nave over the tombs of Walter, Lord 
Hungerford and his lady, and was removed to its present situa- 
tion in 1778, by the present Earl of Radnor. The original 
chapel was erected about the year 1429. The present chapel, 
or rather seat, consists of a series of iron bars, supporting a 
canopy ; and charged in many places with shields of arms. 
Around the summit i.s a continued row of pediments, pinnacles^ 
with shiekls of arms *. > 

Opposite to this chapel, <»» the north side of the choir is ati' 
other chantry chapel^ foirnded by Bishop Audley, in 1520, the 

N 2 work* 

* A plate, with a long account of this laoiiument, h published in GoughV 
Sepulchral Monument'i, Vol. H. p. &c. 
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workmanship of which has aitmctecl much admiration. Tiie 
founder^ died August 33, 1524.^ This is certainly the most 
elegant object in the whole church* 

West from the Audley chapel, is a monument commonly 
cribed to Bishop Bingham, the second pr^te of the new See, 
who died in the year 1247; and lies under a most elegant arcii, 
adorned with angels in a sitting posture, for crockets, and sur- 
mounted by a rich purfled finial. At each side are two rich points 
cd arches; whose finials are struck olil The wall forming the back 
of this monument displays some heautiful perforated tracery work. 
The brasses on the large marble slab, which covers the grave, arc 
ifow gone. 

A monument for Biskap ffpekampton is placed against the 
south wall of the church, at the eastern extremity of the aile 
ThU bishop died iu T284; but the style of the tomb is of u much 
later date. 

At the eastern end of the south aitc stands a very noble mo- 
nument composed of various kinds of marble, and supporting a 
number of statues, some of which are supposed to be portraits, 
as they are sculptured in a superior .style. Under this monu- 
ment are interred Edicard, Eaxl of Hertford, son to Edward, 
Duke of Somerset, uncle and regent to King Edward VI. and 
Catherine hi-s countess, the former of whom died tiic 6th of April, 
1621, and the latter 22d of January, 1^63. Here are likewise 
buried «/o/m, Duke qf Somerset, who died June, 1675, and the Lady 
Elizabeth Seymour, daughter of Josccline Percy, the last Earl 
of Northumberland, and wife ofCharles, Duke of Somerset. This 
lady died in Decemb^ 1722. The present Duke Of Nortburober- 
laud, her great grandson, has lately been at considerable expense 
ill repairing and beautifying this splendid tomb. 

In a sintilatv situation, at the- western "end of the north aisle, is 
another gorgeous monument, erected by Edward Gorges, Lord 
Duihlajk, in Ireland, tu memory of his parents, Sir TAomor Gorges, 
Bartb.of Longford Castle, in this county, who died Mardi 30, 1610, 
Siiacbeuberg, Marchiouess Dowager of North- 
ampton, 
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aiii[»ton^ liis wife, wlio died April 26, l63->. This monument is 
constructed of stone, and exhibits the figures of a man in armour, 
and of a lady in widow’s dress, lying under a. canopy, supported 
by Corinthian pillars, and adorned with figures emblematic of fame, 
and of the four cardinal virtues. 

ji 

Near the above, under an arch in the north wall, lies Bishop 
Koger de Mortitsal, who. died March 14, 13*^9, his tomb is 
coffiii-sliaped, and has a cross embossed on the lid. 

A small marble slab, under one of the windows of the north aile 
comiTicraoratcs James Tonchet, Lard Audley, and Earl of Castle* 
haven, whose decease occurred May 6, 1 769. 

On the north side of the choir under an arch, is an attar*tomb 
with a figure recumbent on a mat Anotlier figure, with a scroll, 
is painted on the wall ; and on the upper part of the arch arc 
three shields, inscribed I H S— X P S — M R— 1554. On the 
sides of the tomb are five panels; the centnl one inscribed 
1). L« and the other four T. B, This monument was erected in 
lionour of Dr. Thomas Bemet, precentor of this church; and an 
eminent polemical divine. 

Ill the north transept of the choir is a monument of purbcck 
marble ascribed by tradition to Bishop Poore, the founder of this 
cathedral* It formerly stood on the north. side of the old altar, 
under a niche in the wall,\nd was removed hither during the 
late alterations. I'hc correctness of the appropriation of this 
iiioDuinent to Poore is more than doubtful, as the style of the 
tomb iiiiderneatb the effigy is of much later, date than the com*> 
mencement of the thirteenth century, and it is well ascertained that 
tlio remains of this prelate were deposited in the cathedral at Dur- 
ham. 

In this transept are three grave-stones, inlaid with brasses, and 
having inscriptions to the memory of Bishops Gheast, 

and Jewels These stones were removed from the choir in the 
year 1684. ; 

Under a flattened arch, adorned with panelling, on the north side 
of the dioir, and partly in the great transept, is the moiittmeiit of 

N8 BiMop 
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Bhhop Mitfonl, -nvIki diril in J407. Thn lomb is alhir-shapfd, 
and lias l»c<*u inlaid with brasses^ now tnilirely destrorrd, 

iS'ear the eastern angle of the great north transept is plared a 
handsome inodeiii mural monument, in memory of Waher Lovfjr^ 
Esq. barrister at law, and jud^c of the sberifls* court of l^ondon, 
who died March 20, 1807. This monument was designed and 
executed by John Flaxnian, R. A. In a recess, in the centre, is 
u mcdulUon of the deceased, with an inscription beneath ; and at 
the sides arc two statues in niches. 

Reneath a canopy against the north wall of the same transept 
is an altar-tomb of stone with an effigy thereon in ponliticalibus. 
It is ornamonted with panelling and shields, and is said to ha>c 
been erected in honour of Bis/top Blythe who died Aiiirnsfc 
23, 1499. This monument was originally placed under the 
former altar, and was removed hither during the late reqiaii^. 

Against the west waif is another montinient, also executed by 
Flaxmaii. It commemorates William Benson Earle, F. 11. 8. 
F. A. S. who was born July 7, 1740, and died March 21, 
1796. On this tomb is sculptured in relief a female figure, hold- 
ing back a curtain to discover the good Samaritan. 

Near this, a handsome monument is erected in honour of the 
celebrated James Harris, Esq. who died Deco rnher 22, 1780, 
aged seventy-two. Over the iiisciiption, appears a fmo 6gnre of 
moral philosophy, supporting a medallion of the deceased. This 
ponument was execoted hy Bacon. 

A small marble slab with a long inscription cominemoratefi 
another Jaimes Ifarris, whose death occurreJ in 1674; also se- 
veral other individuals of the same family. 

The other persons of note who have monnmetits in this church 
are John Stephens, ^ Mus. Doc. organist of this cathedral, who 
died Decembeit 16, 1780. 

John Pfiault, D. D. formerly A.rthcfeacon of Sarum, who died 
" {U the year 1674. i / 

Samuel 

*'in Stothftfd'9 ioteresting work of *f MuuumenUil Effigies,*' are etchings of 
eeiue gf the /bregoing ancient Btntues. 
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Rollfslon, M. A. Archdeacon of Sarum, find canon re- 
Avho died May 2, 1766; also his son James, who died 
June 29, 1771, 

Rowland Noel, D, D. Dean of Saruni. He, died June 26, 
1786. 

Johi Clarke^ D. D. Dean of Saruni, who died Febniavv 4, 
1707. 

Henry Stebhing, Arclnlcacon of AVilte.-and chancelior of the 
diocese of »Sarun), wiio died in 1763. 

Joseph Cribble, M, A. who died May, 1767. 

Henry Ifc/e, M. D. who died June 2Glh, 177.S, 

The Rci), fyUiiam Brown, who dioil J«l> 16, I78d. 

Alexander Ball ant yne,^, D. who died in 17S3, 

The following noble personages are interred in the choir, but 
are not distinguished by any monument. 

Henry, Earl of Pembroke, jjitorrcd March 6, 1601. Hary, 
Countess of Pembroke, November 13, 1621. WUltam, 
Earl of Pembroke, who died April 10, and was interred 
May 7, 1630. Philip, Earl of Pembroke, interred December 
24, 1669. William, Earl of Pembroke, interred August o, 1674. 
Catherine, Countess of Pembroke, interred February 28, 1677* 
Lady Ann Herbert, interred November 18, 1678. Philip, Earl 
of Pembroke, interred September 10, 1683. Margaret, (Joints 
i€ss of Pembroke, interred Deoember 9,1l706. Barbara, Comm- 
tess of Pembroke, August 9, 1722. ThomQS,Earl of Pembroke, 
January 31, 1732. Charlotte, Viscojentess Windsor, interred 
November 23, ,1733. The Right Honourable Viscount Windsor, 
February 9, 1758: and The Right HonouraUe Viscountess 
Windsor, who was wlerred in December 1776, 

Beneath jthfi pavement of tlie Lady Chapel were formerly dis- 
covered several ancient stone coffins, Some of yliich contained 
perfect skeletons of the human body, and at the head pf each a 
chalice and a patten. Owe of these was made of silver and gilt, 
and in the same coffin was a large gold ring, with an agate ; 

N 4 also 
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i^lso the li«ad,of a crosier of wood, nearly decayed. On the pat- 
ten is an engraved representation of a hand, evidently meant for 
that of a hiahop. The whole are supposed to have belonged to 
the corpse of Bishop Longspee, son of the Earl of Salisbury, of 
that name. 

The diifevent members belonging to the cathedral, are a bishop, 
a dean, a precentor, a chancellor, three archdeacons, a sub-dean, 
a sub*chantor, forty-five prebendaries, four vicars and petty ca- 
nons ; six singing men; eight choristers, and an organist, besides 
sextons, vergers, and other inferior officers. The dean, together 
with six residentiary canons, who are chosen from among the 
dignitaries and prebendaries, constitute the chapter, and have the 
superintendence and management of all alfairs connected with Lite 
church. Ill ancient times the Bishops of Salisbury held the dig- 
nity of precentors to the Archbishops of Canterbury ; and since 
the reign of Charles II. they have been hereditary chancellors of 
the garter. * 

The diocese of Salisbury. at present eontains the wlmlc of Wilt- 
shire, with the exception of two parishes, Kingswood and Whllcs- 
bury;t and all Berkshire, except the parish of Chilton, and 
the chapelry of Little t^aringdon, in I^angford parisli i, mak- 
ing all together five hundred and forty-four parishes, of which 
pumber one hundred and nine are impropriations. The. arch- 
deaeonries are those of Salisbury, Wiltshire, and Berkshire, the 
first comprising the deaneries of Salisbury, Amesbury>*Cbalk,Wil- 
toD, Wyly, and Pottem ; the second, with the rectory of Minoty,' 
those of Avebury, Cricklade, ftfalmesbnry, aud Marlborough ; 

and 


V Vide ante, p. l&d. 

f By em^sion o»ly one of ibeie parishes is mentioned in a formed page, 
(iSa) as being without the diocese of Salisbury, though within Willsture. 
We therefore embrace this opportunity of rectifying our mistake, and of re- 
marking that Kingswood parish belongs tS the diocese of Olocester, and 
Whitesbnry to that of Winchester* 

t Chifton is in the Deanery of Whitntjf^ and diocese of Oxford ; and little 
JfaiingdOtt is a pecuhoi to the chnrcb of lincoln., ^ 

7 
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and the last those of Abingdon, Newbufy, Reading, and Wal- 
lingford, and the rectory of North-Morclon annexed. 

21ie Jiishop's Palace, near the south-eastern corner of the 
church, is a large irregular building, ai»d is evidently the work 
of different ages. Almost every bishop, who has possessed the 
See for any length of time, has made alterations and enlarge- 
ments to the building ; and as many of these have been done with- 
oulrogard to style, or uniformity of the original part, the whole is 
an irn giiliir, and heUrogenous edilire. Thelate Bishop BaiTington 
added suim parts to the palac(?,and also made considerable improve- 
ments in the garden : the present noble dignitary has paid par- 
ticular attention to jtiie latter ; and under his lordship’s tasteful 
direction much iinprovenient> as to picturesque effect, is likely 
to ho pioduccd. These gardens arc on a large scale, and compre- 
hend an urea of several acres: part of which consists of a lawn, with 
a canal in the centre, surrounded by a walk, and interspersed with 
large elm, Hvsh, and other indigenous and exotic trees. The whole is 
encoinpiissed by a lofty wall, embattled on the east, south, and w'est- 
ern sides, wiiilstthe cathedral, cloisters, &,c. close in the northern 
end. The magnificent church, with the elegant chapter house, 
constitute fine featiu'es, from various parts of the garden, and 
also from some of the windows of the palace. Iir the drawing- 
room of the latter, are several poiUails of different bishops; the 
oldest of which is that of Bishop Duppa, and itie latest tlmt of the 
present prelate. 

The CuLLE«E of Matrons, etccled by Bishop Ward, stands 
near the entrance into the Close from the High Street. It is a 
strong regular building, with conveuieut gardens, and is ap- 
propriated to the reception of teu widows of clergy men, belonging 
to the established church, wJio aie also supported by funds. ^ The 
endowment made by the founder formerly amount^ to 2001. per 
annum, but that sum has s»ce been increased by various be- 
nefaetjous. This college is placed under the. patronage of the 
bishop, dean, and chi^ter, who elect aUernalely in the event of a 
vacancy, » 


lu 
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In concluding our account of tlie Close, il inny be proper *o 
obscr\ o, though Iho same fact has been adverted to already, that 
it cciistilulcs a distinct civil, as vccif as ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, from the city. Within its hoiimlaries neither the mayor of 
Salisbury, nor the nia^nslratcs of the coiifity, have any riglit of 
judicature ; the Dishop, and the Dean and Canons, the CJonshi- 
ble of the Church, the Precentor, ChanccJIoi*, Aiciidearon, Clerk 
of the Bishop’s Court,' and the Bailitf of the Ijihortics, together 
with two l.aw Officers elected by the Bishop, ami the Dean and 
Chapter, being vested with full po\\ers of justices of the pt ace, 
and entitled to hold courts either for the decisimi of pleas, or the 
punishment of misdemeanors. These privileges were conferred 
on the ecclesiastical cominuntiy by James I. wlio, insides, gave 
them n jurisdiction as far as Ifarnhain-hridge ; and within the 
guildhall and jail of the city.’^* 

Heim ham- Bridge is thrown across the river Avon, at a short 
distance from the southern wall i>f the Close, and ronnccts Salis- 
bury with the suburb of East-Harnham, which is said to have 
been a considerable village before the foundation of the new city.i 
The bridge is of ancient erection, and, as generally supposed, 
was first built by Bishop Bingham in the year 1244. Inland, 
alluding to this subject, observes : Licens was get of the king 
by a Bishop of ^aresbyri to turn the Ktugges High Way to New 
Saresbyri, and to make a mayn bridge of right passage over Avon 
at Haroham. The cbauiigiiig of this way was t|ic totale cause of 
the ruine of Old Sareshyri and Wiitoun.’^ 

On a small islet which divides the bridge into two parts, and 
which is formed by the main stream of the Avon, and an artifi- 
cial channel, cut with the view of moderating the impetus of the 
Aoods, there was formerly a chapel,, erected by the bisliop last 
mentioned. Three chaplains were appointed to say mass here, 
and to receive the alms of the passengers by way of contribution 
towards defray idg the expense of repairs, for which purpose a toll 
was also imposed upon all the salt brought to the marke t of Salis- 

: bury. 

• Vide Aitic^ p* 105—112. f Ibid« lOO. 
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liniry. This impost continued to be paid so late as the reij^n of 
James I. Haruham -bridge is coristrucled of stone^ and consists 
iti all of ten large arches, six of which constitute its main divi- 
sion, and arc of larger diiiicnsioiis than those thrown across the 
collateral stream. The other principal bridges over the Avon at 
Salisbury are Fishertoiir bridge and Crane-bridge, both of them 
stone structures of six arches each.* * Tiicse connect witli the 
city the suburb of Fishertoii, wliicb contains so many of its 
public institutions, that we found it necessary to identify them in 
our previous description of the city. It may here be remarked, 
however, that it is a distinct parish from all those within the 
borough, and has a cliiirch peculiar to itself, which stands close 
to the north bank of the river Wyly, and is said to liave been 
originally' erected previous to the foundation of New Salisbury, 
though tloj present edifice is certainly of a much later dale.f 
As a building it possesses no features demanding particular de^ 
scription. 

« 

IMMINENT Natives.— Salisbury has given birth to many per- 
sons of eminence. Among others, the following names have ac- 
quired considerable celebrity : 

Wal'ier WiKTERBCRNE, Cardinal of St; Sabin, was born 
about the year 1224. He bad been bred a Dominican friar, and 
succeeded Cardinal Makiesdeld in the dignity of provincial of 
that order. According to Fuller, Pitts characterizes this eccle- 
siastic as an acute philosopher, and one of the most profound 
casuistical and polemical writers of ids age ; qualities which in- 
duced Edward 1. to name him his Confessor. He died at Genoa 
on his return from Rome, where he had gone to pay his respects 
to the Pope on his appointment as Cardin, al> and was buried in 

^ that 

• All these bridges arc noticeef more than once in L^land*s Itinerary, in 
substance exactly • what is. expressed in the text. VoL HI. fol, 60~-l 1 8. 

t Leland, Vol. III. fol. .58. — His words are — ** There was a village at 
Fishertoii over Avon or ever New Saresbyri was buildidj and had a paroi^ho 
phirch ther as it yet hatht’* 
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that oily ; but liis boJy was aflerwanis brought over to EnglitiHl, 
uiul re-iiitfirv:; with ii^rcol soL^myiity in l.ontlon. 

William Hohmxn wus born in New-sireet about the middle 
of the tifiecnlh cenln!\% hut Ibe exact period ia tiot recorded* 
He received the rudiratnits of his education a^’incliesler School, 
whence he removed to New College, Oxford, and attained tiie 
rank of fellow, A. D. 1 41 T. This station/ however, he re-dgiiod 
in 14S*5, when he was elected fellow and rnnsicr of Eton C^dhfic, 
of which he afterwards became provOsl. Here he devottti his* 
whole UrOe to4be duties of his siaiton, and the pursuits of lite - 
rature and science. His works, wincli have reached our time, 
arc eight iii number, comprehending two Treatises on Anatomy, 
an Abridgement of the History of William of Malinesbiirv, ainl 
some poetical and critical pieces, Horman died April 12, 
and was buried in the cJmpel of Eton College.* 

John Thornborocgh, D. D, Bishop of Worcester, wits horn 
here in After a course of education at the city Ace-school, 

lie removed to Magdalen College, Oxford, at the age of eighteen. 
Having taken his degrees in aits, and entered into holy orders, 
he was constituted chaplain to the Earl of Pembroke, who bestowed 
upon him the rectory of Chiimark iii this county. Tlirough the 
name iuflueuec he received the appointment of chaplain in ordi- 
nary to the Queen, together with another benefice in Yorkshire. 
In I5S9 he wa» promoted to the deanery of York; and, in 
was installed. Bishop of Limerick in Ireland. This dignity he 
held ten years, during which time he was so highly sorvicrablc 
to the goTernmenL that he was consecrated Bishop of Bristol 
in 1603, with permission to retain his deanery in commendam. 
Hero bcL presided till Ihe 1 Till, of February, 1616, whon he wus 

promoted 

• Bale and Pitt, and. following them h'uj[lef, confound this llornnn with 
one Godfrey Haraiai?^ who lived about the same time wiUi our .tutiior. nitd 
wrote a comment bn the divoree^of Henry Vltt. be»idci several olhcr works ; 
bnt wiiosc birih'placf^ it uncertain, tliougli he waa most likely a naltvcof 
Wiltshire.— -AntiqOit. Surisbur. p. 5.— Fuller*# lyorlhies, Vuh II. 

p. 450. Nichols's Hdkioii# 
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proinolcJ Ihc sec of Worcester, wliicli lie enjoyed diiririjr the 
rcmaiiulor of his life. He died July 9, 1641, kavinu: h( hind him 
several works in divinity, and three treatises on the advantages 
of the union between England and .Scotland by 1 he accession of 
James 1. This bisliop is also said to have oxcclhd in chemistry, 
and to have written some tracts in that science, hnt none of them 
seem ever to have been published. Fuller says, that he pre- 
sented a precious extraction to King James, reputed a grcaC 
preserver of health and prolonger of lift*.*’ 

Gf.orgje: Cory at, Latin poet, and a topographer, who lived 
toAvards Uic close of th^sixteenth century, was born in the parisli 
oi St. Thomas, and edacalod at the Eree-school of this cily. He 
was sent to Winchester College, whence lie removed to Now 
College, Oxford, and was chosen fellow in lotVJ, Having also 
enlerod into liulv orders, he was preseuled to the rectory of Otl- 
combe in Somexsetshire, in June 1570; and, in 1504, was m:ule 
prebend of Warthill, in the deanery of York. Most of his works 
were published b> his son after his death, which huppenrd at the 
parsonage- ho use of Odcombe, March 4, 1606, The prinripol of 
Ihrin were, “ Poemala Varia Latina,” highly esteemed for the 
elegance of their latinily; and" Descriptid Anglix, Scolite, et 
llibeiniic,*^ which Queen Elizabeth honoared with her patronago. 

Michael Maschurt or ATadiert, another excellent l^alin 
poet, and an able civilian, was born here about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The early part of his education he received 
at Wincheslef-Sc hool; and finished his studies at New College, 
Oxford. Heie lie not only took the several degrees in arts, and 
entered into holy orders, but likewise became batclielor, and 
doctor of laws. In 1672 he obtained the vicarage of VVriUlc in 
Essex, where lie/conliiiued to discharge the duties of his saerrd 
station with great zeal and propriety, till his i^ath in 15^8. 
He wrote and published sefeiiil tracts upon dilferent subjecis; 
uud his poems were so far honoured with the approbation of 
Camden, ns to be deemed worthy of quotation in his description 
of Clarendon Park. 


Kv.liJis 
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Nobiiii e!>t cerviy cUosura, Saronanf 
PfOpter, et a claro vcriicc iiuuicn liabct. 

Viginti hi lie iieiuoruTn partito limitc buscis 
(ubitus e'-t passus luirfe cuiquo suua. 

The following translation is’ given by Goughs 

A noble grove, the haunt of stags appears 
hy Saron’s walls, and high its head upreara; 

Full twenty more it> boundaries inclose, 

'Which a long mile cadi fur its oirciuL shows. 

Siu Toby Matthews, a celebrated Jesuit and politician, 
who lived in the reign of James I.was tho eldest son of Dr. T6by 
Matthews, Archbishop of York, amLwas born at Salisbury, Octo- 
ber 3, 1577. At, the eaily age of eleven years, having displayed 
great ripeness of parts/* he was matriculated as a tncimber of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and obtained a student’s place the year* 
following. During the course of his studies here he acquired 
great distinction for his oratorical tnimts. He \\as honoured 
with the literary contidence of Itacon ; and liaving paul particular 
attention to tlic science of politics, he was employed by King 
James I. to negotiate tho Spanish match , and afterwards created 
a knight by that monarch. Sir Toby was next engaged by Lord 
StraflTotd to assist him in tho administration of Ireland, and exe- 
cuted the various functions committed to his management with 
great ability ; bat incurred the liigfh displeasure of the puritanical 
party. Having quitted Ireland wlien his patron K^igned the 
government of that kingdom, he resided for many years in Lon- 
don, acting only as a spy ^r the pope, for which employment ho 
was admirably qualified, as he possessed an excellent memory and 
a penetrating mind, with no small share of forwardness, though 
he always ter^pered his intrusions by a shew of poliUnrss and 
afiability. After acting (to use theavords of the biographer) ''a 
roost heteroclite pail upon tho stage of life/' Sir Toby died in 
1655, in the English College ;of Jesuits at Gaunt in hhindors, 
whiih^er bo bad retired at the commenceincut of the civil wars in 

the 
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the roiy:n of Clsafles I, Of the various pieces published by him 
in London, the [uincipal were, A Rich Cabinet of Precious 
JeweU,*^ — The lafe of St. Theresa/^ — and a "^Collection of 
Letters, all of them dated in 1623. 

Dr. Thomas a distinguished English diviue and 

writer, was horn in' rt73, and educated at SI. .John's College, 
Cambridge, whore he took his degrees in arts, and was chosen 
fellow til a very early period of life. In 1G9;> he signalized him- 
self hy tlie composition of a Hebrew elegy dcalli of Queen 

Mary, printed in the University Collection of Verses. About 
four years afterwards he engaged warmly in controversy against 
tlie Dissenters, and during the course of the contest published a 
variety of works, which gained him the character of an acute 
reasoner, and skilful controversialist. In, 1700 a fortunate aoci* 
dent, joined to his celebrity as a polemical writer, led to his 
presonlaliou to the rectory of St. James, at Colchester, where 
he acquired great popularity as a preacher. Here he remained 
nearly sixteen years; but, in 1716, he accepted the office of 
dcpuly-cliaplaiii to Chelsea Hospital, having in the interim taken 
tlie degree of doctor in divinity. The following year the influ- 
ence of Bishop lloadley procured for him the vicarage of St. 
Giles, Cripplegato, London, which benefice he enjoyed till bis death, 
an event that occurred by apoplexy on the 9th of October, 1728. 

Dr. Bcnnet i.H represented by all bis biographers as a man of 
excellent talents and extensive erudition, and is more especially 
famed fur bis familiar acquaintance with the Oriental and dead 
1'inguage.s. lie was likewise zealous and indefatigable in exe- 
cuting the duties of his profession ; and though posses.sed of 
strong passions, and tinctured with the pride of superior learning, 
lie .wa.s holii a strict moralist and an agreeable cfompanion. Of 
his multifarious works, many of them having an imnr^ediate refer- 
ence to temporary discussion^ have sunk into oblivion, but a 
few still oonttnue to hold a jdace in tlie libraries of orthodox 
divines; for, though much esteemed by Bishop Hoadley, tlieir 

seutimefits 
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sentimeiils were coinpletelj^ at vavlaiicc^ both on doclrinal am! 
political questions. 

Thom as Chubb, another cel( brati.cl controversial writer, was 
likewise a native of Sali^bnry. 11 is tallier, wliocanieci on the 
trade of a glo\er in Harnliain, apprenticed bis son to tlic same 
occupation ; but young Chubb afterwards choosing to change hir. 
business to that of a tallow chandler, was permit le»l to follow his 
inclination. In this pursuit he was accordingly employed as a 
journeyman for several years^ during which lime he appropriated 
his' leisure hours to the ac(|i]isition of knowledge, and more parti- 
cularly to the study of divinity. So eager, indeed, was his thirst 
for polemical disputation, that he formed a society for the discus- 
sion of those abstruse questions which then occupied the atten- 
tion of theologians. When Mr. Whislon published the historical 
preface to his Primitive Christianity Revived,*' Cluihb not 
thinking that be had slated the {upimeuts for the supremacy of 
the Father over the oliiev Persons of llie rrinity, with sulficicnl 
force and precision, determined to write a Uealise upon the same 
subject himself, Tliis piece being shewn to Mr. Whiston, he 
was so much pleased witli the vigour aijd accuracy of reasoning 
it displayed, that he requested and obtained pei mission to make 
it public ; and it accordingly appeared in 1715, under the title of 

The Supremacy of llie Father Asserted,*' &c. No sooner was 
the work known and read, Than our author received maity signal 
marks of public admiiaiiou. It ushered him into the ac(piaiiil- 
ance of several men of lufluence and fortune, as wtII as of genius, 
and ranked him among the most eminent controversialists of his 
age. 

Encouraged by this success, Chubb continued his literary pur- 
suits with increased avidity; and, in 1730, published a collec- 
tion of upon varioua.|Doral and therdogh^l questions*. Of 
this production, as a work of Mr. Pope expressed the 

mos^t favourable opinion, though he could not assent to the wri- 
conclusions. Many other pieces sUbi^quenlly issued from 

our 
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our author*}} peii^ .ail of ^hich bore unequivocal evidence of a 
strong and original injnd. Unhappily, however, as he advanced 
in life, his, views of Christianity underwent a change, not, uii- 
frecjiunlly the CDnscqueiico of investigating mystical questions 
without the aid of extensive learning and profound erudition. 
Not content with vindicating the supremacy of the Father, he 
proceeded to examine the claims of 'Our 8aviour to the honours 
of divinity, and seem>^ to have died with strong doubts respecting 
the truth of the Divine mission. In some of his tracts, indeed, 
he argues decidedly in fiivour of 0eism, and contends that the 
light of philosophy and reason is alone sulHctciit for directing tlie. 
conduct of man iu his progress through life, Chubb died eu the 
Hlh of I’cbruary, in the year 1746-7, at the age of fortjj^-seveu. 

lIcMPiiRiiv BrcKilAM was iioru at Salisbury in the veAr 
l*3vS8; and has accidentally acquired .some local notoriety as a 
sculptor. As au uneduented boy his work might excite surprise : 
but from the specimen attached to the ^west end of St. Thomas's 
Church, we cannot, with propriety or justice, bear testimony 
cither to his genius or talent. ‘ Both in design and execution 
the work is insipid and insigniticant, 

JoriN Ekoes was horri in 1609, and was educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he took his degrees in arts, ami entering 
into holy orders, received a benefice in the Isle of Shej)ey. On 
the breaking out of the rebellion, hovveveiV he vras Ejected, and 
imprisoned fur aeveral moiitha: hut at length r&oveciiig his li- 
herty, he i^iturAcd tdjiis Ujatiyc city, and obtained U»e cyracy of 
Broadclialk, which he held yhont two years, when he l^came 
viyar of Ucle. The Rev. William Eyre, rector of^St. Edmund?, 
having about this time written a treatise, eiililuled Viiidicla; 
Justilicalioiiis OnituiUe:** it was aaswjT«<l by irl an ox- 

cellftut tract ‘under the. liUe of iPhec Orthoddk.Pofetrhie con- 
cerning Juslificalioii.** This iiiiSdcnt rendered t^ini extremely 
obnoxious to the rmior, who exerted all \m iatiueiicre to injure 
his opponent willi th^.govcrfimeiil, but witliout effect; so that he 
retaintd the vicarage of Mcle till the year 1607, whvd his house 
was robbed; ami himself murdered. 

Vot. 1813: 
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John Greenhill, a celebrated poiltrait-piuikter, is justly rank- 
ed anxing* (be cniincnl natives of Salisbiir;^^ He was descended 
fi^oin a respectable family, which had been aeitled for some time 
in this city, and Vas born about the ' year 1640. His in- 
stnkctur in painting was the lamous Sir Pet^ Laly, under whose 
tuition he made such progress as to exette jiia master’s jealousy^ 
While ^scarcely twenty years of age^ he mipied Vandyke’s picture 
of Killigrew with the dog, so accurately, both with respect to 
delintatioR .and colouring, that good judges were frequently 
known* to *i»mtake ilie copy ftir the original. Greenhill was an 
engraver as well us a patuten 'Among the portraits executed by 
him t xiant, is a . full lengtli of Bishops Ward in his robes as 
chancellor %f tlm garter : it is preserved in the town-hall of 
Salisbury*. .This artist ilicd Slay 10, 1676, while he was yet 
hi the prime of life, and rapidly advancing itrthe career of tame.. 
Mrs. Dehn, who admired his person more than his drawings, has 
perpetuated his memory in an elegy, which the reader will 6nd 
printed in tlie Aiitiquitates Sarisburienses.” 

Richard Hayteu, a theological writer^ liras the son of Wil- 
liam Hayter, and born at SaltsbiH^ in 1611, Having acquired 
the rudiments of education at the Pree^sohool bejre, he .entered a 
commoner of MagcTaleii College, Ox^rd, where he look, a degreo 
in arts, and soou" aB^^rwards returned to; his native city* His 
principal works were,, An Inquiry respecting .thc meaning of 
the Revelation/’ pubHslied In 1676; and a treatise, intituled 
Errata Mori; the^Errors of Hetiry Doctor of Diviuity; 
eoiitamed in hh. Epilti^gno to his Exposttion of the Revelation of 
John, which was in the press at the time of his death. 
Tlds event oeenrred 1684. ' 

WjEttAM pl^l^ mdsickn to Charles I. was the soa 

of Thomas^ bawes, a vW|€horal io the cathedral dhnrch. The 
period of hts birth i$ nnk^oV^^;; bqit Fuller states that he wae 
instructed lii liis professional under the famous Coperario.. 

h)S'ediicattoi^^:^Ouhg Lowes obtained his 6rst 
fu^eferhieut in the clioir of Chleffei|^r* In was appointed 

one of the gontlemen of the Chapel Royal, and held that office 

,tiH 
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till 1011 , \r 1 ien hB became chamber-musician to Prince, after- 
wards Charles. On the breakin^f uOt of the civil wars be 

adhered firmly to his master’s cause, and was Dominated a com- 
missary in the royal army. Disdaining, however, to take ad- 
vantage of the security from danger which this appointment was 
intended to afford hiifi, he exposed himself boldly Ip tlio enemy’s 
fire oU every roquisite occasion, and was killed at the siege of 
Chester in 164 <>. His death is said to have been so deeply be- 
wailed by the king, that he put 6n particular mourning'^ for 
him, though he was already in moiirntug for liis kinsman. 
Lord Bernard ^uart/’ who was slain at the same siege. 

Of l^wes’s- various compositions in music, hi^ anthem for four 
voices in Dr. Boyce’s second volume is much superior to any of 
his other performauces. Even^tbis, however, is confused, and 
destitute alike of melody >and harmony in many places so that 
the praise bestowed on his works by his contemporaries, seems to 
ii^icate a very low state of musical criticism at the period when 
he lived. 

Henry Law'ks, also a native of Salisbury, being bred to the 
same profession with his br<Mtkpr, William, became equally cele- 
brated with him both asi a musician and a composer. . Many com- 
ppsitif^ns were published* in Ibeir joint names 5 but Henry likewise ^ 
produced, a great varietj^ of pieces separately. He was, as well as 
his brother, a gentleman of the Clmpel Rpyid, and one of King 
Charles the Fq|^’8 private Anusioianp. \ Peiek that Milton 

wrote his Masque of Comus atihe requesl'OfLawes, whose abilities 
and taste are much praised by that poet njidby Waller. So high 
was his fame, indeed, that the best poets of hia age were 
lions to have their , verses set to music by Mm. His works were 
published chiefly undel^ the titlorof^* ^lyi^aad'Dialoguesi” but, 
with a few.pxceptioim,' iss»rc^^ aoyvtkiug r€»irablifigan air in 
any part of them. -Henry Lawes^ supported hiiiibelf during the 
Commouwe^Hh music; andv> at ^ the* Restomtion, 

composed the corop^ition anthem. ^ .He. died in October, 166 % 
«0eh after that SMisbu.ry wimfiUa tiie^birUi^^^ • 

- * 02. » ' WuxiAM. 
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William Harris, D. D. »n erainciit historian and biogra* 
pliical writer, who was horn about the year 17*20. This gentle- 
man received his education at Taunton, and embraced tlie pro- 
fession of a clergyman of..lhe dissenting church. His first settle- 
inent was at JSl, Looe, in Cornwall, whence, he removed to Wells, 
and afterwards to lionilon, having been appointed preacher at 
Luppit, a villiigc in the iieighhouvhood of that towiL, In this 
situation he remained till his death, which occurred in the year 
1770. 

Jifr. Hafris’a writiiigs are various; and some of them were 
ushered into the world in an anonymous form, 'those for which 
he is psirlicularly distinguished, atre, his " Account of the Life of 
Hugh Peters,'^ and his Historical and Critical Accounts of tlie 
Lives of J«nmes 1. Charles I. QUver Croniwtdl, and Cluiiles II. 
all of which were published separately between the >JM|L 1750 
and 1766. These works arc written in imitation of l|P^anner 
of Bayle, and have tlic merit of impartialily, amt breathe a spirit 
of genuine liberty. Every instance of opji^sion or tyranny 
calls forth his most severe animadversion d^Bhe at lhe> same 
time inculcates the propriety of moderatioi5|Pni acts of resist* 
ance to the legitimate government. Harris met with a liberal 
patron and steady friend in the celebrated 'riiomas Hollis^ £s({. 
by whose soHcitation the degree of doctor in divinity was con- 
ferred on him by the University of Glasgow. 

James Harrls, tlie celebrated author of Hermes, and of other 

' ’ ‘ ' , ' , - if' 

philological and philosophical works, was the eldest soil of James 
Harris,: Esij. by liis ^wnd wife, l^idy Elizabclh Ashley, w|io 
was third daughter <S£ Airtliony, Karl of Shaftesbury, and sister . 
tO 'thc ‘mithorof Ihcr Cliaracleristics, He was bom on the iJOth 

' - * ' ' tjt I > ' , ' 

ofJuiy^ 11709, Tlib earty pari of his cducaiiort was received 
at SalisTmry under Iho^jR^V* Mf* Hole, master of tlie grainmar- 
sohoply Who vkn long i‘eNpccted in the west of Eng- 

Jahd a« an instructor of yduth»r^AV the age of sisjtcen, young 
rombyc^ to passed the usual niuTibcr of 

4 comiiiK^ of Wadlmm Ills fatltciv 
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as soon as he had finished Iiis academical studies/ entered him at 
Lincoln’s Inn,, not iQtcndiii<' him for the bar, but, as was tlien 
a common practicc>, meaning to make the study of the law a part 
of his education* When be had attained his twenty^fourtb year, 
his father died; this event, by rendering him independent in 
fortune, and freeing him^ jfrom all control, enabled him to ex- 
change the study of thdaw for the more congenial pursuits of 
classical learning and philosophy. . 

Ill the mouth of July, 1745,. Mr. Harris was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Clarke, daughter, and eventually heiress, of John 
Clarke, Esq. of Sandford, near Bridgewater, in the comity of 
Somerset. Five children were the issue of the marriage, of whom 
only two daughters, and the present Earl of Malmesbury, sur- 
vived llicir fathrr. 

In 1761 Mr. Harris was chosen one of the representatives in 
Parliament for the borougli of Chnstchiirch/ In the. year follow- 
ing he accepted the ofiice of one of the lords of the Admiralty, 
from whence he wd|. promoted, in 1763, to be a lord of the Trea- 
sury. He reinaiuca in thjl>s situation until ih^ miuiiltry with w hicli 
he , was connected went out of ofHce in i 765 ; and after that lime 
he did not hold any emplo^nient until 1774, when he hecanie 
secretary and coiupli'bUcr to tbe Queen, He died on the 22 d*of 
December, 1780, in the seventy -secoiid year of his. age. 

The wriiingsvof Mr. Harris display an inliwiaUji acguaintanco 
witti ancient literature,, great ac^ten^s 9 / epu^ption, and a mind 
embued with the genuine spirit of philosophy. He is always 
learned, ingenious, aiid zealous for tlie detection of error and the 
support of virtue*. But it is the gre^ defect of Mr. Harrises moile , 
of analysis, tliat it de^ls the processes, of reasoning, instead of 
expressing and enforcing its r^ult. . The ,Jtiine and the intellec- 
tual labour that might be profitably employed in enforcing and 
extending the application of some, important truth ’are wasted 
ill tlm construction of an ingeuiopa dialogue, in wiiicli tlie ra- 
tiocination of an bgUT la diffuaed through a* volume. U is 
not the proyinco of philosophy to expound, but to coucenlrato, 

03 ^very 
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every mental operation, and the attentive reader will find that 
tlie author of Hermes might have expressed the same truths, ia 
tiie cotninou order .and languaj^e of philosophy, within the com<» 
pass of a few pages, that in their present ^fomi are extended 
through half a quarto volume. The colld^dial tetaeneits, and 
quaint precision of the dialogue, deceit theVeader into admira* 
tion of his profundity ; and it is .not till the termination of the 
Essay, tfeat he discovers, how much of what he has learned might 
he expressed in a single page of Johnson or Stewart. Warmly 
attached to niusic, Mr. Harris cultivated that fascinating art with 
much assiduity and effect. He established periodical concerts, 
or oratorios, in his own house at Salisbury, and thereby founded 
and encouraged a school in that city. 

JouN Topin was born at Salisbury in the year 1770. In 
1785 he was articled to an eminent solicitor of Liticolu^s Inn, on 
whose deaib he became a partner with tiiree other clerks in the 
office, and afterwards entc^r^d into^ a new firm with his intimate 
friend Mr. Ange. While performed the d^les^of his employ- 
ment with pnilbtilious. ctire, Mr. Tobin^s spontaneous attention 
and happiest honra were devoted to the drama. By taUng a part 
in school pertbrmances, and visiting the theatre at Sontbampton, 
he had imbibed, ^ven at an earlier period of life, mi enthusi^tlc 
love of dramatic exhibitions; and as a sense of rectitude com^ 
polled him to tM iihremltted fulfitment'of his professional engage* 
ments, tFie time devoted 'W dri^tio^stildy was: stolen from the 
hours of repose^and oxercise. * Ars neitfia^ his person Dor:hi8 cm^ 
stitntion^' yiere robust, ^[iMigre^we indiaposition was the result of 
ys iiiceissaut avocatiraa, add sooa arriV^ -at suoh an alariuliig' 
crisid, tl&at by the adviee of His, phystei|ms he fiHt went into* 
Cornwall, and Briatol for the West^In- 

di^: The v«<3sei arriVi^. there forsmnei 

da^^st but, An the 7th cf H ^jhd (re)^i.^thaA port; and 

on that day, wi^nt any appi||^ ohangeL'ih bia' disorder, the in* 
Tflid c&pire^ He. had. presii^ many. pi« 3 npto the different ma. 
nagen, of- alluhich (be Honey Moon> alone mm aoe^pted, 4»n>^ 
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his life^ Y^hen the iatimatieii came too late to a/Tord him pleasure. 

The poetry (says Mrs. Inchbald) of this Comedy ponstiintes 
its most valuable part/ Of the mauy beautiful passages scattered 
through lUoMforh^ tWlines at the. close of the third act, where the 
Duke gives his dir^Qoiis to Jdliana rpsprMiug her attire,- are pi^ 
culiurly worthy of admiratipn/^ Tf Mr. Tobin was indebted tc* the 
hints and the language'iaf others, it cannot be denied that he has 
adorned and enobled his originals ; he gives to the ore of his dra> 
inatic predecessors the stamp of universal currency ; and commu- 
nicated to valuable, but heterogeneous materials, collectt^d from 
every quarter of poetical research, beauty of form, and permanence 
of duration. His brother, a planter at Nev^, eminent as a scho- 
lar, and for his spint<'d exertions in behalf of the slaves of that 
island, afterwards brought out another ortiis plays, under tlic title 
of The Vurft w^ which is considered superior in its fable, and 
equal in the richness of its diction to the Honey Moon. Both 
plays have been, thought to approximate more nearly toHlic works 
of our immorU|i bard than any othei; plays in our language. The 
Curfew was playiad/iiineteen nights, successively ; but was not 
repeatcd|j|^e twentieth night, l>ecattse the managers of Drury -lAiie 
Theatre, had engaged to advance a considerable sum if it were 
performtidl that njinuber of nights. $ir Richard Phillips gave 
40(WL for tlie copy-right of this single play. 

JoHK Fkltham, a. very an^iable man, and author of several 
.worries on various suhiects,,.wfit8 a native of Sali£d)ury, and vvas 
liorn heil} about the year 1770.^ It !s believed lliat Mr. Fcithahi 
commenced his literary career in the Monthly Magazine, in which 
he produ^d several papers. * was author of '' A Tour through 
. the Isle of Man in 17&7 and 1‘798,^^ 8vo,— A Popular View of 
* the Structure and Economy of the Hum^ Body/^ &c. l2mo. 
1803 : and edited one edition, of , JThe JE?ictu^p J-oiidon 
He died of a consumptioii^in London in. t|ie prime of life ; and 
/left behind him a character eminept^ Tor unoslontatious philan- 
thropy, emanating ftom a mild ]^tiumane disposition. 

0 4 Layer- 
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Laverstokf, or Laverstoc)c, a vjillage, at a sliovt distance 
north-east from Salisbury, was formerly the \lemcsne of Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, (youngest sou of Henry IV.) whovso 
many l^erotc actions, and excellent qualities, acquired Inin the 
cppellafion of The Good Duke of Ghcestcr. The living of 
this parish is vested in the Dean and Chapter of Sariim : it is 
called a Ty tiling, and comprises the two hamlets of Milford and 
Ford, In the year 1811 the popnlation amounted to37t> persons. 

Chtorl's^ Camp, or, as it is frequently called, Firi-Buuy 
Rin&, is situated oira commanding eminence, to the north of tlic 
Uoiiiau road from Old Sariim to Winchester, and near the village 
of Winterhournc Euyfk. This intrciichmcnt is of a circular form, 
and comprehends an areq^of ncarl}' fifteen acres within the outer 
vallum, which is forty-six feet in height, and four furlongs and 
H)S. yards in circumference. The principal enlrauec faces the 
oast, and i^defaided by two small outworks ; besides which there 
are two other openings, one towards Ihc west and the other to- 
wards the south. Wliat peculiarly clislingnishePthis eiicamp- 
meiit is the circumstance of its having a deep ditch excavated at 
some distance within the area, so as to form a concdle circle 
within a convex circle. Dr. Sliikcley, indeed, supposes the 
iiilerior ditch to have formed the boundary of a lesseir camp, 
which was enlarged to its present size by Chlonis ; but Sir 
Richard lloaro thinks this opinion void of foundation, and con- 
sidcra the whole as the woHc bf one period.* 

The district oY the comity situated to the cast and north-cast 
of this i^ncanipmcnt is intersected in various direclions by banks 
and 4iti^bes >tini}ar to those of^^Dokerly and Grymsditch. 8om6 
of them/keem to form inefosures, while' others run out into 
irregular lines; withoo^ any Apparent communication. Several 
groapCB of ti^rfows afe Wn Jtear the sides of Uicse ditches; 
and at one point are the indlriae of a*0l*itish village*f 

^ On 

' ♦ ItiacrArmm Gurii^siim, Vol. 1. p,,l$8. 

t Kd'/lihet, in hii ♦•Parochial AiftlqiiUicV* eudea vours to -prove tliat Con- 
sfanduit CHIoms, filter dc-ftfating AUectns, built” tiiia forchication> and that 
It was called Chlorunt after the name ofihat general. 
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On the south sirlo of the <^campinent just described is the 
100 }’ A*yg;er of the limniiii toad, which formerly communicated 
between the two stations of Sorbioduiium and Ven^a Belgarum, 
About I wo miles south*ea&t of this fortificaiion it passes through 
the grounds of . : 

Roohe-Guf.at-Court, a manor belonging to Frat^cis T. Eger- 
ton. Esq. TbU gentleman has* lately made very considerable im- 
provements on his estate, by the erection of a new house, planting, 
and ornamenting the grounds around it, forming new roads, and by 
other alterations calculated to emhellish the county, and render it 
more pleasant for social communication. The house may be said 
to resemble an Italian villa, and in its design and arrangement 
is highly creditable to the professional talents of C. H. Tatham, 
Esq. the architecl.* It is huUt of stone, and some of the apart- 
ments ai*c on a large scale. The manor consists of nearly 2000 
acres of land, all inclosed by a ring fence. It is* part of the 
parish of Winterslow, in wllich was formefl’ly a mansion be- 
longing to, and built bf', Sir Stephen Fox. The same estate also 
belonged to the fahiily of Thisllewaite, 

Clarendon, about two miles south-east of Salisbury, was 
originally a royal forest, and was a place of sport for many^of 
the early English moiiarchs,* Near the north -wxst era cxlrouiity 
of it was formerly a palace, ^vrhicb is traditionally said to have 
been erected by King John: bgt its origin is unknown : and its 
form, extent, and architectural peculiarities, are alike unascer- 
tained and unknown. No mention of it, however, occurs in his- 
tory till about a century subsequent to the Norman Conquest, 
when it appears to have been of great magnitude. and importance. 
King Henry II. frequently made it his court residence. In 
that niouarch held a council here, in which those respecting 
the limits of the ecclesiastical authority were passed, still called 
* ' '* The 

* This grntlciuan has pabtlslipd several interesting worts on Grecian and 
Koiuan Architecture and Sculpture ; also Plans, Saciions, &c. of the Picture 
Galleries of Brocklesby and Castie-lliiward, , 
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" The Gonsfiiutions of Ctarend&m**^ The intention of these 
. entfetments iras to check the growing des|»oti8m of the clergy, 

and 

These , comprised, 'sixteen articUis, In snbstoji^; ns follows ; '* all suits 
concerning the advQwson pnd presentation of churches to be deternijned in 
civil courts; that tbe churches belonging lo ib'e thig*s see should not be 
granted in perpetuity without bis consent ; ilsM clerks accused of any crime 
should.be tried iu the civti courts ; that no person, particularly no clergyman 
of any rank, shobid depart the kt%dom without the king's licence; tliat 
excommunicated (lersons sbonld not be bound io give security for coniinuing 
in their present place of abode that laics should nut be accused in spiritual 
courts, except by legal and reputable promoters and witnesses ; (hat no chief 
tenant of the crown should be exconiiininicaied, nor ins lands hr put i^ider 
an interdict, except with the king's coni>ent : that all appeals m spiritual 
cases should be carried from the avchdeaeon to the bishop, from the bishop 
to the primate, from him to the king, and slmutd be carried no further with- 
out the king’s consent ; that if any lawsuit arose between a l.tyinaii and a 
c1eTg}fnan concerning a tenant,. and it be disputed whether the land be a 
lay or an ecclesiastical fee, it should first be determined by the verdict o.f 
twelve lawful men to what class it belonged ; aud it be found to be a lay- 
fee. the cause should finally be determined in the civil courts ; that no in- 
habitant in demesne should be excommunicated for nou-appearance in a spi- 
ritual court, till the chief officer cf the place where he resides be consulted* 
that he may compel him, by the civit authority/ to give saiisfaciloli'to the 
church ; that the archbishops, bishops, and other spiritual dignitaries, 'should 
possess the 4 >rivileges, and be subjected to the burdens belonging ro that rank ; 
and should be bound to attetid tbe king ih his great councils, and assist ai all 
trials, till Che sentence either of death, o? loss of members, be given against 
the crtntinal; the revenue of vacant sees should belong to the king; the 
chapter, or such of them, as lie pleases, should sit ii; the king's chapel till 
they made t£[e new election with his consent ; ^pnd that the bishop elect 
ehoiild do homage to the crown ; that if any baton, or tenant in capite, 
‘whottld refuse to submit to the spirknal courts,, tho king should ctiiploy his 
f utlturity obi^iugbim to make ancii submissions ; if any of them throw off 

^hia allegiance to the king, tbe pretntea f1^>uid assist the king witii his cen« 
fares lii redticlng him i tbat goods forfrited to the king should not Se pro- 
tected in ekiircKei, or church-yerds the clergy should no longer pre- 
tends; ^rij{htJoCren£orcing pitym^ of debl^consractcd by oath or pro* 
inisp|! bail kkoiild^ieave these UwsuUi> equally ' with othert, to. the detgrmi^ 
" nation 





and to assert the sujiremaoy of the civil power. Of all Ihepre*, 
lates present^ Arcbl^iabop Becket alone openly and boldly refused, 
to give them the sanction of his authority ; but^ finding the king' 
inflexibly bent on the attainment of his object^ the prou4 prelate 
was at length induced to <cotnply^ and accordingly^ at a second 
meeting of the council, put his signature to the deed. No Sooner^ 
however, was the pcitpate advised of the Pope^s delermination to 
support the pretensions of the churchy than he obtained absolu- 
tion for this act, and renewed that arrogant opposition to .the 
king^s measures, which only ended with his life, and was the 
indirect cause of his barbarous, though merited, irutrder. 

Richard 1. as well as his predecessor, occasionally made CIa« 
rendon a place of residence during the few years of hio reign, 
which his lofty ambition and thirst for military glory permitted 
him to pass in England, King John also is supposed to have 
been much attached to this place, and by some anliquaries is 
called the founder of the palace. This opinion, liowever, is most 
certainly erroneoas, iltough he may not unlikely have executed 
some extensile repairs, or additions to it; as we can scarcely 
conceive that its traditional appellation, “ King Jokn^s Palace/* 
can have had its origin aolcly in vulgar error. In the time of 
Henry in. Clareiulon seems to have attained the zenith oi\its 
glory. Its buildings were, much cnlarge<i and improved by that 
monarch, who, besides, held hta court uftener, aud with greater 
^^leudoUr here than any of his pri^ecossors,^ Edward II. sum- 
/* . fiioned 

orthc civil conns ; and (Imt the sons of villeins ahoittd not be or- 
dained clerks without the icofi'sent of tlicir lord;*’ — Hornets llistorjr^OT Eng- 
land, Vol. 11. p. 5e-S4; ; . ' r 

♦ From the Pipe Rolls of SUtii Henry Iir it appears that tHo stim pf 
526^ idl* 5d. was paid to One Niclmlas, foFiinndry worlds difocgfot.fhe king 
and <]uecii nt Clarendon t such ^s miking a iUorcf Isia, with tww' closets ami 
two priraie chambers, fur ren^oving thC doors ofjbe old ball into the porch, 
and tor converting the said iiaU into a room, with a chimnoy snd windows, 
and tor another private chaihber, for bpUding. a fiirge aqaare kirobeh, end h>t 
^ ather worka. And^ again in: 391b of the said. king, (or 'making mtlieHoW 
. Forest 
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moned a T^arllament to meet here in 1317; but the dissensions 
Mrhich then |)re\ ailed between the king and his'barmis, prevcFiled 
its assembling. During this prince's reign Clarendom seems to 
have been disatiovested ; at leaiit it was tlien for the fust lime 
called the park, instead of the forest of Clarendon, hi DW, 
when the plague raged violently in Ihg me tropolis, and in most 
of the principal towns in Kiigland, Edward III. and his two 
royal prisoners, the kings of Frajtce and ^Scotland, pa‘*scd the 
summer months at this jmlace, .and often injo}od tlw amusement s 
of the chare in its extensive gronmls. 

From tiiat jperiod itolliing further is related respecling Claren- 
don till the. reign of Edward Vf. when it was granted to Sir 
William Herbert, the first Earl of Pembroke, for tlie term of his 
own life and that of hi.sson; which term ended in 1(^01, on the 
death of the second earl.^ After thi.N e\» ut, iiuothcr ehn.srn oc- 
curs ill itshisliiry; hut, in we find it grankd, in fee, to 

George Monke, Dakc of Albemarle, whose son, (?hri;>topher, 
bequeathed it, ni 11)88, to his cousin Granville, Earl of Bath, from 
whose heirs it w’as purchased Jiy ’Benjamin Balliurst, Esq, and 
continues to he enjoyed by one of his descendants. 

Clarondpn 

Forest 30,009 sh'n;»!es, ntui ftir carrying them to Clarcrdop to roof the king'f 
fiuiace, 61. and 1 marc ; and lor the same numher and cfirriage Vn another 
article til. 10s. in 1 King IJeftiy, attended the d 'dir 4 tit>n of Salisbory 
Cathedral, »iih l>la C«,*jr*, from Clarendon, — IJoare’s ** Ancieuf Wiltsltfrc/'. 
p. 228. — t'ide ante, p. 1 St, 

• In the volume of yichoi*s " Progresses of Queen Klwabeth,^* is 
the following extract Irom an unpuhhshrd manuscript of Sir iliee Merricle^a 
Antiquities of Gfamorgar, shire. — *' Ou the Saturday [Sepfrnihcr 1571] her 
Higlmestc had appoynted to hunt in Claryiid'm IVk, where tlic said [E.trl 

of Perabrol^ had prepared a fair and pleasant banquette 

lcitvc$ for he| to dyne in, but that day hapjij^ned soe great raitu-, (hat alllio 
it wa8c(oiiccd with arras, yet it could not defend the arett, by means whereof 
the Qiieiqt dynt^ withyn the I,odge^ atid the Lords dyned in the baurpielt- 
housc j and after oiopCT tlie rayne cCaaed for awliilev during w!>icl»i>nie 
many deare cc/iiraed, with grryliounds were ovcrturtied , so os the, tyme 
served great plea^nre wns' .diuwcd,*’ 
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'Clarenulou Pakice is now completely in ruins. This once mag* 
iiificent pile occupied an cmiiienoe, overlooking a narrow vale on 
its norlh-weslern aide, and seems, from the extent of the pre- 
sent remains, to have covered a large space. One lofty blank 
wall alone still remains, and is conjectured, from its breadth and 
shape, to have formed the end of some great roofn> like tlie Irall 
of a college. The only vestige of an arch that can be discovered 
is llirown over a very deep and wide excavation, which has most 
likely been used ‘.is a cellar. These, and indeed every part of the 
ruins, are composed of flints strongly cemented together. The 
wliole is extremely irregular, the tUflerent masses rising in some 
spots to a considerable elevation ; while in others they appear 
lodged in cavities many feet lower than the general level. A 
large fosse .and vallum surrounded the palace, and eiiclosecl an 
extent of sixty or. seventy acres. On the inside of the ililch may 
still be tniccd the foundations of a string wall. 

Jn the original grant of this domal^n by King Charles H. to the 
Puke of Albemarle, the superficial contents of the whole park 
are estimated at 4300 acres, and are valued at lUOOl. per annum. 

the description of the poet Maschiart, whose lines are ijuolcd 
by Camden, can l>e rcHed on as correct, its boundaries would 
appear to have inclosed no less than Iwent} uiovts, t ftch of them 
a mile in compass! At . present nearly une-lhird of the \vlirde 
demesne is appropriated fth w^mllaiu). 

About a mile from the niina ol the palace stands 
Loil^e, the scat of Frederick Henley Bntluast. Fsq. It is a 
commodious modern edifice, suiTounded by cxtt usive pleasure-" 
grouods, 'Flu’ woofls are very ubundtint; and near one end is an 
expansive lake, whence issues a smull river. At the ’>yj|stoa 
<‘dg(: of the forest, and on the brow o.f uu eminence, is - , 

■ Ivy Cnout’if, corruptly ^lled* Wicliortche, of Wcs1*Chureh, 
where was anciently ^ Prif^nf, dedicated to the Ble^.sed Msiry. 
It was founded and eiidovi'd by King Henry the support 

of four canons of the order'of St; Augustine/ ami rose io gveal 
t) ^ f o|ndeiice 
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o^iiknce and distinction by 4be patronage of snccaeding: moimrelkff. 
The inmates of the priory are said ^to haveeoiistltuted the apiritual 
attendaMts at the royal chapel in the adjoining palace. Accord- 
ing to Diigdale, the annual revenues amounted to '1221. 8s. Gd. in 
the 26th year of Henry VUt, by Tvhom il was dissolved, and 
the site and buildings granted to John Berwick, Esq,* This 
BOW forms part of the manor of ALBKRimay^ or Oldhury, an ad- 
joining parish. The whole was alienated under the land-tax Act 
to the Eaiiof Radnor. Tne present house of Ivy Ctmrch is the 
seat of Henry Heuxmmi, Esq. 

Farley, a straggling village, situated cast from Clarendon, is 
distinguislted for having been the ancient residence of t)ic family 
of Fox. Sir Stephen Fox, the first of the name who rendered 
himself conspicuous in public life, was the youngest son of Wil- 
liam Fox, of this parish, and, was born here on the 27th of March, 
1627. Of the anc^tora of Sir Stephen, and of the early period 
of his own life, tradition, aad published accounts arc completely 
at issue. The former intimates that both wore of obscure birth 
and humble rank, in fife; whilst the iatjer assert that WiMiatr 
Fox had a competent fortune, and brotiglit np hi« sons agree-' 
ably thereto/^ The same autliora also slate that be bad a 
" liberal education,^' and a proficiency in learning.'^ 

At the time of the groat reb^ion Mr. Fox espoused the royal 
, cause, 

» In the Bibliotheca of Sir^.Thornas Elyot, quoted by Leland in fiis Col- 
lectanea, ^ppean the following exlraordinary passage rc]aii»e to this place. 

« About thkty y eais past 1 itiy self hey nge wyb my father Sir Kyt^harde 
Elyot H monastery of regular cbaiidns ca!letffjiy*rjiurc‘hc two ntilci from 
the ckee of Saresbyri beheld Cite bones of a Jii^d man, found deep in cbe 
ground whefe they digged StOoe, which beynge joined together, was in 
k«gth'14 feet lOfnches, whereof otie^pf the teeth iny father Imd which was 
offtlMt^quantit}' of a great wsUutte. Thii^mve 1 written because some wen • 
will buhave nothing that Is out of tbe^mpUsse of their o^ii hnowlegcr And 
yet sfitec of 'them presume to have knowlege abbte any other contemnyng all 
met^'b^ tb^selvw and such as tht^y favotin’^^Lel. Obl. Vol. flit. ful. S4f, 

Sit Klyot died in I5i4«« 
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caii$e, and accoinpauicd hia brother, to Paris, after the fatal battW 
of Worcester. Hero he obtained the patronage, and, according 
to Lord Clarendon, M as under the severe discipline,^^ of Lord 
Percy, tlicMi lord chamberlain, who cnteFtained so high an opi** 
nion of liis abilities, that ou the king's removal from Paris, Fox. 
was entrusted with the chaege of governing the expenses of tlift:' 
royal fantily, and acquitted himself so much to the satisfaction of 
the king, that he was swont cofferer to the household ; but, on 
the Uestoration, lost that office, in consequence of another indi* 
vidual producing a reversionary grant of it from Charles 1. Other 
and higher honours, liowever, rewarded the services of Mr. Fox. 
He was appointed chief clerk of the Green-cloth ; and, not long 
after, pay -iiiaster- general of all his majesty's forces in England. 
In ]6(}5 t!)c king conferred on him the honour of knighthood; 
and, ill 1679, named *him one of ilie lords comm issioiicTs of the 
Treasury, and first commissioner in the office of master of the 
horse. On the abdication of James 11. Sir Stephen concurred in 
voting the throne vacant, and for the hliing it with the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, an act which .appears to have been so 
wp^ngly resented by tiic deposed monarch, that he excepted htni, 
by name, in the formal declaration of pardon issued at La Uogue, 
when he was on the eve of invading England in 1692. Sir Stc; 
phcii retired front public business in 1701, leaving behind him 
an example of talent, atteiiMp9» ^ud fidelity, which at once gained 
him ilio este< tn of his king, and the gratitude of his country. So 
hijriiJy were his many excellent* qualities appreciated by "Queen 
Anne, that lie had the honour of eonducling her, when going in 
proccsKioii to her coronation. oa April 1702. 

Sir Stephen .served .several, parliaments for the citj^ of 
Salisbury and Westmins^t; and displayed in liis represeuUtive 
aipacily'all that manly integrity which forms so striking a trait 
in the politi< al character of Jiis tlltisYfious descetffiants. When 
the celebrated Earl of Clarendon lost the favour of Otiarles IL 
and an iinpeaclnncnt was moved against him, this d^atingulshed 
statesman boldly aUvocatcdl tlie cause of the. aedused peer, 

• Coliiiis' Peerage by Brydgev IV. 
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Ihougli commauded by the kin^^ to act a contrary pari. Ho was 
not only great and just in public life ; but pious and generous as 
a private iudividual. Several cburclics were e'rccto<I by liliu in 
ditterciit piuis of tlic kingdom. The body of Salisbury calliedral 
was pevved solely atHiis e?(pense ; and many cliari lies owe their 
existence and snpport to hU munificence and iihtrality. Chel- 
sea hospital, that notle inouainent of national benevolence, was 
first projected by him, and he contributed no less than 13,0001. 
to assist ici its institution. Sir Stephen was ice married, and 
had a numerous family hy each of his wives, hut only one son 
by his first lady, arrived at the ago of malnrity, and even he 
died many years before his father. His Ivso sons hy the se*- 
rond wife, however, survived hiu], and hr>lh omtilated the glory 
of Ihcir parent. ivUphen, Hk; eldest, altainrd the dignity of 
Earl of Ilchcster; and Henry, that oi' Barou Ihdiand of Hol- 
land, in Lincolnshire, and of Foxloy, in WiUhl.nt. This Henry 
was the father of the fate Right Honorable C harles James I'ox, 
who.se patriotism,, consumroatc abilities, and connuanding do- 
tpieuce, rcndcrcid him the idol of opposition, and I he |)owcr(jol 
rival of the illustrioos ^Villlara PitL IJis other son, Stephen* 
who succeeded to his titles and estate, was the father of the pre- 
sent Lord Holland, who is a native of Willshire, and may strictly 
be denominated one of the living worlhio^^^ of the couuly.— 
His lordship’s public conduct renders him an hoiior to his birth- 
place, (Wiiiterslow;) and an exemplary inln ritor of the jioIUicul 
talent, and patriotic principles of bis renowned anccftfors. 

Sir Stephen Fox*' beSitowed many marks of attachment on hi.; 
native village^ He built both a t)iurvh and an alms-house at his 
^ own charge. The former is.a li^c, lofty brick edifice, with one 
. . ' . transept, 

- - • (Collin’s Peftage of EugJad^, Edit* t8t2, by Sir Egcrtuii BryUgi**. Hco 
of the Life Hi hir Stephen Fax, Kpi. primed ii> 1?I7: a«uJ 
rented iu tW. In the Utler i» a v«yy pood purirait of Sir Siephrii, 
fiS(|p|yHCtttavhjJ^Baker: aaoChcj:, Sfir P. Lely, h ougr Aved, by Saiveu 

fbr"OH|||y£unt cditiOti uf Gi 9 ip«iuiit*$ Memoirsi $ voU. 8vu. 1.8U. 

Sit Stephen » very curiovwaiid lAtcreftting »peei(neii^ 
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transept, and contains several ntotaumental 'erections cothmemora' 
tive of different members of his family. In the north aile are three 
marble mutal tombs. Oheof them is for Sir Stephen himim1f,to$ethet 
vritii bis last wife, *' -DmneiJhristifni ijrape,,'whp died Pebrbary 
17, I7W.” The ina<^ipt,ion on ‘thisr tomb is^ . written in old 
French, and is mucb.C^literated. Near it is tifc monuif(«pt for 
his first wife, EibuAeA ^Whittle, whpse death happen^ August 
the lllh, The ^W.’tooib tras ierpeted ^ thememory of 

(JliarUs Fox, -Fsq.,* aiid. of l)is’.wke^i!Hzaiiei&. Caw Trollop, 
daughter of Sir Wityain , lollop of Casesricjjc, in the county of 
Lincoln : the form^'died 8ept.j(|lpji71% 53, and the latter, 
March 15Ui, 1704, f ! /'• 

Against the north wdll Ig fixed'^.^a^e slab, witli the figures 
•f a woman and three chdd^ jn ^i^^ef, loh the ehtablatnre ; 
also a pelican and'ita '^i(^, .^\^Wee welii'Oiiecutet! heads by 
ll.Westmacott, Esq. Iji-jlL f {.•Th^'^opopi^t is inscribed to the 
memory of Jfenrif 7%oniaa,^SfC(n^.'£twf o^ Jieheit^^, who died 
September r>, 1802, itt.vthe fffiyH^xth year •of his.age, |iad of 
Mary Theresa, his drat .%iie, \da^f||^;of .^|dkh C Esq. 
of GsjppercuIliD, in tHe imnnty of jUiiii|ni(:K^, Irel^ She died in 
the year 1790. • 

A marble tablet ha^ iMely been added to- the decorations of 
this church, by the widp^ of the EighL Honourable Charles 
James Foil, whose lamen^ d^tb,.i^pteini^Jl3, l80|Bt, deprived 
VoL. X\.-.-Jul« 1813/ ' ' ^ ' f - • bis 

* Tills Charles Fo* served iii Fsi^iemeiit,fi|^-|iye, in Sult^ Caine, 
in Wiltshire; and for the city of $a^)ih<lr^e . {lemceeded his^fMbor, as p^* 
master general of the oq 

S6th of December^ 1 ft79V ieeama^ sole paymaitel^ 

not more than (nreiity-lhre^i’ age* ThU.ofiice be held iq the reigns 
of Charles U. James 11. and Q^b.,AD!ae. m reiga of King Wih 
Haro 111. he was vice-treasurer; /tdso^^ay^ter' of the 
revenues in Irelands and was likewise trdaw^io^ 
of England. 'v. "V- ' 

t Comparing this nionitment with tbe lost holii^j^ we i&Hantfy per* 
eeivcp that very coQsid^eb^ impi^fment Web tni^d in the of ^ 
aiidemudoh'ofmonttroi^^ leuiptbre e^lthin the tasj^han 
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bis country cf an cmineni political orator and cnlighirned 
statesman. An inscription, after slating the period of Jiis de- 
cease, his age, a!jd place of intermeiit, at WesUniuster, conclude 
vith Uie following lines: 

" A pstriot’i cmitse he stver^d, 

Mid' wildest untanvVI ; 

sll who mark’d his mind, rever’d ; 

By all who kiww bis heart, b^ov'd.” 

R. FfTz*rATnn;K. ' 

The A(/fl?^-AoKS^, or hospital of Farley, was erected in 1678, and 
endowed with the sum of 1881. per annum, arising out of the niaiinr 
of Manniiigton in. this county, for the support of a chajdaln, or 
warden si]!i; old men, and a like number of women, it is a 
plain brick buildings and oonsisUi of a centre and two wings. The 
first is appropriated for the chaplain, who, in addition to Ins duly 
as warden of the hospital, has the charge of a charity school, which 
was also established by Sir Stepheiu In this edifice is a portrait' 
of the founder, with a Lat^n iiueriptioa underneatli. 


A’t West-Dean, on the borders of Hampshire, is an ancient 
mansion, which formerly belonged to^Sir John Evolyn, imd passed 
from his family,, by ipairiage, to tim Duke of Kingston, whose 
trustees ^d it to Sir Arthur Cole, afterwaids Lord Ranelagh. 
This Vuobleman left it to hCs widow^ who resided here till her 
death, when it descended, in conformity to his lordship's will, to 
the Honourable Mr. Mobiw; The house is large, and contains 
several apartments ; but, haying been mmccupied for ^me years, 
is falling to ruins. . ' 

The parish Church, close to the Itousc, consisting of a nave, 
elmneel, and ^side aile, ' cot^ins' several monumental erections 
des^ing the attention of ihe topographer. In the chancel is a 
mural tomb of marble, with the statues of a man and a woman 
Vne€^|||||te 4 da^^ apd three male, and i^ight female figure^, in 

^Stephen provided an sumuiii allowance of COi, for the chaplain. , 
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the saitae attitude, beneath. This monument tiontiitemorates John 
£v ELY N, Esq. and bis lady. The former died April the 7th, 4627, 
and the latter on the 7th of May, 162 . 5 . 

Against the o^osite wall is another marble monument* niith a 
beautiful bust in a niche ever it. From the inscirlptiou it«appearn 
to have been erected to the memory of E||za«eth, daughter of 
Georqe EvELYH,.Esq. and wife of John Tirrel of Heron Hall, in 
tlic county of Essex. She died in . 

Over a vault, in the aouth aile, itro likewise. two marble tombs. 
One of them, erected in bot^r o( Sir JtgAlr Evelyn, bears a 
very fine bust of the deeet^Ttt % and R itidl executed 

female figure on the tQ|i dr&'e John dl^'the26th 

of June, 1684, in the eigl^tyi>A>ortii ;|snr bf*|bia age. The other 
tomb is inscribed to a Esq. 

whose dcatli happen^ ^1^ ' ‘tTliid gtonqmeht con*' 

sists of a large mass a man jki^lu^ in a niche* 

and addressing himsel^'jW^'t^pi^'han^, te a stream of {^Ideh 
rays issuing front a hole jbt wd'dlleT ‘Fbe Yrhi^e is executed in 
a very vulgar and disgasting s^Ja.t’ and Rtay jte praperily called 
“ Gotiue sculpture,** J ‘ .-j^r ' " t|t; 

Against the gallmT li^t^lb <of^ benefactions to the poor the 
united parishes df We8^(^, aud . l^^GrinsUad^ Among 
these it is stated that Sic^^n W March 5, 

1634, bequeathed thi^god'W bta estates at Dean; 

yet it appears.that El <imVipear i79]lv baly tllS.. 9a vae distri- 
buted !~This seems ■' ’■ v'.'-'- ■' 

In this village W4» in Sof 

man tessellated 

Fragments of this floor , romate, 
a carpenter^ yard. ' 

road, or being pbik of a XU^ 

prised at finding.such'Yij^eifiim^jP^tgtf^as'fi can-only ac*- 
oouutfor it, by aasribSnj^'dfi^roi|d^te of asom officer.., - * 

,-A ' pqwKTON. 
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DOWNTON, 


t)o\KTos, or DunKTOn, a borough^ and parish^ aitaated ou 
fbe oasJ»*ii bank of the iivtr Avon, is said to be a town of great 
suiliquiiy, and tlie Teaffjgise of its castle^ arid other evidence^ tend 
to confiiinthis opinion. It is a borom^h b} prescription^ and te- 
tutns two members to the uatloiiai senate. This privilege was 
iirst exei cised in ta^r^nty-ihird jear of the reign of Kdward T 
and was continued to the dfeth of^Edwatd III. when it eeaseil 
to be rcpresefited^ in tbO' firkl year of Henry V.) till the 

20th ^rcar of fleni^ Vf. The right of etiHilfOn is vested in pir* 
sous having a freehold interest iti burgage tencmente, hlld under 
the Hishdp of Winchester^ wRo is lord of the borough. The 
votCTb are estimated at onri hundred in natnber, and the returning 
officer is the ddputy steitard of tlie lessee of the manor, as settled 
by the decision pf a eommitteo of the ^l^ouse of Cominoiis, tu 
ITOO*, This borough him ftenhentljr been a Scene of severe 
Contest between the families of Shaftoe and Houverie ; but 
present iUb chief interest ^d influence afe vested in the Earl 
Radnor. 



Downton was formeity a town of more importance than at pre- 
sent, and had a weekly market, which has been discontinued for 
inariy years. Bogo, or B||rs, commonly called j^uvois, Earl of 
Southampton*, wlio jieso much ceiebratdd among the ancient British 
writers, arid roOiotpA the greatest lieioes 

of England, is traditiOiisdSl^ reported to have had his residence 

at this place 

A castle of and fbfih!4aUe position, wa» con- 

structfd here at ate period ;*hot 'ethdUier anterior to the 
Norman Coifqseiit is i^tej^ed. is traditionally said that 
King: John had a pahee' In 'and that an ancient build. 

Niiioi', orBotw^ Vol. Itt. p. iM. 

♦ ^ Ii^ttia,^by OoBgh/vka. lyi®. Volt 1. p. 9S. See Sir H, 

Eagldl through Sotttfaaniptons** / ^ 

7 
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inff, called the Court House, was his residence *. Of titese 
. Laililiiiufs we cannot find any anlhentic particulars : yet the for- 
mer must have been tiie seat of some dignified Korman baron, 
,aud a pi&oe of ifiy^ortance. The earth* worka are very extensive, 
and some places, ,^ave lofty amUeoinmanding* : la the centre is 
a iaige conical 0au(td, o|* keep, nearly ^embling that at Marl* 
borough; uud this was surronud^ by^fty valla,. gnd ditches. 
At prer)< ' t it is diffiouit, to define UinB forms and extent of t;he 
wi>rk8; ns the whole haye^h^; new modell^ to make terrace-, 
walk , jild'iliitions, dec. a,, modern place is at 

thf^ &<>uth-east<Tii extr^i^ of theitowii, gnA position 

commanded the valley: ^ 

river. *" „ * ^ ' . , ’ ’ \ ' '' ’’ . 

The CAurcA.of '|i ^cge. biaMmf. of a 

nave, a tow the 

oentre, wltich. the c*- 

pense of the IjIaFi o^ai|ni^^;i J!his\^nr^ a numher 
of fine tombs of th%p(W)^^^,^iIy...afi|i^<^‘other {p<^iis. A 
mural monume^ o/.aa^te firjjmlattt ^mmemorotes 


1711 . 


Sir Charley 

in the 63d-year ' :■ ‘ , 

hpnour of tlie 
dkttghit^r to the Right 
de^j^foke; It. 
and haying a 


In the 

marble moinimeiii^l 
Right 

HoiiouraUhK^ 
beai-8 the effigy. 
book in;bar j|^. 
in thc.,aj9lh-Vi^^| 
forth in an,ifl(ter‘'"*‘' 


rber dy>^;|75S. . 

ad- 



mit of beifig 
that o^^h^r 
ton. who 
ship’s second, i 


is 

fitf Dowii- 


is tjiat‘ of Ihis lord- 
’ ^ Peter Batbnrst. 
Oft the ; ^Ist day ot 
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November, 1757, in the i26th jear of her age*. The fourth 
large marble tomb, tn thi!» part of the church, was erected lu 
memory of Ge(ftg€, son of Anthony Dmcombe, Esq, of )3fcrcfon1, 
and the honourable Margaret Verney, hts ^ife. He died August 
0, 1741, aged 19year(r, 

A mural tablet records the aame of Baitholomew Ejneh, Esq 
who bequeathed an annuity of 1001, to be appropriated in ap« 
prenticing poor diildren. The paiish erected the present memo* 
nai to record the iiamd and charitable bequest of the benevolent 
donor. 

Tlie rectory or great tytbes of Dowittoti beloug to the college 
of Wiacbester, and are held by lease usually for ten years. They 
were long in the possession of the ftaieigh ftmily, iclations to 
the groat Shr Walter Italeigh, and iris even probable that he was 
for some^time lessee himself* 

In Dovrnton is an anitetii stone cross« called the Borough^ 
Cross, as bding tfie spot^ where all elections take place, unlcbs a 
poll is demaiHle4> in arhleh Ovent» after eertaiti formal proceedings 
are gone Ibroagb, an adjournment is nsiially made to some public 
bouse. Tbb cross was lopair^id in 1797, at the oapense of the 
then mendiers of the bormigh> wbeh the feUawtng inscription auti 
cut on the lewe^St^ : ' * 

^ ♦ 

J^efuitate C0lbip$im E. JBsnumc Com* jiL et CuU, Sc(ftL 
eg. Bwrgens. i797. 

In ftejat of tW nehV Ibis cross,, arc two bust<i 

niches^ ImdtUonally portraits of lUng John and one 

f of^his ttp letters 1 K. with 

the data 120$ ; hut w« suspect them to MfS tern executed at a 
mo^ later period. ^ / 

• ' . The 

% 

* I^ord Ffeveriham imurried for hk fUM wifot Anu# daughter of Sir Thomas 
Ifsliit, Bsjti^ of Howlettf and Desks Buikrtir» in the county of Kent, who sut'- 
fired bifa, By her hii lordship hadOlte daugbtCTi AnUOi wife of Jacob 
Dptt verie, tits piescnt Earl of IMostf * 
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71io free school of Downlon is supported by the customs pay- 
able upon all cattle and goods, brou^it to the two annual fairs, 
whiclf are held within the borough in spring and autumn. Thtse 
fairs were obtained through the influence of the family of the 
Kyrc-^ of Brickworth, and immediately settled by them to ttiis 
( harilable purpose. Here is a well regulated workhouse for tlie 
poor. 

As appears from Domesday Book, the manor here constituted 
pair ol the pobbesbions of the of Winchesterj as early as 

the era of the CutKjuest, and for time Immemorial it has been 
leasehold under that Moe. About a century ago it was so held by 
Sir James Ashe, Bart, from whose family it passed to Windham 
Aslie, Esq. of Noifolk, geutlenian sold it^ in 1742, to An* 

t}ion> Duncombe, Es(|. afterwards jUird Fevet^bam^'in conformity 
to whose will It was sold by order of the Court of Cliancery, and 
IS now lioldcn by Sir Philip Halevi ^Bart. a, trustee for the Earl 
of Radnor.^ 

f 

Dn. RiLKioB, eldest SirCarew, and grandson of the 
great Sir >Valter Raleigh,. Waa V«i|afireof this town. He was 
educated at Magdalen CoUeg«jl0Rford> whefe be took the seve- 
ral degrees in arts, and entered into holy orders. The Earl of 
Pembioke named him his chaplain, and pres^ted him to |he 
roctoiy of Chedsey in Somersetshire. After this, preferments 
crowded in upoh him, atid he became successively a minor pre- 
bcn<iary in the Wells, retitor of Stireat, chaplain to 

King ('liarjes the First, and dean of^ Wells, Uhidng previouslj ol»- 
tuiried Ihc degree of doctor "of di^pity. ’.When the rcbeiliou 
broke out lie wUa cjtfotod from livings, atid compelled to 

fly to secure hiS life ft bdt; being takcu prisoner at BrldgowaUi, 
he wtiA confined fer'^tpmio years at B*mwell. At, length, 'how- 
f \er, he was lenAoved to his own house at Wells, aifd placed un 
dor the custody .ora shoemaker, who uspd him with the utmo«^l 
' P4 , * . " crudt), 

♦ The copyhold lunds ol inbcritance of tliis ruanor aie borough Engb&h 
rtiiil iuuscquciitly dcseead to tlte youns;cst mu hi prefertnee Co tlio rlJor 
unless otbctWisc limited by ndnu^sion. 
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cruelty, and in the end stabbed him because he refused to shew 
^im a letter he had writtc# to . his wife, i^ome of the seriiioaa 
and other treatises of this divine were published by Dr. Patnek in 
1679 , under the tide of " Reliquiae R»lei^?hanaB.'* 

BaRFOKB, or more, properly Rkkeford, st larq^e brick house 
seated on a natural terrace ali^ut half a mile nortli from Down- 
ton, wair built by Sir Charles Duncombe, who purchased the for- 
mer edifice, and the e&tata from the last male heir of the fumtly 
of the Stoejkmans, by whom it Wd held on lease for many 
years. Sir bequeathed/ thm properly, in the first in- 

stance, to his tjiephew, Anthony Dnacoiube, Lord Feversham, 
who fixed bis residence JbersC hud foiling heirs male of his body, 
to the lineal dascendauts of Sir Charts Lister, whose jarramJson 
Rccordingly b^istfoe |iosa6s$e^d^ it, and took the name of Dun- 
combe. ' Thill geulJ^man lUtew|se dying .wii^ut male, con- 
reyed this esfote, byj^di, Jo'bis alJest d^ughte^^ and from her 
it has descended to|ie|!t'^ld|at son Rql^ E^e^ Duncombe Shafloe, 
Esq. the pr^Wt j^ropriej^^ j ' / ' i ^ ' 

' Me,' M/. ' 

BricrwoetR,' in has lo^l^a a^ seat of the 

Eyre famity. present pxfo^ Eyre, Esq. 

who is likewise' j^inprietor of man- 
sion sitnafod ahbut two^mSes Seyeral persona 

of this family hive 4t^tVhgqisbed il|ei!^^ bar and 

in 

worth about the'h^^ii^^g;6f 
of 8fc'-;E<ia»uW> 
andslienudasly'j 
Baxter, othietiC ^ 

l3a<rsFif|xi]f'H Sir^Ji^^ lp^fat, Knight of 

the Bath, is pdrtfof W{^ie*Pawfa, ai\^J|i |^lh^ on. the southern 
siqpe of the Dean a 

and was ori^naijity laid Out fis aiich by* Henry 

M''* ' Dench, 

. ♦ Vide wite, p. t99« ; 


at Brick- 
, was rector 
l^jthetime o3r ibe,.ComiDnonwealth, 
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DencK Esq. The fields are regularly encompassed with orna- 
mental hedgc-roW)»> and trecs^ and mosl of them have a inrf-diive 
or road around the hedges. Prom several spots in these paths, the/ 
iipectator is delighted, with extensive and diversified views of a 
fine and luxuriant tract of coontry, including the umbragoous 
woods- of the New For^t, the Isle of Wight*, and many other ob- 
jects. Sir Arthur bought this estate of ^ — Wcld'Esq^. of 

Luiworth Castle, early in the present year, and has made consi* 
clerable improvements aiul 'pdditiona to the house, from the de- 
signs of C. H. Tat ham, Esq. Architect. Near this place, and on 
the extreme verge of the county/ is w 

Melchett, or Milsiiet the seat of John Osborne, Esq. 
which is diatinguislied by a hi^liful HiudH-temple, erected hy t\ic 
owner, in tlie ye ar 1800, as a trfbute to the merits of Warreu 
Hastings, Esq. late (Wvemr-iGen^ of Benlal. The area of 
this building, inclndihg M about twenty 4Wo feet by 

fifteen, and its height nearly feet; It is of a square form, 
to the roof, which rises in tlie Ihiiq^ oDa pyranrid, ier^ 

minated by E pitlard shp^rting the 

portico, and the tbd btfildiiig, besides 

the decoratk>ns ]peduBal^:to^ to » 

which they beto%f 

figures ^nd jG^esa,^ihe j^nus of the 

cast, and afid ^ has its* ap- 
propriate place the 

principal incar^qlu^fyiHlinii, wS^^|efci|Si^’to the creed of* 
the Brahmins/ 

ent material religfoA^ and virtue, 

and the reformatioil^^i^l^j^^ Within tlie,thmp[o, and dii^i|y 
opposite the surn^nted^by a bust ot 

Mr. Hastings rimhg 'fliower|f the lotus* Thw 

inscription befieath^s r ' : ^ * 


SifcreJ 
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Sarnd to the-Gi'nii oj Indian tx'ho from time to time 
us,'{U7ne AJaUrial forms to protect iU Nations and iti 
Laws. Particularly to the i?tnnortfil /Jasfin^Sj ivko m 
these our days has (tppiartd the Saviour (f those 
Regions to the British Empire^ thfs fane zvas ruM'd 
by John Osborne in resptcl to his pre-eminent firtuts . 
in the year M.D.CCC\* 

Broxmohe, on the ec-«tcrti border of this county, adjninin" 
Hampshire, is the seat of Robert Blistow, Rsj^. The di mesne 
is part of White Pa,rish, and has been very ^cutnUy coiistiinled a 
place of residence and orpament The house has ll»o chararter 
ami appearaiicc of an Italian villa, on alargoscak , and i., t;\t,cuu d 
from the designs of C. H, Tatliam, Esi|. Architet I, The draw- 
ing room, 30 feet by 20, library, eating room, and billiard room, 
UFO spacious and elegant: and the* stables arc of a ven superior 
kind- The grouttdsi aiid scenery around tlie house aie highly 
picturesque and beautiful. 

A portion of this district is denominated the Eaiii.i)OMs, and 
fonned part of the possessions of the Duke of Somerset, who was 
atiaiiiled in the.reign of Edward the Sixth. That monarch, after- 
wards,. granted it, in the patent of Ramsbury, to William, Karl of 
Pembroke, and the heirs mkle of his' body. The Earldoms are 
sitiiated in the forest of Afiichet, and in the parishes of White 
Parish, Landford, and Platford. ♦ 

StandlyncjIvHovse, a sdat of the Dawkins family, is a large 
brick edifice, with a.cen|fe.arifi two wings. The pleasure giomids 
are exteusive, $hd welkwobded, and are skir,ted bn one side by 
the River Avon, which contributes gmtfy ^enliven the adjoifi- 
ing'seenery. FVom the summit of the high' grounds, to the east of 
Ibis demesne, the piti^spect may be considered to be one of the finest 
5. ’ • ' , ' and 

The original de&igh of ibis tcinple Was fttruishedgratuitnusly by Thomas 
D'lnieli, Ksq. R, A. after the chastest models of Hindu architecture; and 
was excemed in artificial Moue liy Mr* Kossi,. la |Jie European Magnzaiv 
iof December 1801;, are two plates of lb;s temjilc, &c. 
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and inofct varied in thr couuly. Tlio district on the east cxhihit-s 
a spacious tract of well cultivated inclosures and woodlands, in-* 
terspersed aftd sanvuadcd with nuitierous haudsome scats, the 
principal of which have been previously noticed. 

Clexrbury-Ri^^g is an ancient cncardpineut placed on the lop 
of a li»fty eminence about a mile and a half west from Standi) iich, 
I’liis earthen work Sir Richard Hoare supposes lo have been 
constriictediy the West Saxon King, Cerdic, or his sun^ Cynric, 
during one of their expeditions iijto Wiltshire, before that county 
became part of the kingdom of, Wessex. Compared with the 
many hue specimens, which wc shall have occasloriio describe in 
the scfjuel, it is a mean entrenchment, consisting of a single ditch 
and vallum. Its slmpe. is that of an oblong square, with only cue 
narrow entrance on the soutki^east. The circuit of the ditcli is 
tlirr o furlongs, fifty-five yards, and its depth on the scarp side 
forty-lhree feet. The area within the vallum contains five acres 
and a quarter, and is thickly planted with trees. 

WiiiCHBURY-CAMr, Situated on the confines of this county 
with Dorsetshire, is another angle ditched encampment, proba^ 
bly referablcs to the same, period as that of Clearbiiry. Like it, 
the position of this eatlhen-wotk is lofty, and not less strong by 
milnre than by art. The area within the rathparts , contains fif- 
teen acres and a half, and the circamferetiee of the ditch is V2\0 
yards. Tliis c.iitronchment ha$ three openings^, hut only two of 
thorn appear to have ancient enjtran^ei!^ Tire height qf the 
vallum is thirty -nine feet 

From this eneampd^^ on the north an ^ntieai. bank and 
ditch leads eastward rlo^rck long barrow on AVick-Down, 
nliere is one of thotm, ckHotm relics' of antiquity called a Maze^ 
which resembles a low snrrounded by ^ircleFk witliin cir- 

cles. Another similai: ditch' arA bank takes a direction almost 
due north, by Gallows-Hill to Charlton- Down, and there divides 
into two braliches, a lltUe to the south, of a group of five bar- 
rows. One branch continnea its original northern course, leav- 
ing Clearbury Riug to th^ right, and is lost among the arable 

lauds. 
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lands. Tiitf otlior runs wi stward across tlic Ronmri road from 
JSorlji ’i]i:nuiu to Vuido^ladia, tlifoii^h Wnulilch-Cliacc, into tho 
tliltk L’opse v/OH«l of Cparibouni Chare, This ditch is commonly 
call .i Cr t/mstiii h, and is conjectured by 8ir Richard Hoaiti to 
have .’ovslituted a bntiaji boundary, bat of what dcscrijilion he 
dots not infirm iisf. tiiroiighout its wbohi exUnt is 

on tn*^ eifct and north .sides, and varies considerably in licif^ht at 
diflcreut poi .ts. 

On the declivity of a rich vale leading to the vilfa;(e of Oa- 
itseriiam is an earthen work called tlic fSoLPirns^ Rin'o, which 
is hiaiuhi]|^ hotir in form and eon&l ruction, iind indued thlfcrs in 
most respects* from every oilier encampment, if it lie such, in 
the coanty. Its shape is that of art irrcgnhir jx Titanglc, who-sc 
'Western side is straight, while its eastern end tenm nates in a 
point. Close to this angle is the only entrance to the work, 
and near it, within the rampart, is a little obloi,*g work, open 
towards the east The whole is surrounded by a treble dilch 
und valium, the 'middle one being of much less depth than 
either of the olhet^, whichi however, are likewise so umisnally 
flight, that the very respectable untKpiary above mentioned 
of opinion that they banbpt have been raised for IIuj purpose 
of defence.* The supbrfiecaV coiiteiiisk of this work are eslimaU 
ed at Iwetity-seveii dcres and a the circu inference of tbr 
middle is fiiteen huiiidrci^^arid forty feet, a;ul the greatest 

lieight of the/ vallum eight feet ' , ' ' 

‘ ‘ ' ',.V ’ i ^ 

CKANeovitN*CaACJB aii"?^Uft>siv© tract of conn- 

tvy lyiig-pirity ' in*; county of 

porsot. , That iV was origihal^/a extfe^ly prolia- 

ble, bat record fs etiiiirely sileat At a very 

xciuoifji poripd it held b^, t}^ houjS^e^ Gloucesler, and 
vested^^ip King J atm in right Wife Isabel, daughter and 
eohein||||of WtUiam, Earl '•of tJlimcestt-r, whom he divorced 
upoofll^jg to the throae, Aftf?r her d>^th it descended to 
her ^^^Anjicia, wife of the Hertford, afterwards 

^ Earl 
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Karl of Gion«’pstor, and continued in l!jat family by rcfrdar 
iks^cent upwards ot two hundred and fifty years, when it de* 
>olvt*d to Kinu: Edward the Fourth. From that time till the 
reign of JiUiU's the First, tliis chace remained in the posaes- 
xion of the crown, and was then granted to William, Earl of 
Siiliiljury, and liis heirs. In the 23d year of Charles the Se- 
U)»id the reversion in foe was granted to Thomas Striug^r, at 
tin: i’ochknI and iioiuinatioa of Anthoiiv, Ea*l of Shaftesbury. 
In this nobleman, being seised of it for life witb re- 

inaiiniiT to his son, Anthony, Lord Ashley, the latter alituat- 
ed it in tVe to Thomas Freke, uf Shroton, Esq. witence, with 
his other estates, it came to the Pitts of f^lratfield-Sav, and i# 
now I lie property of Lord Rivers. ' . , v 

Coiicernii^g the boundaries of Cranbourn Chace, particularly 
uti the AViltsliire side, several severe legal contests have 
arisen, which have uniformly been decided in favour of the 
l^ord of the Chace, and according to a perambulalion made in 
the reign of Henry the Third, when Kina John w?is Earl of 
Gloucester, The last action was brought in 178S, by Lord 

Ri\ trs, 

* By ihis pcTainbuiation die boupdarks were declared to be as follows: ** v iz. ^ 
iVom liolcbndjie, in Willon, to Hurdecote, by the rivt‘r iVoddre, to the nails of 
Dyiin.n^;toij (Diitoo) andTysbuty; febro thence by Wyc!Ktiu,ftnd bv ihcincr 
Noddro, to the pl.tec where the Sctnenc falk nilo the Noddre ; and so by the 
j*\ Cl Seiiiejie Scinenharcd, Km^setle, near ShaU€sbury,'3Jeybroiidesi:jtc,St. 
KumbaM\ cbuicli. and Gcldeuhoe lothe river Steikel; and by that ri\cr Uiibe 
Ihiuk of the Stour, and by the bank oi tbatnvdr to Haylbrd Bridixe, Blancio'd 
J3ridge,and Crnuford Bridge*^ From thence to AldeAVyif&sbrcgg, under Win- 
bournc to WaUerford [Wjiyford] Wychampion and )*ontein -Feiri |^ione 
liridj^c.] Fioni thence to lamg Ifaya Ham] that leads to Mufedich, to 

Kynges, by the way that L^l*>teford, by the middle of }£stwo»id. From 

thence by the water of CrawbovirjacHo la Hotewith to A I be lakeland La Htme- 
ston. From hence by the way to iHe j^feat bridge of Ringwvod, or Knigeiwoi'd, 
From thtMice to tlie btidgeMOf Fordc lo.Dunton Bridge and A.ylswaderbrige 
(^Ilanihani Bridge) ; and, ftom thence lu Bojehrige (Bull Bridge) in AViltoii 
afuiesaid.” Incpii&ilion *9 Henry fU. ipiotcd in the History and Airti- 
fpMtio of the county ui Dorset, By 'Hichard Gough, Esq. Sd Edit. Lo«d. 1813* 
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Rivers, to try the ripflit set up at Tollard of a j^oneral limit, 
daring: the sitting of the iMaitor Court there, aiui, after a full 
hearing, a verdict was obtained for the plainttil*. 

While this clia(?e was vested in the cjowri, a enstos, or keeper, 
was appointed to take a charge of it, who was generally a ptT* 
son of distinctioi). Richard, Duke of Y'ork, constituted .fames 
Ormond, Earl of Wiltshire, chief castos for life, with power to 
nominate a deputy l and he accordingly bestowed tliat odicc on 
Edmund Ashely, Esq. and enjoined all foresters and park-keepers 
to ho assistant to him in the execution of his duty. In the reign 
of Henry the Sixth the office of keeper was granted for life to 
Thomas Dac^Lbeot, valet of the King^s Chamber. In the 17th 
year orElr/abetli it was held by Henry, Earl of Pembroke; and 
in 1627, it was conferred on Sir Thomas Aylesbury, Bart, for 
life. 

Cranbonrn Cbace at present has six lodges, with walks appro- 
priated to each, pnder the care of a ranger, who holds his office 
by deputation from Lord Rivers, Formerly there were two other 
walks, of which Fern-Ditch, or, as it is commonly called, Vem- 
Ditch, in this county, was one. This portion of the chacc was 
alienated in fee to the Earl of Pembroke, in the reign of James 
the First, and has lately been disfranchised by the present Earl, 
who has wisely converted the greater part of it into vahiabit* 
farms. Proposals have likewise been made for the disfianeliisi*. 
meiit of its o^cr divisions; but the negotiations for that purpose 
are not yet conehided. . 

For the preservaUou of yert and venison/ there belongs to this 
chace a. wood, or chaCeocqiwf , whidh is tianctioned by grants as 
well as by prescription. It wad held of Salisbury at 
Craiibom*no, by the Earl of Shaft0slihi|r 4t Wiubourne St Giles, 
by Mr. Freke txird.Hivers tt Rhshmore. Formerly this 
court was conved^'4i|jiiNsraP tiines during the year, but now 
only once. , Deliuqncnls are pdhished by fme or imprisonmeai ; 
and there is still a room in the manor hhuse' at Cranbournc in 
Dorsetshire, called \\\e DUngcon, or Cha^eVrUon, which appears 

* JfOfiO 
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from ancient presentments to have been much in use. In the 
fence mouth, viz. fifteen days before, and as many after Mid- 
summer day every waggon and pack horse passing over Ham- 
ham Bridge is liable to pay tolls ; the former 4d. and the latter 
Id. on account of the disturbance they occasioned to the deer, 
when dropping llieir fawns. At this period a pair of horn^ are 
fixed on Ihc bridge as a signal to travellers, and Ihe duty is col- 
lected under a warrant from Lord Rivers. 

RosiiMonr-LoDGE, one of the seats of Lord Rivers, is siturJ- 
ed close upon the confines of Dorsetshire, in a sequestered \;ile 
deeply embosomed in wood. The house consists of a centre and 
two wing<5, and presents ratlior a liandsome appearance ; but pos- 
kesy(>s nothing remarkable in its slrur lure and arrangeinciil. 

In the parish of Tollxrd-Royal, about a mile to the soulb- 
west, is all old farm house calle«l King John\^ Hunting Scat, and 
traclilioually said to have been ert-clod by that monarch. VVh^iit 
now remains is probably only a small part of the original edifice. 
The interior of this building bears decided marks of antiquity, 
particularly the principal staircase, which, as well as a chimticy 
piece in one of the bed rooms, is Gonstructed of oak. The chim- 
ney piece is carved, aiid'thc fir^ place is of uncommon width and 
arched, with a plain moulding in front. 

AsHe'o:uBfi, a seat belonging to Lord Arundel of Wardonr, 
and rented by Paul Methuen, Esq. M. P. for the county, claims 
the, peculiar notice Of the topographer, on account of iJie singu- 
larity of its situation, and the beauty -of the scenery in which it 
is enveloped. The bouse is placed upon an isolated knoll in llie 
centre of a circular aiopMtheatro formed by the sniTounding hills, 
the. lower acclivities of which are finely cnricln'd with woods and 
coppices, while their upper portions afford pasturage to large 
flocks of sheep and not uufrequently to herds of doer, which 
have been- enticed to stray from the walks of the chacc 
by the sweetness of herbage. " An inverted bason/’ (says 
1 lloury P, 
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ship of thr UinkcU hmntl in lliis bavrow, as well as the position 
of the hotly, prove ibis interment to Iiiivc been more modern 
than ’the generality of those we have investigated, and perhaps 
that of a Bclgic and Romanized Briton.’* * 

In the angle helween the Roman-road, and the modern Bland- 
ford-road, which unite near Woody at es- Inn, is a group of seve- 
ral barrows. So mncli, indeed, did their " external variety and 
beauty of coustruolion” excite the curiosity of tbe author above 
quoted, that he directed the whole of them to be opened, and dis^ 
covered many interesting remains of ancient art. Rome of the 
largest and most beautiful sepulchral Urns hitherto dug up, a!td a 
number of curious utensils and ornaments rewarded the zeal and 
exertions of Sir Richard and his party, in their cxamitnilion of 
these tumuli, fn a fine hell-shaped barrow, at the depth of 
eighteen inches, w'cre found two skeletons, lying north-eaKt and 
south-west, and apparently placed one above the other, Uadcr- 
neath these, eleven feet deeper, and covered over with a consi- 
derable quantity of flints, lay another skeleton of very large 
proport^ris, having both legs drawn up according to the most 
ttneient and primitive custom. Near its side was deposited a 
brazen dagger that had been gilt, and protected hy a wooden 
scabbard, some part of which still adhered to it, as well as a small 
ornament of jet, having two hole* in it for suspeuvsion. ( 'lose 
to the thigh bone was another ornament of jet, veseinbling a juilley, 
four very peifect arrow-heads of flint, and a brass pin ; and, at the 
feet, was a hoHow vessel, probably the drinking cup of tlie deceased 
bero.f ' . ■ ' . V. ' 

, . . ; WixKELJJunv- 

• Ancient Wikfvhire, Vet f. wb«]f^ it w remarked tlitit nearly 

opposite to tLis b.irrow ^ rljie haoi.atul a dilferent 

and tt,e rampafts '^hiohhad been hhliertoVciy bold and lofty, suddenly 
•uuk m IiciglU, eon^tiiittc Jow and w^ak for #owe distance and afterwards 
reasiome oit earh side (betr OAo^l bcigbr'**’ 

t During the opening of tbif barrow a. dreadful of thunder 

40^ iighttiJoj; caufl on, wbteb Hoarc and liis part, to 

■ ■ ■" ■ • sect 
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WinkELBURY-Catmjp is situated on a lofty part of the Down, 
near the village of Berwick-St-John, This entrenchment con* 
sists of a single ditch and vallum; the latter is thirty«niae feet 
in height, and one thousand and fifty-six yards in circumference, 

Q 2 and 

seek refuge in the excavated tamulas. '[he iucidcnt gave occasion to the 
following beautiful and descriptive lines from the pen of the Rev. Wm. 
L. BowleSj who happened to attend the operations on that day. 

Let me, let me, sleep again,” 

Tims methought in feeble strain, 

PlainM from his disturbed bed. 

The spirit of the mighty dead. 

O’er n»y moulder’d ashes cold. 

Many a century slow hath rolKd, ‘ 

Many a race hath disappear’d 
Since my giant form 1 TearM; , 

Since my (limed arrow flew. 

Since my battle>hof n I blew ; 

Since my brasen-dagger’s pride 
GlittcrM on my warlike side, 

Which, traniyorted o’er the wave, 

Kings of distant.oeean ga^^.' 

Ntj’er hath glared the eye of day. 

My death-bed secrets to betray. 

Since, witii mutter’d Celtic rhyme 
The white-haired Druid bard sublime, 

'Mid the Stillness of the night, 

.Wak’d the sad and solemu rite. 

The tito of death, and o’ernuy bones 
Werjer piled the monumental stones.” 

Pasiink the hallow’d ground 
The upon theinound. 

And wi^ a Secret sigbi ' 

l^There in dust the mighty lie/ 

Ev’n while his tieart with couqueat glowM, 

Awhile the high-rais'd Hinted road, 

Kchoed to the prancing hoof. 

And golde^eagics flam’d aloof * 
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and incloses an area of twelve acres> uml a half. It. has throe cii' 
trances towards the soiilli ; and its o.LMitrc is intt rsectod l-y a 
ditch an I rampart, in such a manner as to give it tiic appearance 
of Ko encampments. 

On tljo opposite side of the valley, on which the Yillaj^c of 
I5erwick-St..-John is situated, is a. ran^o of hills, wliioh display 
niauY inttrt sting vestiges of British industry. “ Ascending 
^Vhite-JSheet-iiin,'’ observes Sir Ricliard lloaro, I immedi- 
ylely recogui/.e, in banks, ditches, and barrows, the; rinhi im tuo- 
riahs of the liritons. The first bank and ditch, worthy of notice, 
is of great strength, and has its vallum to\vard.s I he south-west, 
fn its progress over the down southward, it tends towards the 
vale b< tween Bt rwick-St.-John and AlvadcvSlon ; and pcrhu])s 
(though now interrupted by tillage) may have originally formed 
part of the same agger winch is marked on the opposite ridge- way 
towards the south. In its northern course, having descended, it 
is lost in the cultivated lands towards Wardour-Castle. Pursuing 
tlie old track-way/ 1 traversed two other banks and tlilchcs, 

which 

And flashing to the OTient light. 

His httijner'd legions glitter'd bright i 
Th‘- Victor ot’the world conress.’d 
A dark a<vf; shivering at his breust. 

’ ** Shall the of distant days 
Uopuiiisti’d on my relicks gaise ? 

Hark \ Hjbfcvs rushes from on high. 

Vindictive thunder rocks the 'jky* 

See TjkHAN.iS descends to save 
His heroes’ violated grave, ’ ' "■ 

And shakes beneath the figtitniog’s glare, 

The sulphur from his bksing hair/ 

Hence t yet thd^Hiy grave ye spoil ; 
w Dark oblivion luocks your toil. 

Deep tlie clouds of ages roll. 

History drops her mould’riog scroJI, 

And never shtdl reveal the name 
Of him, who scorns her transient fame/^ 

Sir Richard Hoare’s Ancient Willshire, Vol. T. p, 24C 
♦ The old road from Salisbury to Shaftesbury, 
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vhich lesc themselves in Die preeipitons valloys on the ; 
aiid, a litDe hi jond tlie Iasi of tliese, I perceived the* indicia: uf 
ii British villai^e eiieompas.sed by a slight eartliea ogger, and in 
front of it tlie segment of an earthen circle. On digging into the 
oxcjiXalioris of titis viilage, I found animal hones, and a great 
deal (d' pottery of the very rudi3st and coarsest texture, but none 
of that made by the Romanized Britons ; so that in all proba- 
bility this was one of the primitive settlements of our Aborigines, 
C ontiiiuiiig along the same track, the ridge is again intersected 
hy an ancient bank, and ditch, which arc lost in tiie vallcy.> on 
each side/’* 

CliisfiLBeRY-C.XMP is placed on the commanding brow of one 
of the hills composing this ridge just mentioned. It is a single 
ditched inlreachment, iu the form of an irregular circl.e, willi an outer 
work and entrance facing the south-east. The vallntn is twenty- 
seven hel injuight; and thc^whole work is three furlongs and 
one hundred and lifty-four yards iu circumference. The area 
witliiu the rani))ai1s comprises an extent of ten acres and a 
half. Two ancieul hanks and ditches issue from this cucainp- 
nient, and descend into the valleys on cither side of Die ridge, 
'i aking into view its circular form, and the regularity which i.s 
apparent in its construction and arrangement, Sir Richunl Hoare 
is inclined to attribute this work to the Romans, or to the Romanized 
Rritons. 

» 

The village of Broad-ChauC, situated in a valley on the 
.south-fast, is the Urth-place of John Bektnsau, an author of 
eminence, and a particular friend of the celebrated Lclaiid. He 
was descended fro«j| a gdod family^ and was born about the year 
149D. Having aetj^uired Ibe rudiments of education at Wyke- 
han/s school, at Winchester, he was sent at a vory early ago. 
to New College, Oxford, where he distinguished himself by his 
proficiency in the Greek langfoage. In lie became perpe* 

Q 3 

* Ancient Wiltshhe, Vol. I. p. 240. 
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tiial fdlow; and in 1536 took the degree of master of arts. In 
153d he resigned his fellowship^ and married. After this the 
particulars of his life ape little known, but he appears to have 
been in good esteem with King Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
for his activity in the cause of the Reformation. When Mary 
ascended the tluone, however, he changed his religion lo suit 
the fashion of the limes, and hence fell into disgrace on the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth. Bekinsau died the 26th of December, 
1559, at Sherborne, a village in Hampshire, lo which place he 
had retired to avoid the contempt which is inseparable from the 
dereliction of religious principle*. 

In the vicinity of this village are many remains of antiquity^ 
most of which are described by Mr. Aubrey, in his Monumenla 
Britaunica.— At Broad-Chalk, (just by tlic farmc) near the 
river side, south of the church, between the farm and the vicar^s 
house. Is a ground called Bury Orchard^, containing five acres, 
three roods, four poles. It is, (except on the west side, where 
the vicar'house stands,} c-ncompassed with a hank of great 
bveadlh, not now very high: it is square, a^d with groat con- 
venience for aquation, which, fas Livy saiclli) the Romans did 
principally respect. The banks aref as big as those at Norbuiy, 
in Gloucesiefshire ; but nobody has taken notice of it heforc, 
tfioiigh obvious enough. The camp went up above the vicanigc- 
house to I lie brow of the hill westwai’d, perhaps as inurh moix 
ut least." Aubrey possessed an estate in this parish, where he 
occasionally resided. 

A sipall baiTow, ou the South Down of Broad-Chalk-fami, 
preserves the name of Gawm*^ Barrow, as commonly supposed, 

^ f from 

* Bekinsau nrie of ilie most lii^nkcd meit of his age. His principal 
work U intituled " De Supr^m t imperw,** This piece was 

wnlten in defence of the kiiigTs supremacy agaioat tlie claims of the church of 
ilomoi and i»as dedicated to King Henry Vjfit. It was 4 >rintcd at Tx>ndou 
ill t54d, ;n octavo, and afterwards in 5f»t volutde of *'M<ma.rcliia Romani 
Imperii/* &c. by Melchior Goldtist Kamcnsfelftiui. Wood*s Atheu. Oxou, 
Vol. Leo!. 307. Edit. t8i3. f^^Iand. Collect* VoL V. p* IM), where dfe some 
<»ncoinmstie lines on this work. 
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from some one of the family of Gawen having been buried here. 
Tins iamily 'ttas of giea* intiquity, and held the manor ot Nor- 
niii'ton^ 111 the adjoinin'^: patish of Ahadesten, during several 
centum 8 . Cavton^ in his C'hromeie^ mrnlions a Gawen, king 
Aiiliui's nephew, and a knight of tlic Round'! able, who wa& 
sUiA 111 battle against the tiutoi Mordred, at the landing at 
Sandwich. Sii Gaweii was sistci^s sou to the Bntish monarch, 
and IS conjectured to have been the loumlci of the Wiltshiie fa- 
mily’*. He was huiicd m Scotland^ his Aativc countiy so that 
Ihis iuntuhth^ if propeily named, must have been the sepulchre ol 
a d(s<cndant whose death occurred befoie tlie onnplete ostabhsli* 
ln^'nt of ClinsUanit^ Tiie last Ahhm of Wilton, according to 
\ubiey, was a Lady Gawoii. The ^amc author fuitbcr observes, 
that the faini and manor of Broad^Chalk anciently helongid 
to the Abb< y of Wilton, ** and was granted to that nionasteiy by 
the' name of f hcolcan, by King Edgar, A. D. DCCCIXXIV. 
mnoiiua re^ni XV. as appears by the leger bouke of the sayd 
abbey, in the hands of the Earle of Pembroke, with one page in 
'^axoii, and another m Latm,^^ 

BisiiorsTONT, a smsiH village about four miles to the norths 
west of t^alisbuty, is remaikabk for two stone cofiins m it< 
church, which are generally supposed to ha\o coiiUiued th^ 
rihcs oi two ancient busiliops, and to have given name to the 

Q I place. 

* In the Taii of Chsocfri this $ir 0<iwen, or Oavrayne, is diu^ 

nuntionwd. 


** This •ttfaUAgokttight th«U come thus sodemly. 
Ail orniid vavatdwhedQ lull royally, 

.^dued the kmgaad qneae* andlotdis all, 
hf urdeii astlo^y nttin m the hall. 

With so high reverence, and obtikaunce. 

As well ui speche ai m coantenamice, t 
T hat Gawayu wiUi his old courttsye, 

1 hough he came ageii out of lairye, 

Ue cou*dc bun not amende m with no word. 
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place. Tiu** correctness ot‘ this opinion^ however, we have not 
been able to iiscerlaiu. Utshopsiotie church, with its appurte- 
nances, t’onuerly hclongid to the [>iioiy of Mouklon* Farley, 
having!: been presented to that religious establishment by llnna* 
plirey de Jiobun, together with pasturage within the parish for 
one hundred sheep. The living is a rectory in the Deanery of 
vly, aud in the patronage of the tail of Ft in broke. 

Tony STUATF<»RD, a small village and parish annexed, was for- 
merly the lordship of Thomas de West, who died possessed of it 
TO Itichard fl. and whose grandson Reginald de West was created 
Lord de la Warr, by Ileniy VI. 

WARDOUR CASTLE, 

tile seat of the noble family of Arundel, is a very large and magnifiernt 
mansion, erected between the years 1770 and ITSI^ from the dcsigms 
of Mr. Paine, architect. At a hboiidi^lance from the present lionse 
are the ruins of the old Castle, which constitute a prominent 
feature in the surrounding scenery. This antii nt structure is of 
remote origin. Before the lime of Eilward III. it. was the baro- 
nial residence of the family oi St Martin, one <»f whom, Law- 
rence St. Marlin, was knight of the JSiiire in the thirty -fourth year 
of that monarches reign. From that family it passed into the 
posse&.sioa of the Levels, and cantinued part of their properly 
during several successions ; sulistu|ucr»tly it was acejuired byj^thc 
JiOrdsTouchet, Audley', and Willoughby de Broke; and ultimately 
by Sir John Arundel, whose son Thomas was created Ixird Arun- 
del of Wavdour by James L^ 

> ' J In 

• This Doblemfln was amoti^ the most dislingiiishcd characters of his nge. 
While only w tery young num he went to Cermuny, and euloring as a voUin- 
leer into the [mperuil ai my rendered himself highly conspicuous for skill and 
bravery in several campaigns against*theTiirks. At the battle of Oian lie was 
so fortunate as (o take the sacred Ottomau standard with bis own hands for 

which 
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In Uie history of this eastlo, no event of pariicnHft importance 
occurs till llic reign of Charles 1. when it was besieged by a 
detachment of the l^arliununlary army, 1300 strong, under Sir 
Edward Hu«gerh)rd* At this period Lord Arundel * was at Ox- 
ford attending Ins majesty, and the custody of the castle was cn- 
truslird to Jiis lady, (Rhujch, daiigliler to the Earl of AVoreesler,) 
who sln'wed herself truly worlljy of the confidence which her 
hnshuiid had reposed in her resolution ami iidelity. With a gar- 
rison f ousisling of no more than twenty-five rrif ii slie bravely 
witiistooil every effort of the enemy to ohlain possession of the 
place, diirinu' a vigorous homhardment of five days, and at 
Iniglh consented to sui render only upon the most honourable 
lerins, choosing rather to perish herself than give op her brave 
adlicrents to the vengeauce of the republican troops f. Thesa 

terms, 

which exploit, and his raany other daring and iniportacl services, lie was 
laihcd to liii' rank of Count o / lldy Rtmian lunpire, by patent dated at 
1' rogue Dec. 1 h This eievaticui gave rise to a keen dispute among ih© 

ICiigiish peers, as to w hether honours conferred by foreign potentates should 
entitle their poii&eMv)! l'» place or precedence, or any other p»*ivl!e 2 C in Kngisnvd, 
which was derided iii the negathe, in ronsequrnce of Queen FlixabethS hav-^ 
ing expressed her dislike to her subiects seeking after foreign titles Kiiig 
James, however, was of a ddferent opiuion, and thought Sir Thom.i'>*s services, 
deserved em jinrasemcnt ; and for that reason gave liini an Knglish peerage. 
Lord ,'\rundvl died at Wurdour Cattle, which he had decorated at a vast ex- 
pense, and was buried in the Church of Ti'^bury, where a nioiiurueiit vemains to 
hi*lieniorY, which ^wili be noticed in the sequel. Collins's Peerage of Kng- 
Imd.yol Vir. p/ 45 . Edit, IRIS. " 

* This noblemauji (tho scco*id Lord Anindel of W ardour,) died at Ox** 
ford nf n wound received at the baltlo of Lani^lown, fought about the time the 
castle was bosiogesl. Cojiius’i Peerage, V( I. VIX, p. 4T« . 

f In the *' Mercurius Rustievs/* « species political newspaper, written 
lii the Uoynlisl cause, by ^niUo Ryves, chaplain to Charles T. it is stated that 
the besiegers sprung two mines during the siege of this castle, and that tl ey 
often ti-ndered some unreasonable conditions to surremlcr;* to give the la-4 
vlies botli the mother aoid daughter- in-la w, und the women and children , 

^ qttartevj 
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terms, of wmeh the original coj>y is still preserved hy the pre- 
sent nobhi o'Aiier^ vrerc as follows; 

*' Wardour Castle the 8lh of May, 1643. 

'' Wiicrtas the Lady Blanch Arundel, after five days’ siege, 
offered to surrender to us the castle of Wardour, upon disposition, 
and hath given her word to surrender it. 

These are, tiiert fore, to assure her lad\ship of these con# 
ditions following: 

" That the said castle, and whatsoever is within it shall be 
surrendered forthwith. 

That the said I^idy Blanch, with all the genllowomen, and 
other women servants, shall have their !i>fs, and all tittiug re- 
spect due to persons of then* sex and quality and be. safely con- 
veyed unto Bath if her ladyship likes, not to Bristol; there to 
remain till we have given account to the Parlianieat of her work, 

Thai ail the men within the castle .shall come forth and 
yield themseUcs prisoners unto n», who shall ail have their lives^ 
excepting such as have merited otherwise by tlie law^s of the 
kingdom before their coming to this place, and such as shall re- 
fuse or neglect to come forth unto us. 

That there simll be care taken Uiat tlie said I^dy Blanch 
sliall have all things lilting for a person of her quality, both for 
her jourimy, and for her abiding until the Pariiumeut give furihoi 
order ; and the like for the other gentlewomen, who shall have all 
their wearing appmL , ^ 

That there shall be a true inventory taken of all the goods 
v . which 

qu.icter, bot not the men. The ladies eoaragrdusly and nobly disdained and 
fejeclcd their offers/’ Sewwd's Aneedeics of Dbtiugubbed Pers^ons, VoL 
iV. Edit, 1798. / ; ; 

During the direful and dHasttWi civil' wars, femaJe bravery, fortitode, aofl 
ffielity, fVere often put to severe trial. Thai of Blanch, Lady Arundel, is one 
msunco, and in that uf ^harioite, CbunUss of Derby, at Latham Hall, l.an- 
oikshire, is another of » similar tiescriptmi. See Beauties of Lancashire^ 
VoL IX. p. 218, 
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which shall be put in safe custody until the further pleasure of 
I he Parliament be signified therein^ 

That her ladysliip, the gentlewomen and servants aforesjiid, 
shall be protected by us, according lo her ladyship’s desire. 

(signed) Edvvard Hungerford (S) 

With. Thode (S)/’ 

SfiCh wore the conditions upon which the heroic Lady Arundel 
and Iier brave garrison agreed lo surrender the castle. No 
sooner, however, had U1C3 done so, than the republican coin- 
muiuh*rs violated Iheir engagement in every article except 
those respecting the preservation of lives. Not only was the 
castle plundered of all its valuables, but many of its most costly 
ornaments and pictures were destroyed, and all the out-houses 
levelled with the ground. The very wearing apparel of the la- 
dies was seized, and they themselves sent prisoners to Shafts- 
bury, w'hcnee the Lady Arundel was removed to Bath, and sepa- 
rated from her sons, wlio were sent to Dorchester. In vain doth 
the inothijjr intreat tl\at these pretty pledges of her lord’s afiec- 
tions may not he snatched from her. In vaiu do the children em- 
hnicc and hang about the neck of their mother, i^nd implore help 
from Inr, that nether knows how to keep them, nor yet how 
to part from them ; but the rebels having lost all bowels of com- 
passion reinuin iuexoiablc. The complaints of the mother, the 
pitiful cry of the children prmaiLnot; like ravenous wolves they 
seize on the prey, and though they do not (‘rop, yet they 
transplant these olive branches, that stood' about their parents' 
tablt?/’^ 

The casllt being thus surrendered, was iinmedialcly garrisoned 
for the Parliauieut, tnd the command of it given .to Edmund 
Ludlow, Esq. one of the most zealous and active partizana of the 
republican cause in the west of England. He did not, however, 
hold it any considerable length of lime; for, having been besieged 
in it, in the coui-se of the summer, by the royalists under Lord 
Arundel; and Sir Francis Doddliigton, ho was compelled to de- 

livw 


Reward’s Anecdotes, Vol. I. p, 4S6. 
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liver it up tn though not till after a hravc and ilelcnniiied 

resfstanov ot weeks. A long areount t)f this siege u* 

given In Mr Ijudlow i*) hii> Memoirs,'^ where he complains bit- 
terly of the rovalists • rcak'ie.;- the arlieles of capitulnlion, even 
so f.»r as to take avrv tic liVi> of home of liis soldiers, umltr ll^f 
preiemu ul their having hftn deseilers. Such are the horrors* 
atleiwlant upon eiyi! wtir, in wiiieh the malignaut passions arc 
alw.Tvs lar more vioh nt, and give birth greater cruelties than 
in ord nary warfare. 

From the injury sustained by the castle in these two siegon^ 
et^petially in tlie luttfr, ll appears never after to havt been niher 
inhabited, or madr use of us a place of defence. At picscnt it is 
a mass of rums covered with iv y, and nut even retaining sufllcicnt 
features to enable tiic topograpber to discnmiiiale its former ar- 
rangement and exluil. The site of these ruins is beneath a 
grand ampliithralrical bill,^^ enveloped in wood, and command- 
ing ut certain poinfs some beautiful and ilistani views, Along 
the side of this hill, a walk, callvd the IVrrare, leadijijthrough a 
variegated parterre, ornarnMitcd with artificial rock-work to the 
grand entrance castle, over which is a head of Our Savioui 
in a niche, with these words ; , • 

* " SUB NUMIN'E TUO 

STIiT GENL'S ET DOMU5. 

** Under p!*o.lection may our house and race he uplK'ld.** 

And imoitdialely beneath are the arms of the family, with the 
following inscription ; ^ 

** GcrUls .Arnmfct'ie Thomas Lanhcraia pnilcs 
Junior, hoc mcrnit, pnmo sedcrv Kico ; 

Ft sedir cecmit sine cnminc plectitur iitc 
Irjsons, insontcfii f>'ta scqonta probant 
Kam qujc patriscraiU Mafthetiiv filius emit 
£n)pta auxit : studio principis aucla nioncr.t 
Comprecor aucta dm niaocant aogenda per Acvujn 
Haec dedit, eripuit, rcsiituitquc Deus,** 

Sprung 

• VoK I, p, 80^105. S vols, OvQ, 
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bpiung from the Auindol Lanliernian race, 
liiomus a u'oithy branch, po!i!jC»”>«'d this place ; 
Possessing fell ! — Hiai, guiltless heaven rcnitjvtd, 
And by his son’s success Ii»m guilile^s proved ; 

Jiy royal grace, restor’d to these domains, 
Miiuliew, hi3 heir, iucreav'd them a* d retains: 
Throu«r!i a^^es, may they \ct enlarg'd dficend. 
And God the gilt resum’d, lenew'd, deleud*’’* 


’Fho chief R'lTiains of tins caslle consist of a stxaj^^onal court, 
which fnriijod the centre of tlic ancient mansion in il.s pirfett 
Aalr. lu the court is a very deep well, which was sunk by Mr. 
Tiudlow to supply his garrison with Vfaler, during liie si^ge we 
have just nK‘ntioiicd. Tlte supply, however, seems to have bC|5^;j 
extreniel} scanty, as he infoniis us that his soldiers |iraiik in the 
course of every day the whole, of the water which was collected 
in the night. Several door- ways open into the court from 
did'ereiit apartments in the castle, but only one staircase can now 
he ascended^ which leads to the suiniuil of the eddxee. 

Almost contiguous are the remains of the mansion, whieli 
was occupied by the hiinily after the destruction of the caslle 
till their removal to the present residence about tliirty>fonr 
years ago. when the former was converted into a farra-liouse, 
wilh its necessary oHiccs. 

'File new edilicc, which staud.s about a mile from the ruins of 
the ancient caslle, is accounted at once a noble and sumptuous 
edifice. Approaching it by the principal entrance to the grounds 
on the road leadiug from Salusbury to Shaftesbury, it seems to 
emerge from the bosom of a thick grove, and at length displays 
itself fully to view, seated on a gentle eminence, and surrounded 
by a lawn and thick woods. The whole building is composed 

of* 

• The above lines refer to the trial and executioo of Sir Thoroas^Arundet 
February <5, 1 who w'as implicated wilh the Duke of Somerset, m the 
charge of conspiring to murder John Dudley, Duke of Nurthutubcri;iiui. 
His (“.fates, lunvever, were not forfeited, but descended to his son, Matthew, 
whom Queen Jbihzabeih knighted in 157'*. 
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of fteo-filonc, and consists of a centre and two win^s\ which pro- 
ject from the body on the north side, in a curvilinear form. The en- 
trance front, looking towards the norths is handsomely oriiainented 
with pilasters, and half-columns of the Corinthian order. The 
entrance on this side opens into a spacious hall, thirty feet in 
length, and twenty-four in breadth. This hall conducts to the 
rotunda stair-case, which claims the approbation of every person 
of taste and science, and nrohably the finest specimen of mo- 
dern architectural ornament in the kingdom. A double flight 
of steps leads to a peristvlc of the ConiUhian order, 141 feet ir\ 
circumference. Eight fluted columns, with proper frieze and cor- 
nice, support a lofty cupola, richly ornamented with trophies of 
music. The frieze is adorned with foliage, lions, wrilves* heads, 
&c. being pprl of the family arms ; and the arch leading into the 
Salomon is also enriched with the same; ilisposed in a fancy orna- 
ment, wherein the German honours hold a conspicuous jdace. 
The doors leading to the different apartments are malioguny, in 
niches, elegantly and tastefully decorated. The whole produces 
the most beautiful coup iVoeil 1 ever beheld/’* 

The rooms on the principal floor of this mansion are twenty- 
six in number, and contain a variety of paintings by the first 
masters, as well as several curiosities which are alike interesting 
to the artist and to the connoisseur. The paintings most admired 
in the collection are the following : 

Portraits of the late lord and Lady Arundel : painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, 

Portrait of Blanco, Laoy AfttiNPKL, whose heroic conduct 
has been previously metitioned.' It was copied from an cdd. but 
very inditlerent original, by the accomplislu'd Angelica Kanff* 
mm, who stands unrivalled as a female painter. 

Owr Samm'c taken from ike Crosn : by Eapagnioletto, or 
Spagnaleito. This is a mast powerful and impressive picture. 
The dead figure may be considered a very exact copy of na- 
ture. The attitude of the Virgin Is that of kneeling, with 

Ikt 

• Bcautie.5 of Wiltubirc, By J. BiiUoi)* Voi. I. p. 534—5, 
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her hands clasped, and Iht eyes npliftod to heaven, and ex- 
prr-ssive of the most, ardent anxiety uud the deepest afiiietiun, 
7'hc starting tear serins congealed and fixed by the intensity of 
her anguish ; and the whole counlenancc displays the greatest 
pungency of sorrow. 

An Head of an Old Woman : by Rembrandt. In this portrait 
the lig^t and shade arc strongly contrasted, and the colouring is 
viiigularly fine. 

St. Jerome: hy Rubens. 

Th‘o Snow Pieces, hy Foscin, a young artist of very singular 
talents, who was patronized hy the Emperor Francis, and placed 
hy him in the Florentine Academy. Contrary to the practice of 
ino.sl landscape paiiiU^rs, the subjecU chosen by Foschi for tliJ? 
exorcise of his pencil were winter scenes, wliich he executed wi|i 
rnucli truth of colouring and effect. 

St, htrnardinv : by' Titian. The Jiead is excellent, and the 
countenance strongly marked. • 

Storm at 5t’a ;%y V cruet ; and a Calm, Moonlight, by i\u 
same artist These pictures form a striking contrast to each 
other, and both are certainly very fine. In the former the spectator 
perceives a combiuatiou of images expressive of sublimily and 
horror, and calculated to excite ideas the most terrific and appal- 
ling ~ while, in the latter, every thing is placid and serene, am! 
tends to imrinoiiizo and solthe the miud. The composition, the 
colouring, the expression, and ordonuance of both lliese pictures 
are all admirable. 

Tobit going to meet his 8pn, by> Gerard Douw. This picture 
]s» exoelleul ; and forms, with i^rd to size, an cxccplioa to the 
general stile of the artist, whose pieces are usually small.. . The 
iiiinutia% no less than the principal figures, are executed wilii 
the utmost fidgUtV. The earthen pitcher, the spinning-wheel, 
and other domestic iiteiisil.s, are apparently real objects, and not 
painted nipresenlalioiis. The face, bauds, legji, aiid drapery of 
♦he old man, are udtniraMy touch^. 

y 


Two 
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Two Liindscapri,, witli figures of Rolihers : by Salvator 

R*>sa. And 

A large Piclure of Rock'?;, by the same. 

IVo utlicr LaiKlscapeN, with figures, likewise I»y the sanjc 
powerful artist. 

Inside ol a Cliurch, by P. Nt'efs. This painting formed part 
ol the crl(‘bratcd cidluotiun of the cccenlric Monsieur Verclsl of 
Brussels.* 

Two landscapes, by Gasper Poussin. 

Joseph inkTpreting the dreams of Pharaoh's Bahei and Bulltr, 
by Murillio. A very tine pulun*. 

A Shepherd piaving on llic bagpipe by M. An.5ei«> de Cara- 
vaggio, 

The Infant Jcsus. sleeping on a Cr(is>,, ijy Tit. un. A very 

cap^al picture, and much admiied by Sir .loshuu IteynobK. 

'lie Head of an Hermit, by Salvator R(»sa. 

The Holy FaiAilyrby Audrey del Sarto. 

Tbe appearance ol the Angel' to Hagar, by Pornpeia Baltoni. 
This is a singularly fine piece. Hagar, the prominent figure, is 
represented in ilic deepest distress, with her bead reclining on 
her arm, which is finely coloured, and Ishmuel appears fainting 
in the back ground. 

An old Woman looking at a Piece of Money, by Rubens. 

Portriut of Cardinal Pule, copied #&rn the celebrated original 
formerly in the Vatican palace at Rome. 

Portrait of Sir Thomas Mon, copied from the original of Hoi- 
bein, in the possession of the Crescensi family at Rome: by a 
German artist, who was so celebrated for imitating H(dbeiu that 

tbe 

* This gcntJftraan, from an injaginary iftdkpoiirion, actually remained in Ids 
house for twenty^'ight years wiihout being once abroad during that long pe- 
riod. But notwithstanding Ins Voluntary confinement, he muint.'iinrd a n.osi 
sumptuous establishment, and possessed a tnagniiicent collection of pkture.s, 
and various cufioftities. had h physician constantly in his housci and 
ordered a consttliatioo of medical locn every month, though m fact ho 
exyoyed the most perfect bodily health. 







Hjc bosl curiholsscurs tould not distiuguish the uriglual from the 
copy.'^ 

A rcprestnlation of Roman Ruins presented to L'dy Arundel by 
Pnnre Rf'///oTiiro, ^^ho pnlnim/ed the new nKiniifiictory osita-blishcd 
al Rome, (mIIuI (Jacstick. It is a composition of wax which is 
laid upon a hoard, and has the appearance of water-colour paint- 

iiig. 

In l.ady Arunders cuhiin t is a small picture hy Vernet, co- 
InurtMl, in imitMtion of Breughel; also some drawings by Lord 
Clirloid, and a niiriiher of pencil sketches and drawings l)y 
tin- lat<! (iiles Hussey, lvsf|. I'wo of the latter are very dt li- 
*';itely lini^hed. Ofie of them, a proGle, is a portrait of hiin- 
s^df; artd the other is the likeness ot a man ^ho was porter to 
hjs biotluT.f 

T.i kord Arundel’s study is an oxquisiti piece of workmanship, 
in ivory, of our Saviour on the Choss, said to have been executed 
b} !Micli.iel Angelo. The Innly of th<r Sav;f>ur is represented 
about twf he inches long, and heut out of a single piece of ivory. 
l‘!ie arms extended and naihd to llm ci'Ons are carved from two 
.smaller pieces, and joined at the shouiders. 

Severn! other exceUenl specimens of carved work; in ivory, 
nn: de]u>sitcd in Rudy Arniulcrs cabinet, besides a variety ui 
other cviriositI(.s. 

Wo cannot omit to notice the (rUA(’V-cui\ or W \ssft,-Bo\v i„ 
which stands in the d ini iig-paj lout. This curious^ specimen of 

VoL. iyi3. U ancient 

• The following is r!>e Riurv re5pectiu;» fJiC m which tlic orifi-ivd 

c;im»* uUo ih(* p()ss<>!;i»ioii of flu* Cresc^mti limdv. WliCu Su Tho»n'^s i^hjTe 
hrlu-jtih-ct, the picture wa^ flung out of the Ho^l THlate to th« populflcc 
hy nriicr of Anne Tkkieyn, and afterwards purcliasiul by the iMarqulv‘Crci« 
centi, who win ihcn in Loudon. ^ 

f (ides fluHsry was a very singular char.icf*'f. The late Mr. Bi^ry, d c 
pniutei. foMsidored him to he a man ut powerful lolent^. Many ance jek-* 
«rc related of him in Briliou’s ** Beauties oi Wdlstere/' Vol. I. and .0 F<}- 
ward&'s AtiecdotC!» of Liigli^h Artbta* 
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aiicioii! fiirnitrly belonged to Glastonbury Abbey, 

it is Tdiiucd of oak, in the shape of a modern tankard, and is 
lackcitd in t!ie interior, >\ilh a strung' tarnish, which has no 
doubt contributed to its present perfect state of preservation. 

The contents of the cup/' sajs the Kev. Mr. Milnt'r, in a 
letter to 5Ir. Gough, is just t^o quarts of ale measure, and 
there were originally eight pegs placctl one above another in 
the inside, which divided the contained liquor into equal quan- 
tities of half a pint each. The four iipperinOst of llicse pegs n - 
main, anti the holes are disteriiihle from which the remaining 
four have fallen. On the lid is carved tlie Orncirixion, with the 
ligure of tlie Blessed Virgin Mary on the right hand of our 
Saviour, and that of 8t. .lohii on the left, together witli a sUii 
over each of them, and a tlierub on each side. The knob on th<* 
handle, which was intended for the purpose of raising up the 
<o\er, represents a bunch of grapes. Round the body of the cup 
itself are carved the twelve apostles, whose naines in capital let 
ters arc in-scribed on labels under their respective ligures, Rath 
of them holds in his hands an open book, except 8t. IVtir, who 
bears a key, St. John, who supports a chalice, and Judas Iscariot, 
who grasps at a purse. Beneath the hrbels of the apostles are 
seen birds, beasts, aud lull grown flowers of diHercrit kinds ; and 
under these again serpents," which by two ami two, joining their 
heads together, produce the forms of strange monsters ; but in 
all these last mentioned ornaments, I can discover no consistent 
meaning, and Iherctbre I attribute Ibem to the mere fancy of the 
artist. Tile three feet on w lucii the cup .stands, and which de- 
isceiwVan inch below the body of it, consist of as many figures of 
hons eouclmnt.*^ * ' 

Having thus described the cup, uml slated the few eircum- 
itamcs'kuo^i'ii of its history, the learned antiquary proceeds to 
otfer some observations on its probable antif|iiity, tviiich be con- 
clude^ 

♦ Vol. XL p. 411, 
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ciudcs from the style of the ornaraenlal carving, the shape of 
the letters, the emhlems aJid costume of the apostles, and oilier 
Correlative arguments must be as Inch as the time of the 
SaxofiS, and most likely about the reign of Egbert. The sizo 
of the vessel, he adds, and tlje position of the pegs at equal 
di'-tane^is, shew that it was intended for uitVerent persons to 
driuk out of, iu certain quantities, on patlicular occasions. 
Hence the inference that it is a Grace-Cu]), (poculuui charititis,) 
or WasscI bowl, wbich, in great monasleries, f.tood on tlie abbot’s 
table, at the upper end of the refectory, or eating- hall, to be cir- 
cul.'itcd among the coinmumty at the discretion of the abbot him* 

Jn the west wing of the bouse is the chapi l, wbich was built 
originally from the designs of Paine; but the sauctiiaiy has been 
.since added hy Soane. 'J’he whole measures ninety*five feel in 
loniitli, and forty iu breadth and htiglit, and has three galleries; 
one for the acconiinodation of Lord Arundel and his friends, and 
two for the reception of tlie choir and of visitors f. The east- 
ern end recedes into a semicircular form, and i.s lighted hN sc- 
verul windows, ornamented with painted glass hy Egginuton. 
'rim side walls are divided into compartments, which are tilled 
with paintings. The altar is fixed on a splendid sarcopiiagus of 
Verde Antique, dug up from some ruins near Rome, and is com- 

R 2 po-sed 

• Mr. Miln<T, ^pt aking of the origin of ^Vasseltlng, snjrsthRt the practice of 
drit'.kuig out of iIh* same vessel wUU certain particular rcremonifs uiid forms of 
jtp^ecli, was 111 use among die Greeka ami Uio Komnns, as well at liieir sacrifices 
04 ttt their 'I'iic custamA however, of Wassclling, strictly so catted, or of 

driuktiig hoalth.s he supposes to have originaUd in Germany, and to have 
|)C(Mi iiitcuduced into tins island, together with the pussioii itself (or drtnk- 
inp, by our Satoh ancestors. In proof of this he instances the, story of 
RowrniiH. who is said to have captivated King Voitigcni b*y her. manner of 
drinking his health before fthe preaenterd the cup to hiik. Archs^olugia, Vol. 
XI. p. 419, where theettrious reader will find some further remarks on ilus 
practice, which our liuiUs preclude us from stating. 

t The choir gallcTy » supported by composition pillars, in imitaliur oi 
Sienuft marble. 
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of iJiilVn nt species of fine stoucs, rhiefly niarMe, porphyry^ 
uin! aiu.’jcr. Over it is a niu'^iiifuM ill niicifiK of silver, 
* ami two censers of solid gold, emhossrd with the same lutlnl. 
Tliis rJlar was i xtculed by Giacomo Quireir/o, an lliiliaii. Tlu; 
aMar*pi(ce is a dead Christ, by Cades. 

Near the altar a handsome monumeiil 4>f inarbh lias hi t n erect- 
ed in memory ol 'Fhoinas, Lord Arnndel, second Baron of \V ar- 
dour. and of La(l\ Blanch, his wile, who apprars from the insciip- 
tion to have died the *2-Slh of OctohtrKUth 

In the same wing* with this chapet is tlie slate hetl-chamher, 
which eonlains a very elegant bed, tilted up for the use ol King 
Charles* 1. when he paid a visit to Lord Arunded in the early p» - 
riod of his reiun, and while he yet enjoyed the confidence of llie 
Parliament, and of tlie country. 

To the south, east, and west of Ihe house, the jjrounds pre- 
sent a line park-like appearance; and arc diversifiml hy mucfi in- 
equality of surface^ and hy nnmcToiis plantations. To the smilli- 
tast the scene is terminated hy a fine hanging wood, which forni.H 
a vcT\ heauliful fo4itnre from the house; jfiid at the base of this 
is seen the ivy crowned ruins of the old castle. 

Tisarav is a long stragglincr village, and gi\cs name to one 
of the largest parishes in England, The church is a spacious 
edifice of great anlir|uity, in the simplest and hrst style of the 
Nofniaa (iothic architecture.^' The carvings and ornanuinfs with 
whicli it is eraheillshed hear a stiong rps( mhlancc to those that 
support the roof at Westminster Hall, 'i he following persons of 
the Arundel family, among others, have monuments in this 
church. 

Margaret flomard, " dang-litcr of I^tird Edmund Howard, third 
son of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, and wife of Sir Thomas '\rurulel 
of Wardoiir (vVth, a fiunous'knigiii/' She died, A, I). L>7L ^ 

Sir Mafdictv Aruiuldj who died in also liis youiigtr 

tfcoij IVillUim Arundel, whose death happened A. D. JoJ>L 

Thomas, 

* The melancholy fttc of rim /acly’s hiiibaud hat been iU ready fOeiilioned« 
Vide ante. p. 937. 
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Thomas, first Lord Arundel of JVarilour, who lies nndrr an 
t'K'gunl marble moiiumcnt in the chancel, inscribed llius : 

** 'IMiomas Dominus Ariindclius 

J’jiinus H.iro de VVurder Sacii 
\ 

Riiiiiani fmpcrii ( oincs. Obiit. 

7 Mil). l)ie Novombris. Aetaiii* 

Su.;c 70. Anno Domini IbW." 


** bicul Pulju^ Ilirundinia bic cliimabo. 

Js. xxxviit. S, W* 

Ann Phllipson, hi-i lor(!shi|Ps second wife, is coni mem ora t«d by 
nnothci' hand.st)riu‘ marble monument, near llie above. From the 
iii«icri|ition she appears to have died June ‘28, H)37. 1 

Ann Baroness lialtitnorv, daug^hter of the above lady, has also 
a inarhle momiiuciit here. JShe died A. D. 1649, and is said to 
ha\e boeti a woman of singular beauty and accomplishments. 

Thomas, savml Lord Antndci, and his lady Bfuneh, both lie 
under marble momimenls close to each other. The foimer died 
May 19, 1643, and the lalter October 28, 1649. Here are also 
in-scriptions to the memory of Cieehj Compton, wife of Henry, 
third Lord Arnndel, who died March 21, IG/d; Thomas, fourth " 
Lord Anindif who died A, IK 1712; Ihnry, fifth Lord Ai un- 
did, who died April 20, 1726; Henry, sixth Lord AniudA, who 
died June 29, 1746; EHzahetk- EUamr^ (hrst wife of llie last 
inentioiied Henry) who died May 22* 17::8; Ann Ilerheit, his 
second wife, who dted« in Scpltiiibcr 1737 ; Henry, >er('nfh Lord 
Arumlil, who died September 12, 1736; Mary, daughter of 
Richard- Arundel Healing, of l.aiihenie, and wife of the ubouj 
Henry, who died Fehrnary 21, 1769;* aud/iVwiy, the eighth 
Lord Arundci, who died in Do; ember 1808, , 

Fiom the name of this village Sir Richard Hoave supposes 
U 3 l!iere 

• By ilic !u.irrl*igc of this coepli* the two briiiiclics nf aucitiu faiuiljr 
were uniied, alier a bcpuraliou wi Iwo hwmlrtJ 
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there mnsl have been a burtf, or liimiilu&^ situated somewhere in its 
imiTierliate vicinit y, hut ackiiowlcci^es that lie was unable to discover 
any neiijr* than Castle Ditches, which will be described in the se- 
quel. He tells us, however, that he found the following note among 
t!ic MS. nn^aioraiidums of the late Mr. Cunniiigtoii, of Heyltsbury. 

'In a field near Place Farm, in the parish of Thshury, was a cir- 
cular work, with a >allum set round with stones, amJ n large stone 
plated I feet in the centre. Oii removing this stone, (which was 
twelve feet high and four feet wide,) b) Lord Arundel's order, I© 
the old castle at Wardour, a skeleton was found at the depth of 
eighteen inches under the surface, deposited close to the central 
Slone.'* 

Sir Nicholas Hyde, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, an^ 
Lord Treasurer of England in the rci;;!i of Jainc^ I. was horn in 
this pari.>h, and most probably at Wardour Castle, of wliicli his 
father, in right of his wife, bad a long lease from the Ariittdcl 
family. The date of his birth is uncertain, but he was a \o)uigcr 
son, and bred a lawyer in the Middle Temple, In IG.^0 he was 
madeserjeaiit ; and soon allcrwants obtained the dignified stations 
above-mentionod. He enjoyed tlieai, however, only a few years, 
having died in ItiOl. 

Sir John Davies, an eminent lawyer, poet, and political 
WTiler, wail born at the humlet of Clihgrotf, also in this parish, 
about the year L'>70. After acquiring the rudimentsof education, 
he entered himself a commoner of Queen^s College, Oxford, at the 
early age of fifteen. Here he studied with the greatest ardour till 
the year 158^, when be removed to the Middle Temple, London, 
in which Society he conducted himself with so much UTcgularily, 
that he was expelled in Feb. Ifi97<^8. Upon tliis occurrence he 
retired again la Oxford; and shortly after began his literary ca- 
reer, by the publication of twenty-six acrostics in honour oi Queen 
Elizabeth, under the title of /' Hymns of AsUco.'' The merit and 
flattery of these efifusions attracted 'the notice of the court, and 
gained for their author (Considerable popularity. Tbtis eiicou- 

' rag'd. 
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ra^cdj he produced llu. followins; year Iiis Noscc Tvijmr.n, or 
** l^oem oil the Imniortatily ufthe Soul/^ which completely csla- 
hlishcd his poetical fame. Bui though dovolcd to tlic muses, 
Wr. Davies did not entirely iieiilect his professional studies. 
Sensible of the impropriety of his eunducl while in the Middle 
IVmple, he offered to make ample atonement for his past offences, 
if (he Society would restore him to his chambers. Tliis application 
bein<( hacked by the iiillucnee of liord Kllcsmere, was happily 
successful, and he was re-admitted a ineinher in Triuil\ Term, 
IGOI. About llic same time he was chosen representative for 
fJoifc-Castlc, in the last Parliament held hy Queen Eli/ahetli, 
and particularly ifislinguished himself in the celehratcd debate 
roncerniiiii^ inonopolioH. On the death of the queen he accompa- 
nied Lord Hunsdon to Scotland, to congratulate King James on 
his accession to the English throne. That monarch being in- 
formed that ho was the author of ^iosce Tcijmtm, is said to have 
embraced him, and given him assurances of his patronage and 
support. Accordingly, in IG0B> Mr. Davies was appointed first 
Solicitor, and soon afterw^ards Attorney-General for Ireland, and 
frequently acted as one of Ute justices of assize in that country. In 
having paid a visit to England, he was made serjeaiit-nt- 
law, and rt;ceivcd the honour of kiiiglitliood. During the whoh*, 
period of his comiecliou with the Irish government, he .di^plavcd 
great activity and judgment in proposing, and carrying into oxe- 
cution, measures for the civilization and instruction of the people. 
In 1612 he pulilislied a work, intituled, “ A Discovery of the 
True Causes why Ireland was never entirely subdued and brought 
under Obedience to the Crown of England until the beginning of 
Ills Majesty's happy Reign/' This performance was dedicated 
to l!ie king, and was received by the public as a prodnciiori of 
great iniercst and importance. The same year in which it made 
ils appearance, Sir John received the appointment of k jug's ser- 
jeant; and, at the ensuing meeting of Parliailienl, was elected 
Spoaker#of the lower house. In Uil4 lie publislitd A Decla- 
ration of our Sovereign liOrd the King conceruing the title of his 

R 4 Majesty V 
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Majesty’s. Son, Charles iVinte of Wales, ami Duke of Cornwall 
and, in 161-5, ills Kopoils r.fra.MS, aiijiiducd in llio Irish Courib, 
likewise issued the press, and eoiifiniud the title he already 
held lo the Gliarueler of a profound and erudite luwyrr. Sir John 
died by apoplexy on Ihc 7lb of Deceniber, 1626, a lew days after 
he had been raised lo the dijjnily of I.O!‘d Cliief Justice of the 
Kill’s Bench. 

Sir John Davies published several works besides those already 
mentioned. 

Ansty is a small village veiiiarkable for the antiquity of \U 
church,* and for having- been the seat of an uneient housft of 
Hospitallers, fouiulcd by Walh r do l'urbcr\ill, in the uii;n of 
Kini^ Juliii ; and endowed, at the Dissolution, with an annual 
revenue, aniountin;;;^ to 811. Ss. «>d. An old barn, witlj “ Gothic 
wiuiaows/’ sliil slaiulin^ near the church, is supposed lo lia^c 
formed a portion of this hospital. 

Dll, RjcHard Zorcii, an eminent civil lawyer of the seven- 
toenlli centi ry, was a native of this village. He was ;\ younger 
son of an ancient and noble family, and icccived the rudiments of 
education at Wincluster Sd»ooi, whence he removed to Niw C»ii- 
lege, OxI'ord. Here lie^took the degree of B, L. C. and .soon after 
began to practise as an advocate in Doctor’s Commons; and at- 
tained .such distinction, that, in IGli), he was iiornimitcd Begins 
Pro^es^or of Civil Law. About the same time he was introduced 
into rarlianicnt through the interest of his kinsman, Lord Edwai^l 
/oucli, and afterwajds successively hecaiiie Clmileellor of the 
Diocese of Oxford, Friiicipa! of St. Albans’s Hall,, and Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty. On the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion, liaving submitted to the commissioners, ho retained ail hij^ 
situations except the lust. He wrote several books on the feudaU 
canon, ccclcssastical, and lieiald laws; and was regarded as a very 
able and learned civiiiiui. He died in March, 1660. 

' (Jahtli; 

^ writer ill the Gentleman’s Magauiue for the year llOOt sny«# it 
Without execpUuio Uic oldeit church inihc whole dioccsci 
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< :ASTLi>I>rrcnt.s is u lar^e encampment^ situated on a corii- 
eruiiH tice close to the ^illa'^e of Spclbnry, wliich Sir 
Ku'Laicl Hoare tliinks was probuldy the ancient name of Ike 
earllicn \wnk itself. Tins iiitreiichau nl consists of a trel)k* dilcU 
laiiiporls, raneed in iUe form of art iirei^ular triangle. 'I'lie 
l ircuil of the outer vallum is seven furlongs eiglity-eight yards; 
and c aeli of ilie raiiipaib measures forty fefel iu height ou the scarp 
side. The iiilire urea, which is under tillage, comprises tweuty- 
tliree aerts and three-quarters. The only decided enti«nco is 
situated towards the south-east; hut there is a narrow adit, on 
tijc ojiposite side; and there may not unlikely have been others, 
tiioi.gii they are now enveloped by the thick wood which covers 
ihree-fourllis of the whole circumference of the ramparts. 

DoMi*:.\n-ST. Mary, and Donhead-St. Andrew, arc two 
con.si<Ierahlo slraggliug villagcs/'situated to tl»e south of M'ardour. 
Near the lattcT is Donhcad-ilaH, the property of (Godfrey Kind- 
ler. Esq. grandson to the celebrated painter, 8ir (Godfrey Kue!- 
Icr,^ The house is situated on uii eminence, and still contains 
part of the colle<diou made by the original possessor. For some 
}curs it was occupied by John Gordon, Esq. who has recently 

built 

* Sir Godfri^y Kuclicr W'as bom »t Labeclc, about Utc year On 

coiiuug H) r.oplami lie warmly putroinzcd by Koip, Charier 11. aiid, 
afuT lii-j ilCiiili, by liib bucccbbors, down to George J, hi whose rel^u >ir God- 
liry o*t(!. 'I’lnb artist {tainted portraits of no fewer ibati ten crowned he.ids ; 
foiii kitijiNof En^Kind, and thrtu queens; tfm Cr-ir of Museovv ; Charles Lit. 
King of Spain, ah t r wards Knqierur; and Lewis XIV. besnlei several clec- 
K.r-t and prmres. Sir Godfioy doe* not appear to have ever b. en married ; 
but he had a natural d tiighler by a beauttful Qiukcr, who generally sal for 
the pictures of St. Cecilia, St. Ague*, &.c. Tins daughter married a gentle- 
mail of the name of iluckle* and inherited the greuiesl jiyrVt of her iatUirS 
proper!} » and the coneetiou of pictures mentioned in the te\t. Hm l,ic, tn 
cuiisequcnco^ of the propeuy, chitugcd h»s nmne n>r dial of Ki ll er, 

Tuetl his r^tuloiiec at nuuhcad-Hall, as did also his son, who duii ahnit 
flifcc years ,^go, when the grandson succeeded. A portrait of the bi.aotiful 
Q I iker is in i!u* pos^e-^sion of the M^ter of Dulwich College. 
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CAsrLK-IiiNf. ti> an earthen work on the srmiinit of Tilth' 
Path-I’JiUf wiiich rises on the western side of the villa^^e of 
Bonhead-St.-Ajuhew. 7'liis iiitrciichincnt (onsisU of a single 
ditch afid vulliim, and eoinprehends an nrt a of liftecii acres and a 
half. The circuit of the ditch is four furlongs and one Imndred 
and thirty-two yards, and the depth of the valtiipi is forty feet. 
According to iU present plan, there appears to have been foin 
entrances to this camp ; two on the north ami smith sides, which 
arc still used iis road-wa^s to the helds within its area, and two 
on the wtbl and cast si(!es, which are so much ohsciired hy wood, 
as to be scarcely distingnishahh?. On the west side are traces of 
a deep ditch and vallum, which Sir K. Hoare conceives to have 
been constructed to render this t|uaricr move cfleciuiilly secure 
against attack^ as the ground is marc level here than on the other 
swJes. 

South from VVardour, near the village of Berwick-Sh-John, is 
F£R.\-IIc>usf., the respectable seat of Thomas Grove, Esq. A 
large garden is attached to this mansion ; and the pleasure- grounds 
arc laid out in a pleasant and beautiful style. 

William Tiiorn^ a cclebmied lingaist an^ divine of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuTics, was born at the village of Sem^ 
letj, in the vicinity of Doiihead. The precise pcriiHl of his birth 
is uncertain ; but he was educated at Wykeham’^s schord and col- 
fege ; and became perpctuul fellow of the latter in 1587, In I501t 
he was constituted professor of Ilelnvw in the University of Ox- 
j^nrd^ and distinguished himself greatly hy his profound and critical 
knowledge of"thj:^t language. A few years suhsequenl to this ap- 
pointment, lie was preferred to the^ deanery Chiclu^stcr, and took 
|he degree of doctor in divinity. He wrote several hoolfs and ser- 
Euous. His death happened February III. 1 029, When he was 
7 . burivd 
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buried in the cathedral church orChichesler.— Sri Wood's Athena: 
Oxoiiiensis* 

HATCH-Hr>tSE, about two miles north-west onVrtnhoir, was.f 
merly the propci and residence of a branch of the- fumily of Hjcle^ 
and afterwards possessed by Lord Carteret. At pi (sent il-i.s con- 
verted into a faim-house: but in its lorrace- walks, and lofty ; erdeo- 
walls, it still displays the external features of ancient dignity. 

PYT-floi:s*E, the seat of John Rennet, Esq. is a iiandsomc 
mod<*iTi mansion, of Grecian architecture, wills an elegant < hnpel 
attached to it in the same style. Tlie pieasure-jrvounds are cxlen* 
sivc^, and laid out with considerabie taste, in digging the foun- 
dation of this house, a chest of original letters whs fonud, ad- 
drtssed lo an ancestor of the present proprietor, in his capueiiy of 
private secreUry to Prince Rupert These are considered very 
curious documents, as calcuiaicd to elucidate many events in the 
hislory of the civil wars of the seventeenth century, It is hoped 
the possessor will fay them before the public. 

In a field, near l*vf-bouse, is a small eartbeu work, whicli^ 
from its si/c and low situation, as well as from Ibe constniclioii 
of its ramparts, is conjectured to have been the site of soiiio an- 
cient Saxon or Norman castle, rather than a work of British or of 
Rnimin fnnnatioii. 

Tk^fonp, Tkffont, or Tkitont-Ewup, was iMicicnlly the 
loydship of Sir Thomas Hiii>j|rcrford, who was escheator fur this 
eounly tlOllt Edward III. aud was tlie first individual who held 
the dignity of Speaker of the House of Commons, It was likewise 
the biiih-plac(' of James Ley, Eakl of Mabi.bouou«i!, Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, and Lord Treasurer of England in 
the reign of James L This nobleman was the sixtKson of Henry 
Ley, Esq. who po'-^sessed an estate in the vicinity of Teiibut. He 
entered h-^nsdf as a cominomr of Brazen- Nose College, Oxford, 
whcr(\ he tt>ok a degree in arts, and soon after bocaxne a mcinbcr of I’uc 
Society of Lincoln's Inn, intending to follow the prufesision of the 

It'.W. 
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law. Having been called to the bar, he rose rapidly to \arions ofKce» 
of dignity mid trust. Tit 1603 lie luade 8crjcaut-at-la\v, mul 
aOerwartls went to Ireliuid in the capacity of Cliief Tiislire of the 
King’s Bench. In the sixth year of Jainc^ 1. he received the 
honour of knighthood ; and subsecpientty was uaniid King’s Attor- 
ney of tlse Court of AVurds, tu which oflice he eoiidueted himself 
so iiiiieh to his Majesty’s salisfaelion, lluit he was creatcMl a haro- 
iict 17lh Jauics 1. The following year ho wtis coiisliluted (’hief 
Justice of the King’s Bench in England; and four years later at- 
tained the summit of oflieiiil preferment, h\ being made Lord i Jig h 
Treasurer. About the same time he was edevuted to the peerage 
by the title of Lord Ixy, of Ley, in Devonshire. On the acccs- 
fcion of Charles L he was furl her advanced to the dignity of Earl of 
Marlborough, with tlie limitation of this lionour, to the heirs male of 
his body, h\ Jane, his then wife; and, failing of such issue, to the 
heirs male of his own body. Honours had ilown thick upon him, 
and Tortunc seemed deteriniued not to be behind. At this time 
the whole of his paternal estate descended to !iim on the demise 
of his five brothers, neither of them leaving issue. This acipii- 
Mtion of fortune, in addition to what ho amassed during his liold- 
iug places of sucii einolament as that of Lord Cliief Justice, l^ord 
High Treasurer, and Lord President of the Conncil, put him of 
poasiCssion of great weaUh. He now purchased an estate at W csl- 
bury under the plain, in the church of which place his remains 
lie beneath a very sumptuous monument, erected liy his sou. He 
died at Lincoln’s Imi, Match 14, 1628. 

The wefrks of this nohleniuu were a Ircaliso concerning Hoards and 
Liveries, published while he was A ttorney -General ; and RepoiU 
on divers Casts ia the Courts* of Wards, and other Courts at West- 
rninsttr, tri€^(l in the reigns of King Juines and King ChaiTe^s, 
which made their appeai’anco after his deatii. T’he vaiiolis trusts 
reposed in him prove that he was a man of gt;eat ability and inte- 
grity ; and the lionours he received shew in what esti|riatiou his 
services were In ld. It has been remarked by those ''who knew 
him, that the gravity of his manners corrcHpended with the dcpUi 
1 ' ' ’ of 
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r)f lu.4 urulorstaniljri’ ; ainl lliat, iti a low anti higli sJUiallon, inuirr 
all rircuinstanrrs, lie possessed s iirli self command, as to display 
roiist.'iiil equanimity. 

iU) M PTt>\ r II A M p. r R!. ayn i: Flo fsr, Ihf- t of J olin Hungerfonl 
IVnniddorke, Esq. is n ronimodious family mansion, seated in 
a InxHriatd part of tlir county ; and is noted in t!ie annals of the 
ri\il vars as llin rcsld* nee of the callant C’olontl IVfiniddockc, 
whose name has licen already mentioned (see paije lO;).) Jiidg;- 
inir from one of the rooms in the present house we may coiicliide 
that the ordom l lived in a stately and rather splendid st\lc. Tliis 
aparlmriit Is lined wilii oak ^vainscot, in panels, and is also deco- 
rated with Severn) fine and curious portraits of the oflicer already 
named, some of Ins nssoiiates and family. Amon;:^ these is a 
spreiineri of VandYck\s pencil, from which a print lias been en- 
irraved to elasy with the military heroes of f 'harles'stime. ('olouel 
IVnniddoeke was tried at Exeter, IfHli of April Uw ); arnl after 
a mock trial was f{»nn<l iiniUy, condemned, rind exicntid e^oifg 
w’itli FFugh Grove, Jones, and others, w ho had Joimd liiin and Sir 
Joseph Wagstatl^ in their uusoccessfdl attempt to overthrow tlic 
i^overnment of Cromwell, and to restore Cliarles II. to the throne. 

Dinton-Housr, the seal of William Wy ml ham. Esq. hi scaled 
in a fine valley, throngli which the river Naddcr ilows. The 
house contains several family portraits. Colom.l Francis Vvynd- 
ham was an associate in arms ami sentiments with his neigh- 
hour, Colomd IVnruddocko, of Compton-Chaiuhcriayno, in the 
time, of the civil wars. Ho was for some time governor of Bris- 
tol ; and was extremely instrumental in favouring the escape of 
Prince Charles to France after the fatal battle of Worcester had 
destroyed Ids hopes of recoverinlq the tlirone by force of arms. 

WirKUAM. Camp is situated on an eminence which rises bc- 
'hiiid the house. It is a singfo-ditched intrciicliment. of an irie- 
gnlar oblong shape. The area of this camp comprises att extent 

of 

• The porimits in this room are in eatcpllcnt pTewTvaiion : having recendy 
been (ibrrfully cleaned^ and restored by Mr, Jeffrey nf Sal.shurj*. 
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of niiic which, as well as the ramparts, are covered with 

a thick plaiilalion of trees. The entire circumference of the ditch 
is three furlongs ami one hundred and sc venty six yards, and the 
height of the vallmn is tliiiiy-lhrcc feet. The only entrance, 
now apparent, is at the north-west angle of the work, which is 
strongest and most perfect on its norlhciii and western sides. 

Edwaku IIydi:, Earl of Clarendon, one of tlic most distin- 
guished loyalists whoso talents wtro called into action during the 
reigns of Charles 1. and II. was born here, or at least in this vici- 
nity, on the 18th of February, 1608. His family, though not 
hitherto ennobled, was Very ancient and bonoiirahle, having inhe- 
rited the estate of Norbury, in Cheshire, from llie times of the 
Saxon dynasty. His father, who posscfsscd a competent fortune, 
was estciMiicd to he a man of great talents and erudition, and fre- 
quently sat in Parliament in the reign of Queen Eliziiheth ; bnt, 
retiring from public business after her demise, he devoted the 
latter y^ars of ins life exclusively to the improveioeiit of his pro- 
perty, and the education of his family. Voung Edward, in con- 
sequently, imbibed the elements of learning at home, under the 
tuition of the vicar of the parish. In his fourteenth year he was 
sent to the University of Oxford, with a view U* tlie cliurch ; bnt 
his elder brother, Henry, dyiug soon afterwaids, his father altered 
his first resolution, and dcteriiiined to bree d him to the profession of 
the law. While, yet very young, therefore, he was entered of the 
Middle Temple, and prosecuted lit« legal studies with gre^t suc- 
cess, assisted by his uncle. Sir Nicholas Hyde, then treasurer 
of the society, and afterwards Lord Chief Justic e of the King’s 
Bench. Being fond of literary pursuits, he at the same time 
made rapid progress in classical and general knowledge ; and, hy 
his superior qualifications, ushered himsedf into the acquaintance 
'of several of the drst characters of the kingdom for talents and 
gaming. Among these friend.s of his youth were Liurd Falkland, 
Beld^, Hales, Waller, Sheldon, SirKcnelm Digby, andChtlling- 
wo m | to the lienefit of whose, advice and society I\p ascribes 
future greatness. 


* After 
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After the requisite period of attendance in the Temple, Mr. 
Hyde was admitted to the hur, and soon aequirtd extensive piac- 
lice. A cause, in which he was employed by some merchants to 
defend tliem ai,^aiust ail unjust ciistoii]> house exaction, introduced 
him to tlie notice of Archbisliop Laud, (one of the commission- 
<^rs of tlwi Treasury,) who conceived so high an opinion of his 
ubilitics, lliat he expressed a desire to see him frequently, and 
took every opportunity to advance him in his profession. Tiie 
patronage of this illustrious prelate, wi)0 then enjoyed the highest 
power and influence at court, operatr-d with electrical force in fa- 
vour of the young barrister. He was treated by the judges and 
the superior counsellors with a degree of consideration far above 
any iawvcr of his standing. Business (lowed tu upon him ra- 
pidly ; and, hut for tiis resolution not to become a slave to his pro- 
fit )«sionai avocations, would have probably increased beyond all 
foniicr example, ^lill retaining his parlialily for literature ami 
polite conversation, however, he set apart several Iiours every 
day to these purposes, and never could be prc viiilcd upon to at- 
teud the circuits. The vacations were entirely devoted to general 
*»ludy, aud tjie company of his friends, whose number it was his 
constant endeavour to augment; liut he was cautions that all of 
them should be respectable for their rank, their talents, and their 
virtues. ' • . 

Mr. Hyde^s first appearance in the House of Commons was ni 
llilU, when he took his seal as representative for the borough 
of WoUoii-Bassct, in this county ; aud quickly rendered him- 
self conspicuous by a speech against the oppressions of tho Mar- 
Court This conduct gained him much popularity mnohg 

the 

(ij thii speech ieveral cxfrnordiiiary instances of it»e vexmiou? prorceit- 
•Mgs of the Marshal's Court are mentioned, and among others following. A 
i.iU2en having been rudely treated by a watcrinnn for resisting payment oi 
more ihflU his regular laie happened to bid him begone “ with his 
('.iKuding tonn earl's crest on his badge, which was in reality a swanV, upoa 
which he wus drugged bcfi-re the Marshal's Court, and heasiiy UiWii and im- 
prisoned, on the prciencq of hi.s hAv’n^ vpfitobnously didK>n< . 'd the d’j 
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tho advocates iur reform ; as did likewisp the oppoNition wiiiri: 
lie inanifeslrd to the disM»lulion of the Parliament, a tuoasiire 
•fthirh took place \cry shortly after, and was one of the most 
fatal steps in the administratioii of Charles. In the siirceodin^' 
Parliuiiiont Mr. Hyde, however, met with some d’flieulty in ajjaln 
securing his seat ; for the popular party perCeivina, that^ thou; 4 li 
patriotic in many of bis measures, bo was a tirin snppoiter of 
monarchy, and professed an iinallerabie devotion to tlie estahllsh- 
ed ecclesiastical government, endeavoured to find some flaw to 
nullify his election, but wore frustnited in tbeir allcinpts. Hvdr 
now abandoned the bar eiilircly, and devoltd his whole lime 
and talents to public nffairs, anticipating the impuilanl disens- 
sion^ which were about to occupy the attention of the house. In 
these he stood forward the resolute advocate of what hr helieved 
to he the established law; and, by ffpially restraining the en- 
cfoachmenls of tlie Crown and of llio people, obtained a hi^h 
rc^pnte with all moderate meiK Happy would il have been for 
Khiilaml if the majority of the Parliament hud acted upon Kirnihir 
principles. The hormis of ciril war might tlun liave been 
ed, and the rights of the commons established without tin' in- 
lerposition of the sword. Such, however, was lot llo* ordina- 
tion of fate. Tlie spirit of parly was too violent to await the 
slow progress of that giaduai reform, ot which only politoal 
systems are sasceptible, without the tncvilahle .se<ju< ot con- 
vulsions, which c;4U iievcT be allayed but by the antidote of military 
despotism, 

Mr. Hyde, aware of tbia itnporUnt tniLb, emhavoured to stem 
the torrent of jmpular zeal ; which, though its professed ohjecl 


fifty of an carl ^y ihe ignorant mivnoitier* On antUorr occhmoii a gcnilcroAri 
fcaviop b«cn wvnily tfdkUcd by a tailor for pa\ oif^u htf lull, callrtl him 
a base fellow, and laid hands upon him tn thrust him oul oi ihc room. 'Ih^- 
tailor ju’^tly irdlatcd at this outrage, (o|d liia enstOmer he *' vio5 an grod a ni o\ 
kt himself f’ tor which nord'i h<* wav summoned to ihc «ame court, nnd,sen« 
teoced to lose hii debt, lu lieu of damages for the vuppo'^ed insult to gentility. 
Clarendon's Life, p. T*. 
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vas to purify and resluic vigour to the. political frame> put it to 
the imtnincril hazard of an agonized dissolution. He avowed, 
une(|ui vocally, his dotektuinatiori to maintain the regaf authority 
iiniiiipaircd, ami indeed defended the royal prerogative and the 
constitution ill rlimcll and slate, the more warmly in proportion 

the ardour with wliioh they were attacked by the puritanical 
jiaity. At length when he saw matters had proceeded so far 
that an open rupture liecnme unavoidable, he iiUached liimself to 
the luoiiarchtcal cause, aiid was secretK admitted to the councils 
•cf i)ic king, 'riiis eiri ijiustaiice coiitinut d for some lime unknown 
to iIk 1( nlers of ihe ripii hi lean parly, hut was ulliinateh revealed 
«»y ;»n inlerei'pUd Ivlfer fi'um his majesty to the queen. Hyde 
Imppi riing to he* then at V»>rk, with the courl, was recalled hy the 
i^ii !i;uin 111 ; hut lia\irig due notice of the event, which occasioned 
the .‘^i.mmous, he deelim d compliance with it, and was conse- 
qiiuitly d< dared an outlaw, and exempted from pardon hy a spe- 
cial ^otr^ He now boldly threw off the mask which he had only 
consented to wear, in order the more effectually to serve his 
country; and was soon after nominated Chancellor of the Blx- 
cliequcr, and sworn of the privy council. This happened about 
the coniinoncemenl of the year 164»?, when he also received the 
honour of knighthood. 

In 1GI4, when the defi=at. at Ntiseby had rcnder(?d the royal 
cause irrt trievaldc, Hyde was selected to aUemt the young prince 
as one of his pninaneiit council, to watch over his safety, and 

dirc<‘t his proceediugs. He accordingly ncrompauied him in bU 
llighl from Kiigiand, first to the islands of Scilly, and afterwards 
to Jcrs<-\. Here the prince was commanded hy his inotlfer la 
n pair to her, at Paris,* He accordingly set off for the French 
ini'tropolis with Iit)rd Colcpepper only, the rest of the council 
declinim: to attend him. Hyde rtnnaiued two years longer in 
tin* island, diiriiig wincli time he phiniied, and partly executed 
his History of the R - ’icHion, a id wrote a reply to the declaration 
of IWliaiitent, clunu’Mg the king with having been the cause of 
the calamities which alliicted the kingdom. 

VuL. 11313. S Thia 





Tliis> of literary repose wuk in April l()l*<, 

by :i ooiiimaiid to aiU iul the |ninee in France.. ih3 u«’cor<jinj;ly 
srt sail for Caen, in Nonnaiuly, and llunco IraxclUd to Iwoiien, 
wlu re Vccciviiii;’ advice tliut tlic prince was «l tbe llai;ue, on l!ie 
e\e of sailing for Enuland, lie dclermincd lo follow liitn. Shortly 
after advices were received of the execution of the kiui:. when 
Iho prince (livpatched Sir Edward Hyde and l/»rd Cottiuj^lon as 
r.iHhassaii'ors to Sjiain. 

Sir Edward next retired lo Antwerp, wbeio lie if sided 
liil the defeat at Worcester forciMl Cdiaiiis one.* more In mi!. 
safety on the Continent, and to Fecal this Irii^ly connscihu* 
to Ills service. Hyde iiislanlly oheyod tie? suminons, and was 
ever after a constant attendant on his majesty ’a person fiurii!;; 
Iiis exile, In lb V7 he waji appointed Lord (‘hancellor of 
land, a post winch he accepted with jmiat unwillinmn ss. — 
After the Ri'storation he continual to hold this dislini;’uis!!ed 
slalion for several years, and was ree:arded as the kini;*s lirst 
and most coidideiilial rninisUr. His conduct in allayinir the fer- 
ment naturally excited hy that event was at once honoinuhle lo 
him as a man, and as a politician. He op])o.sed willi all his in- 
fluence and fdo<jiK‘Dce every attempt of the Royalists to revenife 
tin. ir sufforinqs; and iirued the propriety of the kiui»’s perform- 
ing' all the stipniatious with the Parliament, hy consenting to 
which alone, he had been enabled lo regriiii iiis font sovereignty. 
Nov. and snhstaritial honours now ilowod in upon hini. In the 
first ye'jr of the Restoration he was created a haron, and olertnf 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford; and in Itiftl, ho was 
fnrllitr honoured with the titles of Vlsconnt Cornbiiry and I'arl 
of Clarendon. He also received various grants from the Crown, 
which rendered Ins estate adequate to the mainicnaticc of his 
dignity. . 

Hut the good fortune of Lord Clarendon was not of long dura- 
tion. A short time after llio king's rcliiru it was discovered tlmi 
the Duke 6f York, having been attracted hy the charniBbf lii.s lord • 
ship’s daughter, had entercxl into aprivaie contract of maniage with 
1 . ‘ Ini', 
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tier. This incident avhk eagerly laid hold of hy the t]isap[K)intcii 
royalists, to prejudice Hie king against the chancellor, notwith- 
ibtunding the latUr cii>»rJaimcd a)! knowledge of the mailer. 
Charles, however, acted with more than usual justice and lihe- 
rality. 15eing cortviuced of the fact of a legal marriage having 
ht'cii actually accompli.shcd, he rrsisted every importunily to 
rounlejKMice its disavowal. A general reconciliation took jdace. 
'rile l.uly was formally introduced ul court as Duchess of York, 
and afterwjirds ga\o hirlh to two queens of liiighind. 

'I’his c-inhaimsvino- transaction having heon thus settled lo tlie 
cicinct Hop’s salisfarlion, inbst people thought him secure in the 
niv.tl favour; hut not iitauy years after, tiie frailty of his teiui.ro 
waK sufliri«‘jj!)v evinced. The Earl of Bristol, having laken soiiio 
di-likc lu hi& lonlship for oppo.sing the king’s marriage with 
un Italian piiticess^ exhihited various charges against him in the 
Jlouse of Loris, all of which, howevir, he failed lo substanliato. 
But scarcely iiad the chuucclior nqK lied these accusationa, than 
others were hrought forward; id which his enemies uuiir.ppily 
were more succcfisfiil. For having, iu the mean time, offended 
the mouurch hy expostulating with hiiii concerning his dissipa- 
tion, and the insults lie daily heaped upon the queen, by forcing 
his mistress, the Duchess of Cleveland, into her com puny. Lord 
l^larcmlon found himsdf no longer able to oppose Ihetr dcaigns. 
The king, forgetting all his fatUiful services t^ the Crown, gave 
him lip as u siicri%e to the national odium* The great seal was 
demande d from liim, in August 1G67 ; and he was required to va- 
cate all his offices of public trust. The^ House of Commons fur* 
IluT voted an impeachment against him,* hut the Ixirds refused to 
coiiunit him on that charge; aitd during the discussion^ on this 
point he. was ordered hy hm majesty to quit Uie.kingd<»tn, which 
he inirnedralf‘iy did, leaving heJiiud him an address to tiie House 
of Umls, iu wiiich he endeavoured to vindicate liiiiisclf from the 
iiiisropremilaiious of hie. accusers. Ills arguiueuU, however, 
wore of 'iio avail. On the contrary, his defence was voted hy 
hotfi houses to he a scaodaUutsHbcl; and a bill was passtnl ag;ii<ist 
^ S 2 him 
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him as a fni:i;itiro from justice. Thus the same indivuliial w!u> 
thiit3^ years beaire \^as bauishcd by Parliament as an adhereirt 
to his monarch, and who siitbzircd in the cause of royally from the 
purest motives, was again driven into exile by the very men 
wliosc fortunes ho had supported and upheld in the hour of ad- 
versity," 

Soon after his arrival in France Tie received an order from that 
court to quit the French dominions wiihout delay. He was at 
Rouen when the messenger rrrived with this unexpecled intelli- 
gence; and though exhausted by a journey in the depth of win- 
ter, he hastened to comply with the inhospitable mandate; and 
directed his course towanis Calais. By this time, however, his 
dislcmpors had increased to such an alarming height as to 
Ihreatoji dlssolulioa should he proceed on his journey. Neverthe- 
less, the Flench court renewed the order for his in.slant depar- 
ture. Shocked at the inhumanity of such a message, he sent 
for tl»e chief magistrates of the town, who anited in a warm re- 
monstrance against the cruelty of his treatment. In the interval 
the policy of the French government towards Knglag.d underwent 
a compklo change. Clarendon was now loaded with expressions 
of kindness; and had a special permission from the king to reside 
in any part of his dominioiis. He, consequently. Axed upon 
.Montpelier as the place of his retirement, where he resumed 
his literary pursuits with all the avidity of youth, and enjoyed 
the company and conversation of some of the most enlightened 
men in France. After an exile of seven years, he paid the debt 
of nature at Rouen on the 7th of December lf»7d, more ex- 
hausted by his*' misfortunes and prematnre infiriuiiies, than by 
length of ycars.*^ 

Of tile public cliaracter of lord Clarendon difterent estimates 
have been formed, according to the political opinions of the differ- 
^ ent writers who have toached upon the subject. By all, however, 
he^^allowed to have possessed considerable abilities, and great 
imlustix uiid application in the management of biisiimss. The 
stQad;^fmnd of monarchical and episcopal governmeAt, at a period 
\ when 
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when republican and puiituiiical principles threatened the au- 
niliilatiou of botli, it was natural for him to refuse too great con* 
cessions to a parly, whose olijcct was not merely to establish 
civil and religious liberty, but to overtiiiow entirely the existing 
order of things, and to introduce rebellion and anarchy into the 
kingdom. At the commencement of his Paiiiamentary career, 
lie acted with independence, and veheinenlly opposed the abuses 
of the court. His subsequuit ul1i<irice with the royal family^ must 
not Iheiefore bo imputed to a want of putrioUsiii, or to a love of 
tyranny. It wasilhe result of principle, and of a strong aversion 
to the violent measures of the Parliament, whose moderate etiurts 
for the restriction of the royal authority, and the extension of 
popular freedom, he uniformly supported. 

Viewed as a writer. Lord Clarendon is entitled to hold a high 
rank in the literary annals of his country. His Histories of the 
Rebellion in England and Ireland, as well as his Life a6brd 
the best details both • of the military and political transactions 
of that unhappy xna, of any author of his ajie, and are replete 
with anecdote and detiiicattons of cimracter. Some caution, how- 
ever, must be exercised in guarding against the naUiral bias of bis 
mind to favour llie royal cause ; for llniiigli intentional disingenu- 
ousntrss never appears in any of his narrations, there is a constant 
tendency to apologize for the measures of his own 'party, and 
to reprobate those of the Parliament. , In the delineation of his 
public cliaraclei's llic same propensity is visible; and the luxu- 
riance of his fancy, we suspect, is not uiifrequently predomi- 
nant over his sagacily and jiulgment. His style and inanoer 
of writing are in general manly and digniiied ; but bis periods 
are often spun out so long, as at once to destroy their force, and 
to obscure the sense of t(ic passages. The copiousness of his nar- 
rations also sometimes expands into tedious prolixity, and fatigues 
the mind without adding to its information^ or gratifying its curio- 
sity. Bat with all these faults, liord Clarendon must be admitted 
to be both an useful and an agreeable writer. His works, besides 
thosu already mentioned, were — A Review of the Doctrines of 
• S3 Mr, 







Mr. flohL.'sV Lf'viiitlum ; Two {.t-ncrs to llu* Ouko ;i»nl 
of York; on the laltor’s tMuUriicinv: Uj(* (.‘atliolit* religion ; A <,’ol- 
le*‘hoM of Tracis, amf iin ICjsmiv on Ihc l)i^|)av^ty holwcoa l]»d 
EskitL'i ami Contiitious of George, Diik<‘ of 11 tick in fjfi am autl Ho- 
bi i Earl of Essex.* 

CinL'\JAUK is a small village, rcin irkuMc for Ihc / xet llciA 
freefone quarries'!" in its imnutliatc vicinity, ami al.>o for liavitis; 
giveii birth to John dk (‘ihlm\kki, a Ci l; hr tt il inaliu inali- 
cian and philosopliicu! writer of llu* tliirUcnlh tviilury. lie was 
bred al Merlon Co!!e;‘C, and l>eca(fie such a prolicieiit in goonn^- 
trical scifcJice, that be was accounted l!i«‘ Archiiiu-jUs of bis ai^e. 
Baiij who fnniishc.^ us wllh a catalogin' of bis WTiliiigs^ speaks 
of bis talents und habits of rc.search in terms of the Iiigbcst 
praise. 

ULNDON 

is an ancient borongli and market-town, situalrd at tbe distance 
of nineU-six milc.s from l.ondou. Most of the lionscs are ranged 
in oncfctrcct, wbich is of corisiiltrai»1e length, and exlimds down the 
de<Ii^ily of a gentle crnineiire. This pljuu* sufTertd gnullv from 
lire in the year 174-1. U was formerly noted for its niiMiufaclory 
of silk Uvi.sl, hut that branch of trade bets now entirely decliticd 
!ix' re, Ko that the ehitf $uppoj't of the town at presei.t the cus^ 
tom of tfa\eIlerK, and the small sbure it posses%(‘s in tin; linen, 
dowlas, and bed-tick manufactories canietl on at Mire, and in the 
iKignbourbood. 11 in don is a borough b> prcsniplifui, go\*ri»ed 
by abaililfaml hnrgcsscs, and has returned two mem hers to Ear- 
l^.unent since the year of fienry VI. The elective fran- 
cliisi, according to the last flocision of Parliniuent, t» vested in 

the 

• Live^ of Urllith by .Tolin M.-icdi-nmiiU K?£|. 4to. l^ourl* 

ISO?. — Ham!*< Jlistury of En^i'lniKb V<d. V U.— Cbireiidaw'i History of tin* 
al-o Lifci of Eil«v.nd, Mail of Clarw’ndou.*' 17.yj. 

\ t It IS conimoiily sfiil ihut if>,« rrrtanr |>L'ft of tlic stouo Uicd iii buibiinj 
SwlS^ury Cathedral was oLlaiucd from this purisli. 
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the iiihahitanls of honso^ wiUiiii the borouEh, bein*? liouse- 
kee^iors and |»anshi<)iitir. not reothin:;- The Voters are 

estimated at two hundred and leu in iniinlxr, and are chiefly in 
llio intere.sl of Williiun Bc ekford, Ksq. M. P. of Foiilhili Abbey* 
The hailiil' is the retiirnini,^ oilieer.* 

llimlofi, al an early j)f riod, was the lordsliip of Thomas dc 
B< aneh.enp, Earl of \VaJAi<‘k. In the last, century it i^ave the 
title of jjaron to IJenr} Uyde^ son to the Karl of Clarendon ami 
IC«)e!;( ster. 

The cliurch of lliis town is a modern slruclnrc, and a chapel of 
«ase ifi the parish ehureh of E.^st-Knoyle. The li\in;i: is in the . 
preseiiliilion of tiio Lord CMiancellor, fa* njjivio. According to tlu? 
i*ariieni»enliiiy returns of llindon contains 1711 iionses, 

and a population of 7^1 pe)*sons. The petty sessions for ilindon 
di\i''ion of the linmhcd of llownton are held in re. About one 
mile east oT Hiridon is JJvrwick St, Lt-^manl, w'bicli, witli the 
rhapeliN of Sedghill, constitutes a rectory. In this parish is 
an old manor-house, built iu the time of King James I. or 
C'i.arUs 1. 

In the \jciniiy of this Iowa, on the iiQilh-wost, are distinct 
JS 4 marks 

* The P.)ton-ih of Hitulou U noted i:i the nnnafs of cleclKHseetinu for its 
vermiiix,. to l7 7j, on the cl.ruois ol i. I). and llicliaid 

l^q. were prc&cinyd to ibe tlou^c by Caltliorpt, Ks-j. and 

l uanra.s liecIvUird, Ksq. churning then* oept'Uem- with bubc-ry in obrnin.ng 
li.L j. se.as 1 \w Mlliii;: aicrabers reterted the rlnn*-, a:,d a fOioMiince having 
boon .»j)i.oio;cd It* the vubjiM t, icporlcd, tiuit n. ilhor the success- 

f s’ cn-elnl iU'S, nor Ao pvlitioiUTs, svcse duly elcctrsl, r.> all of either 

l»v li.* .or by ihcjr i.genls, had been gshlly of corruption. Mr. Dsin- 

d.;^, (litoci .re. saoved ilse lioUftC tur have tu bring in a bdl to disfranchise llie 
P.wrnui^!i U ii.udon, which wrts graRlcd, and tl»e Speaker was ordered not to 
a new v.-rii :s!i ihc Tlotn-e should deliberate on the repdft. The loll btoog 
lo‘ tonne ouMi s»t some iiOhnuality. a new one was prepared, but iliUalso 
wjs lost iKiui !i Mimhu CAuae } and a linrd was so much ohstruclod. that It 
Mas uiiiiutttetv »hojV'‘d, -nuJ ;< writ, fora new tleelion isMicd. flie tour 
eaudid.ites, however, ivere ordcrccHo bo propccnied. ulicn C.dihcrpe mid 
P.ethi^ud were su’vp.'iUed ; but Shut h and fioMls were found 
* lory uf llu.'ui^iis, Vol. Ill* lJ7. 
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marks of a consiilrrablo British village ; nufl, at a greater dis- 
tance, are vestiges of four other similar scillemeiils, placed on the 
projecting points of land on the south side of the Cheat Ridge 
Wood. 

*SrocKT<»-WouKS, situated near thn eastern extremity of 
this >\ood, and almost close to the* Roman road Ipa<ling to Old 
Sarnin, are likewise conjectured to he indications of a British 
town, as their position is lofty, and tiie ramparts hy wiiich they 
are surrounded and intersected are fur too slight for the piir|>o-.cs 
of military defence. According to 6k Richard Hoarc, these 
works occupy a space of sixty-two am s, hut are in a >ery imper- 
ftet state, the western houndary, ami many of the interior ditches 
and valla, having been defaced by a great waggon track which 
has passf d through them for many ages. The wood also covered 
a large portion of them, so that what now remains is most pro- 
bably only a part of their o/iginai extent. Near tlie centre is a 
.sing'ular little work of a pentagonal form ; and cast from it is 
another of larger dimensions, but more irregular in shape, and less 
clearly defined. There are now several entrances throiigli the 
boundary \allum of these works; but the only original one is on 
the east side, at the head of the valley, in digging within the 
area the antiquary last mentioned di.scovt'red a great variety of 
Roman coins, pieces of brass, nails, fragments of millstones* bricks, 
lile.s, with British and Roman pottery. In short, all the ves- 
tigys jbf human residence and settlement. So numerous, indeed, 
are Roman'eoins here that the labourers employed to dig the 
dints throw them up, and sometimes leave them among the stones, 
iorgetting, from their abundance that they are objects of anti- 
iiuarian curiosity,* 

, ' . FONTlIiLL. 

* In rorrobjprafion of the opinion that thCHC worki form the site of on an- 
cient British town, wc may observe lhal they answer the dewriplion ^iven 
by the Ronian auxhuts of the i*. rient towns of the Gauls and Britons. 
in mentioning the city of s»ive idulu.ii observes,*' Ojtpidum anlfm Briianni 
90canl sikas imjicdUus valio atqni /essu munitrpnt .** — WItat fiie Bri- 

tons 
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FONTIllLL-ABliEY, 

the seat of AVilliam iieckfun], Ks(|, M. P. is about two miles 
80!illi“West of HiiidoJi. Tliis iiia^uificcnt auJ uuirjite niaiision 
is justly ro^^arded as one vf the modern woiiders of the \Test 
of Efij^^Iaud ; and w]»cLhc;r it be considered in tlic 
or in its subdivisions^ it most excite aslouisluueiit aiui delii^hl. 
The house, |diuitations, and natural features of the place are 
all peculiar; and cacli is entitled !«► a particular and minute 
description. Indeed, without a very circumstantial account it 
will be impossible to furnish the stranger with adccpiate informa- 
tion. or that veihal delinealioii which shall at once do justice to 
tlic writer’s ideas, and satisfy the demands of the v Limited 
as lh(‘ present work is, this task will be impossible; and, besides, 
tlie proprit'lor of this sphoidid mansion has iutimatHl a wish that 
we would svithhold particular descriptions until the works bo far- 
ther advanced, and their whole forms and characteristics be ren- 
dered decidid a ud permanent. Wc must submit: nt the same 
time it is lioped that Mr. Bockford will excuse us for attempting 
to sketch a few imirkitig peculiarities of the grounds and mansion 
of P^mlhi)l-Ahl)t•y. 

Tlic natural and scoiiio features of this place arc bold, grand, 
and fme!\ diversified. Neorly the wholi^ of an eminence, which 
gradually a.scemls from the open cfuiiitry on the north, and from 
a fine iiiclo-seJ country to the south, is cohered with woods, 
some, of which is of ancient growth, but llie greater part of mo- 
dern plantation. From the apex of a hill, amidst this grove^ 
j’i.'sos the lofty tower, turrets, pedimcnlsv pinnacles of a 

Biansiuii^ 

toin» c.'ill n town is nolhiug m<»rc thiiii R thick wood environed will! a ditch 
and minpart. Sirabu makes a similar rciiwrk, Korvm wbfs/' sa\s this 
autlior, '' neniom, Inthswm enim cirav, dcjeclh ohstiwiut ar(>orilws 
Hbi cofUiiuctU tugurus «■< ipsi valuer ct armevti HiibuliniUtr^^ Their io« ns 
arc woods where tlicy cut down the trees, build huts, and live together 
with, their herds. Ciusw de Bello Gldlico, Lib. V. C-p. VUl. StuU 
• Xieofi. Brit. 
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inansiou, called the abbey, which assumes, externally, the cha- 
racter of an ancient nionnsHc editice. It consists of a central 
lower, about 270 feet in height, a lofty entrance hall, or vestibule, 
a wing, or Iransc^^t, exkiiding from the tower to the east, and 
two otiRT wings, branching olt‘ from the centre to the north 
and south. The eNlerior clc\atious of each of tliese jntrlions is 
disbiniihu' to the others, and each is appTopri.iicd to. llu; diilcrent 
aceomraodatioiis and purposes of an itm! eoininodious man- 

sion. State rooms, gullery, lihrarhs, ealiag rooujr:, paiiouis, 
druwijjg-rojmis, iko. Kc. fitted up in a truly splentli.I style, and 
adf.’nu<l will) the e'lojct-sl worLs in literature siiid IIjo line arts, 
con^piie lornuior I'onthili-Abbcy a place singularly inhvi stjug 
to liie eoinioi'iseur, to the artist, and to ovtry man of taste. The 
buildifig l)us been chiefly, erected from ti c designs of JauiiS 
Wyatt, 1\^4]. architect; * but many of the most emiin nt artists of 
the country ha\c been employed in embellishing the inti rior. 

Of the former house at Fonthill only a .small fragnnmt now 
rcHiains, which is situated at the dtstaiico (»f nearly a mib; and u 
half north -cast from the present mansion, ft was built in 17ii'5, 

. by the late Alderman Beck ford, in place of a former house 
also erected by the same gealleman, which was destroyed by 
fire.f The whole was constructed of while freestone, quarried 

within 

• At the time this acconnt is penned, we have to r.oiic^e and l.imont the 
accidi'nlal draih of Mr. Wyr.tr, who overtiwoed in a efuriot, nr.ir Warl- 
boroiighi in ihiy, county, ills shuU wa>i fractured by the fall, and lii^ donth 
almost immediately epsned. This gcmlvtuBn had been employed ro execute 
some large in Wiltshirri particularly tin* gteat nitcrationt of Salisbmy 
cattiedral ; the imilding of Fontbill Abbey'i cMtlarging and altering Wilton 
l^usc, &c. — St^e Momhly Magasiim for Oct. Gent. Msg* S?i>« dlUo* 

t The less sustained by ^r. Beckford on tliis occaaion was cstlm^fLed at 
upwards of 30,0(»0l. of which sum only 6,000b waa insured* It w^as never- 
theless borne by hitu with forUiude. VVhen informed of the accident 

which happened to the house, he calmly todU out his ]K>cket'baok<SDd 
to write. The messenger, astonished at' his composure and flppnrbnt iitdif- 
fcrcixce, asked him what lie was doing;, only calcuinting,*' he readied, 

the expense of rebuilding it.'* . ’ ^ ^ ' 
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v^itliin half a mile of Iho Kpot where it stood, and consisted of a 
body, or centre, vrltli two uniform win^^s atlaciied to it by 

light elliptical Doric colonnades .In fro»il v. as a shperb portico of 
the Corinlhien order, ascended by a isfili'e lii'ght of steps. The 
basement story, which was rusticated to the iieight of thirteen 
feet, contained an arcj'cd Egyptian iiall, eigi<ly-h\fe feet bin inches 
in leijglli, and Ihirly-eigbt feet six inches in brcHiUh, sn|>porte(i 
hy immense piers of solid stone. Muiiy of the apartments in this 
house were filled up in a Mry splendid style. besidt-N an ele- 
gant library filled with choice and valuable books, almost' every 
room contained some interesting paintliurs, cabinets, and oilier 
works of art. The grounds around the house were also duo, atuJ 
highly beautiful.* 

Fontliill ancieutly constituted the lordship of the family of 
the Giffards, and is still called Foiithill-Giitard,. to disli jgetsir 
it from a contiguous ^larish daiominat^id Fouthill-Uisbop. la 
the reign of King John, it was suiTcndcred to that moaaich, 
by the then propri'dor Andrew Gififurd, with consent of his 
legal heirs. In the reign of Edward Ilf. John Muudnit, who 
was summoned to Parliament among the bnrom^, > pusssessed 
it, and left it with his other e.slalr^s to his gTiiiul-dauglder 
Maud. It next came into the possesJiiou oF ' Reginald do West 
Lord de la Warr, fronv whose family it wont to William Lord 
MouHns. This nobleman bequeathed it to his daughter and 
heiress Eleanor; who. conveyed it hy marriage into the family of 
the Hungerfords. lU subsequeuL possessors were the .Mervins, 
from whom, through his maternal grandriiidher, the prcst'nt pro^ 
prictor is lineally descended Fouliii!! was possessed, at one 
lime, by the Cottiugton family, as appears by an inscription on a 
stone in Batli-Ahbey chttreh. . 

In concluding our short notice of this celebratctfseat, it seems 
proper to slate a few particulars of the life of the late William 
BECKrojp, Esq. who may be justly ranked among the most 
^ distin- 

• w* 

* ♦ i'or a particular account of tills hou«!e, its collection of pictaro.s and 

curiosities, see Britton!s Bcautici of WillsUire, Vol. I. 
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disliiiguislied citizens of London. This genllcinan was hoin in 
170(5^ aiul was bred to the honourable pursnit of merchandize. 
In his mature years he took an active part in llic puhlic aHairs 
of the city ; and» after passing tiiroiigh the ordinary gradations, 
'«rns elected, in 1763, to the important odicc of lord mayor. During 
Lord North’s famotis admitiistration he was one of the represeii< 
iatives for London in Parliafucnt, and rendered liimsclf consp - 
cuons by his firm support of the riglits and privileges of the peo- 
ple. In 1770 having been a second lime elected lord mayor, it 
was his duty, at three ditTereiit times, to present pelilioiis to hia 
Majesty, from the Citizens and Livery, praying for a redress of 
grievances. The last of these petitions gave occasion to that 
memorable extempore reply to his Majesty’s answer, which the 
great Lord Chatham dignided by saying, that in it ** the spirit 
of Old England spoke.” Mr. Bcckfonl survived only a few weeks 
i^er this interview, having been* carried otT by a fever on the "Jlsi 
of June, 1770, when the citizens, to express their admiration of 
his public services, ordered a statue to be erected to his memory 
in the Guildhall ; aud recorded in the inscription his magnani* 
inous speech to the king.* 


£ast-Knoyx.e, a small village, situated to the south of 
Hiudon, is remarkable for having been the birth-place of the 
celebrated architect and Imaihenialician, 8ta CHniSTOPHKR 
WuF.N, who was born here on the 20ih of October, 1632. 
He was the son of Dr. Christopher Wren, rector of the parish, 
who placed him at an early age iiudcr tho tuition of the famous 
Dr. Busby, of Westininsiter School, whence he was sent to Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner. Here his pro^ 
gress in matbeniatics was so rapid, as to excito the admirajtion of 
several of thw mo^l eminent characters in the University. Hi$ 
invenli^ in mecliauics indeed, eveii while a boy, were cousidered 



lescription of tbij cenotaph, »ee Vpl. X. p. 455^. .»f " '!^*>*o* 
Taiid.'* whfte the reader will find the .speech UanjbCrilfea ^ at 
See also DdUon't Beauliei of WUishire, Vol. 1. p« etL 
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as a very exkaordiuary, and ceitainly evinced ageniu® of the first 
class. At the nge of he wsis fixed upon to fill the astronomic 
chair in Gresham College, London, wiiich he held till the year 
IGGl, when he was chosen Saviliaii Professor of Astronomy at* 
Oxford, and was created Doctor of Civil Law. About this time Dr, 
Wrdn lihewise commenced his pi*oftssioiial career as an architect, 
hciiig appointed to assist Sir John Denham as survt'y or- general of 
hi ! Majesty works. In 16(13 he became a member of the Royal 
Society, the fame of which he advanced by many useful and va- 
luable discoveries in ditferent branches of science, lii 1G65 he 
travelled into France to survey some of the principal buildings of 
that country ; and, at his return, was nominated architect and one 
of the commissioners to conduct the rcpaiis of the old cathedral 
church of 8t. Paul, in London. On the death of Sir John Denham 
in 166S, he succeeded to the office of survcyor-gtarral of the- king's 
works. The same year he finished that inaguifictMil edifice the 
Theatre at Oxford ; and began the building of the Monuineiit to 
oonimctnoraic the fire in l^ondoii. In 1673 he resigned his pro- 
fessorship; and the following year received the honour of knight- 
hood. In IGSO the Royal Society elected him lh»?ir president, whiU 
he was employed in the erection of the beaisliful church of Sh Stiv 
phen, Walbrook, which is regarded by most writers as the master- 
piece of this distinguished architect. His next great works were 
large add ions to the pulac-C’S of Hamploti Court and Winchester, 
Greenwich Hospital, and Chelsea Hospital, the last of which h« 
I'xeculcd wilhoul siil.iry, or reward, in order to promote the gene- 
rous purpose for which it was designed. In 1 70S he was named 
one of the commissioners for building fifty new clmrclics in l,ondon, 
and its vicinity. Many years before, he had begun the noblest of 
all his architectural clforlR, the Cathedral of St. Paul,* which is 
beyond doubt the mcKst magnificent Protestant church in tho 
world ; and even excels the cathedral .of St, Peter at Rome in 

tho 

• Td^ a hiatOYV aarf dcscripti^’n of St, Cathedral, see Vol. X. of 

(lit- ^ , «vh«re tiie rcMlcr «Uf ace a mure detailed accoiuit of the hte of 

^’luislophcr, together with n lUtof Ids ptirK^ipal arcliitecuiral vrurlu. 
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tlip granJenv niul of its exterior nppearahee. It was 

iiiustK'il in 1710, tliiricou years pi evious to the death of its illus- 
trious builder, an event which occurred on the 2-5th of February* 
1723 ., 

JSii* C!iristopher Wren was twice married, and had children by 
both his wives. 11c likewise sal twice in Parliament, once for 
Plyuipton, in Dc\onshirc, and again for the united corporations of 
'VVcxnioiilh and Mclcoialje Regis, in Dorsetshire. Whether he took, 
an active part in poll lira I aOiiirs is uncertain ; but it is probable 
tliat. he did not, as we jiresume his initid IT^l^st have foiuid aufli- 
dent cniployincnt in his professional and philosophical pursuits, 
which hove cricled for him a luoiiumeiit of glory, that oau perish 
only in the general wrick of taste and science among mankind, 
f mlcpendent of his merit us an arcliilcct, the discoveries atchieved 
by him in a**ronoiuy, and in the ollur branches of natural phi- 
losophy, es.tillc inm to rank among the great hriit factors of the 
human race.*^ 

MEilR 

•is a smivll mar-* el-low n and parish, situated in an angle of the 
county hnrdtiiiig on SouiejMtsliirc and Dorsetshire; and, frem 
this circumstance, its name is supposed by some writers to have 
been derived. In the reign of Henry III. it was the liudship 
of Edmimd, Earl of Cornwall, and had a castle belonging to it, 
which occupied the summit of an adjoining emiuenre. Very fiw 
fiaees of tills fortress now reiuaiii; but the knoll on which it 
stood is still denoininalcd CasUc-liill, in memory of its ancient 
appropriation, us the site of a baronial mansion. The Fh ince of 
Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, is the present lord of the manor. 

This town is said to have boeii formerly of considerable import- 
ance* and he.8 unfloubtedly possessed u market fiom a i • 

Uloi. 


* An uccouut r>r hb mure impurt^^nt luvcntiuna and phii 
will l>e friund in the *• Hi.mry of Ihe Uoyal Si 
Sprat, Xii^hop of IlodicMrr ; in Wurtl‘» Lives of the 
am and in ll.c PHrcriulia,*' 
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mole perioil, Ihoiigli the privilege nsccms occHsiorially to have 
Jain ilonnuut. It is wow, h<iv*c\er, oxcreiW oo the I’l'iirsday of 
every week ; ami here are besi(te‘s two large atiiitial fair*<. I’he 
chief support of Move is ils mniiniachiry of English nluwlas and 
bed-tic’king^, which is priucipally cuiried o)» by the women, and 
givis crlipbymeut to many persons in the ntighhoiiring villages 
and hamli Is, 

Tin.' Loose s of this town are both hiditlfMcntly huilt and ill ar- 
Tungod. In I lu- centre stands a small cross, or inaiktl-house. The 
church, howevtr, is the only building here worthy of notice j and 
this is a spacious etlilit-c, with a Immlsoine stpiarc lower atlaclud 
to the end. lu this church was forms rly a cliauntry, 

<icdiuiled to tiic ItlcKsni Virgin,*^ in which John, J.ord.JSto«iio!i 
l»y his tLstaincnt, dated Aogust 8, 1184, ordered his body to lie 
htini f|, appointing that the whole revenue of all his lamK pur- 
chfocil of Edylh Clayton, in this parish, should be employed for 
the amtniouunce of a, priest to jiniy for his son I every day, and 
for Ihc soiils'of his ancestors ; as also to cclehrule his obit yearly, 
with the obit of Katlmrlrie his wife, ami all his ancestors.’* 

The biwn and parish of Mere, according to the Parliamentary 
n turns of 1811, coiitaia 467 houses, and a poptilalioii of 2211 
persons. In 1801, the booses were esticimted only at Ibl, and 
tiio inhabitants at d81 in number. This report must apply ex- 
clusively to the town, 

FiuNcts fjOHj) CoTTi?JGToi«, a Celebrated statesman in the 
reign of Charles 4. was burn i«, or near Ibis town, but the precise 
date ofhi^ birth is uncertain, as wdt as the condition of bis family. 
Having passed much of the early part of his life in Spain, under 
the charge of Sir ClmtiCfli Cornwallis, he obtained an accurate 
knowledge of the Spanish jolmraticr and lauginu^e, and is said to 
have grmtly affectcd'tijfa garb and grave deportment of that na- 
“iioiU4 On bis return to EiUjUnd he was constituted dirk of the 
t but soon mat again to Spain, and continued the re for four 
' b( ing to England, he was created a baronet, 

.y of bis Slajestj's approbation of his services. He 

was 
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vns likowisc apjiolntcd soeivtary to Prince Charles, but was re- 
strainrj from further preferment f»y the fleclared enmity of the, 
favoni ite 13uckingham.* Soon after the tiealli of that nohlemau 
however, wliicli happened about four \ears snbse.'piciit to the 
demise, Sir i'Vancis was noiiiiiiatcd Ciianeellor ami Under 
Treas’ircr of the P\< ho<pKT. The followiin? year he was sent as 
ambassador to Sj>ai.j to ncirolixile a treaty of peace with that power; 
and bein-'* snccissful in hib mission, was, at his return, created 
Baron of Hatiworlh, in ^liddlesex. He was next advanced to 
tlie ollices of Lord I'leasurer and Master of the Court of ^Vards, 
and iu'hl tlu se distiii^iiished stations lilt llic bitiakiny: out of the 
rcbtHioiu wlien he lost all, by his faithful adhereniT to tlic 
royal i\y!se. in HI tit lie once more went to Spain as joint am- 
hassador with Sn* Ivivvard Hyde, aftirwards Lord Clarendon 
and divd at N’ali.idolid about the year Kwl, in the 77th jrar of 
his wlicie he was iiileired with the honours due to his 

rank. I 

xMr. Fiuxc i.s I'uTTr.ii, cehhrated for hi« meehaiilcal inven- 
tions and iiiiitinons writiuiis, was lit; i wise a native of this 
town, and was horn at l!u vicarairc-house in LVJl. Afti r ac- 
q^uirirn^ the jUilimenN of ciucation at Worcester’ School, ho 
became a member of T/inity Cullci^e, Oxford, whi n; l.c took 
his de;’:n cH in arts ; and, isiierii^ into hid\ oi\!vrs, Mitsa cdcd his 
fallier in the rectory 4>f Kilininoton, in De vonshire. Here, ac- 
cordin'; to lilt* author of '' Mae,na Britannia,’' lie ltd a siuL;Ic 
nionkiidi life,'^ chiefly tn*j’ni;c‘d in his favoiiiile purMiit, mechii'* 
nics. Several valuable discoveries r lative to construction of 

hv’dnmlic 

• • The can^e of t?Hj» enniify was Isvo-f'jJO ; firar, tht' odvlcc he gave King 
’ Jarntw against permiuiiig the Priu»*f; of Wales to visit Spatu, a journi'y which 
the Duke had ^t*t his mirul upon «ccoi\dly, the hntivst bolclnvss he 

displayed in asscrliii*;; ** of tht* Spaniard in liie treaty of mai- 

fiage,** which the FfiiK'e>.|l|!iildViicl/in had broken otT. on the pioti nrc of 
theSpaiiuh Court iioTer Intending to fulfil it. — Clarendon's, llis. y of the 
liebellion, VuC L p, 1 !. foh edit. 

t Granger’s Biographical History, 11. JlU. — Birch’** ’** Lives of IlL.!s iou* 
Persons.” ^ - 7 
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hydtaulic machines Vere made by this divine^ and communicated 
at diiterent times to the Royal Society, of which he was elected 
a memter in testimbny of his merits. The notion of curin«;^ dis- 
eases by the transfusion of blood from one individual to anoUier 
is also generally attributed to Potter; but he seems merely to 
have suggested the opinion, and^to have left it for iiie considera- 
tion and discussion of professional men. Hts chief literary work 
is intituled " An Interpretation of the Apocalyptic Number 666,*’ 
in which ho attempted to prove that it tontaiped the perfect cha- 
racter of Antichrist’s Government. This publication was highly 
commended by Mr. Medc, author of the " Interpretations of the 
Gospel/* who speaks of it os ** the happiest book that ever came 
into the world, and such as cannot be read but with admiration /’ 
Potter died at an advanced age, about the year 167S.* 

Whitesheet-Camp, so called, from the liill on which it is 
placed, is situated to the north-west of Mere* This encampment 
is strongly fortified by nature on tbree sides ;,and on the fourth it 
is defended by three ditches and valla, termiir^iitg itt ow, on the 
sides most dlilicuU of access. This area withint llie ihnennost 
vallum measures fifteen acres; and ilie circumference of the. out- 
ward ditch is four furlongs and one hundred dnd ilfly-two yards. 
All the entrances to the area of the uttreuchment are on the level 
side. That through the cTCtortbr vallum, additional works. 

Sir Ricliard floarc js of opinion that tbiy encampment was origin 
tially a British work, with a single ditch; and supposes, that 
the other two wfere added at a period, and probably by the" 
Saxons, 

. :^TOUR- 

' ♦ Sfe an account of John 

biey«>Ms; ijnlhnate friend* ^n,yol^U, 

*oat in and- jfeighirociitb 
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the seat of Sir Richar^l (L'dII Hoare, Bavt. * is ab^nt two miles wesf 
of IVlei’c. , Tills- cslate OLTupics the extreme ver^e of the counly 
and, from its peculiarity of boundary, is prcsuincd to liave been 
the pro[u.Tty of u sSaxon nobleman at the iirst forniutioii of shires. 
In* the tinic of Richard li. Sloarton tras the lordship and scat of 
John ,(h Slaurtoii, who was high-slieri^* for tho counties of Dor- 
set and .Somerset. . A descendant of bis; AVfMiam de Slourton, 
was kniirbt of the shire for this county in the rei^n of Henry V. 
His son and heir, JhAit de SfoHrton, was kYrightcti by Henry VI' 
for his "alianl conduct in tlic wars with Fninee. He was also 
returned sherilF of Wiltshire twice during this ri l^n. In the 1 9th 
of Henry VI, 410 «>btained a grant from the king, for diverse 
deer leaps m hivS park at Stourtoii/* as also fur free- warren for all 
bis dcmcsiw? lauds aiid w^oods^ there; and also for an annual fair. 
The same monarch created him Raroii Slourtois of Stourton, In 
the 26tb year of his reigft. He died the 2d of Edward iV. 
and left Stmirton^ and other propcHy, to his son and heir, 

se€C;iijd Lord »SVo*cf*t 4 >n, Among the descendants of 
this farUyly^ who eontinued lords of Stourton till the beginning 
of the eigliteeiitfa ceiitury, we find thul IViUinm, fourth l^rd 
Seourion, directed by his will, dated tiV2'2, that Ids lu>dy should 
be. interred in the chtfpci of lli^ Virgin, within the chiircli of 
Reter a| Stourton. His brother amt heir, 27tli of 

Henry VI il; also required to bg buried in llie north nil/* of the 
parisji church. This bord wa» , succeeded Ly u son named H7/- 

^ ‘ ' . Ufiuit, 

* Ta this* Uic liicr&ry i^ad at-.tliiuariuii vv<#rld k iieJtbi'Rd for 

#oaie ve'ry atiU &» ihcy imiMy of topo- 

grjiphif^i iiat^ins detnumt our ndUec here'. of a tin*. > si’ 

tiilhof UteT'jtiffi, ^tv of »v/o ; A Tour i 

Ittflacfd, or.« vyl, Svq. ; and AnciciU WntytiiriT, iftiwi In . 

hii H'htuc, part ot lot muct* ^uthui t 

(rfwiHre; .,!alji6c wm« ucwWlijjirf |to ^W"riti! t)wat» ,- 

' ^ :•• • ’•■iW'A*-'*;- • ' u!>» 
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linmj 'wlio was twice married^ and had a numerous family by his 
-first wife. iJharUs, the eldest, inherited his title and the chief 
part of his property,* ami left tiiem to hi.s son, John, who 
dyin^ without issue, was succccdc*! by his brother, Edwards 
IVilliiim, hia son, was the tenth Ijord Stourton, and signalized 
hiiijscirby his firm adherence to Hie fortunes of the Sliiart family, 
ns did likewise his sun, Edward, who died in his fatf)ei*^s life- 
time, leaving a son called HViiam, afterwjirda eleventh Lord 
Stourton. This nobleman died in April^ IGSB, am! left his title 
and property to; Edward, his 'eldest son, who, in the reign. of 
Queen Anne, sold the manor and , estate of Stnuiton (o 8ir 
Thomas Mercs, Knight; from whom, or from whose heirs, it 
was purchased in 17:20, by Henry tloare. Esq. an ancestor of 
tiie present possessor. He gavb it the name o:' i:<tourhead. and 
soon after commenced a new mansion, from designs by Colin 
Camphel), architect, f Among various alteralions that liavc been 
made to the house since its originnl crectitm, are two wings 
which wore added in 1798. These arc appropriated to a picture 
gallery and library; and, with the other apartments, contain a 
very valuable and choice collect ioa of paintings, dnvwings, Ixioks, 
and curiosities. In the presimt work, it would occupy too much 
space to specify and describe all these : we^an only point out a 
few of the most celebrated : - ^ 

An Allegorical Pice4J, by Carlo- Maratti, da considered a pic- 
ture of great merit It repfesentR^be Mafi|nis Piiiiuvicini, in- 
troduced by a genius to iiic painter, who is^sitliug wiiii a canvas 
; ' . T2 pr( pared 

4 ' ‘ i 

* This CliArlci, acvenlh Lord Stowlun, was the person, who, wit^tUe ukJ 
of nU Tour *ou», mwfilef^id »tjd*'!»iv with wU^to n;«i l«iu 

loiip at s firlancc, and buirfed lheir b<«he« fmeen feet dct p'in tl**; oafih. 'H.t' 
'ir<Jcrer» for wme thWe escaped detecliofl ; but llie whole ivcrar.cnre Ih ing 
tiervisirth d>6cuvcrfdj bis Lbrd5|n!p auiferert fortib crime at'Sf.jliyhury, 

\ LW, having bmt bandied in a Halter, <}\\ ttccoiuUol lus quality. 
^ /i body wafcinicrrcti in Salisbury Casbcdrah^Vido Ante, p. i; i. . 

lids gentlr»'«n btu acquired gome <w»e fro h| bulbiing Wu^n^tea;! Hoy^r, 
aud by pabtuitmg^^ '* VnnuiW CrUrnlcy /* - 
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prepaioil to paint Lis portrait Tlirec graces attend the artist; 
«iid above is an angel holding a crown of laurql over the head of 
tlkC marquis. In the back gromul are two figures^ one of whicli^ 
in armour, is relating the heroic actions of the marquis to the 
other who is recording them mi a shields in. letters ^of gold. 

Augustus and Cleopatra, an historical piece, by Ilaphacl 
Meogs. The subject of this picture has becii taken from the 
following spirited and eloquent passagO in the Life of Mark 
Antony, by Plutarch*-^' A few days after the death of Mark 
Antony, Csesar made Cleopatra a visit of condolence. She was 
then in au undr<>ss, and tying negligently on a conch ; but when 
the conqueror ciiteied the aparUnent, though she had iioUitng on 
hut a single robe, she arose Imstily, and threw herself at his feel. 
Her, hair tlislievolled, her voice trembling, her eyis sunk: in 
short, her person gave yon the image of ber luiud ; yet iu this 
depiorahje condition there were some remains of that grace, that 
spirit and vivacity, vildch had so peculiarly atumalcd her former 
charms; still some gleams of her uati ye elegance might be 
seen tp ^^der ovt^ter. melancholy countenance.^^ 

Elisha reotqring the Widow’s Son, by Rembrandt. This 
picture was prmjiented to the family by Bishop Atlcrbm y. It is 
a dark, solemn, and powerful painting; but, in the «.>|)i}tion of 
Gilpio^ f il.waifts a whole^aml the propitet a cSuiracter.'*'* 

' Tlje i^pe of the Sdfciucs, by Nicolo Poussin, is owe of the 
patptor's^ Huciat pieces. The muscular dclinoaiions of all tlie 
figurt-*' are admiatble. 

Tho^Judgment of UarcaloSy by the same artist^ This fine pic- 
ture w$tscngmred;by Sir ;jEbb^^ . 

St. John in a Charger, by Carlo Dolci : a 

very b<-auliful pa}|tting> .... : 

A Holy* Family, by, P^chi Barto^m^o St. Mar^ The 
.plciareo- of ifiia njoi^ter dre ^ttemciy aearro a;^o im Italy. Ho 
wad a friar in ibo convemt of St. Mark at Plq^sce^ and contempo- 
wjf wUli RapbaeJI d^0/bino> . . 

^ ^Dlnna 
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DiariR and her Nymphst,. by ZuccharcUi ; a very pleasing pic- 
ture, in a frame exquisitely carved by Gibbons. , , . 

^ A View of St. Mart's Palace at Venice, by Canaletti ; also 
two smaller views that city by the same painter. 

A Landscape^ with '^y Claude Lorraine. It has been 

engraved by VivaiTS* > * 

Flight inl(( Egypt, by Ci^lo Slaratti* This picture is de- 
serthed by Bellciri in his life ^ that artist. 

A Moon Light, with Gypsies sitting round a Fire, by Rem- 
brandt. This very curious and powerful picture has been en- 
graved by Earlom. ' It has also been etched by the artist him- 
self. ‘ . 

St. John in the Wilderness, a tuie and spirited sketch on paper, 
by Titian. This appears to have been the first design, tor the pic- 
ture he painted in the church of Sancta Maria Mdggiore at Ve- 
nice; tlie only altoratiop regards the posture of St. John, who is 
represented sitting in the one, and skindrng in the other. The 
situation of the Lamb is precisely the same. 

Mary Magdalen' wosbing Our Saviour's Feet; another very 
fiue bkach on paper, by Paul Veronese, This ^w?^ the ori-. 
ginal design for his celebrated picture in' the Durazlb Palace at 
Genoa. 

A Holy Family, painted on veHoin, by Leonardo da Vinci. 

A Moon Light, by Vemet ; also a Suii,1lKj£^,'by that artisL 
The Adoration of the Magi> by ‘ tadoVico CardL commdnly 
called Cigoli. This picture was painted for the Albiizi family 
at Florence, and formed the attar-pieoe in the ebapel belonging 
to that family in the chutcli* of j^fotro Afaj^iorc. It is iascrihed 
with the painter's naOie and date; and is esteemed one of his 
fotest productions* / v , 

The Meeting of Jacob.and Esao/by Rabade TivqlK - . 

(-amestiTs, by Michael Atfgele da Carravs^o. 

David ami Goliath, by Fitocescb MMb, \ 

A Mndona and Child; by Guerciiio^ in hia finest manner. 

^ ^ ^ ' Aland* 
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A lAiiulsriipe, Peasants* going to Market at Break of Day, 
an exquisite picture^ (iV Guhisborotigh. 

A Landscape, representing the Lake of Nemi, with, figures of 
Diana am! her Njinphs, by AVilson. The works and merits of 
this artist are ut length duly appi-eciated and valued. Some of 
his pictures have lately sold for high prices.'* . 

Two Pictures, \\ilh horses, cattle, sheip^ &:c. by J. Ward, 
R. A. wliose paiiiUngs of such subjects arc certainly of firsi-rato 
merit. 

A Landscape, with a group of, figure's, representing Diana 
and Action, by A. W. CuIcotL R. A. is a picture which 
aitracled inueh notice and eominendatioa in the Royal Acudciuy. 
It i>, inJeeil, a most bountiful and ifiteroting work of art. 

Woman and (‘liildren in a i:*tonn on Salisbury Plain, by 11. 
Thomson, R. A,; the Shiji wrecked Bailor scaled on a Rock, 
by the same artist. Both those are plctnrci» of powerful etilct; 
and arc calculated to awaken strong syuipalby io tlic spoclalor, 
Jn colouring, compos!iiiioii, and expression, they display singular 
akilfttluess aud taste. Another verv powerful picluro by tin* same 
artist fronr the st^y of the^' *Red-Cross Knight, in Bpenccr’a 

Fairie Queene/' is ako a fine specimen of English art. 

Drawings of .Salisbury Cathedral, by Turner, besiflcs humer' 
ous skclchcs^aud 4<^wlogs by other lining aitisls of this ( oniitry : 
in .patrooi 2 ittg wboiii ,tlie proprietor of Stourlicad has at once 
eviitceil mUoh good and liberality of senliment. 

The oirty-0liei!: we aliall monlion nrc seven very beau* 

tifuL water-colour Drawingis by Da Cros. The subjeds arc, 
Views.pf Tivgli;^ the AtupbUbeatre at Rome; tho^Crand Water « 
fall at Tcrfii;, and ayiew of Conktanitne’s Arch at Romo. 

The truth pictures is inimiluble; ac- 

curacy ami ^freedom are ovmc^ in every toudi of the pencil. 

• ‘i’Kis fidelity is to be attiiWted to the ertisVa eunslaut prac- 
liee oi^colouriu^ bik sketcbca front naHurc. 


^ See « RTcmiirof WUiob, MjkWbik’ huituled The fee Arts; of ThsT 

Kaghsh SeWoi/’ APy John Brhtoiv F. S; At, A^o. 
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tvo of Swilzcrtaiul^ and first pjractised ilvaviog for liis amiisc- 
; but his socces's soon iiK)uced him to fix his residence at 
Koino^ and become a 'professed artist. His drawings are nn< 
merouSj and mostly oo a large scale. 

Among the portraits in the house are one of the lotc JVilHam 
Cttuniiti^lon, S A. and 'Another of Richard Fentorf, Ksi|, 
F. S. A. both by WOodforde, Ri A. The first has been en- 
graved for Sir Ancient Wiltshire/^ and the latter 

for Mr, Foil ton’s Hist6r1cal Tom* through Pembrokeshire^^ ^jto. 

Some account of Mr. Cunniugton will be giTen in our suhsequeiit 
’ notice of Hey tesbiiry.. ^ , 

Ainotig the curiosities with which thm mansion abounds, those 
relating to our iiatioifal mitiqutUes, tliough not the most costly 
in nppoarance, are pcrhopalhe most interesting.* 

One other curiosity, which may claim peculiar aUention, is a 
Cjihinel of most magnificent workmanship, which formerly he- 
luiiged to Pope Sixtus tUc Fifth. It consists of several stories, 
coiistnictedof ebony, agate, and lapis lazuli; the whole onminented 
with .solid gold and a profusion. of every kind of precious stone^ 
except diamond. Tn front are about heads in wax, of the 

Pcrclli family, of which the ponitiV above, mentioned bore the 
uiuno, with the portrait of his HoUness in the centre. Upon it is 
fixed a very enrinua and scarce tuedai of gold, struck during the 
nhiu of (^\iccn ElizalKtIi to commemorate the ' defuat of the 
Spanish Armada. This cabinet was bequeathed by a own (the last 
of the family of Pevetti) to a convent in Rome, where it was 
purchased hy Mr. Henry Hoare., - , " 

' • ' .T4 ^ ,>The 

* TIic noTli, inti!0lt*d HUtory of AacientAVllt«liii«/\ which we have 
already IjAtl occostwo frequon^t!^ to menfion, and; which ha» «|^ppl|Rd os wiili 
tnncli itnbrinutium it detiaued to aBTord the pohhp;W view of rho 

ftumrrotis rtifd varied relics of ancient ari' in county, furimhed by an 
<j\aiumAtiuu of various ciirtlt^w'Oiiks 4nd of their ‘^epntenu. The fir •'t scries, 
junv iu progress of piihlicathni, ilicrcfom cunfmetf, as far as possible, to 
tin;' lilustratiou of theBritUh peritKii but we undcm&udit to be the Uitcn- 
tfou of Sir llktnod to continue Hi» fub<Hir« ^oecesriyely through the Homan; 
SuJtfrti, Dunidi, cod h*uriDsm eras. ' ^luald ho carry this plan fully into 
cxcciiilion, A inustimportant su p wifi bo'ijuiiied, iimlmtmAy bo deiioiuiaaicd^ 
the scisAOt'c of archnoloi! v . 
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The Pleasure- Grountls and Gardens of Stourhead have long 
been noted for ibetr sylvan beauties and piefnresque features. The 
natural scenery must have been, always diversified and grand Til 
consist of ridges of hills, forming long extended termccs, and 
deep narrow vallies, with rivulets. /Fhc sides' and summits of 
some of these eminences arc now thickly clothed with woods. 
One of the Tallies is filled with water by means of an artificial 
head, or dam ; and throughohi . these woods and grounds are va- 
rious walks, temples, and seals; ' 'One of^the proprietors of Stour- 
liead, indeed, thought it gocid^Usle to make the grounds as arti- 
ficial as possible, and to croud them' with temples, obelisks, and 
bridges. He absurdly* adopted the fashions of Italy and France; 
either forgetting that our climate was dissimilar to that of a more 
southern hemisphere, or disregarded its effects. He therefore 
threw a Chinese bridge across. the water; raised a temple of 
Apollo on one spot, a temple called the Pantheon, in another ; 
whilst a third, dedicated. to Flora, was placed on the bank of the 
lake in a different situation : and besides .which there wt re grot- 
tos, caves, &c. Thus embellished and thus finished, we can ea- 
sily fancy what would bo the appearance and effect of such com- 
binations. Instead of rural simplicity, and the chastened wild- 
ness which are now studied in “landscape gardeuing,’' every 
th*«g reminded the spectator, of art, of Italian skies, and of foreign 
associations. Though some of these objccU are still retained at 
Stonrhead, yei;tnany have hteu removed ; and instead of exptd- 
liug nature frm the place^ <ir ronfining lier in the fetters of for- 
matityj» .she is allowed to fiaunt through the groves and parterres. 
Art, however, is rctaiined to aexompany her in ihe ntost frequented 
apil to ragulat^' her mQvcineiils,'and restrain her within the 
boahdarks of propriety and pU^snutucss. 

• ^ “»Thnnij^Wut Mic Tfinoas.smios above, belfiir, . . 

* ^ ai^jd fSjopcf, wiih vcfdant carpels gta» 

^ On tic clear nnrv^f fioat, |,he invcHcd ^ 

Ol ircucis, p!nnt;tnoif5, HitderoesMA, gindea, 

tf'ia|>!c^, grouO% and cMvcadrs.'* 

** A View of Srourh^d Oarden*,’* a.iHfeiUr * 

'fbe 
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The visitor of Stourhead g^ardens is conducted from the house 
through a close ayenuc of laurel hedges to the brov of a preci- 
pice, beneath which tlie village church and a few neat cottages, 
ate Seen in a deep dell, and beyond that another hill rises equally 
rapid, which is covered with a thick mass of woods. From this* 
point a path winds through a plantation of 6rs, underwood, and 
forest trees, and conducts to a broad and beautiful lake.— 
Tills, though artificially formed^ presents many features of a 
wild and diversified nature. In some places it is seen to run up 
into narrow rrCeks, and' at othey parts to spread its pellucid 
bosom to the “ garisii eye** of day. It is almost wholly sur- 
rounded with hanging woods, which, with two or three temples^ 
are seen reflected on its transparent surface. After crossing a 
narrow arm of tiits lake, a winding path leads to the grotto, or 
cave, which is an arched passi^ge under ground, and in this is a 
perpetual fountain and cold bath. Reclining in a dark recess is 
a while marble statue of a sleeping nymph, not very appositely 
placed ; and the following lines, from the pen of Pope, are cut on 
a stone : ^ 

Kvmph of the grot t!i5<e sacred Springy I keep. 

And to the murmur of these waters sleep ; 

Ah 1 spore my slumbers, gently tread the cave. 

And drink in silence, or ui kilcuoc lave. 

In another pail is a figure of a river god, with a vessel, pouring 
forth a perpetual slream. After emerging to day, the stranger's 
eve is soon attracted by the peril co of a temple called the Pan- 
theon, because built in imitation of a much noted temple of the 
same name in Rome. Tiiis contains an antique statue of Livia 
Augusta,, in tlie character of Ceres; two modern figures of Flora, 
and of Hercules by Rysbrack ;'aud two or three ojber sjiecimens 
of art From the front of this building the scene is singnlarly 
beautiful and impressive.' lirlhe centre W lake is an island 
covered with wood jJ, and, beyond it is seen the temple of Flora, 
backed by lofty plpnlalions, amldat wbicK is an ancient alone 

crosf. 
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cross, certainly the most interesting bdiMing: in these grounds* 
Beyond this is seen the' tillage church ^ and to the right is a 
steep liill, covered with woods, in the midst of which, is the, tern* 
pie of tl)c Sun^ A circuitous path leads to ail these objects, as 
well ns to a hne cascade. 

The Sume Cross is a curious and interesimg relic of ancient 
nrt and of former timet/ It is notiudigetiousto the spot, and may 
he regarded as an omiaturalizod foreigner; hut lliongh it does 
not harmoniae with the surrounding, objects and scenery, yet 
wc are pleased to dnd it prtsei'vcd and protected in nuy 
rpot. This elegant and beautiful structure originally stood at 
the junction of four streets in Bristol^ where it was known and 
Gharaclcrized liV tlic name of the High Cross, It appears to have 
been built about tlw^ year 1373 by voluntary contributions 
tije site of an older cros^ in honour of Kdward III. who about 
that time coristitaUd Bristol a town and county in itself S>ta* 
♦lie*; of this iijonareh, nud of his preilecessors. King John, 
lie ary HI, and Kd^ajd I. who had likewise been benefactors 
to the cijy, were tixm placed in niches round the cross, which 
remaincfl unaltered till the year' 1633, wlicn it wa^artly talit'u 
down, *' enlarged, and raised higher ia the same slyh? of archit^ 
lecture^ and four other statues of kingv were added’\* Tlnso 
were of Henry VI. Elizabeth, Charks I. and James I. each of 
whom had renewed and confirmed the city charters, it was now', 
as Mr. Barrett observes, most curiously painted, gilded, aod en- 
closed with aii irpii pallisado, and surrounded with freestonfi steps, 
w here all puhlii; procluinaftons were read to the people, and which 
kfcrved the maikct-pcople to sit round when the iHurb t In Id 
in fligh-slreet. Thus# luiprovemciila tost the tliamber 2071. 
/uid iU height frttm the ground was thirty -huic feet six jijches.*' 
Ill 1607 it wps again painted and gjU lo a very eoMly manner, 
and seems, to have been regarded as an object of great beauty 
and cariosity: NolwUhstanding* this, however, U taken down 
iu 1733, on thg^tltjua of a silycrsmilh, and thrown into xUo 
; * . ' \ . Guiliihull, 

• pafvi?tt‘i. Hi^oiy of Brhfob*p< 474. 
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Gulldhsill, iivhcrc it lay for* some years^ but at length rc- 
m^cted in the centre of the OoHege-Green. Here it stood till 
1763, in wfateli yeai* it was once more levelled with the ground, 
and tossed inio^ a secluded comer of the cathedral, whence it 
was. Some lime after, conveyed to Slourbead, Dean Barton having 
presented it to the lale Mr. Hoare, willi the consent of the ma- 
gistrates and council. The expense of removing and re*building 
it was eslimat^ at iipti^ards of three hundred pounds, including 
the ba*,e, top, and central pier, which were additions made to it 
by thcMlirf elion of MK Hoare.* , ' ... 

At the source of the river Stour, in these grounds, is another 
pile of building railed Peter*s Pump, 'which was also brought 
irom^ Bristol., It consists of four piers, with ^ jaiany arches; 
and in the ^ippcv part arc foiif statues in niches. 

Within the grounds of Stojirhead is an encampment nearly 
circular in its form, and coiistaiing of h double ditch and vallum, 
.with entrances towards the east and west It occupies the entire 
ridge of a hiil, and derives inueh additional strength from the dif- 
ticult luhl precipijUms nature of the ground on all its sides. Tlie 
area within the outer ditch comprises ^eveu acres in extent: and 
its circuit is three furlotigs, twenty yards. The greatest height 
of the vallum on tlm scarp side is tWeftty-seven feet f* Near this 
ciitrcnclimenl are the sii springs, or wells/ w hence the Stour de- 
rives its origin, and whence the Stourlion family tube their ar- 
morial b«‘arings, 'riiese springs arc thus noticed by Lelahd in 
his Uiiimry, (Vol, VU, f<d, 7S,) The ryv er of Sioure risitli 
thcr of Kix hmutaincs, or springes, where^>f Uirce lie on the iiorthe 
side of the parke liardu wiihyn the pale ; the othc^t three lie 
nuiili also, hut wifhoulc the parke. The Lord Stonrton givith 
Ihese six foiuitayni^s upon his arras/* ^ \ 

/ • " From 

♦ \ vifvi* .'ind account of this cross arc given in Britton’s AVchhcctural 
Autupiitjcs Gre^t Udtuit), whence iho above notices of it were oxiracted, 
Au 9 thvir ramp charily aiiujlar iu cottsttucliou to Itiat abavc noticed it 
^ls »7 traced on lln* ild^sie of an ciMiiicuci in tluit patrt of the gtouuds culkd 
^Vw Park Tn race. Ancfait VViUsbire, Voh I. p. 39, 
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From the immediale vicinity of these spri/tgps a fine Verdant 
terrace leads westward to the summit of a ec»it6iderable..emineQce^ 
called Kingsettlfj over which passes the Hard way,” the Bri- 
tish road by which King Alfred is supposed to have advanced to 
the attack of the Danes ut Eddington, from his fastnesses in 
the forest of Bel wood. On this hjU stands a lofty Tovrcr> hiiilt in 
honour of that illustrious monarch by Henry Hoare, Esr[. grand- 
father to the, present proprietor of Stourheai!. It is of a trian- 
gular form, with round lowers at each coruci, and rises to the 
height of one hundred and sixty feet. A flight of two hundred 
and twenty-two steps a^r ends lc» the top, w Inch commands a most 
extensive and richly diversified prospect iu every direction. Over 
the enlrancf’ is a statue of the Saxon prince, witli a tablet under- 
neath bcuriiAg the following inscription: 


** Alficd the Great, A. D. S7'.>t on this summit erected his ston<hird agiiinvt 
Danish insader®. To him ueowe the origin of juries and tf*f creition of m 
nAvs! forct'. Alfreff. the Light of n benighted was a philosopher and n 
Christian* iIks uther ol his people, and the founder of the English luonarcJvy 
and Ubenies.*' 


* Westward from the tower is an immcni^e tumulus, vulgarly 
denominated " JaclCs CasUe.” This mound was long re- 
garded as one of those beacons, where, in ancient times fires 
were lighted to give warniiig of the approach of an enemy. Sir 
Hichartl Hoare, however, on ope.uing it found it contained an 
inlermeiitof bont.'v very minutely burnt, with asumll lancc head 
of brass, and an axe made of Sienite stone. The latter was in a 
very perfect state, and appeared to have been formed witli great 
skill, . , , 

. Srooiii^oN VILLAGE, adjoillijig Sloiirhend, is seated in a low 
dingle, or dell. The frools of most of the houses hefe arc iiiibcl- 
lished with roses, jessamines, and various sorts of climulis, 
which produce a very lural and a^eeable, effect^ The parish 
churc'i is a small aud neat building, iu the poinfod style of the 
fourteenth ccutury, with a square embattled toi^r at the west 
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supported by ancrular buttresses.^ It is not, ho^rcver, other- 
wise remarkable, except as containing some monumehftsl memo* 
rials of the Sloiirtrn family^ and also of some ancestors of the 
present possessor oi ::tcur!ioad. A ]‘irge aUm -tomb of stoiio 
supports two, statues of a loan and woman, and attached to it 
are three small effigies in marching attitudes. There is no in- 
scripiiou ; but^by initial letters on two shields, it appears to have 
been raised to the memory of Edvsjard, Lord Stotirfon, already 
named p. 275. A large slab, near the pulpit, comnietnorales 
" The Honourahle Thomas Stoarfoti, Esq.” who died in 1669* 
Another slab is inscribed to the memory of '' John Stottrton, 
Baron de Sfourton/^ who, died A, 0, 1587, 

An aiThiteclural monument with a bust of the deceased, com- 
memorates tJenrij Hoare, JStq. son of Sir Richard Hoare, Knight, 
oomeiime l^rd Mayor of London, who was president of Christas 
Hospital, and member of Parliament for the city of London. 
He gave 20001. for erecting end endowing schools and work- 
houses besides other sums : and died March 12, 1724, in the 48lh 
year of his age. 

In the ciiaticel is a large mural monument to t!ie memory of 
Henry Hoarc, Esq, who died September 1785. It is inscribed 
with the following beautiful and spirited lines from the pen of 
Iluvley : 


Yc wlio have view’d in pleasure’s clioicest hoar 
Tile eanh emhcilUh'd on these bsiiks of Sunir; 
Will* gjutefal reverence, to this marble lean, 
llrtis'd (o the friendly fonilder of the scene. 

Here with pure love of smiling nature inarm’d. 

This fard'atned demy jMuradise lieJormed i, 

And bapptcr stUi,heroJearn*d ih)in hoayon tofiad 
A sweeter Kdeu ki a bounteous mind 
Thank fotllipse fair and ^wery pai|>» hetrod ; 

And priiM tWte eiU^ at they led 6 Cod.^* ^ ' 


Qh 
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Oil au eminence^ about half a mile from Stourton Chnrdi, 19 
an old farm-house, named “ Bonhomes/' which, according l<^ 
Leland, was builded of late by my Lord Stourton but be- 
longed to Mr; Bonhomc, of Wiltisliiie. Hence, perhaps, has 
originated the tradition that it was a house of the religious fra- 
ternity of Bonliomines, of whom, according to Tanner, there were 
only two cstahlishmenls in England. 

At the south-western extremity of Stourton parish, and partly 
in Somirsfctshirc, is a wild, boggy tnict of country, one portion of 
which displays mimcruos hollows, or extavaiions, which arc po- 
pularly called 

Pen Pitts. The peculiarity and number of these hollow's 
have excited the aslonishniont^ of all persons who have < xarninetl 
them : and they are rcrtainly calculated to perplex hotli the na- 
turalist and the antiquary. If fonucil by nature, they con- 
stitute au unique plicnonunon, and if excavaled by art, they 
may be regarded among the most cniious 1(10:11118 ot anliquity, 
Several thousand holes, of various forms and dimensions extend 
over a surface of nearly TOO acres of ground. Tiiey are found oii 
the brows and slopes of two bilk, bi twei n wbicli is a narrow val- 
ley, On a bold knoll, piojccting into tliis valley, arc trac( s and 
banks of an ancient encampment. 

These pits resemble, in their form, an inserted cone, ami are of 
unequal dimensions. In some instances tliey -appear double, or 
only divided by a very slight partition of (uvlb, and the soil in 
which they are dug is of so dry a nature that no water has ever 
been* known to stagnate in theiiy Dlift rent opinions liavc bec-ii 
advanced by antiquaries respecting the origin of those? curious 
excavations, aud the use to which tlK*y were opjjropric^tcd. Some 
have opposed them to he hollows wheuce the ancient Britons 
quarried the 'querns, or millstolnes with which they, bruised their 
corn ; and others that they were pcnuanetil habitations, or placoo 
of refuge in the lime of danger. It is not probable however that such 
an extensive tract of country should have been excavated for llio 
.4 ■ " solo 
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sole purpose of procuvini^ stf^ne of any kind ; neither is it easy to 
conceive how such pits could serve as places of security against 
ail enemy ; as there are no considerable fortifications to defend 
them. Tlio most likely srpposilion, therefore, is that they were 
permanent habitations. The custom of living under grouiul is of 
very high antiquity, and is still practised hy the iulvabitauts of 
Kainskatcha, and of other countries. At the soutli-enstcTii extre- 
mity of the pits is a hill, or ridge, still. retaining the name of 
High Street* 

According to the Saxon Chronicle several battles weve foiip Itt in 
this vicinity, between the Britons and the Saxons, and between the 
latter and the Danes. In the year f>58 " Cenwallus/’ king of W cs- 
sex, defeated the Britons here, and drove Ihem to retlierloii on tlm 
river Parrel, lii 1001 another ))Ioody battle tfjolc pLicc almost 
on tlie same ground, in which the Danes overthrew tlie Saxons 
uiidcT Cola and Eadsigus; and afterwards burned the village of 
Pen. The third and last action happened in 1016, when King 
Edmund defeated the Danes, ilrough commanded by their cele- 
brated general and king, Canute. This buttle is conjeclured to 
be commemorated in the ancient door-w;ty of tim parish chnrcJi' 
of I^cn, where two crowned headsf have been placed as supjmrtuv 
to an arch. 

Matdex BkadjleV' is a considerable village, silualcd on the 
road between Slourhcad ami Longleat. According to Giirndoii it 
derived its iiAiiie from one of the dangliters of a fiuuous mao, 
called Manasser Bisset, “ who, being lierself infected with tin. 

leprosy, 

• It 15 corA*6y obierved by the an:l(iuary above inmcrh Ih. t ** wlittrev, * 
We iiiid the word jffreef f ♦•xcept in jircai towirs and ihcir iiauki diate nei.',K- 
boiirliood) we may c;cpect tu mvtJ wiih aomc iincei of Itoiti'an *>r t'riJish tn- 
tiquities. 'ibis word iw well as ystm?', Welfli ; ihe Latin end 

SaXuu iftread', arC all .derived from the Celtic ftjdt, ; ai,d <*nr Ilijpt- 

^btrcct might have formerly hern the approach to I he mj .ul it 

ANcient VViliihire, Vwh 1. 
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leprosy, founded here a house for leprous maidens^ and endowed 
it nrith her estate, as her fiither had before founded a priory 
here/'^ This story, however, is regarded as fabulous by Gough, 
and by Tanner, who identify the nunnery' and priory, to have 
been the same foundation, and ascribe its erection and endowment 
to Manasser Bi^set himself, in the reign of Henry II. The pecu- 
liar object of the institution was the support and maintonance 
of poor It^^prons women ; but to them were likewise added some se- 
cular brethren, whose duly it was to provide necessaries, and 
manage their estates for them. Hubert, Bishop of Saruin, about 
the year 1100, removed these priests, and substituted iu their 
stead a prior and canons of the Awgustiue order. At the Dis- 
solution this hu:>pllal, Diigdutc says, possessed ananiniul revenue 
of 1801. lOs. 8d. ; but Speed mounts* it as high as 1971. 18s. 8d. 
Heury the Kighth granted the site and the buildings to Udward 
Seymour, Viscount Beauchamp, and the propirty has continued 
in the same family to the present time. Part of the monastic 
buildings are ineor{mrated in a farmdiou.se at the north eastern 
oxtremity of the village f. 

Bradley House, a scat of the Duke of Somcrt.t I t. Mill con- 
stitutes the chief ornament of this village. It is a plain stone 
structure, and consists of a centre and two wings, wliicli project 
from the body at right angles. In front of iiie Iioiino is a 
small park, at the souUicra cxtreiniiy of which is a lofty ciiulk 
hill. 

The parish church, consisting of a nave, two ailc«, a chancel, 
and atovrer, ailjoins the bouse, and contains some monuments in 
honour of the Seymours. One to Sir Edward JScymour espe- 
cially 

^ inlc resting and learned £a»oy pn Leproii^, by Dr. Bateman, 

m Hemtfclopwdia, Val. XX. 

t Tarmer’ft Nuiit* Wilttktre. LeUnd*i Collectanea, Vok I. p. 84—5. 8vc». 
1774.' ' ■ ^ 

J Thif nobleman hat recently purchased BaJstrode, in BucKinghamsliire, ' 
lata the property of the Duke of Porijafid. 
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ciuUy irolico, Ijolli on account of its cuuciitiou, anti the 

celebrity of the pcrsoii it Comnkwnomttss. It is constructed of 
nPA^sidays a statue of the deceuji^d; in his robes as a 
Moiiatory placed ill a rcotiiun;^ posture. On the pediment are 
^t^v’o winged figures,^ meant for clierubs, ime of which holds an 
inverted torch as an emliikia of deal li/ while the otlier grasps a 
serpent us an of Tlie monunient was raised 

in 1 /oO, by the bdironets^ gtandsoit; *' 

A lui.g ins/;riptioii on tb^ ioiith n^rates many events in the 
life of the decease^/ and ■putiegent!;^;^ hi$ viVtues and merits. It 
‘ states that Sir Edward Se^oour, Bart, was late of Berry Pomeroy, 
in the county ot Devon, and of Maiden Bra<lley> Wiltshire ; that 
he was a man of rare endowments, was born in 163J5, and died 
in 1707.' IJis political rin^nct, during ilte reigns of Charity 
II. William and Anne, tb<$ti]^h Ijncttnpcd in loo groat a measure 
with the prirtciploa of Tory Isio^'j^sily ohiatned.for .biiii a high de* 
grec of C'Stimuiiou among oB pariim. Uis?5 whole .career was con- 
sistent \Yith the soiiliments he. avowed at its conimcncomcni; nor 
Yvas he ever known to '«»acrifiCd h|^.prineiples for the sake of court 
favour, phtfo, or pension. are ao^ rare in the 

polilitul wovk'h that when Ibmui they eRCite our ndiniratttn and 
[iraiso. , 

lidiHtind Lvdlou\ l 4 eukBaii|;Geneial ftt the service of the 
Parliaim Ot diiring lluf era of i!ie cncmnoiiwealih, was a native of 
the vi!lag«‘ of IUll-Di.vekii.l, or Us iicighboiirliood, where his 
fuiher. Sir Henry Liidlow roMdetl. Ik' was borii about lofo, 
and liad early umtilled into his mind thoseprhiciple^j of opposition 
to arliitwy gov^riiwcfit hpou which he 4ctc4 s® much 
Vigour at a nun-c advanced ago. At the cpiumencemcnt of hos- 
tilities king and Ihp pftrHameut Jte pidi^ed himself 

under {attiiv atid 6y and activity soon 

distinguished Ire, wais a^poiutc^ ^ 

nei in thmr fcrvicer dt the siege Wurdour- 

^ l^astle, thp govcrnmeitll it, . surrender, was confided to 

'hm idiargo. Hia coiiduot in Aliia capacity at aiicc proved his 

Vot.XV,-Sr;). 18»». U skill 
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skill Rud intrepidiLy, and Woagli^t him into groat repute viib ibe 
republican party, ludeed such \vas ilie coufidcuco reposed inhtiA 
by tlie Parltasaent^ that he A?as selected to be oueof ihe1^ire}ve com- 
uiissiouers who n^cre destined to sit in jiidgmcDt ofi the unhappy 
Cliarfes, and to sign the warrant foi;.Jus locution. After, this he 
went to Ireland as i^niinaiid^ of tb^ J^lm forces in 

that kingdom,; and on the deajdi e/ Ir^lm|' became Lord Deputy, 
lu the time of the protectorate Jbe heM tbt^ j^^or Gene- 

nil in the army; W not approving of the usurpation of Crom- 
well, he was suffered to remain in comparative obscurity. When 
Richard Cromwell^ however^ assumed the government, he oh« 
tained a scat in the new l^arllamenL And van again nomiuated 
coramandej: of the troops in Irelands But he liud scarcely en- 
tered the duties of his station before he found it prudent 
to abandon tlie cotHitry^ foreseeing the certainly of the king's 
restoration ; and dreading the consequences of that event to all 
those who hadimy iminediate in iJie coiulemoation and 

execution of the late king. Dtsj^Jacc of retirement was Zuricli, 
in Switzerland, wlierc he till the revolution in 

1688, wheu he repaired, w^ othm* deputies, to Loudon, to otibr 
King W'iiliam to raiso men % bht service.. Ills further pro- 
gress, however, in this m^uie was (piickly arrested by the 
loyalty of Sir Edward ^^motir, who moved a resolution in the 
House of Com^oiis, ilmt timy shou^ address his majesty to 
bring Ludlow to trbiLifia ^ictde; which he no sooner heanl i»f 
ihSn be again went tp Switocirtpiid. His death happencfl at 
Vivay, iu the year 1698; andhk remainu were interred in the 
church of Ui^ towli; jip^r a momimeut erected to hie memory by 
his widow ., • 

General liudlow^l^^fw to ^vebecu a m^^Uter^reaa 
well as a soldier and . stateiii^*/r During biq he wrote 
memoflb of hm own %cre first 1698, at 

Viva^^ aocl have sibcC; J^dk^^Utioagli aeveto^ 

«a»d 16^, he ]^Uished ** Tb^ftocto*' Amtoi^am, under the 
form of LetUr$ of General LiidJkiiw to ^ Edward Seymour and 

other 
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oilier persons ; compariupr the oppressive government of King 
Charles I. tii the firel four years of his reign, virilli that of the 
first four years of iiie reign .of King James II. and vindicating the 
conduct of the Parliament that begun in Nov. 1640. A new 
edition of these letters have been recently' published in 4to, with 
u preface by Baton Maseres. ^ . 

To the eastward of Mafdcn-Bradley rises the loOy insulated^ 
hill, w'hich is known by the three difiTorent appell^itions of Cold 
Kitchen-fUll, Brimsdon^ ^ ani Bideomle. '^ This hill displays 
many relics of British antiquities! such as, tumuli, ditclies, anil 
excavations: and is besides ono of the, most iiileiifc.ling emi- 
nences in Wiltshire,, on account of the vast extent nud heinity of 
the prospects it commands. Iii addition to the rich beauties of 
Somerset sliive, and the plains of Wiltshire, which are stcii from 
its summit, Bidcomhc-Hill oveticuks ^nme of iho Durselshiro 
hills, including Shaftesbury and the adjacent country. Nay, so 
distinguished is this eminence for its height aud grandeur, that 
wc are told by Mr. Coxc, in, his Tour through Momriouthsliire, 
that the sti^nr-loaf mountain «ej(pr A^)cfgaTenuy^ (a distnuee of 
fifty miles) is seen from it. From thc.«<crcircuuKstuiJCts the Jley. 
Fraueis Skurray, of Horningshai^^ doemerd 1t a subject worthy to 
exercise his yoctrcal genius, and in roiiseqmnce product J A 
Rural uml Desoriplive’^Poem/' deriving its^’title from it', iii iuii- 
lalloii of the " Cooper*s flill/* of Dinlmm. The merit of this 
effusion certainly places tin author f.ir above mediocrity umgng 
the votaries of Paruasstts ; but we cuuuot, as topographers, re- 
frain from regrettihg that the dcsciipfioh of the natural scenery 
IS not more copious. The hill itself, and the )>rliicipal suiTouiul- 
ing objecU, wo' apprehend, should have been dteiincated with 
sfifiicii^nt Allies to mark the characteristic features hf each. To 

^ 4l V * ' P 

mrntioa Ibw liF a cursory manner, and to dwcU at lousrth on 
the Instoriciil connected with lhem, or the incidental le- 

ilocttons th% luiglit suggest; ^fj^r to ns to be au inversion of 
what ought;"*^td coustituto the';^[pSu wf a “ local jmcni,'^ John- 
sdn defines local poetry to bo that species '' of which llio 

V 3 . fuuJameutal 
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fuiKlamontal subjerf i.s iconic puiiicuUr landscape, to {)C pof- 
tkail;^ ile^'cribed, ^'ith llic addition of such cmhellisti incuts ‘4s 
ina\ hy historical rotrospection, orlncidcntal iiiedi- 

tutioa/' The sii^qtstions of Uic latter, however, are lo be ad- 
miiled as embuliishutents*’ only. - lake 'the oniaments of a 
veb they ou*^htto be tuterwaven with il, and evon form its »no‘<t 
striking pansages; but care slronld hc taken not to co\er the 
piece so closfdy as apj^artuily to^ alter <tbe' original design, '^liat 
the poem in queaiioij, however, though in itself a production of con- 
siderable merit, partakes of this falaiity, must he evident lo evoiy 
reader. It thus eommeiiccs : 

To yojuler hiU wIiom© sides ore hinged will* 

BincoMnt’s airy steep, and shady h'twm 
I betid itiy frequent steps, where the Keen breeze 
Inlays tis shrilPninstc to luy ravish "d oar ; 

Arid varying prospect- brigtaen as they thangc. 

Haii! heavendnspfringjjjpalittidcsk ye spread 
All awtol calm, dilTustug peaoe. '1 lie soul 
By sympathy imprest, rorogoo iha woridi 
And wrapt in mvdiutimi iiif>uiiis to (jod.'* 

Amid the silcDcc of this w dd retreat 
Xo busy dill astounds to iaterruut 
The sonl^s ascent lb' m si/ who nature fram'd. , 

Scarce, any sound is heard ahve mingled notes 
Of woodland chpriirtcr*, or from the vale 
(Where hearts are liiikM iu Hymeneal bauds,} 

The tnerry chiming of the village bifillik*' 

MoNKTOX-Dnv.EIHLl,,* asioali village on the eastern ki.Ic of 
Hi jcombe-ltiill^ is to have deOved tite pr^t part of ils up- 

pi lhiliOii fr^ iU belimgcd in ancient timesA to aome mo- 
nastic mstifution ; blit record is enUrtiy sileajt'^ tlie subject. 
At a later period it haii acquired celebrity ua^aecoiirit of ils 
clergym'ari iff, John White, Who being ejected fiwm bislivhiys 
' ■ \ by 

• In Vtitigbriil^e^Deverill Chiuch 6r^|eycra} munvincnis for the Tlium* 
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by (Jroiinv'cll’s coimnlssioiicrs^ [ivaciiccd mciliciiie for sevt-ral 
years iti Ihis county^ aui) ivrote eouie volumeiH of poenis^ 'wiiich 
wcTo much oslcnnod at the lime of their pubUi^atiou. He died at 
<‘herlon, l)u'(.iul>er (\ 

LONGLEAT, 

I'lic. tnaguifjcciit scat of the Marquis of Balh, is siluaUd on the 
immediuie conhncs of lliis conilty with Suajierselsitire, ut the 
of four miles and a half- from Ihc town of UaruiinsUr. 
'i’lie I)!*! Iioiiso, which was hurnl io the ground a few yeari* be- . 
foic lij(‘ ir^aion of the pnwnt edifice. Was or'iL^inully tart of a 
juioi Y, fiunidid by Sir John V'd'nory, liOrd of IJonii<OF.;bi:am, fur 
of llie order of St, Aiighsliiie. Tliis mohosii*r\5f5liaviii:^ 
hfHii a i lowed lo fall into a tuinoiis condition by the lugkct and 
ini itiKiTiagemcnl of llic jiftor, it was aiiaexed as a cell iu the Car- 
thnsiau priory of Hiulori, in the 29lh jearof the ici^ii of Henry 
1 1 k heart ( ly had one year elapsed, Kowevi r, before it was siir- 
iciuieictl to Ihi; king, who granted its site at)d the- lauds attaciud 
to it to Sir John Horsey, of Ctifton, in DorsefUiiiv, and to Ed- 
wr.rd, Earl of [Icrlford, from whom the whole was purchased a 
f< w riioiiths iifierwards by Thy nnc, aii ancestor lo l!»c 

pri s- lit u'dde proprioloris^ , t . , 

[’•M- . -fi\e ycat^ ^aitbseqnonl lo this transfer Hllle alt,.n- 

i*e» Ills lo have been tniid to LonglcaV f»y iU new posssossor. 
SirJtdin, l»U'>i!y engaged Tupnbiicnuil miu viol afiiiirs, had no leisure, 
iMu |)t ihaps incii!mtmn, lo direct or supotinlend impmcme’its in 
his private estate. As edd age approached, itowei^er, the ohirtns 
uf wur, and the f^jlfigues pf codrU, lost their 
k'ligth deterii^lj^f fb free, hiinse|[f from hblj^ and devote the re- 
lufiindcr t3f his 'life to ponc^ u«d,r(:liroment. Accordingly, in ur- 
dtr, the inore^ifcctmtlly lo secure this ohjeel !iu 

■ \ \ 

• 't’iicr« «»e m» Xluw (ivre vilt«^c$ aiel Inmilcls CoIUm) Diitn'/l, fion) 
^mll ii\nlu >0 lUuVicti b'u vicfiViii of hs duiuj; tUidt i uronuilbeH'. 
^hVaiii wirin*. oi^i* of itic of tlie Wil). \ *<to :;nu- |* M* 
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laid the foundation of tho superb mansion^ which stiil continues 
the jfroudest architectural ornament of this part of Wiltshire ; but 
only lived to limsJi the shell aud a sm^il portion of the interior 
The remainder was completed by his son, and by his £prandsoii ; the 
latter of whom was created Lord W^eyniouth by King Charles IT, 
This nobleman likewise ftirnished the bouse in almost splendid 
manner; and when the JOuleh taste for gardening was intro- 
duced, on the accessioir'of William and Mary, be ornamented 
tlio grounds with chequered gardens, canals, fonntains, vistas, 
avenues, &c. in a style which rendered them equal, if not siipe- 
perior, iji inagniticoiice to those of any seat in England. His 
lordship dyiffg, however, in 1714, while his nephew and heir, Uic 
second lois^J, was yet an infant, and be i;esidtng a very short time 
at I^ng^.-at, the gardens and grpands were much neglected in his 
life-time, as well as daring the 'minority of , his son, the third lord, 
who was afterwards mrsed to the diguity hf Aiurquis of Bath. As 
soon, however, as the latter had attained the years of maturity 
he began to Bew-inodel'^th^ inclosiirw^, by tiic adviroof the cele- 
hratid Brown. TIiCy^pTan laid^ down by that gentleman his lonl- 
ship unremittingly pursued till the period of his death, whirti 
happciietf in 17tl6; and H has been generally observed by 
his succcbsor, the present dignified nobleman f. 

The 

* GUpininbi^^^ QbMrvatiotis on the WjwWlfii Purl* of JSilglatnl,” and 
some other writers* OHcit that thii /»bfk was llm workimUBsInp (if Julm of 
Padna, jut ltah*^ arolittecl, who built Old in tlie Strand. 

Tiiiy vtulemeJU may bbcbfrectn^ far ar eegardi'tlievpfan of the house, but it 
appear* fre^ tbraeeuaut^hneU relative to the building, nnd «tlll preM^(eed 
ai eeling architfct. > Theleiiiidalion'waa 

laid in IlNlfbttildiitgs were tc^arty ptoai^ed for twelve 

years, daring which time, turn id* 801 $h 

works. This mobey appears to have been paid for workinlaihip ebiedy ; as 
timb«, atone, otid currinj^o were provided by tbiS proprietor. 

t T^e foindy, onginalty,^|f^ Botevile,'aTe dctceudcd frmn Sir 

Gc('flriy Iknevile, al»o, with bia brother Oliver came fo Knyland from 
Poic£ou,>in{^tl^ reign ol King John, to aid that menirfol} against bisrebef^ 

iious 
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The .situation of Longleat ia pecnliariy fine and picturesque. 
An extensive park ancroands tl« manaiiui, aiid koth the natural 
features, and uUficial einbclliahmenta are bold, grand, and diver* 
sified. ,The honsc appears seated in a broad and luRnriaRtvallcV, 
in the bosom of which is a large sheet of water. On tl>e eastern side 
of tiie house, the grounds rise int<k,. bold hills, which are thickly 
covens] with forest trees ; mid in various parts of die park, are 
other groves pnd inaBsea.<|| woods. Bol^ nature and art have co- 
operated to render this place. .hi|[ddy<.itiipart^t5and interesting. 
In approaching the house from tbs' WarraikniterTpad, nearly the 
whole scenery and features :ef. ■the'. domain are> gradually un- 
folded to the spectatw; whibttbe iathmr entrances, from thesoutii, 
niid from the north-wee^ are thxdjl^h a U*d tract of country. 
The approach froia-ih^ BouUl^tntly In unison With the style and 
character of tlie bouse'; bei%.a stiu|>lit read of almost a mile in 
length, skirted on each .^aidp^by hdly oU. trees *. At one end 
of (his avenue is the Im^ h^^nenSp, and.at the other is 
the principal front of themansieii^’. JThe wholq do^u,) within the 
plaulatiops, is estinuted.at aboid^^iteeh nules in cireumference. 

The honse of Lengleat i» buttt^ a scale «f magnificence pro- 
portionate to the extent and grandeur «f the park in which it is 
« , i- ..11.4' ■ seated. 

Jious bAfons. Tliiif knigbt settled «t Stlttfon, ia Slii<opBbire« on lands given 
io tiini by Witliani D'Albtob Hem bis Tamtly contilnted to 

reside till ilie period of of by Sir Jbbn Thynne, 

ibe cider, us nlioady^iafiltioiK^^ JttniaiM Tbynniifr ottgloatski in the 
reign of fid ward^lVv wltb loir tbotr^^^e^tietdr of Strotloii, wbo 

comimmiy ef rebldenco in one of 

the inns of coartfk,'i|(fitliiua to tbts John, 

was nioeter of tbrbbiui^ltb^^ esile^t^ one of the 

most Jetmed and of fiSi llV-eettotiM together all tbo 

undent co^ibi of Gbaoeerr ootiocted and amended; them trifli great care, and 
edited a new folio ndition of bit worksi vrith nofoib in tbe year 1549. Colliiis's 
Pdsrigti ol £ii|^cid. Edit Ihtfs by Sir Bgcrion Biydges. K* L Vol. 1I« 

* Among the .irdbda bt:0tii park, wit firfit naturalised the Weymouth pine, 

frliicli Oilpinduira^eristl as ilia m^at formd of its brotherhoodo** 
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seati’iL It in an open lawn close lo a branch of Iho river 

Froiiio, which wtiuL< Ibrough the vale, and adds ruiitli lo the 
beauty of ils seefK?rj\ ,.Tbc archttectqre of this niaii&ioii is the 
inixoil st}le which prevailul nl (he cud of the sixlcenili ceutuiy ; 
but il partak'es far more the Homan 'than of the pointni, or 
chai'&cter, Tlie form of llie sthicUire is a painUclo^ram 
two hundred and twenty feet hi length hy one hundred and ci^r.ly 
feet in deplh; it is buiU eiiltjrcly of freestone, and is mlerntd 
wilii pi!asUrs of the Doric, . Ionic, and (’onnlhian onlers^ with 
cntiched capilats^ friczea, entaWatnies, paiapcts, and cornices. 
Ill the centre are. two quad mngular courts ^ and c\l inully it' pre- 
sents four principal i’ronlH. each of which is siinnoiwiU<l hy a 
handsome Imiioslixtde; and on the souMi and east sides arc colos- 
sal stomi siatccs. which eombined. with the varied lurrcls, and 
columnar chiiiiaic^s., proaent a divmifkd and very pielui’t’M|UP 
appcauarii%« Each front, or elevation of the building, is div uh*d 
I Mlo three stories in lieigH, and into difterent portions in widlh 
hy sqnarc projections. Uii the aoutli side b the pntidpal cn- 
1 ranee, and on 'tlio east is a Imndsomo arch iteclu nil rnlnuico from 
Uie llower garden, whilst the north also bnmnuHicales willi 
allot l»cr iiower .garden, rsotroiiodcd by couscrvaloiics, gitcu- 
l.onscs, and other 'Fhc interior of this pn.f' ly nniisioii 

cnrreispouds with its cKtcri^eit'^iilv^diaracter and <liea. 
thing is ainl every part js grand. A kfty and «p;»i ious bjtil, 
Mirarics, diuiwg-room, drawing-rooms, hcd>r<K>ms, eimpci, stuir- 
eiise, ahd opei| eoorts^ CoUblituU thu groimd- 

iloor. '.Ntnirly ^tfce of {he«c dporitnepb, and several idli< r 

pails .of Uie hjEtojSWJs, wilhf/nll the ©uWlUuis, have hteii Jotimd, 
erected, jinil Jeffrey Wyatt, Eis<|. occluta^t, v/ithiii 

tile laal ten jn^Mee to rcnmjrkvjthaiin deign- 

ing and c\er.uting ibeso qlteViitkntii, ho has numifestt4 inWh Uistc 
and (iroA^s^ionnl takiil. Wklf aCfjnaiidcd with the 
diii6ctnp|. in whldiliongk^^ was origiitidlyffwied, Mi- 
Wyatl inttftdiciously odhtreddo the same style hr nt) bis ad- 
ditioWl works. Hencx;,. when the whole U completed, it wit t 

preaent 
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pit'scni an uniform an<l consistent cuiflcc: and we do not liesi’ 
laU‘ l(» asK.oi'l, tlt'rtl for ^rand^ ur of tnTcct, commodiousut-ss of ar- 
raufi^cisu lit, and adaptation for. a Kplnidlil nobiemau’s estabiisli- 
mcnl, it will t‘4pial any mansiou in Gicat Britain. Wc coidd 
gl.'.dly t atir into a more inltn.lc dciM.*riplion, but are restrained by 
H;t.‘ limits of tbe prt'sont work. 

Oil the ri.i^lit haial of li;o f-oulbeni entrance i.s a lofty and nobtc 
Hall, with a carvtd ceilia.U, and a niusic-pdlcry at one end. 
JhaiK liiiig from it is a large library, blond with a choice and aii' plc 
cuileption of books, among which 'arc some higidy curious and in- 
ti reding maiiiiscripls and prinUd volumes. Nuuicroiis portraits, 
and otiiii' pictures arc also priiiervedjn ditlhrcnt rooms; soi.ie of 
winch claim our notice from the celebrity of the ptiAouauts repre- 
sented. , ‘ ' 

Sh John Thi/nno, tlic foiimler of Longh at, in the fifl\-fir.st 
ytai of iiis uge; also his eldest soawud Ifeir of the same iiame,\vho 
died in iCitKk / / . 

Tlwnms 7 hf/nne. Esq. comwanly called 7bjtt of Tetr TJtou* 
sauJf on account of the genoro^Hy of hm disposition, and the 
splcijiiid stjleof his living. This gentleman was betrolherl to 
F.liiMbc'th, I'ouhttss o." Ogle; /fom which circunishincL' Iumx- 
ciltvl the c.uvy ami iiatred of Count Coningsmark, who engaged 
H ' dns to murde r him in hiu carriage, oti the Izllli of iehrouix, 

\ d('l«>}dd.itc:d moinjiiicnit ill Weftlniinstcr Abbi y com- 
on ,nij] Jds uiimc, ami Uie a?mVc event, 

LatJ CucjCMfye/, Lord Keeper, wlio died tlic IJfh of 
.l:iii;:vi: \, after having he hi the seals for si\tei n years, 

I.md < lartmbm says he was a man of consummate abilities, and 
get.it ivunwledgoof the daws and comitil'nimn of his eouutrv, to 
widi h ciroumslances, iihkcd, he owed lik'^^cvStioii to the high 
oiliec of Lorel Keeper. ' ^ 

S'fr Wiltium iU.vmirfj voir.igcsl son of the Lord Keeper, xvbom 
]li>>bop nuiinl t haniclerizrs »is lliobest speaker of his time in the 
llouhC of Vomiuon>. 

fUnrij CovnUrif, eider brother to Sir William, a stronnous^ 
I loyalist^ 
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loyalist* and sometime principal secretary of slate in the rergn of 
-Charles II. 

Edward Seymottr, Duke of Somerset, srho 'was protector, I^rd 
High Treasurer, and Earl Marshal, dnring the minority of Ed- 
ward VL The political career ami unfortunate fate of this noble- 
man are well known to every' reader of history. He was be- 
headed ill January 1551*2. His portrait is said to be a very good 
hkewews, and cU her an original by Holbein, or a copy from an 
original by that artist It has been engraven by Hoiibraken, for 
Birch’s Lives of Illastrious Persons. 

Thomas Lord of Sudley, brother to the Protector, 

and l.ord High Admiral of England, whose imcoii iron ) able am- 
bition and pri<le brought him to the block, March 10, 1549. He 
was younger brollier to the Protector, and married the Dow'agcr 
Qneen Cathariiu; P^rr, and aflenvards paid particular attention to 
the Prillce^s Elizabeth. Warton, in his ** Life of Sir Thomas Popi*,^’ 
has given a curioiis account of some coquetri^ which were prac- 
tise<^!w:twfen l!Ms’'prmc€ss anrf the Lord Admiral.* 

Lord Chwtfeltdf Thurlow ; a very grand and highly finisheJ 
half-length portrait, by Sir Josliua Reynolds. In the represeata- 
t’OQ of personal features and character, and in the roinpoHition, 
ccfouring; and eisprcssion of a portrait. Sir Joshua was unrivalkd, 

Ijord Chancellor Bacon ; whose discoveries paved the way lo 
llie present eiiiightcned condtlion of human science. 

Dr,Wilihm Juxo7i, Bishop of liondon, who attended Charle'^ I. 
hi his last momcfits. He was the friend of Archbishop Laud, and 
was particularly iiofed forroildncssof temper, gcntleuessof manners, 
and integrity of Conduct, "^^This worthy man,*' says Granger/* who 
never songiA prefernusut, #as promoted to the bighcRt dignity in 
the church njvoTV the mtOratmf! of Charles li. Ob. 4 June, 1663, 
A*^lat ^1 Biogiwpbical History, IL 154. A print has b^n en- 
gf^ived froid ibb pirturp. 

Frances, Duchess of Richmond, and Lennox, daogliter to 

Thomas 

• .See a sin^hif corre^poridence respecting Lord Seymour, in the Monlldy 
|d:tg8tlnc fur 0c(< 13l3. 
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Thomas Lord Howard ofBliulon. This lady was tlirice married, 
first to Pratiiicd, the soti of a viutncr in London y secondly to Ed- 
ward, Earl ol Hertford ; and lastly, to Ludowicb, Duke of Rich- 
mond, whom it is supposed she poisoned. She is represented in 
deep iHouniing, with a miniature of the Duke, pendant on her 
hreiest. 

Ethrard Stafford, Duhe of Buckingham, %oii of Henry Staf- 
ford who was ht’headid at Salisbury fur conspiring against 
Richaid HI. This nobleman having been restored to his father’s 
iiorinu'r^ anr) estatCj afterwards became the distinguislicd favourite 
of llrnry VHL Wolsey, however, eyed him with great jealousy, 
and in ot ih r to rid liimself of so powerful a rival, had him brought 
to trial tor iiUiTing some treasonable cltpressions against the 
king. Being condemned, he was almost immediately exeented. 
Bu( :\in:;huiu was llic last person who held the odice of Constable 
of Eugliiiid. 

Sir Thomas Ovcrimrif. This gentleman was the intimate 
friend and conildciitial adviser of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 
(uiic of the favourite^ of James 1.) Wishing to dictate' to this 
noLlenian in his mairiage with the Countess of E^sex,*hc incurred 
the hatred of hjs friend, and, also of Uie lady y both of Whom con- 
trivtnl to have him imprisoued in the Tower, and afterwards n^ir- 
dored by poison in 1013, , Hb poem, calk'd '' The Wife/’ por- 
trays a good and amiable woman, very ^inapplicable to the cha- 
racter of the c ountess, for whom it is said to iiavc been designinl. 
This poem, with otlicr essays, called chnracicrs, passed through 
sixteen editions previous to Aho yeajr 1638. 

Sir John Coicntri/, grandson of Thomas, first Earl of Co- 
ventry, who was greatly distinguished, wit; and being fre- 
ijiicntly in opposition to the. measures the court, nearly fell 
a sun ifiee to the revengeful spirit of hb opponents,, Having in- 
diilgcd bis faiiey in the discussion df a qiicsjLion regarding- the 
l;«\,’Jion of ploy bouses, his speech was considered as a personal 
insult to the king. In eoiisi quoneo of this four armed ruffians 
wMc Imhm! tn N^.\\lay and dispatch him; but he defended bim.sclf 
‘3 with 
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vrith sucli coiirAg? luul skill, tlut they only siircfiUctl in imili- 
iating his nose. This Lurbarou.'^ attack was louiily ifscnJciv by 
the House of Commons, who passe4l a hill of bani^lnnml against 
the perpetrators, with special clauses tkclariiig that i! shouM nnl 
be in the king’s power to jiarooii them. The same art iiu.i^nMl 
maiming a capital erimo. A slight eng raving Inis breu muile iVom 
this picture. 

Sir TUomas Greshum^ the founder of the Tknal bAci;.Hii*e in 
London, and also of the college which still boars his numr. See 
Bray ley’s Account of liOiuion, Vol. I. p iMO. 

Sir OrUtndn iSiid^uittTn, successor to the gieal J.nnI Cl ik ii- 
don, ill the othce of Keeper. Though a niau of auii’.iy. li.? 
appears to have- been timid and in resolute. Hi \\.\s i\ moied 
from oihee in ar.d the seids presviited to 

Anthomj-Ashii'y’Gooptr, Karl of Shajtisimrif, a man of im- 
doubted taltnU, but iucous'rHent and mutable in his co idiot mul 
principles, His two schemes fur tstabliKhing pevUi* behitin 
ChurK's I. ami the P?irli{tRKut arc wdi known. Ha\ii<:: ii;4soii 
to fear the intcuiions of the co«rt puiiy. ho quitt*.^! Urn s* rviec of 
the king, ami a ttached bine elf to the Pariianicnt, Iiy v Imin in- 
vu* employ id in diifcn nt edicia! trusts. He liki vuse held ral 
ohjecs iimler t.’io.oweil, utul is said In have hounlt d that the 
IVoteclor wt-uld hjne made him kheg, Alt' r the lu 'touiiioo he 
giifc his feuppMiil to the eoiiit perly, and i'i.en\cu toe steals in 
if>r2 ; but was dipmtid of theni the year fbllo’Aing. In l*>77 he 
wf^s cofiitn it Led to IhftTowir, but recovering the ui ^>in i»i i mobf. 
he was again adiuiUed to the cabinet in ltj7J, nufi exp< ihd 
from H the same year. In he retircfl to Holiand, and ie»m 

aCtei wanis died r.l A^lj^rdam. i 

Oftrte Urundo^/Pukc o/Suj/hlk, husbamkof *Mary, roJitl of 
Lewis of France, and sister to Henry VH i. 

risfoutil *Grahm7i Dundte, the fiiia ailhrrqnt qf Jutuos If. 
and one of the rnosi vig*>ro«s opponents of W iiliuin III. He i<dl 
in thCbatlle* at the l^lSH of Kiii.crankio, wlicic he deftaUd Iking 
William's forces with cuiisider.iblc slunghUr, 
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JsiK'Ws Corn/, Lord f'iscotntf Falkland, one of the rnobt ac- 
v oinplislK «l ainl f ne*] men of i<is ncro, who was killed wdieii 

h^lilirnr isi ll»e Koval cause at the batik* of N'esvhnry, in ICdS. tie 
was oru! «>f lew who was at once a [nitriot and d loyalist; 

an eiK iiiy nliki* to (ippivssiou and rchellixiii. This is a very fine and 
jnsti v r( khraltd picluro. 

Sir Fttiiijj Sf/tlnri/, the well known author of Arcadia, and » 
the ;^real ornament of (Jucen Klieahcth^s court. 

Uoh< r! IhnVci/, Earl of. LrUcster, one bf the faVonritrs of 
tliLil princj sh. This is a very curious picture. 'Fh.* Earl is re- 
pKsvr.f (I as attended hy a pa^e apparently a dwaif, an u>iial ap- 
ponilai^c It) en atness in the liHh century. 

lyisliop Menu, one of the seven 1ii.sbops w’ho refused tin ii assi-nt 
to the dcf l.vralion of itidnl^etice, proposed by James If. ; but who, 
nofwiliistaadinj*;, Hither chose to rcltuquish his bishopric of IJalli 
and Wtlls than forfeit his oath of allegiance to that mof/arch, by 
tlcelarini; for Ids «urcessor, Wiliium III. Oh this event lie re- 
tired to 1 . 01 , cleat, where he died, March ITIO-ll, deeply ri- 
C!cll( d by his nolde friend, Wd Wcymoulh. This is tonsi lercJ 
a hi (ti V portrait of him than thos^ cngr.wed. 

Jdkn Jlshup Bidder of lEinchesier, and a cardinal. 'Hiis 
prelate died ii martyr to conscience, in the reign of Henry 

Mir. 

I, (nil/ /Irahifla Sltiarf, dauchlcr of Charks Stuart, Earl of 
1.' Miiov, ariii \miiic»'r hrollicr lu Lord Tiarnley, father to Jj.i es I, 
I’hr life id' tliis lady exliihited ft tissue r.f unmerited misfoilune. 
She diid insane, September 27, whilo a prisoner in the 

Tower of London. 

f('rnffrorf/i, Earl of Sfrafford, the friend and finoaiile of 
t'liarhjs L by whom iic was afterwards sarrilieed, in the vain 
h(/pe of eoiiciliating his people, and averting the storm which 
llji-ealoued his crown and life. 

A pirlnve hci e, repicaenling a family, hy Lucas dc Vecre, is thus 
descrihed by Walpole, in his Anecdobs of Pai'iling.— The 
Kigurts arc Ici^s than life, and about half length. An elderly 

genlleinau 
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irciilleman is at a table with bis wife, and anothiT lady, probably, 
from the reseroblaacc, her sister. The lirst lady has tags of a 
particular foim^ exactly like those ou the dress of my Duchess of 
Suilblk, as is the colouring, though not so highly finished ; yet 
the heads hcT-ve great nature. Before them are fseven young chil- 
dren, their ages marked^ which shew that three of them w'ero 
horn at a birth. They are playing ^Ylth fruit; and by tliefu are 
a parrot and a monkey; but the animals and fruits uie much infe- 
rior to the figures. There are some Latin versus in coininemora- 
tiou of the gentleman, whose uame or tilh; was robliam-^l sup- 
pose Sir George Brooke, Lord Cobham, who died in the first } car 
of Queen Eli/abclh, leaving eight sons and two daugitt'rs. IJr 
had been committed to the Tower by Queen Mary , mis privy ti» 
Wyat*s rebellion.*’ 

Another piece represenH Sir Thomas Thymic, giamKoii to 
the founder of Longlea^ with bis two wives, Maria, daughter 
of George Lord Audley, .i^id Catherine, daughter of rinirles, 
brother to Viscount Bindon, Sir Thomas appears dressed in 
pink stockings, and in the feshion of the times. Both (he ladie s 
are likewise habited according to the costnme of the age; and 
the latter is painted* pregnant, in allusion to the circumstance of 
. her death having been occasioned by child birth. 

* -s' ^ 

. About one mile south-east of Loiigleat is the villa-o nf lloii- 
NlNGSHAM, in which resided, for many years, the late riin\i vs 
Davis, Esq. This gentleman was steward to the and to tho 
present iMarqiiis of Bath ; and, during hi&’ stcwardsliip, not only 
exerted himself with great activity and zeal in discharging the 
duties of his trust, bntulso pubihbed some essays* oh agriculture, 
and other stibjects. Mr. Davis was a native of Bertou in Hump- 
sliire, and was early placed at a public school tvt Devizes, winmee 
he removed' fo'Longleat, as an aRsisiani' to Mr. Cole, the Manpii.s 
of Batlt’s steward. This gentleman he succeeded, and continued 
nearly jbrty-four years attached to Loiigleat. His priHcipal lite- 
rary work is *' A General View of the Agriculture of Wiltshire*. ’ 

He 
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Hr died November 10, 1807, and was interred in the viHagej 
eburcli of Horningfsharn.* — '' Aa a well -informed ainicullinist, 
hi^ iiurnoroiis and very valuable communications to the Board 
of Agricuifiire, .'iiid the Bath and West of E^^;land Society^ 
bear ample testimony. As an arbiiralor of qwestions of right 
between man arid man, his j idgment awl integiity were always 
unquestionable/'— Monthly Magazine, Vol. XXIW i>ll. 

On RonDr.NBURY-HiLL, about a quarUr of a miie imrth of 
iiongleat, and close upon the confines of Hits county with Somer- 
setshire, is a small earthen work called RodflLrihurjf-Cainp, It 
has only a single ditch and vallum, with two i u trances on the 
east and west. Near it, on the western side of (he same hill, is n 
smaller circular work, bearing the name of Https-Casflv. T'ic 
whole of this eminence, which forty years ago was a nuked 
is now covered with a profusion of trees. f 

WARMINSTER. 

a considerable rnarket-iowii., is of great aiitiquHy. and has been 
regarded by sevciu! authors as the Viriudo of Antoninus ; but 
others, with much greater probability, plac€: that elation at Hcd- 

dingtoft,* 

* A portr.iii of Mr. Davis is prefixed to the second ediiiun ol his Rc'wrt 
rflatiuK !«i llic Agriculture of WHl8hir»% 

t iluUdiMibury Jlill has lately been the sj^neof'o tno>t h.nb.uous >:iurd< r 
Oil il.c Ctilh fti Dcct’n)bc.T, 181'2, Oeoige CafpenU'r, a vir'ijt i.j the 

ho'i«.f of \V, Webb, an inolTcustve and respectable riirnKij wl o residf,u at tiit 
b.i::'/ of ihc liill, BCi'ompniiicd by a person luuucd Kudili.wlv, vvlio remained 
Ml iliC door while Carpoiuev ciUcrcU. Mr. Wchb uas st.nul i j: near the lire , 
and cm the ntuid servant being scatlodravv some cvdei, v.aa fired :u, atid 
clrcadlnlly wonniled by lliiddock. Both then attacked him, Iho. former with 
the butt end of hts musket, and the other wilh n fh'll, and mnngled him in a 
•hoi-Ling and brutal ntenoiir. Tlie-scrvsnl -fesiinped from the cellar and fiont 
the hou^c, but was pursue^ and struck to Jhc ground, and afterwards prcci- 
(Mtuted into an atyoiniitg well. The murdcreis at Itril eu'^ped riiscu^er^ ; 
but some suipicious circumstances being ob^etv^d in the conduct of Cjipcih 
ter, he was apprehended, upon, which ho confessed himself Ruihy, and ia** 
IjitacUcd Uudduck. Both of them were executed at Salisbury. 
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dins^^lon, in t!.e vkiiiily of C *lnc. At the lime of tlio OiMKj[ucst 
AVarftii»'>t< r 'appears to liave been i\eu.j»lc(! from the payment of 
taxes,* wi-ich circumstaace, together with the cviileiit derivation 
of it'j mine, sunns to point it out as the site of an ancient inonas- 
tciy. At a ialer petiod it was celehraltd for its coin marlvcl. 
Lelaud, in his Itinerary, (Vol. VM. p. G7.) Wiys> ** VVtfrmiuslcr, 
a principail iniaket for come, is 4 ntif^sfiotn lirookchanil, a mile 
to Wcs'fliury, and so three miles forth.*’ The same thiiiL,^ is re- 
iniirkcil by i!jc author of Mauna Britannia; and indeed, even at 
the present day, th..‘ ifiark<'t of this town contiiiues to bo alma-- 
dantly supplied with wheat, harley, oats, The uinrket-iluy 

is Sivturuay ; and ther ‘ are besides three annual fairs, on tlie 22d 
of April, Ao^iisl to, and October ^23. 

Wai mlriNter possesses no corporation wilbin iUclf, and is 
tiierefoie iulIo;' the ^•oveninient of the wti^hbouriag comity ina- 
gistrate^i, with the aid of conslablos ehos'en cverj \ oar at the 
court \vA of tlu Mar(|msof Bath, vrho is lord of the manor. The 
chief trj:Li oamed on he^e i» the maltin^uKiucss, and a <‘ui:si- 
derjljle inaiu.meture of woidieeis, . The latter has inrreastd iji tatly 
within the last twenty years, and would no douht have incrtrised 
much Riure, but for the endmrra^cd.htate of our trade in u^encral 
previous to the laic change in our continental ndaliona.f 

The houses in this town are principally ranged in one \rrv 
long street stretching, along the sides of the turnpike rtml. At 
its westRj’ii exlremity staads the pansh^chnrclt, which is u spa- 
cious and haad.s4ime of stone, with a Kpiare lowi i at one 

end ; and near the ci Utre is a neat cli^pcl of case, melt d ^omo 
years ago for the greater ’eon vi^itence of thep orishionors, Thtie 
are be>id;*.'^ in this town two places of. woi-ship boloiigiiig to di'*- 

sente rji ; 

* ^ ^\Siu1!i,tfn*sl!f(^c»day*bodk ibrAViH&bire* 

t On .Suiurd;r\, ihe a.>;h ot Septeiiib^l, UU3, a “fHcetiog wus hvhl at 
vj itfka into cun^hicmtioi; tbc pruptieiyV CAtaplisb/iig a roizo! .r 
itt'rf^kct lor wool i!i ibitf iijwfj, when it nrtaniuiotttly dcchtred to be a 
desirable uuJi cahnila'etl to promote, in a eery Ingb df|;Tcc, fbft 

general hiHW!> 01 
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Fenlcrjs; also a good market-house, an ass^^mMy-rooia, and a ^ 
iVfo grammar-school for £)ie vducation of twenty poor >K>y«. This 
institution is endowed with a salary of thirty pounds per annum^ 
and is in the gift of the Marquis of Bath.* ' . 

Tlie lordship of Warminster in apeieni times^ formed .jiart of * 
the estate of liic family of Mauduit. Hubert do Maudalt, Earl 
of ^Varw^ck, died possessed of it .in the (i2d year of henry HI. 
This liohleman leavhig; no .lsstt^ it.devcdv^d to dohnde Mandalt^ 
from him lo his soil Thomas, Whb^/^intng with the 'Eart of 
I ancaster in rebellion against Rietfard ll. lost all his property, • 
by forfeiture, to the Crown It wa^ restored, however, to his 
heirs, and passed from tfi^i Id the llungerfords. .Mary; m 
he iress of that faroity> carried it, fey inairiage, to Edward Lord 
Ha'ilinos, the same who ^ m.tbe Tower witltout trial, 

b> Older of the Duke of King Richard llh 

This mormrcKsubse^^eRlIy Howard, wWth 

lit fitated Dnke of Norfolk; and i^^pIStprshhl of England. It 
ia now tin? property of the \ - 

According to the parliappient^fe^^^ t^e town and 

putish of Warrainat^ coiit'a'inbi^lN^B houses; bnd' a population of 
'M>(5 p§ri!.ona. The peny sbiismua t^^ which Ukes^ 

its name'hrom the town, are ietd , 

Dll, S^31 uiei.'8qVire, Bistiop jDarid^s, and an able and 
IrariJod writer, wdb born at'^Warmio^er tii the year 1714. Hia 
fat tr, wlio wa^: an apothecai^ 4ent him to St J..lin*s College, 

( jiinbridge, where he t<mk Ibi^’'^d4jgfees of B. A. and'l!l|..A. and' 
became a Midw of hi» a^ofSSS hc^ preaented 

by Bishop Wynne lb:>Jic ohapeelforsH^ and a of Welb ; 

uud not long after ha M eoBaied to 

hy the beiieht^ilqo of t^^^ rliSw fns .ifaje4tyxotw-|; 

ferrpd on liim the of Top^Beld; in iEssei^.^^ iti 1749 he 

VoL. XV.— 1813;';:^. . X ‘-i V \ ^ 

• A of di« sol^h T. Roafii^ford^ bOotlier t J iho 

Bishop of Gli^icf, tmhrMlied % poent^ IniUeted, /• the .Kuus P«tb/^ 
•cripitve of som« ohj^etsiiivtlus nei^bottfhebd* The Nun* PtUbis a 011 

ibedde of s bill north of ihatoyatf % • . 
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the (Icgrco'of D. 1).*; ami, i« \lie jf.ir f«llo\vin«*’, resigned 
tlio livine ftf Topsfieltl on bejii§^ appointed to ilie rectory of Sf. 
Atiiie, Wostttiinster.. His next presciilalion was to the viojira^o 
Greuiwich; in Kent; and vhen the household of his |)rcsent 
"ihajesty was established, as Prince of Wales, hd was houonied 
with the appointment of clerk of the closet. * In 1760 he obtuiin <1 
the deanery of Bristol, which he had scarcely enjoyed a full 
year, before tiie death of l>r. Kllys aOorded his royal patron the 
opportunity of raising him to the dignity of Bishop of St. David’s, 
which see he held till his decease. May 7, 17(i6, 

Biahdp Squire was a fellow of the Royal and AnliquariaU 
Societies. He also frequently appeared before Hie jnddic as an 
author, in different departments of literature. Soun* of his pub- 
lications, especially those relating to di'vinily and antiTjuitie.s, are 
held in considerable estimation among the learned. In the mis- 
cellaneous works of the celebrated and uarortunaie Dr. Dodd, 
are several poetical pieces addressed to the biidiop; and in the 
Thoughts in Prison, Week IV,” the same friend and patron 
is thus noticed : ' - 

" j)nd still lime, when urged, npprovM 

Ami blcha’d by twee, St- OAvidV, liouourM tfiviid. 

Alike in Wisdom’s, utid'in kcHruiiig’;» sidioid, 

Ailvaue’d 4c.* 

. SnUTHLi;Y- 

' * The following arG'antong thii piihlUlu'd j»rodnfii-m^ of rMioj, bquin* ; 
1, « An Enquiry into llie Nature tdllie Eiigti-li Con^iUi.tioii ^ or um Ilixiorrcul 
Essay on flic Anglti^Saxon Goyennticiit, bmli in Germ.uiy andJinglJind.” avo. 

2. ‘The Ancient HMori of the ^Hebrews VimlicHted’* it. •* Two Kssnys 
un Greek Chronology, and on tlw Origin of ttiaL7,aftgusgc.** 4 “ PluiaiThi 
d’elstde el Oxhide,, lib^r; pr^ce ct Anglicr^ Graeca roceusilit, emendavit, 
^X!«imriniiuarit» A'lixiL ^'Vi^kweia Kovuio^ AngHciioaiti ‘ Adjrcfn thuuucl 
$q:Tffc, A. IViA'4.c- An Es^ny on the Balance of Civil Power in Kwg. 

jAtfd.” fiitoerence for Religion Iticxcusabjcj pr a, »Cf ions, im partial, ami 
|*fjctit?.d Rerjewf of t|i«t certainty /importance, and' .Natural and 
i^yeaf^' Religion/* 7. “ liemaik? upon Mr. Caine's of h 

liera] History, of England^ 4c. 8. " The Principles of Rellgto^ niado ca*y 
to Vouiig ill a short ami familiar Ciitechi||^tiC^ Also nine Sernmns 

preached occasion?. .Sec " Literary Auccdoteaof ilic Eighteen I h 

/«ki.NncU»|», F.S.A.. - ‘ , 
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South tEV- W ood, sm) calle^l from the circnmslance of itslyiii^* 
to the south of Warminster, is, distingniMicd by a small intrench- i 
nieiit, ileiiominated Kohin Hoo.d^r Bower, wbieh is iieaiiy of a 
square forin^aiid comprises within itaarea about three-quarters o/ 
ail acre of hind«. ./Close to the eastern boundary of this wood is 
unoUier similar, eartlicn work ; and on its eastern side is a tliiinf 
intreiiehment, resetnbUng an ainpliillieutre in miniature. This liuit 
is a very curious work, and. consists of a flitch, and two valla. The^'^^ 
outer vallum is about eighteen fe.6t in height, and is very neatly'' 
formed. — “ The breadth of the ditch is seven feet ; the height of 
the inner work from fifteen to sixteen ftet; and the length of the ,, 
area of the inner work on iU longest side (for it is of aupval 
shape) is one hundred and eleven feet/’* 


Clef, ot Ci.AY-IliLt.s, are two very singular knolls, onq of 
wliich is much larger than, the ulhcr*/ and Vises very boldly from 
tiie surroundiijg plain, forming a very conspicutAus object from 


every piirt of the adjacent country. 




.A 


\ 


In looking round ip catch the varied ^ 
Which &&cni to crave ad inuta nee to my sqng,' 
A hill ajjpear^i^ rais’d %8 it were ,■ 
By magic hands, amid the level plain ; 

Against iu sheivy siile the riiriC*Vtlii leans, 
AinTslama with pitchy Boio^e the axurc sky/’t 


This hill is suirouiidcd bjr/a difcH ami rampart, having the 
marks of very high anti^uit^r j piS On its suinmit are placed twp . 
barrows, ajid tho pedestal of atone dross. Botli these tumuli 
weic opened by Sir, Richard Hoare, Vjfn aticerlamed one of them 
to be decidedly sepulchral; but no rOiimhis of uuy iiitertnent 
appearing^ in the other,'!! is supphsed {o ^v^Jbeoii designed for a 
beacon. ■ , ' \ /* . v'* .-'/t ‘ ■ . 

Each of these hills is of a conleal sl^a. ; bat the' larger one 
terminates more obtusely >t l!he top tb^ its smaljera^^l 

;v '"'cW 


> ' Ho^e*s Ancient Wihshiro, Vcd. J. p. ' ' 

f '/Btdep^W Hill/' a pocw, by tlte lUv. ^urfay/;' 
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date. Co;}ccnHi!:;' klie ctynioloe7 llidr aatnc various coujec- 
Inres have been Juizardcd. That of ^ir Ricbard Hoarc, howevuv 
i;S probably the most correct, when he derives it from the Celtic 
yrord sig'nifying chalk, of which' matoTial both of them 

arc formed. ' \ . 

As tlie/suicicut parochial boundary . between Warminster and 
Corsley passes over the larger liill, it. hits been for time, out of 
mind customary for a ^^rcat conjeour^o of people to assemble 
hire oil Palni ‘Sunday to defend the boiUulary, and prevent cn- 
crox'ichmeiits. 

Ajt UpTON-ScUiiAiJXOiiE, a small village in this vicinitj^ lived 
ilie Kev. Tkomns Ojcen, A. M. the history of whose life fur- 
uish^s a memorable ^example of w hat Industry and perseverance 
caii atchieve whe;n j/irccled pniisc- worthy objects. This geii- 
tlcinaii, who was /a native, the islami and county of Anglesea^ 

received tlic ead^ly part of hihl education at the grammar-school of 
Beaumaris. iiCa^ihg cp^cd as ^ servitor at Jesus College, 
Oxford, and dist'u^ished tiilis^lf so "much by his knowledge of 
,tho OfievitaHangimg^^ tbat hd wd^ompto^ Dr. Kennicot 
to assist iitm in Ids Hebrew collatilMis, and sto<d candidate for 
Arcldii^op’s liaud^s profi^sorsBI|» of Arabic. In that object, 
howevi^y,, ho failed VWt o^Orifd, himself soon afUr as a 

a fellowship in ‘Qaoen^s Col^ he was 

fortunalcdy SHCcessfuIr, tWuyh.opposo^ by two gentlemen of esla- 
'wished ch^cter :for atdllties’^ In consccjuonve of 



be^neatbisd hiin a consid^hiO years .previous 

^;hjs death* hy 

pwen^" pursuits duriujl^ tliis period of hfs fire. were not 
ptofessionab as Hterajy and riftaL HeAo^^k great de- 



i, as JPar at oKtctidtd to amtisemciit; ajad sbme- 
iV^bat;. lo profit, iu|^iigHco1tura} concern?. Agri.coUwro, iudeeJ, 
:l^^o hWo^rbc^Aiis favpuiibfi as ^ employed* bis lei- 

' ' ' ’ ’ 
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KHre hours latterly in translating ancient tr^'aliaes ilpoii ilH:^ sub- 
ject, . His published translations from l/atiii smlhorS.wre fixiun 
Varro, Columella, and Cato ; besiih's \vlnch, he trafislatod a col- 
lection of agdciiHural tracts h‘y Greek autliors, called Oeopo- 
nica.*^ Mr/Oweii died iii bis native county in 1811, wImsh there 
on a Visit to bis relations, wbnni his tcstammlary bounty raised 
to opulence and independence.* 

North-east from WiM ihinster^ At the distaucn of a qiiarltr of a 
mile, is a conicat-shaped cHtiuence Vailed CkiP-ilcAD-Hnx^ 
which is crowned by large baitov^, encircled by a, ditch and/ 
vallmn. This tnrnulus was opened in 180^; by Sir 'Richard* 
Ifoai'c, and found to contain several skeletons of male adults.; 
also the skeletons ' of a full-j^own female and of a child ; l>esid^H 
an interment of burnt hones. ' 

Uaitlesborv-Camf occftpi^»| ^ Blimmit of an inxguUir hilt, 
situated about three-quarters of . a mile further to the eastward. 
On the west and uorUi^'cast ihis/encilniproeut is ucariy in- 
acccssibtcj ffom the steep aod dilbcult nature of the ground; arid 
ou those sides where it is m^re, <^a&ily approached,", additional 
ramparts have been ■ constructed, exterior to tlie double ditch and 
valliiiu which suiToiuul the "whofe^ ’"The' circuit of the. otiter val- 
lum is seven furlongs and sixly-six yar<,lsi and the greatest height 
of the lainparts is sixty feet. ’‘ ^he entiwuccs aio de^ndild, by 
outworks; so that tiiis ha^Vhecn of vast streiigth^ 

at a period when the, mean's of attack couiparativ^* defi-” 
cient, or but littlo'^^l^thod. 1nh^af4isc?5f it, within lUi^ittterior 
vallum measures tW^||^hree ac4*es'aucl^Vt.^l)lfl^^ wholly 

under tillage. What remarkable, ahgio of 

the camp theiV tlirec bartows':. one of ^heni/ si^lW^e^l^u 

n. f - ^ 

♦ Tile ^twbdr of “ A* Tour m^qujfsi cf ha$ rel:iVd> 

work. .soiUe pcNona) ane«Klotes of Oyrcxu which much oifemied 
^ ti'cssed the ti^iialator of the Gre^k^$rie\iUur0|itt9. Il" : 
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tumulus, fills tho ourtirc 'Sfpace-of the inner ditch ; ami the other 
two are placed in the lino of the inner lainpatt. Those last, on 
gening, proved to be s»cpulchral ; hut no interment could he dib- 
co’^cred in the other. They are all evidently of aiitoiior datj to 
the camp itself, and throw some light on the era of its coUhtnie- 
tion: for, as Sir Riclmrd lloaro observe,^, AVt*' still see them 
untouched and respected, ami Uk giouml taken from excavalions 
near the large barrow to itiise the rampart, rather than chstnri) 
these ancient memorials of the dead. I douhl if the haiburous 
Saxons would ha^e paid such a tribute of respect to their British 
predccesM>rs/^ 

Between this fortress and the \illage of liorehan), in the vale 
of the AVily, is seen one of tlie largest haiTows in AViltshiie, 
from which circumstance it ha^ been dignified with the appellation 
isi^Khig-Barrow, This tun|nlus stands north and sontli, N\ith its 
large end towards the former point. It extends two hundred and 
six feet in length, fifly-six in breadth, and from fifteen to sixti tn 
in height; but is suppesi^d to have been originally niaeli lurgir. 
It was first' opened in 1800 by ijfr. (^unniiigton, when theskt- 
Iclon of a horse, and three skeletons of human beings, were dis- 
covered^ togclbci with some pieces of stags^ horns, lioais' tnskg, 
and pottrry ; also a aingU -edged iron sword, about eigblis ii 
inches in length, and two in brcadtii, which la\ on the tli'i;h of 
one of the skeletons. The second opening look place under tin- 
jdi^tiou of Sir Richard Iloaretti 1809; but this genlhman was 
likewise nnsucccssfiil in bis search for the original iiitenmnf, 
wliirb, however, -was probably distmet from the skeletons above- 
mentioned. 


HEVTESBURY. 

t 

{ ®l)E’VTa<*ui?iiv, or HAUtSBOiiY, popularly called tJafehburi/, is 
^ tkirougb, and \vps formerly a market-town ; but in consequence 
ft Its vicinity to AVarminslcr its markets ha\ebccn deserted and 
"" " disoon* 
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disconlinueJ. Tiie Empress Maud iV said to have resided at ' 
this place at the lime she was conteiuliRjf vritli StepKeu for.^ 
the throne. In the rc-ij;n of EdVvard III. it was the lordship and 
abode of Bavlholoniew Lord Bar^j^lieish, who left it at'his'deijf^ 


to a sou and heir of bis own name. At this period it appears fo' 
ha\e been <livided into two manors, East-Court and West-Court, 
of which last the youiii^cr Bartholomew dred seized in the forty- 
third }car of the 'luonarch above-mentioned, leaving oOly one 
child, a clang-liter, name<l Elizabeth, who carried it by inafrriage 
to Edward de Spenser; after 'whose death it was sold to Tboma*^, 
liord Ilungcrford. That nohleinaii sceim also to have purchased 
the manor of East-Court frptii^thc Badlesniere faiwilyjl who had 
hold it for several Siiocessj^, as we iSbd him inciitioned as po&-^ 
sessed of both manors in the seventh ycaivof Uichard It. Frcxni 
liie llungc;rroi*d8*this jordslap passed to Edward, L'ltd Hastings^ 
father to George, Earl of Htiqtidgdoti^ in codseqnence of ilU'’ 
marriage with Maiy, daughter t^nd lieire^ of joheit, Lord Hufii; 
gcrforcl. • ‘ ^ 

lleytcshury is sehtsd in a ,Vala V tim vergclr 

llie opsn amt extensive ti‘aolXi^.ob«Mtry whicirbears lldat, general 
designation of (Salisbury linmeiltalcly in tbp iicinity rise 

nmny boTd enirucnces, lUo summits, of wbidi are crOWjtied with 
military Ibrliilicaiions, and otlier Infete^tm^'Yeiiiams^of 'aw 
art. Indeed, taking Ueyteshury as the centre of a circle 
in dianuler/ we believe iio clislr^t in EitglamI, oPsimtlar 
(ii-.jdays so m.asiy relics of fellin' times* Moiiuhieuls 
industrY, science, >nhd customs drthel.|iritons, Romatiii, Saxons, 
uiid .ftam s, abound here in/gf^at' var&3^ an<I .proftisidp^aud H 
must be highly saifhi^ctory to every Iqt^crof. archacqlpa j, to know 
that most of 'them have been cXainini^vftyf.the cri^i^ ©ye of 
an iiidcfutigiiblcL and rosided bn 

spot, and spent the Jjelter patt 'bf his life in iirveijligatia^ 
iprm and On^tents, Und. ip elkt^idathig then*, 
print iod.'V Wii iillude to whose 
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smphes and collections form the chief, basis -of Sir Richard 
, lloare’s " Ancient Wiltshire.” 

Heyte&hury, consists priucipally of one long street.* It is a 
fidt^ugh by prescription, govei;«ed by a bailiff i^nd byrgesscs, a>ul 
had formerly, a , weekly market. It still preserves, however, the 
privilege of serving two members to Parliament, which it lirsiuo- 
'quirediu the 27th or 28tli yearof King Henry VI., ThedecUve 
francitisc is vested in the^burgjage holders, who are esliinated at 
hfly in number. The patronage of^iliis borough now belongs c\ 
dusively to Sir WiHiam-Pi€rcc*Ashe A^Coorl, Bart, vim some 
.^ycars ago purchased the interest of . the - Marlborough family, 
‘The lord's baiJiff is the r^aniiog oSicer*. .Here are lield the 
petty, sessions, for the huulrad. of Beytesbury ; also an antinal 
fair for cattle, shiiep. &c’., oil the I4th. of May. ■ 

« The only public builtlings in Hoytewbury are an alms-lmusc, or 
boepital, and thocbarcli. .Tlie .bospitarwas originalk fomi<lcd, 
and partly cudowe<l| by.W^ter# Lpri Hinjgerford, loril high trea- 
surer of England, fpf flic 'rost|iitemioc^ of tweire poor.utcii and a 
wbi^. The aata^ uoUfisaa al^ 'built a, house for a schonU 
,, waster, adjoining, « ttKo was to priest, aiid not only IcacU 
grammar, but overlook Uie poijr men/* This charitable Voiimla- 
tion wpa sului^in^ly^, related by Margaret, bis wHbw, assisti -1 
by John Cbeyne .aj\<^,^oiw 'I^<5r«ip> about tbruyear 1470. At 
that ^iji^ i^ fibaplaiii in file bi^ital as warden, who 

ill the parish 

ebnPi^pr i^^tt;i|t'tiie.^^ ,M#iC^t..8o4bMg'as s!ie lived; 

for . the $oala, V^1te^j-W,'J>biddtnd,'and olluifs, 
s^., b» d^th. . , valued* Jlfi 

Henry yni- ,at 

The 

w4ji^tt1aap|iQ||tb4 by the the pi-i- 

every day 

dfe nominated ly tiie loVdof tlic 

■’* . * - ■ ■ • ’■ inanor. 
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manor. This hos-pitnl hnving^Ueen destroyed by fire, was rebuiil’ 
in its present form in 1769.* ’ ^ 

The church hero is a spacious and massive structute, in the 
shape of a cross, with a square tower in the centre. ' Tlie dale of 
its erretiou is unknown ; but some portion of it is probably as 
fi'driy as the middle of the thirteenth, century, about whiah timo 
it appears to have been made coflcj^iate. It is dedicated'to St. 
Peter, and lias four prehetids in tlic patronage of the Dean of 
Salisbury, viz. HiU-Devcrill, Hotpingshain, -Tidrington, an^ 
Swaleciilfe. In this chhreh is a tablet to the oietuoiy of Mr.* 
CunningtoQ, inscribed follows’ 

. WilMout the chitrch-waUv^at the back of this "ta!»lct, arp 
deposited the remains of Mf. WiJEtiAM CONiNtNOToN, Fellow of 
tlie Society of Antiquaries; a native of Nortltamptonsfure; and 
many years resident in the town of Hv^ytesbuty/ inhere he died 
on the 61st of Deceihbcji'J ISl#, >aged By his dcc^se 

the literary world hem last a- antiquary and skiFfut 
geo!();*isl ; the c6inmuiiity ol' h good neighbour amd 

active itdlow citizen; the reto ad ^^ocalc and eliarrl- 
able protector ; his own lanfeiitifig fdmiiy nn a^ctiqmdc husband 
and iiulnlgent pareiit.^^ 

131^ descriptive and apposito; inscFipitl^, ft is believed, was 
wrn^dby Sir "Richard Hoai^/whb alsbiasririhi^ his History 
ol'^'Ancieut Wiltshire*^ to tbc same * persevering antiquary.* The 
circumstance was at once hbiicmrabTe^ the aui^j^.tbe 

tradesman and coiilditutea a" m dcHiValjoiiis. ’M 
nington was. certain^ eutUklil tb the cqmpiime^' ; for with it its 
originated the worSf|; aiitffrOiB his^feaearches^ srcai^ 'tmd pr- 
tialUy to the subject^; it pro4euted'|Uid formed. 
of bt firsl ck^j^^nmd . MK C. tp'^dopC ol 

riding qn^boi^teck; ibid W fte n)o^ 

hLaUbfui and pfeasanljfilh^^^ corii^^ was e\cit^ 

and bis miid awatbned tO; aW bf ^r^pi^tloqniry, at|j 

pcitno^i^ 

THrui««|iii' Noiidfl. Jifagnn Brilahuiu, Wiltslii^. 
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perms^ii^t amnsc^ncul, hy the numerous barrows, eastnunctatioos^ 
ami other vc&tigOs of rciitolc ages, wiiicii abound^ on the uncuU 
iivated parts of this district. From contemplating their surfai:cs, 
an9 forms Jve was Iful to penetrate tho]r idterior, and seek for 
information from their contents. To the im(U|Hilivc and ardent 
iniml. every atom in natnre and art will adhrd subject' for coa- 
tetnplation. . Thus to Mr. Cu^nningjfoo, the vast enuainpmetit'of 
the warlike Roman, and the puny ^ mole hill were fraught with 
interest and amusement. It was at t))e commoiicemcnt of this 
pursuit that he beearne acquainted with the author of, the '^ Beau- 
ties of Wiltshire/' and eagerly embraced every opportunity to ost 
sist and befriend that writcr.^ They mutually aided and stimu-^ 
lated each other. Every harrow thajt was opened, and new dis- 
covery made by Mr. Cuuttihgtou, was detailed and described to 
bis correspondent. . In tho' height of tliin friendship, and antiqua- 
rian intercourse Mr^C. was Introduced to,>the author of" Ancient 
W^Utshire/' and wa^ during the reinabdcrof his life, so much 
engrossed in that work, as tp^foi^sake his'eajrlicr.corrcspondcnl. 
Tlie result of his laboursy and iuyestigations, however/ has been 
given to the public ; and he has thereby bequeathed a valuable 
legacy to Ijk^ fl^tiquoiian world. Ilis collection of British and 
Roman urim,coinB, o^mr relics, was large, aud judicioi^ly 
arranged,. at ^eyteshury be bad made a 

plan of temple at AKebnry, by .placing pebbles in an ar- 
bour/ mid . till p^tjlifS of Jiis ganleu, , to shew tlm form and 

arrangement of ^ba^^^monumeui. In the latter pari of his life ho 
made large colleotfo^o^jbssils and minerals; and from this new 
putamt dei*^cd mUpii .pttct'dtrt and ^dellgbt* TM# pwt of lus iou^ 
se.um , Pimy, of BitLj 

ehafiu;tef yjnd iveduabje 

Sleety ^ 

Fot;;wero and .middling veksses; of wlm are 

S|^tURed coim%. towns, aud 

/jaurOj U^dr [iteiwfy. ptirsnits, 

ins^lead 
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instead of general,' or locstl politics, they would be more likely l<k 
promote Iheir own happiness, and at the same time beiiefil go- 
,cicly. ’’ ' 

Close to the town is HEVfESBURY-Hoesft, the seat of Sir 
William- Pearce-Ashe A'Court^ Bart, by whose family it has been 
possessed fur upwards of a century. The mansion is a modern, 
brick btitlditig ; and the pleasure-grounds are extensive. 

CoTLEY-II ILL, situated on ibc iiorlb- western side of Hey tes- 
bury, is distinguitthed by a large tumulus, which occupies its 
summit, and is surrounded by a circular ditch and vallum of 
small elevalioTi, This tumulus was opened in ISOl, by Mr, 
C^unninglon’, but he was unable to discover any iuterment within 
it, tlioiig'h he dug up au abundance of Animal hones, iron tiaiis, 
and broken (lottery of different ^ sorts; Hence, and from the cir- 
cumstauce of the vaf/vm being ekierior to the ditch, it is con- 
clu(l<:<I to have been a work origtnairy appropriated to religions 
purposes. The south-west side is toferahly perfect; hut tlie re* 
maiiider is ranch defaced by the plough. The’ diameter of the 
circle when complete, would have been about one hundred and 
sixty yard^. On its northern side are some tricing cavities iu 
the soil, which, on examination, prodhc^l black mould to IIk* 
depth of three feet, intermixed with fragments of Roiiian pottery. 
Siiuliar depressions 'appear on other parts of the hill, which in- 
dicate that the Romans had- used tills emlneitxcas an exploratory 

*■ f- ■ r 

«pOSt* ' 

Ncmr jCotley k ahotlier ntrongly -fortified hill, called ScRiiTcii- 
BUttY-CAiwP, a mime" supposed to be derived front. Crccli, or 
Crcchen, signifying a hilV or summit. This ‘flJie cncaVupnicnt 
comprelicnda ah dtea. of fttty ucres^ "and from th^ remains of an- 
tiquity dug up witlim it, is proved to be BfJtisb origiiiii It 
consists "dHcfly of a siugle>ditch and rhmjiart; but on one 
where the hatursd strengtli so, great as on the others, tjjimY 

is hn additional valfum of very slight construction. The to 
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ciycmi’of the rampart is one mile eiglitjf-six yards, and its great- 
est height is sixty-six feet. Tire entrances to this cucainpineiit 
are three in number : the principal one on the sonlli-tast is ap- 
proaphed hy a narrow neck of ealled Bavbury : (barbican} 
another Jies m arly east, and k^bird facea Middleton Farm and 
Battlcsbory Camp. Tlie Brat oiily is def^^nded by out-works. 
Within the area are several tumuli, and j ike wise another earthen 
work, or interior camp; which cccupiea the. apex, of the-vlijll. 
This, as well as the? outer work, is of a cirQulnr foriw, hut owing 
to its haying been long muici' tillage its shape is much mutilated. 
On Us aocthem side, which is most perfect, there is still some 
appearance of an entrance; and at a short distance from this is 
ft very large, circular bareow, About Uiree feet in elevation. 
When opencd.it was fdhud to contain an interment of bunit 
boncii, a small laijce head of bras®^ a large amber ring, about 
fifty beads of the. shine material, apd several brass artickc, resem- 
bling a screw. 

'At PiTMK^M), a large meadow on ifie soiiilr bank of the Wily, 
about a mile and three <]uaHei*s east from W^armiustcr, and some- 
what less tbaira mile from Scratchbiiry, some very inlertMing re- 
mains of Roman, anliquity have been discovered. first no- 

tice of thc,.exislcnce ofinich relics here btcuirod in 1786, when 
Mrs. Downy* then residcHl at W^'amunslcr, being apprised of the 
aceidiiitaKfiiMliog of a fi-agpient of Monaic work, personally exa- 
mined the iipot, ana diaving discovc red part of the flooring, and 
fome of the drn^iiltetft^ of,a..lloii|an slruclorc, madeWeiul draw- 
ings: of the w boK sent them, to the late JKcv. Baines Bar- 
rington, by whom tlic-y, .wero communicated to. the Society of 
Antiquar^e^i t' ; Among tliese centriitia .was the pavement erf a por- 
wo fifty'-$ix, feet. ®nd tm'^feet^ide ; Adoring 

if a roc*t bcaiftiM^^^irnimi^foirm xin 'i^liicb lay a 

mutilated fiifiidif (anpposgef to balhat of DianpJ with a, 

;v V - ■■ . 'I?’-- 

, liitieitnt W*hai(^R,..Voh p. tOk,* r'- 

t These dnwtb^ and p^]^Uhed in the Veta^ijs 
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litiTc at her feet Thep-eatef portion of this pavement was care- 
ftilly jtake up hy the late Marqnia of Bath/ and deposilcd at 
Lougle^t where a fragment of it is still preserved. 

These discoveries short time strongly ’excited public cu- 
riosity ; but this iseeros t^ hiaiva quickly subsided; and h^nce Pit- 
rnead and antiqiuitfiaii treasures were totally n^feeted^ till 
the year 1800; in the coui^e of wltich ‘Mr. Ctiimihgtbh lurnet! 
his atUintion to the subieet* and proved equally successful as 
3Irs^ Dbwn^ This gentiebsan laid open another room/uineteeii 
feet ihrec inches square«/ilie floor of which was composed of a 
rich Mosaic pavement, eotnprising a circular area> ornamented 
with flowers and birds, and inclosed within a square frame, edged 
OB the outside with a braided gitillocho,' aud on the inside with 
a labyriuthiaii fret He likewise dischveted kn addHional part 
of the grand portico befbi^; irte^JSoncd, feet in length, and 
ten ill breadth so f^atlt fnJlextOnt was not less 

h one hundred and /oity . from this building Mr. 

Cuiiijington at tha^sapie 4itto;.<^se|rv^ Another fqundatiop with 
the remains .of , a sudatory anii ji^Jiypocaiist, and a profusion of 
III bellated bricks^ tesserie, all which eircumstaaces it 

seems reasortaWe to conclude that Piliu^oad must have been Uie 
site of a very large and' magnificent Jloiuan villa.. - 

At BtSHol»-StROW| a sibair Villa^/ nearly'.;^ quarters of 
a mile from Pitmead, * a. vaSt iui^bb'r Of small brass Roman coin* 
were dog up about yeafe ago. They 'Wgro^eontained in 

three ums-; and almobt ^ti^l in quantity to thtripcaaure oi 
aWfOfihcsfer bbahelr\:kpst uf wejr§ depqsRed in the doHec- 

On a sitnatij^ ri^r liong- 

^ letler^D, ^with ^ iU 

east. The area of is at^t half in or 

;• and from tte ;rtsl»|«r| Ni pt t\fe diteli- 

,l}as evidently ttorT^' oCcuj^it^ aiiinuiiUftry, or; defensiv.o"^^ 
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We pfesQi^c, therefotc, it mast have hofcw appropriated lo rcligioua 
pur[>oses. ' Both cfii the north and i^outh sides of this hill are ves- 
tiges of British bahitatiou. ^ 

K>'ook-Castl£ is a small single ditched entr'eiichmeiit^ placed 
on the brow of an eminence on Upton -I^ve] Dowti^ about two 
miles lo the north of Heytesbury. Its form is that of ah irregu- 
lar oblong) inclosing a space somewhat ^hove t^o acres in extent) 
with an entrance on the south side. This earthen work is gene- 
rally supposed to have been occupied by the Romans as a Castrn 
Stativa, or summer camp ; as coii\s .and oilier remains of that peo- 
ple have been frequently dug up within its area. It wa$ probably) 
however^ 6rst a British work ; for iiekr it is a ditch) and a val- 
lum, called Old Ditch, which, coramencinjt near Westbury-Leigli, 
Birctclies itself) with few interruptions) across Salisbury Plain to 
Great-Duruford) on the river Avon. , This ditch resembles that 
j^ofBokerly befovc mentioned and, like it displays at didcrent 

I parts of its winding course those appearances which mark the 
flutes of British yillag^s. : Two of tlifse seltlemcnts 'appear to 
Qiavc been Seated within a qnarter of a mile of Knook Castle, 

I Tl>ere arc likewise ju tlie vicinity of this entrenchment two 
slight ^Ibcn works, one of which)'lo the south, has suffered so 
much from the operations of the plough) that it is difiicalL tb de- 
termine wliat has been its original form. The other) situated in 
Elder ’-Valley^ 9k most sequestered spot, is moi'e enlirC) and is 
tnily a very singular worfc.^ lii front is a ditch and valluni) in 
ilio form of ait ogee arch) with aii opening in the" centre ; and be- 
hind this is another ditch and rampart, dii|iposed in the ahape 
of a heart), and destitute, of any eii|^nc(e,. , vaUutn\of the ' 
outer work is without the ditc^\;and thaV of ilin ion^ work . 
*'ithiu it ^ and^ near jlhc ope|un^ ;(of$ne^ Jat*ge 

4o«iid) or tumulus, which, a|ihn f!nvea(%aiion\pr6vi^ not to be 
'^pulchcal, and is therefcrc Richard Hoare tb 

ve beei raised an alhfr* a/fbm.cbtijeclare is hoarded 

^ V . , ' thb 

• Vide We, p. 
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llie authority of Tcitulliari* ami also of the sacredt writings, 
where it U said, “ An altar of earth slialt thoit «^*to me, imd 
shall saerilice tlu reon thy bnriit-otieriugs, thy peace-oflering®, 
til) slu^qi, apd tliiiUi oxeu/^ * 

On the summit of a hill to the north-east of Elder- Valley is a . 
large tumulus, called Bowls-Bakuow, wluch measures 150 feet 
in length, iiinetyT-four in breadth, and ten and a. half in height. 
It was twice openedi by Mr. Canninglon, who found that its in- 
terior parts were composed entirely of white marl stone, to the 
depth of four feet and a half, below wliich was a ridge of large 
stones and ilinls, extending wider towards the base of the bar- 
row. ''I'his was a floor of flints regularly laid, oti which were de- 
posited the remains of fourteen hiimau bodies, tlirown together 
promiscuously within the space of ten feet by six. Near the 
skeletons v\as a large cist, ptid- at the cast and west entls of the 
biiiTow were discovered several ‘ heads of oxen, but no charred 
^\ood or potteiy. " , 

In the same parish miK Kaook-Castle, but almost close to tlie 
norlh bank of the Wily, is another hii'ge barrow, which, from the 
richness of its contents, has been denominated OohUn-Barrow, It 
was fu st opened in d803, when a variety of arllcics of solid gold 
wore discovered, and among others, thirteen large beads, simped 
like a drum, and two articles resembling 4)axe^, about an ifteh iji 
diameter, with a conical top, or lid. There was also found at 
this time a ' curious little cup of amber, studded over with *' pro- 
jecting knobs; which aj)pear to have Wen first made hi the form 
of glass stoppers .fo a bottle,' and aftertpards inw^rted iPto the 
circular boles of tlid cup, which had been previoiislyv drilled for 
i^celvitig betwei^i tlmse grape-like protubi^rances are other 
' pcrft>fatii>^,,^wliiVh rcml|l^opeh.'*^t. Thm baryow was again 
opened, iif lb07, by Ricllaf d Iloare, wtr^ discHiv^red two cups 

oruaniented with zigr^g iiidentatious/ attd bthei: ornaments, 
ahiO the primary deposit aiilLi^^Wttotttt'o tlie tomnlus. 

. 'BOYTOJf 

* lUodus, Cii. XX, Y. 24. 
t Ancient WilMiKirea Vob I, p. 
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Bo\ton is t pHn«U th (nmlel of Corlon^ Thf 

iiiaiioi; IhIoh^s to AjIiuh Bout* <* J iiiil) Hj Cmj ** wlio |M>**s(ssrs a 
jtvp vMbk III tin parislh I his iiiust \v is hutUin li is, 

by 1 Iwmas T amhctt, an aniostoi Uic posstvs^i, in Th* chuM h 
iM a cncnlai, or ratiunne wheel window. Sonlli of tiu mH is 
Kid^e-tfood, vhicli consists of about 200 

Oft the opposjtr bank of the Wily fiooi Boyloo, arc Ihe twn 
Oa^esofCotiroftn St Pifrit, andComuitn Si MtK\ m \r 
^shh ii, on an eminence <1( n^naled by ihf appellation of Codft id 
iH an ionthen woik> vulgarly Called but 

eti ally not ol a milliard oiigm» or nature* ll la uiinihu to lliat 
«i Bodincad l)o« ft, whieh lias been alt eady noticed, bu* nuitb 
exceeds it in sjuioatiy of foim and beaut) oi sitiuhon ibis 
tf ry tuitonx wotk occ^upics the Miinmii of the lull on \ iitc h il i* 
f* (ul, cominandiug a must extensive and mtercHtui^ piospcct, 
Itsfisriire ib oeirly a perfect eh cli^ and the vallum uud fos b\ 
a bull it 10 ^utroutidt d are oonsttuefed: vtitli siiigiihi i i i mi ), 
hnl cue so slight au to ajlord Utile or no defence Hut t no 
up|)( uiri c of an) intranrc, nor ts the laKiim cxtci u to the 
ditcli, as happens imU* roost of those Circh s which ba^e hi ii u c d 
foi icli^ions purpo^s KotwitbsWndntg this, howevM, lime 
*C4U be doubt, but ihat the piescnt ciilrcnchmMit \ as <hdi- 
vcalcd^to smoc religious^ <n jmidical ccremomex | Itsi^i/c, the 
nature of its plan, and xU elevated ait^ all indicate such an ap« 
propnaUon; and tlua is further oonfiitncd by Its proximity k> a 

lar^c 

« i« « iMingiihbcd member of the t;(nilmro Sodcty m 1 

iui% (>iibh*>faie4 wmyi (ni Nmwal pertKuturV 

eO ** Ills Oeu|i» CinchiHia/' 4lo#. «»d ow** Ibe Oeotfn Pnm>/J^<obu> pt cr 
jCI, 1Q& «> - > ^ i 

f Tilt custom o/ wo^^lpj>ing on lofty vr,ii|^vcr) f» eluent In i lUi iic 
tinieft/ In thj^ERioj ^of wjt aw wj&* WeVf the p'«* tj 

wtre not tAMtray, fOr the people HklfeiCd ai^ botuen mcenwV^ ^ 

bij^ plheee Strabo fia^9 that the Perstens nln vy s wt f ) ippc d upou tnlU , 
and Border* m Uis OrMOtnl Cu« 0 l«iMV IL p, tsmarhs that Ibl^ 

I mctice 5ti)I prci aili m Jap m. " ^ 
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lar^o British seiilemcnt, which covers several acres of ground^ 
for iVf querit i xamplcs can ho produced of the existence of similar 
ciiclis ill the neighbourhood of British towns or villages 

Y A RNfiURY-C AMP is situated in an angle formed •by the old 
tl4lckwny from Salisbury to Bath^ and the present turnpike-road 
from /^nlesbury to Mere and Taunton, by Deptford. This cn- 
Ircijchmcnt oflTers a very fine specimen of ancitnt castiamtla- 
lion; and like most similar works on the Wiltshire Downs, oc- 
cupies elevated and commanding ground. By the generality of 
authors its construction is referred to the Romans; but Sir 
Richard Iloare justly claims for it a British oiigiii, thougii it 
was doubtless afterwards occupied and strengthened by the Ro- 
mans uiid by the Saxons. In its present state this earthen-work 
consists of a double ditch aud vallum, inclosing an areaoftwentj- 
eighl aens and a half. The entrances are six in number; but 
acYcral of llitso do not si cm to have belonged to the original 
work, 'flic prineipjil one faces the east, and is defended hy a 
strong and detached outwork; and there is also another on the 
west side with an oiitwoik of an irregular form, which appears 
to ha>c existed piior to the enlaigemcnt of the camp bj the Ro- 
mans. The inner rampart is ver) strong, aud rises boldlj to the 
height of lifts -two feet, and is constructed in a much more re- 
gular tTianiKT tlian the outer vallum, which from its rudeness 
would induce the belief that it had been raised in great haste. 
The circimifcrcHce of the exteiior ditch is one thousand seven 
hundred and sixteen yards. Within the area of this camp se- 
veral slight cxca>ations mark the site of ancient residence, and 
display, when dug into, many vestiges of British aud Roman an- 
tiquity. 

Near this entrenchment, a little beyond the tenth mile-stone 
from Saruin, is a very fine circular tumulus; and opposite to it 
sfre the remains of an earthen work, of an irregular shape, the 
Vot. XV.— jVoii. 1813. Y cast 

* Ancient Wdtshirc^ Vol. 1. p. 80. 
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fast sijlt: approacljiii;^^ to the ptnlagoiial, aurl the west to the cir* 
cfjiar form. TIio rainparLs of iliis wuvk arc slight in their coii- 
•trudion, ami are therefore presumeil to be of very remote origin. 

. Almost south from Yarnlmry, on the banks of the river 
Wily, is the village and parish of Steepir-Lany/ord, the bii^ 
]>!aoc of Thomas Meuriot, a divine, and author,. who was bom 
Ikto towards the close of the sixlccnlh century. This genticmau 
rcceivtd the rndiinents of his education at Wickiram's School, 
Winoluster, whence he removed to New College, Oxford, of 
v^hich he became perpetual fellow in KilO. He was presented 
to the vicarage of Swalclive, near Banhnry, in Oxfordshire, and 
gave iuslruelicii there in grammar, till his death in l()t>*2, when 
he was huried in Ijis own cluireh. Merriot wrote two Ijnoks for liic 
use of schools, one of which was intituled V^ilgaria,'N)r a Collec- 
tion of Common Phrases, and the other ** Adagia Selcclissima,^' or 
Choice ProverbFr 

About a mile from the small village of Wil\, which is sitnati d 
on ttif south bank of the river whence it derives its name, is a 
large B-.iLisli encampment, called Bii.nuuY-IliNcis, or Wily- 
(?AMP, wljieli occupies a point of Down, projt cling from the great 
ridue, ural ha^ ing a gentle declivity to the liorlh. It is defended 
on the- id A by double, and on llie west by triple cnlres.chmcnts, 
tiie outward one, particularly on the east side, being very broad 
aiid <lat. The circuit of the outer vallum is four furlongs and 
one hundred and ninety yards; and the height of llie ramparts 
twenty feet. V/ilhin the area, which comprises seveutfccn acres 
and ii quarter of ground, are vestiges of another work of an ir- 
regular form, with the ditch within the vallum. This work. Sir 
Ki chard lioure supposes, to have been of prior construction to 
the more cxlenbivc lortificatioiis. Many vestiges of Roman and 
of British art have been dug up within this encampment, which 
has numerous entrances ; but some of Ibcm are evidently of late 
formation. 


7 


South 
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SoiUh from this encutupmc'nl, near the western extremity of 
Ciro.ely-Vrood, arc some ver\ extensive works, coininoniy deno- 
in'M:it<'d \Vj->;T-l)f>vyN, or liANGiXG-LANGroKi) Camp. These 
works occupy sujnmil j( a hill, and are connected by a ditch, 
with a s!ii il! circul; r work on the declivity bi low. From their 
great irromdarity iiid waut of symrnetr}, tio y are evidently of 
eariy ononi, though doubtless occupied sub'^couent to 

the arrival of the Romans ; as many arlicic'i of Roman rnarm- 
facture have been dug up wi’Jiin the area The pviiic.pal entrance 
is towards tho cast, and appears to have Oecii dereiidr-d by out- 
works. A ditcli encompasses nearly the entire work, which ^ 
frnin the Complicated ana'u m* At of its interior parts, cannot be 
ad'iiratel; described liie aid oi'ajdun. 

A A i( !i and rarnp.c " siniilar to thc^'e of Bokerly and Old 
l)it< !i, conr.ects this enirenebnient vsilu Slot kion-works, which 
have 1 k'( 11 alreiuly dcscrilitik Tiiosc issue from iw rooe/y-tcoof/, 
close to tlui Roman road from Ole S**nim, which they frequently 
cross is) a Sort of /ig-yag manin r. s’ <1 procee westward till they 
are iosi Ml il.e Gieat Ridge Wood, J'liis wood was anciently con- 
joined with (irovely-Vv'ood, but is now separated from it by an 
extent of ncailv four miles of open down 1'hc whole was then 
designated by the ipepcllatioii of Urorchr forest, and such it 
ajqn ars to liavc heen so lat * as the tliirty-lliird year of the reign 
of Queen IDii/nhelh, win n a liivs-suit occurred beJ'ween Ed- 
ward, Earl of Uertfoid, and the Queen’s Majesty, in behalf of 
IIuiij, Earl ot Pembroke, coiici ruing the buuinls o* the forest 
of Orovely in the county la Wilts in which it was decided that 
the l ist peiMinhiilation of Edward I. and no oilier, stood good 
inlaw * In the lUidde of this wood is a liouse still retuiiiing tha 
a]ipellation of (jtovcIy-Lodge. 

In h’t versing tl:c boumhiries of Grovcly Wood, the aniiquary 
ptreoive^ scv‘sa: ncieiu wo lo uriest his atteiitioii, h(‘sides 
the cntrcuchnionts above no(ic.:»* These arc denominate I East- 

Y 2 Castle, 

• A Collection of curious Discourses^ by Thomas llcanie, M. A. Oxford- 

»vo. 1720. 
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Castle, Grovely-Caslle, Grovely-Works, and HamshiIl<DilcYies, 
of which the first throe arc situated oii the. southern side of the 
wood, and the last on its uortlicrn side opposite the village of 
Barford. 

East-Castle is a very curious little earthen work, placed on 
the summit of the same ridge of hill with Hangiug-Langford 
Camp, but at the distance of three-quarters of a mile from the 
edge of the wood. At first sight, says Sir Richard Hoarc, this 
eutrenchineni ** bears the appearance of a Druid baiTow, having 
a mound raised within its area; hut, on opening it, wc could 
discover no sepulchral deposit ; and found only fragments of Bri- 
tish pottery, and a rude bodkin made of bone. Its circumfer- 
ence is two liundrcd and four yards, and the contents of its area 
three-quarters of an acre.^' 

Grovely-Castle is situated on a point of down which rises 
almost immediately above the village of Little-Langford. Tliis 
irork consists' of a single ditch and rampart, fonniiig a sort of 
an irregular square, open on the north and north-cast sides, from 
whk'h circumstance, and from the absence of all vestiges of habi- 
tation, it seems probi.’ le that it never was completed, or at least 
never was used as a p'^raianeut residence. Its form docs not de- 
note any high antiquity; and the bank and ditch running through 
it are modern. The area within the entrenchments, if complete, 
would contain about fourltcn acres, and the circuit would be four 
furlongs and one hundred and thirty-two yards : the height of the 
rampart is thirty-three feet.” 

Grovelv-TToiiks occupy, in the form of a crescent, another 
lofty point of down to tl^e ei st of Grovely-Castlc. Though co- 
vering aho\c sixty ac«^;s of ground, and coniiuandiufr an extensive 
and diversiffed prospect, it is not a little remarkable that they 
never have b<ien noticed in any map, or in any publication^ 
prior to 8ir Riebard^s Iloarc’s Ancient Wiltshire. Like the 
works of Stockton, they evidently constitute llfc remains of an 
ancient British town, extending upwards of a mile in length, but 
9 ^ 
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iliffcr from them in many particulars^ wlncA seem to indicate the 
hand of a more modern engineer; especially near the centre, 
wliere there arc some strong ramparts, much more regular in 
their plan, and of a different character frem the earlier portion of 
the works. From the very limited extent of these ramparts, it 
is difficult to comprehend the object of their construction. A 
short distance east from them is one of those small pentagonal 
inclosures, which are apparently peculiar to British towns. Still 
further eastward a bank and ditch issue from the body of the 
works, and point to the vale below. The ramparU now become 
exceedingly slight; but, on turning the eastern angle of the hill 
and wood, they assume a much more decided and conspicuous 
cliaracter. Here also the original works seem to have been inter- 
rupted by the addition of cntrcnclimenU of a stronger coiistruc- 
lion, and of a later era ; and exterior to them arc numerous exca- 
vations, which, when dug into, afford all the tmees of a mixed 
British and Roman population, 

IIamsiiill-Ditches, the only other earthen work which 
remains to be nicnliuiied of those ronnccled with Grovel^ wood, 
are siluiilcd near its western extremity, on a point of down pro- 
jecliiig towuids the village of Barford. This w'ork likewise is the 
.site of a large British village, haviug some strong rampaits at its 
norlhern end, resembling those in the works last described. From 
the easlcin corner issues a large ditch, one hi*ancU of wliich steers 
its course westerly through the wood to Grovel y-Works ; while 
the other, taking an opposite direction, passes through the 
village of Cliilhampton, crosses the vale of Wily, and then pro- 
ceeds across the turnpike-road from Salisbury to Devizes, towards, 
the vale of Avon opposite to Little Duinford.’^ 

• • 

WILTON, 

or Wihj-tomt, called by the old writers Vilodumm, and Elian- 
dunum, is seated in a broad and fertile valley, near the conflu- 

Y 3 
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ence of tlie rivers Nacftler nml Wilv, at llio distance of tim e niilc^s 
M’est of Salisbiivy. It is a town of •;rrui antiquity, and is sup- 
posed by to liave be< u the Cocr^Ciu'iiou, or cliir;fst.al of 

Ibo Bnlis'li piince Carvilin.N/'^’ According to H.iny of Jlunlini^** 
don, it afterwards co^stl!ll^ d tlir capital o^ ihe ^V^sl-Ha^on do- 
minions;! but J.eiand and Dr. AJiliKv roiiiCnd tb"? Vy'iijrhcster ^ as 
tbc cbit f town of liiat niouarcfiy. j It is not improbablo that bolli 
places were, at (Idleren’ ptrjods, possessed and occupied by the 
AVest-Saxnn kiiius. 

'Wilton was iindonidedly a place of distinivnii^bcd consfqnence 
for some c( nturics antecedent to tbe Norman ('oinpie.Nt. It con- 
tained several eminent rGli;>ious fstHblisbinenls ; and v.ms tin' 
principal tow^n of this di-drict of the country, as appeals from its 
having given name to tbc sbire.§ Leland informs iis tli it it pos- 
sessed no fewer than twelve parish churclies,i| t vr n so late as tfio 
rt-itrn of Henry 111. a statcnicrd which, were it fully autlienli- 
caled, would afford decided proof both of its great cvlriit and po- 
pulation. AVe mn.st confess ourselves, howe ver, stimcw bat doubt- 
ful of its truth, but tlur mere circumstance of its being stated, 
sl)ew's||pat Wilton was formerly considered to liavi- bei n a largo 
and well inhabited town. The AVt j>t-tSa\on moiiarcli.-^ bad moid 
probably a palace liirre ;•[ and it is beyond (piest ion that tiny 
conferred upon this place many marks of ibcir royal favtnir. 

During 

• Gtossar. Aiitiq. Britanri. Edit. S»'cun(l. Lond. 17:13. sub vob. Carvi- 
litim. 

f Tertium. Westscar. ciijiis caput crr*t Wiltonia qun? iiiiiic data ost Saiic- 
tinionialibiis^ jii quo surO urbes Wirceastrui, Salisbuna el plurcs ali;c. Hist. 
Iter. Augl. poat Bedani. Script, p, 

t Lclaiid's Collf'ctitnea, Vol. HI. p. 290. — Hidory of Winchester, Vol. I. 

$ Wiltuna cst vicus non cxigunv supra WjIc fluviuru posirus taniT celebritatis 
«t lotus pagus ub ta vocatur. — Wilton is a town of no small cxlcnf, >ituatoil 
on the river Wily, and is of such celebrity, that ihe whole shire js tailed 
from it.— Wil, Malms, !)« Gest. Ponlif. Angl. Edit. Savilc,p* iak 

II Lrland’s Itinerary, Vol. 111. fol. 53. 

^ a. Alburga, the sister of King Egbert, was born at Wilton, — Eeland Cid 
icctaitca, A^ol. HI. t'19. 
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During their dynasty Willou was a royal Lorougli, and appears 
to have been the scene of sev**ral important events in history. 
In the year 823 Eghcat engaged in this vicinity, and conipletely 
dcftaled the Mercian army coininanded l»y their king Bcornwulf, 
Yrlio had invaded Wessex, in the full confidence of conquest, from 
the great numerical .superiority of his tr<»ops. This .signal over- 
tlirow established the supremacy of the \Vtsl-?tavon prince, and 
eventually enabled his successors to remit r tlu m.seUos sole sove- 
reigns of England for most of the oilier stales being tributary 
to Mercia, fell an easy prey to the victor. ElJielwiilf, the son 
and successor of Egbert, executed in this town the cliarler by 
whicli he conveyed the whole It/ihrs of his kingdom to the clergy 
in 8-51. Here also was fought, in 871, a most sanguinary battle 
between King Alfred and the Danc.s, in which the )Saxoiis were at 
first victorious, hut pursued with so much pveeipilaltou that the 
invaders perceiving tlieir error, rallied, and drove hack their pur- 
suers. The check, however, does not seem to liave hoeii decisive, 
as we find the Dam s immediately after petitioned for peace, upon 
terms which shew that Alfred, though beaten, still possessed a 
formidable army, and that the loss of his antagonists was at least 

y 4 * equal 

« Sax. CliroM. A. D. 02J. — Flor. Wijyirn. p. COT. Some moiievn aulhors, 
ami aiming tlicm lli'tlinp Gihson, liave ipicMuoiffl ^xho’lier tl.o " I'.ll.niiUi- 
num,” menliouctl as tlu; scene <»f this bailie, ^v:l^ rc.il'y Wiltnsi. They ‘‘il- 
ledge, as rcJibuns Inr llu-ir tloubls, the iiiipnt-'.ihilil j ol ^'> powenjil a prhice 
tts Fghcrl perniilling Ileornwuli’ to peuetrarc so lar as \\ ilimi m'o Ins doiiw 
inons, without opposing him in a puched h.iitle, Ti also aililuLt* the Win- 
chester Annals, which stale that iliis tight itiok pla e at “ F.lleiidunc,’* 
(Kiiingdoti, near Ilighworlli,) a manor wlneli belon^M'd to the priory of St, 
Swiiliiii's, at Winchester, in the reign of Richaid li. Neither ol rhe^e rea- 
sons, however, are satisfactory. Kgberl, who had pisi been engaged in a 
most sanguinary war with the Britons in (he west. >ii ilu; period of Hoern- 
wnlf’s invasion, required time to collect his forces in sutiicicnt strenclh to 
oiler baClle, and therefore retreated to Wilton from prudeiUHl m .fives. 
Besides, Florence ol Worcester identtdes ** Ellauduiium'’ as the s.unc placo 
at which Alfred subsequently tuught the Danes, i. c. ** in tuoiUc Wdlon^^j** 
fiucl adds, that the river ran with bIpQd* 
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equal to his own. Some writers^ indeed, even assert him to have 
been uUimately the conqueror. 

The next transaction of liistorical note which happened here, 
was the buriiiug of the town by Sweiii, King of Denmark, in the 
year 1003, when that monarch laid waste all the western counties 
of E»‘:land, in revenge for Ethelred’s inhuman massacre of the 
Danes about two years previous. But notwithstanding* this cala- 
mity, Wilton soon recovered its pro-cmiiience among the West- 
Saxon toNYns, and continued to flourish till the reign of King Ste- 
phen, who having njarrlud hither in order to erect a fort for 
repressing the incursions of the garrisons of Warcham and Salis- 
bury,” was attacked by the forces of the Empress Maud, under 
the command of the Earl of Glocester, and narrowly esca|)ed being 
taken prisoner.* On this occasion Stephen's army was put to the 
rout with immense slaughter, and the town was again given up to 
pillage, and set tire to by the conquerors.f It speedily, however, 
rose once more with renovated splendour from itsaslies ; but began 
to decline in the succeeding reign, in consequence of the founda- 
tion of New Sanim, and the change in the direction of the great 
western road which soon afler followed that cvenL liOland, al- 
luding to this subject, observes, Licens was get of the king by 
a bishop of Saresbyri to turn the kinggrs highway to New Sarcs- 
byri, and to make a mayn bridge of right passage over Avon at 

llariihain, 

• This event is recorded in several of the ancient .nuthors, and there scemB 
no reason to doubt its truth ; yet it is remarkable that Stephen should fix on 
a place so situated as Wilton for the site of alortre»s ; and it is equally re- 
markable that there are no remains of any castellated work, nor any tradition 
concerning its existence among the inhubitams. We were therefore, at first 
view, inclined to think that the old writers had confounded this Wilton with 
the town ,of the same name in Hercfordslure, Mlierc Stephen ccitainly con« 
strucied a cufrllt j but the distance of the latter from Salisbury nnd Warcham, 
flo check ilie incursions of which garrisons was the king’s object in fortifying 
Wilton) and the subsequent details of Glocestcr’s movements, are at varianct 
with such an opinion. It is probable, however, that Stephen had not ac|* 
winced bis intended work very far at the time of his defeat. 

t Carte's History of England, Vol. 1. 550. 
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Harnliam. The ehiimiging of this way was the totalc cause of 
the Tuine of Old-Sarcshyri and Wiltoun/* 

Qnecii Elizabeth visited this town in September^ 
received here the Frcncli ambassador, w!ioni his master had sent 
over to England '' on a complimentary mission, ratlicr tJjan for 
any business of state importance/^ Here also the court resided 
for a short lime in October, 1603.* 

But notwithstanding the great decay of Wilton as above- 
mentioned, it continued for many centuries aficr the conquest 
famous for its monastic institutions, and particularly for its 
abbey. Tliis owed its original institution to Wiilstan, Earl of 
Wiltshire, who having defeated Ethelmund, king of the Mercians, 
in a great b?.tlle, repaired ** a certain old churcii at St. Mary at 
WiUon, v>1kc!i liad before been destroyed by the Danes, and 
placed in it a college of secular priests to pray for the soul of iiis 
father, Alquimond, wliom the Mercian monarch had put to 
dcatli.^'t ^his foundation took place in tlic year 773, and re- 
mained without change so long as Wulstaii lived ; but, shortly 
after liisdeatli, his wife, Alburga, sister to king Egbert, prevailed 
on lier brollior to convert it into a nunnery for a prioress and 
twelve mins. Hcncc Egbert is generally said to have been the 
founder of the monastery. The date of the conversion is uncer- * 
tain, but it is commonly said to have been effected in 800. Wc 
presume, however, it must have occurred somewhat later, as Eg- 
bert did not mount the throne earlier than the middle of that year, 
at which time Wulstan was yet alive. The next change hap- 
pened about the year 871, immediately subsequent to the battle 
and peace between Alfred and the Danes above noticed, when the 
Saxon monarch, at the instigatioo of his queen, Egwina, built a 
new monastdi-y on the site of his own palace, and transferred hi- 
tlicr. the religious of the old nunnery, thirtceu in number, to whom 
he furtlier added an abbess and twelve more nuns.* Edward the 

Elder 

• Illustrations of British History, Biography, and Manners, by Edmund 
D^dge, Esq, F. $. A. Vol. H, p. Ifl.— 'Tol. Hi. *05. — Sec Xichols’s 
IVogresses of Qiicen Elizabeth.'* 

t £x Cbronicu quodaiii Vilodimettsi^Leland Colicctaii. Vol. HI, p, S19. 
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Elder was a ^reat bencfiictor, to this abbey,* as were likewise liis 
three sons and successors, Alhelstan, Edmund, and Edred. — 
Edgar, •ihe tool of the- ambitious Dunslau, both enlarged its 
buildings, and angnunlcd its revenues, principally for the sake 
of Edith, his natural daughter, by Wiilfrida, who was a nun, and 
subsequently, abbess here, and whom the king had ravished. f 
Edith was likewise a nun and ahhess of tliis monastery, and hav- 
ing been canonized after her death, became its patron saint. t 
Another Editha, queen to Edward the Confessor, was the next great 
benefactress to this institution. That princess having received 
her education at AViltou, (wc presume in the ahl»cy,) always ma- 
nifested a pe culiar regard for the pro«-perity of the tow'ii. Before 
her time the buildings of the monastery had hecu chidly con- 
structed of wood. These she pulled down eutircly, and rcluiill 
the whole of stone, in a most maguiiieeul styU . After the (.*on- 
quest. King Willimu, and scxcial of Iiis succt ssors, added greatly 
to the opulence of this abbc}' ; but few incidents of its history arc 
recorded, cxctpt the following ver\ singular story, which is re- 
lated by Godwin in his Lives of the Bishops..— About this lime 
(1290) there was a eerlain knight. Sir Osborne Gitford, of Foul- 

hill, 

• So great inderrl werp his benefactions, that in tlic ch.irtcr of Krtgar, 
granted A. D. 0 ? t, he is called founder. 

t For this offence Edgar underwent a penance of bcven year’s. 

■J This lady was niece to the famous St.' Kdltha, abbess of Polleswortli and 
Tainworth, and appears to have governed no fewer liian three nionasierics, 
Aubrey informs us, that she was a lady of singular merit and great piety j 
and being inoie costly in her dress than seemed to h'»coine her profession, she 
u'as repriiTianded for it by Bishop Bttieiwald, to whom she boldly replied, 
" Tiia| God regarded (he heart more ihan the garments; and that .sin might 
be hidtSiti well under rags as robes.” — Capgravo, in his li\cs of the saints, 
further says of this lady, that when offered llic crown by Dunstan, AreJibi- 
shop of Canterbury, after the murder of her brother Eilv^ard at Corfc Castle, 
she refused with abhorrence, not because ahe was a ijUm, but for other 
politic reasons.” She died in <)S J, and was buried in the rinirrii of St. Den* 
nis at Wilton, whicli she had crceieil. St. to have furciuldi 

her death, aud was present when the event tool plj 
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hill, wlio slolt' out of Ibe nunnci'K of Wilton two fair nuns, and 
carried tliem off. 'Phis forit»n^- to I lie ears of tlio Arelibishop qC 
Caulerliury, JoIju Prrkliain, lio first excorumnnicated the said 
kiiii^lit, aud tia ii absolved liiin on llie following conditions : — 
Ist. That he should never come wilhin a!»y nunnerie, or into the 
company of a nun; ‘idly. That for throe Sundays together he 
should hepuhsicly whipped in the parish chm rh of Wilton, and as 
many tiiiKS in ilie inarket-phiee and church of Shafteslniry. — 3dly. 
that h • should fast a eerliiiii numher of monies ; dlldy. That he 
siniuld ru»l >v< ar **1 »hirt for three years; and, lastly, Ti^at he 
should not ao\ more lake u on him tlie hahit and title of a 
kiiitiiu, l)nt -l.oiild \M ar ap: J. 1 ot a niss* I loloui nnlii lie had 
spent three yesrs in the lloiv Land/^ All lh(se j < \s, 
adds (iodvsin, Tw kliain made (jtffaicl svitir to perform hefore lie 
'would grant liim absolution, 'riie same story is recited in Wea- 
ver’s Funual Moiuiiik mIs, Edition 1031. 

Wilton Ahhey wjis <iissoIvo<l id the thirty- fifth year of Henry 
VIII. hy whom the sue and buildings were granted to Sir Wil- 
liam n 01 In i t, afterwards created Earl of Pembroke. Its religious 
iimiaCi’H wi re of the Hencdictiuc order, and seem to have been 
usually sclicted from among the daughters of the nobility. At 
the snppresvion. its reviiUKs, according to Dugdalc, 'wrio esti- 
mated at (loll. Is, Id. — but Spi'< d states their amount as high as 
(i V2l 11s. 3d. 

No portion of the huildiiigs of this monastery is now standing ; 
the greater pari having been pulled down soon after the. dissolution. 
That they w'cre of considerable extent and grandeur, liowever, is 
evident, from the stalemenl of Wiiliam of Worcester, (Itinerary, 
p. 81.) who says that the church conlinet in lougitudine cirta 
00 sit ppys moos. Item contiiicl in lutiliidiiic navis ccelesiie cum 
duabns clys circa 16 steppvs meos.” , 

Tht 

• The priort'ss of this monastery was, in rij;bt of her title, n h.ironcS3 of 
EligliUKl. Tiic lady clotted to that station by Cardinul Wolsoy is said to 
Iwvc cwcitcd the indignation of Henry VlII. because, by roporl, she had 
been, in her youth, noted for incontinence — See the Kind's lAlter to the 
i^iirdinat in I'lddcb's Life of Woisey. 
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The otlicr monastic institutions in this town, independently of 
the abbey, were a House of Black Friars^ which was granted to 
Sir William Herbert in the sixth year of King Edward VI. ; an 
Hospital dedicated to St, Mary Ma'^dalejie, moiitionod by Au- 
brey ; a Collegiate Church, noticed by Ryiner;^ and an // 05 - 
pital dedicated to St. John. The last is still in being, and sup- 
ports a master, or prior, (who is a clergyman in the nomination of 
the Dean of Sarum,) two poor men, and the like number of poor 
women. These arc cljosen by the master, and have a pension of 
41. 10s. Gd. each, for tluir maintenance and firing, besides a suit 
of clothes annually. The era of the tbuudation of this hospital is 
uncertain ; but it is commonly aftribiitod to Hubert, wlio was 
installed Bishop of Saniin in 1180, and Archbishop of (.‘anleTlmry 
in 1193. It stood near one of the town gates, and is hist men- 
tioned ill record as an hospital, for a prior and poor brelliren, 
A. D. 1217. At the period cf the supprcosion, there were only 
four persons iii it j and its revenues, with tlic chapel of Burcomb, 
were then estimated " at Ifd. iSn. 4d. per annum in the whole, 
and 141, 13s. lOd. ob. clear/^f 

Wilion, though, as already observed, much decayed, in extent 
and population, as well as in importance, still retains many of 
its ancient privtiigcs. It is a borough both by prescription and 
by charier, and is gQVcrncd by a corporation of its own, consist- 
ing of a niavor, recorder, five aldermen, three capital burgesses, 
and eleven common-coaiicil rncii, with a town clerk, and other 
oflicers, as fixed by the last chatter granted in the reign of Henry 
VIH. 

Wilton 

• Some have questioned whcilier this college was a distinct establishment; 
and thiiik the prebendaries here were mdy secular clergymen, provided for out 
of the lauds and churches belonging to the abbcy.j|The reason for this opinion 
is, that upon tiic patent rolls often occur, especially during the vacancy of 
llio alfbey, grants or presentations frain the Crown, of the prebends of Chalk, 
Staittoii, and Souih N^ewton, lii the coi.veiitual church of Wilton, to secular 
clerks ; at all which places the abbey had possessions. Indeed, the prebend 
of South Newton was granted to Sir William Herbert as part of the posset* 
lions of the monastery. 

t Tanner’s Notitia. Wiltshire. 
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Wilton sends two members to Parliament^ and has regularly 
done so since the twenty-third year of Edward I. In 1710, it 
was agreed that the elective franchise was vested in the 
mayor and burgesses, who arc to do all corporate acts, and re- 
ceive the sacrament/' The number of voters is stated at twenty- 
four, in the History of Boroughs, where it is likewise observed 
that the election of any person to be a burgess of Wilton, who 
has not taken the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, according to 
tlje rites of tlie church of England, within one year before suck 
election, is a void election." The mayor is the retuvriiag officer; 
and the patron of the borough is the Earl of Pembroke, whose 
scat, in the immediate vicinity of the town, will be noticed in the 
sequel. 

Wilton being, as mentioned above, the slnrc town, the county 
courts of justice are sometimes held here ; as are likewise the 
elections for the county members. The precise spot where the 
electors meet to choose tlieir representatives, is marked by a large 
stone placed erect in the Warren, at a short distance south of the 
town. The market-days here were formerly Wednesday and 
Friday in every week ; but the Friday market is now dropped ; 
and that on Wednesday is only very partially attended. T\th 
fairs are held on the 4th of May, and the 12th of September,* 
On the latter day several thousand sheep arc brought here from 
various parts of the country. ^ 

The principal public buildings in *t1us town are the parish 
church and the town-hall. The living is a rectory, including 
Bulbridge, Ditchampton, and Nethcr-hampton, and is in the 
gift of the Earl of Pembroke. In the tow^n-hall, which is an old 
structure, is a drawing of the great seal affixed to the charter of 
Wilton. It is commonly supposed to be that of William and 
Mary; but the Rev. Mr. Coxe says, the figures are evidonllj 
those of Henry VII. and his queen Elizabeth. 

The other hnlldiiigs here appropriated to public purposes, are 
two chapels, one belonging to the Methodists, and another to the 
Independents ; a frec-scliool, and eight alms-houses for poor people. 

At 
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At the frcc-scliool twfiil5-l)ve ht)\s are elollicJ, ciliicateclj aiul 
alloweil leu when put out as apiu'tiil'u ^‘s, 'I’Iuj naine of 

the fi>nuiler of tliis school U not recowkiJ ; hut we find lliat Uo- 
beit i^uuiplion was a ^reat beiiehutor »o it. 'I'his person he- 
qutalhcd a couMdcrahlc sum ol* money to the corpoialion, to pro- 
vide a dowry of Ihirly pounds to certain \ on ni,^ vu)iiicii who marry 
a,t Huster. He fiirthtr left a le'^:ie\ to provide six men, and as 
many womrn, wita aji aiinnii% of six poiiuils each. 

Wilton, ineliidin^ li.e boroie^lj ami palish^ roiilains, ncnndiii" 
to tin: pariiain* nt<n’% alur‘:s •»! LSI I, houses, and a popida* 
lion of HJii 3 pel sous. In fhe Iasi coiitnry it was much noied for 
its carpet inaiiu factor iej*, winch i;ave eio[dnyuient to a Iaru:o pro- 
portion of the inhabitants. Tlie fiisl carpU, imleed. iii.oh' in 
England, was mainiractured al ilton, I>y, and nadir the sup. r- 
iuUnidance of .Viithony tJuffosy, whom tlic '4:»an»l;’:ithLr of the pre- 
sent Earl of ihmhroke hrouiiiil fii.iii Ft.-nce idr llic expuss pur- 
pose of eslablisliiiu; tiiat branch of husirn sn le a . 'I'lie same noble- 
man likewise introduced here the manufacinro of a peculiar kind 
of cloth, known lj> the name of maihio cloth, whicii a.is hn ^omo 
time in fashiomdilo rtpule. Ij.nh thost*. manufaclnas, liov.i;\er, 
have now declined at Wilton, and are only parlniily snppiK'd by 
a smalt trade* ia tlunncls and fariey woolhiis, 

John of Wili' -n, .Venfo;*, was born in this town lowr.rds thf 
dose of the tiiiik I'lilh cf nlnrv Hr was bn .J a friar of tb ■ order 
of St. Aumistiue, and walR noted ?• none;' tiie most UaviMd and 
subtle di-sputanls of bis Inue. Alter sludyiuif scm lai \eais in 
England, he wcuil to Haris to niish his t dneatiou. Fiillr '-, in liis 
Worthies of England, inform us that be had a large cd 

sermons, having written his Siim.n-i, his AViiilcr, h. keiit, 
and his Holiday scTinons.^' The period of his lealU is not re- 
corded 

John of Wilton, JttnUn , auoliier "alive of this town, lived 
in the reign of IvJwurd lit. iiLnit hfly years posterior to his 
namesake. lie was bred a Benedictine inouK. in tlie abbey of 
AVestminster ^ audris spoken of by Bale as being an elegant writer 


in 
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in Latin, “ praelcr cjus aitatis sortcm:^' that is, above the 
altainmenls of his age. Uis principal works were, ** Mctricall 
Meditations/' in iniitalion of St. Bernard; and a book, intituled 
“ Horologium Sapienliio,” (the Clock, or Dial of Wisdom,) whicli 
has been much esteemed even in later times. Both in hiic 
writings and his conversation he is said to have evinced much 
partiality for allegory ; ai»d was often dextrous in such figu- 
rative conceits.” 

Tu(»m\.s of Wilton, D. D. lived in the time of Edward 1V% 
Of his education and early life nothing is known, except that he 
Wits a native of Wilton, and was a man of great learning and abi- 
lities, qualities which recommended him first to the chancellor- 
ship, ami afterwards to the deanery of St. Paul’s in London. 
In the conlcsU between the secular and regular clergy relative 
to their dress and style of living, which raged with such violence 
in the reign of Edward IV. our divine artfully opposed the Friars, 
following the example of the great Scipio, who attacked Oar- 
thage, as the best method of drawing Hannibal from Italy, he 
di\ cried tlm attention of the friars from the bishops, by a vigorous 
attack upon their own foibles and vices. His chief work relative 
to this sid^ject, was intituled, ** An Valldi Mendicantes sin.t in 
statu pcrfectionis” — ^Micther Friars in htallh, and begging, 
be in a stale of perfection/’ a (piostion whicli he vt solved in 
the negative, and endeavoured to prove thal*sucli persons were 

rogues both by the laws of God and man, and fitter for the 
house of correction” than tlie state they aimed at. 


WILTON IIOUSE,^ 

the much noted scat of the Herbert family, is seated at the 
easleni extremity of the town, in a fine park. The prer,cnt edi- 
fice 


• This tnaiisiun is extra^paiochial ; and, ihouj'h constituting part of the 

parish uf Bru.id Chalk, it is exempt from the ai)9;£ssmeQt of tithes to that 
perish aud to Wilton. 
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fire is a large and extensive pile. It has been erected at diflerent 
periods, and displays very dtHTerent and incongruous styles of 
architecture. It was forLncrly an abbey, as alreatly noticed, and 
preserved some features and characteristics of monastic archilec- 
tiire till very lately ; bul llie recent alterations by James Wyait, 
have swept away all its ancient inbcrs, and substituted in their 
place a discoi dant mixture, or assemblage of Roman and ** Gothic^' 
forms. Soon after the dissolution of Wilton Abbey, some consi- 
derable alterations \vc!e made in the arrangement of the buildings 
for domestic purposes, by William, the first Earl of Pembroke. 
A new porch was built in the inner court, from designs by flans 
Holbein.* King Charles 1. is said to have been particularly 
partial to Wilton, and frequentlyresided hero. During his event- 
ful reign many alterations were made in this mansion. Monsieur 
Solomon de Caus, Inigo Jones, and Webb, were successively 
engaged to enlarge aud embellish it. The first is said to have 
crectc'd the garden front, which was consumed by fire in llu* year 
1648. Philip, the fourth Earl of Pembroke, who then resided at 
AVilton, applied to luigo Jones to re*edify the destroyed parts of 
the edifice ; but, as Aubrey relates, Jones was loo old to attend irl 
person, and “ left it to Mr, Webb, who married his iiiece/'| to 
superintend the work. Few alterations arc described as having 
been made at W'ilton from the time of WVhb, till the beginning 
of the present century, when Jam^s Wyatt, Esq, R. A. was 
ehiployed by the present noble proprietor to f nlarge the mansion, 
and adapt it for the better display of its rich stores of ancient 
sculpture and paintings. A chief feature of this alteration has 
been tlic formation of an inclosed, or glazed cloister, round a cen- 
tral court. This is to contain nearly the whole collection of sta- 
tues, 

• ** Of Holbein’s Arcliitccturc/* observes Wsilpole, " nothing now re- 
gains standing bnt the beautiful (jorch at the Earl of l^enibrolie’s.’' Aubrey, 
in his MSS. says, that Inif'o Jours described Ih'n porch as u tpf'cimcn of*' as 
good architecture as any in Kugland/* This porch bus been takeu to pieces, 
during the late altcraiions. 

t Aubrey’s MSS, Ashmolcan Mascaui, Oxford. 
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Wk-s, busts, basso-relievos', Another considerable novelty, 

is a large court-yard ou the north, surrounded by offices, a lod^^c 
and a new* side to the house. The approach is thixiujrb a 
" triumphal arch, which is surinoniiJed by a hold equestrian statue 
of Marcus Aurelius, f Passing" iiiis the visitor is conducted to a 
vestibule, which leads to the cloister, or rather gallery, which sur- 
rounds an open court.^ This cloister as well as'thc vestibule, arc to 
be filled with ancient marbles; and it is presumed that the whole, 
when perfected and arranged, will present an imposing and truly 
interesting coup dV,il.' Statues, busts, basso-relievos, fragments 
and itiscri])tiou9, of various sizes, ages, and characters, consti- 
tute this collodion. Many of these arc extremely curious and 
\ al liable as pniductions of art, or memorials of antiquity. From the 
confused state in wliicli tliey are at ‘present, and from the limited 
nature of the present account of Wiltshire, we Ve precluded from 
enumerating the whole, or from auiraadvertiiiff oir the excellencies 
of the best. It must suffice to point out a few of those objeda 
which are gcnci*ally regarded with most attention. 

Among the sT.\Ti;£S'the most remarkable arc: An Amazonian 
queen bending on one knee, and apparently in the act of defend- 
ing herself in battle: — A' Colossal Hercules :---Marcns Anloni- ^ 
nns, llie orator; the attitude admirable A dying Hercules; 

Yol. XV.— iVor. 1813. Z part 

^ At the time thi-i account is penned, Wiit'on- House is in such an unfi- 
nibheU and disorganized stale, ihat it wiji be impracticJiblo for us to give a 
classed, or parlkutur description of the sculpture, pictures, and other curio- 
sities. As Afr. WVstmacott iins been consulted about the arraugefnenb and 
display of the first class, it is confidently cvpected that this part of the col- 
lection Avill licreafier be viewed in tl^ most favourable and useful manner.— 
However gratifying it may he to possess rarities of art, the niaVof true taste 
’ and liberality will derive most permanent pleasure from unfolding them tohia 
friends, mid to the discriminating part of the public. 

♦ This arch, (Sec. was formerly placed on the summit of a hill in (he park; 
and in tlini 'absurd and injudicious situation was very properly reprobated by 
Mr*'Ot}piii, in his.*' Western Counties;** who fHerein observes, that ** 
umphal arch would be perhaps too ^mpotis a structure to iorm a 
, the approach to the house ; yft In that capeiett/ it niglit hava been svffcrtJU** 
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purl of Uiis groijp, says Gilpin^ h goorf, porticalarly l!io expres- 
sion of Pcau; but the princijKil figure, though in mitiialuro, i« 
mousfroBs, aiirl the t-lrancler is ui»plcasing:*^--Au Apollo about 
two feet high j u most bountiful slutoc, and the sculpture eqval to^ 
that of the very best ages : — Cupid breaking his bow after hi» 
murriage with che Saturn holding a Child Venus hold- 
ing a Vase : — A colossal statue of Apollo, in a rc^stiiig position 
A Roman JEsculapius, represented with a (lowing beard, and 
much hair on Ins head : — A Naiad, sleeping, the upper part of 
which is elegant: —A Fauims, by Cleomones Cleopatra and 
Caesarion : — The Father of Julius Cicsar:— A small Meleager:— 
A small statue of D.icehus p’aced on an ancient triangular altar 
dedicated to that god, who is here judiciously portrayed with a 
noble aspect; ^nnd not with the countenance of a drunkiird, as i& 
most common :..-An ancient statue, said to be a Venus sleepiuc:, 
may also be ranked among the finest in this Golleclion ; but it is 
unhappily much injured by the decay of its substance. 

The BUSTS most worthy of notice are Apollonius Tya- 
naiis:— a Pyllmgoreau Philosiopher of the first century, a fine and 
highly interesting head: — Oclavia, Ncro^s first wife; a very cu- 
rious bust, the head-dress particularly fine: — Poppese, the ly- 
ranPs, second wife Metdlns tmberbis; — Marcus Brutus : — Julius 
C«sar;— Prusias, king oY Bythinia, who betrayed Hannibal:— 
Alcibiades ; — Marcus Modiiis : — Hanniljal :~Pindar : — Sopborlcs : 
— Poiitpey lAbienus Parlhicus;— Cleopatra, the sister of Alex- 
ander: — Adiiaii : — Lepidus Miltiades;— Semirami'' : — Aspasia, 
celebrated forber beauty and Uianiiiig, as well as. for lo r iulrigues;. 

— Lucan Caracalla Marccllus the younger :—Cecrops: Vi- 

Udlius : — GaHxi, and Avenliuns; the son of Itercules : — the last i.s 
one of the best pieces of workmauslnp in the colb'ction : Pyrrhus 
of Kpire is" l utitled to similar praise. The air of this busl,^^ 
very noble, and is impressed with the whole 
charffkr of the hero, A Colosscan bust loo of Alexander the 
fount is striking ; but the head setma rather too loug.^^ 

.Among Jlhe Rglikvos tho most cottspioimus arc ; — ^Si!eou|^ < 
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and liis Ass ; a Victory, the composition of which is excellent : — 
Boys eating Grapes : — aFauiiess and Child the Story of Cleiia : 
~Niobc and her ChiMren^ very fine j — a Boy on a Sea-horse, blow- 
ing a concha : — Cupid at the breast of Venus, with Mars stand- 
ing near her: — Saturn crowning the Arts and Sciences Saturn 
with his Scythe: — Curtius leaping into the fiery gulpli Ulysses 
in the Cave of Calypso Galatea Cupids and Boys a Priestess 
Sacrificing; the animals are peculiarly beautiful. Hercules in 
the garden of the Hesperides: this piece is of mosaic work, com- 
jKMsed of different pieces of marble ; it is singularly fine, and pro- 
bably unique; at least it is uncertain whether any similar w'ork 
is now existing. A votive relievo in honour pf Jupiter, of very 
high antiquity; the Front of Meleager’s Tomb,* on which is re- 
presented the story of that prince, from the killing of the boar to 
the burning of the fatal billet ; also the Tomb of Aurelius Epa- 
phroditus, with a representation of the recovery and education of 
Triptolemus, son of Coleus, king of the Eleusiiiiaiis, by the 
goddess Ceres. 

PiCTURKS. — Desid|B tlm objects already mentioned, Wilton- 
House contains a very extensive and valuable collection of |>ic- 
tures, among which tlie following are the most remarkiible for 
taste, science, and execution. 

Mrs. Killtgrew and Mrs. Morton, by Vandyck, in his best 
manner. King Charles the First, by the same artist. .Christ 
taken from the Cross, by Alhcrl Durer: Democritus, by Spagno- 
letto. Four Children, by Ruliens. The Woman taken in Adul- 
tery, by Janeiro. The Virgin, Christ, St. Jolui, and St. Cathe- 
rine, by Pttrmcgiano. A Nativity, by Jan Vaii Eyck^ painted 
ill 1410. All Old Man selling Plumbs to Children, by Francis 
Halls. The Assumption of the Virgin, by Rubeiist A Por- 
trait of Titian, by himself. Mary Magdalen, by the same artist. 
The Virgin with Christ, by Andrea del Sarto; also several family 
portraits, and a large family piece, by V&ndyck. The last is a 
very celebrated picture, cofitaining ten futldengtli Bgurcs : vix*; 

Earl of Pembroke, and his Countess, who are represented 
’ ^ .22 sitliug. 
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sitting, with tlicif five sons staiuling on their right hand, and 
their daughter, and her 4iiishantl, the Karl of Caernarvon, on their 
left: before them is Lady Mary ViUiers, who was betrothed to 
Lord Charles Herbert j and in the clouds appear three children, 
two Imys and a girl, who died yoaiig, Gilpin is very severe in 
his criltcisins upon this piece, w'hich he professes to have exa- 
mined with great attention. IJctormined to find fault with it, he 
rouhl iieilhtT " admire it in the whole, or in its parls.^* It is, 
according to him, deficient in design and composition, glaring in 
its colouring, and totally devoid of harmony. In short, instead 
of allowing it to he the master-piece of the artist, he decries it as 
the w'ors't of his paifitings. These censures, however, are cer- 
tainly nndesf rved, and could easily, bo refuted upon the acknow- 
ledged principles of the Arts, difl our limits permit us to enter 
into a discussion of the peculiarities and merits of the piece. It 
could likewise be defended respecting the colouring, upon the 
ground of its having been much injured by cleaning and altera- 
tions, executed by unskilful hands. 

Hlrueut Family, — The very early ancestors of the Ilcr- 
luit family are uncertain : the British genculogists deduce its 
origin from Herbert, a natural son to‘ King Henry I.; but 
Saiulford thinks it more evident tliat Henry FiU-Hcrbert, chain- 
bcilain to that monarch, war. ancestor to all of the name of Her- 
bert. Ti*e tirst who had' the title of Earl of Pembroke, was 
Wi Ilium rterberl, son to Sir William up Thomas, who resided at 
Baglaiid Castle, in Monmouthshire, and received the honour of 
knighthood from King Henry V. for his valoiir in the field of 
Aginconrfc. This nobleman was a strong adherent to the interests 
of the house of York, and last his head, with his brother, the day. 
’ after the bjtlle of Edgecotc, in which he was defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Lancastrians. He was succeeded by liis son, 
William, wlio reiuuiiiced; iW8P>arldom of Pembroke for that of 
Huntingdon, at the request of King Edward IV. that monarch 
anxious to diiguify his son. Prince Edward, with the title 
l^arl of Pembroke. The honour^ however, reverted to the 

Herberts 
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Ilcrbcrls in the ol Kilwiini VI. who conferred it on 8ir 

William Herbert, already mentioned as t!ic first proprietor of 
Wilton monastery and 1 is estates after the dissolufiun. lie was 
succeeded by his sun, lleury, who wa^ one of the peers on the 
trial of the Duke of Norfolk, and also on that of Mary, queen of 
Scots. This earl Jiad three wives, the last of whom, Mary, ^ 
sister to Sir Philip Siilncy/ author of the celebrated romance 
called Arcadia,* was a lady of great learning and acxomplisb- 
inents.f She brought her husband two sons, William and Phi- 
lip, both of whom succeeded to the earldom in succession. The 
eldest, 

Wii.mari, tiiiroEarl of Pembroke, was born at Wilton 
April 8, hjSO, and was educated at New Qoliegc, Oxford. In 
l(i03 he was made a knight of the garter; and, in the fifteei»th 
year of James 1. became chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
and lord ehainberlain of the household. Charles I, constituted 
him wajtlcn and chief justice of all the forests south of Trent; 
also warden <d’ 1 he Stannaries, which ilignities he held .till his 
death, wliieli oeemred at bis house, called fiayuard*s Castle, in 
April 10, 1630. Ilis lordship married Mary, eldest 
daiiglilt r and ecdiclr to Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, by whom be* 
had issue two sons, but they both died infants. Anthony Wood 
speaks of liim as not only possessed of great learning himself, 
but an eneouiager of it in olhei^ ; and I^ord Clarendon, w ho has 
drawn his poitiait with the hand of a master, CKbibits him 

Z 3' ^ aa 

• This work was ivritten at Wilton Jiouse. 
i Tti ii Jansoa’s injicriplion to the memory of this lady, is among the finest 
epii.t()l»s iit the EnglUh language, and shewi the' high estimation in j^hicH 
Jilt clurdcter was held by the poet. 

. 

l/nderneath this marble hetsc 
Lies the subject of all verse, 

{Sydney’s sister, Pembroke^ mother j 
' Death! e’er thou hast kill*d' another ' 

Wise and fair and good a* she,' 

Time shall a dart «t thett.*^ 
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as ** the most universally beloved and esteemed of any man of 
that age/'* He wrote several poetical pieces^ which were pub- 
lishtti in 1660, under the title of Poems, written by William, 
Earl of Pembroke, ike. many of wliich are answered by way of 
repartee, by Sir Benjamin Rudyard, with other poems, written 
by them occasionally and apart.” A few of his less effusious 
were set to music by Henry Lawes and Nicholas Lancarc. 

Philip Heublut, who succeeded as fourth Earl of Pembroke, 
was also born at Willon-house; but he possessed none of those 
qualities which thn w so much lustre on his brother’s chDracler. 
He oljtained. ho\v(;^cr, very high offices and honours, having 
been ertated 1' A oi Montgomery, and appointed successively 
lorJ-chambulr!in of tliQ household, and lord-warden of the Stan- 
naries, He was twice maitied, and left a numtrons family by 
his first wife. Lady Susan Verc, daughter to the Earl of Oxford. 
By his .second lady, Anne, daughter and heiress of George, Earl 
of Cumbcrlaud, and widow of Richard, Earl of Dorset,* he had 
no issue, at his death, wdiich occurred January 23, 1643-60, 
wh.en Philip, his fourth son, obtained his title and estates, his 
elder sous, having died before their father. Coucerning this no- 
bleman 

This Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, was one of tlir 
9 )ost illustrious women of her own or of any other age. She possessed all tlio 
courage and liberality of the male sex, united to all the devotion, order, and 
economy of her own. She was the oldest and nio.st independent courtier in 
the kingdom •, hud kuowu and admired Eliaabcth ; had refused what she 
deemed an iniquitous award of King James ; rebuilt her dismantled castles in 
defiance nf Cimmwell ; and repelled, with disdain, ^le interposition of u pro> 
fiigate ndnUter, under Charles II* Both her matrimonial connections were 
unfortunate, her first husband having been as licentious in his morals as her 
second was illiterate and weak. Sire was a great patron of litcratuic in iier 
youth and in her maturcr years was the truly benevolent friend of the 
ejected clergy, and of other distressed loyalists. History was her chief ainuiic- 
ment, to the study of which she was probably first led by exainiiiiiig the an- 
nals of her own ancestors. She ^oUected materials for a history of the ilius- 
liious fiiiDilies.of the CUlIbrds and Veteripuuts.— Whitaker's History uf Cra- 
veti.— Observations on |^c Mountains and Lakes of Cumberland, by W . OUpui| 
M. A. Voi. 41. Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, by Park, VoJ. III. m. 
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Mcinaii nolliiiig \C'ry remarkable appears on rcconl. ile died 
J)eceiiibci- 11, 1669, leaving liis son, William, to the enjoy uicnt 
of his honours and property. He dying soon alter uninarriod, 
was 'succeeded by his half-brother, Philip, seventh Eavlof Tein- 
broke, and fourth Earl of Montgomery^ who died August 2i>, 
1683, when tlic title descended to his brother, Plwmae, who, we 
have already said, originally formed the collection of ancient 
marbles at Wiltoib-lioiise. He was one of the greatest men of iiis 
lime, ami lield several of tlio drsi oilices in the state. On lus 
death, which happened /aquary 22, 1732-3, his son, Henry, 
iiintli Earl of Pembroke, auccoeded, vho displayed ^ not only a 
great taste, but geaius for i^e arts.*^ — Besides his works at 
Wilton,'* says Lord Orford, ^ the New Lodge in Windsor Park, 
the Countess of Snifolk's house at Marble-hill, TwiekcJiIiam, the 
Water-house in Lord Orford’s park at Houghton, are incontesti- 
ble proofs of Lord Pembroke's taste; it was more than taste, it 
was passion for the utility ami honour of his country that engaged 
his lordship to promote and assiduously overlook the coustnictioa 
of Westiinustcr-bridge by the iugeniems Monsieur Labelye, a man 
who deserves more notice than tliis slight encomiuin can bestow." 
This distinguished nobleman died January 9, 17^-1, and was 
succeeded by his son, Henry, teuth Earl of Pembroke, who was 
constituted high-stewurd of Salisbury, and also lord-lieutenant 
and cnsios-rotuUfuui of Wiltshire. His death liappetied January 
26, 1794| and the present nobleman, George, cj^veuth Earl of Pen> 
broke, aud eighth Earl of Montgomery, obtaiued his' titles and 
estates. Ub lordship k a general in the army, knight of the 
garter, governor of Guernsey^ Iord«lieatenatit of the couaty of 
Wilts, higif-stewmd of Salisbury* and visitor of Jesus College, 
Oxford. In May, 1807, he was employed by government on a 
special embassy to the court of Vienua. • 

^ Philip M assin^er, wa eminent draaiatk poet, was bom either 
ut Salisbury, or at '\Viltou«house and' most probably at the latter* 
His father, who had passed: many years in the service of the Karl 
of Pembroke^ scut him to the Univ^ty of Okford, wbetii* he 

^ ■" becumo 
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became a commoner of St. Alban’s Hall, on the 14tli of May 
160;i, in tin* i i^^htcentli year of his ago. In (onsefjaenc(5 of the 
death of his fallu r ho left the Uiiivor.silj abniplly^ tirwi being pie- 
dnikd. in all probability, by his ttmels as a calholir, from bene- 
fiting from tile kindness of his palroius on his arrival in London 
he was driven partly by inelination, and partly hy necessity, to 
dtdirale his luients to the of the stage. 

To trace the history of Massinger from this period to Ins death, 
would only be to rteord the publication of his various dramas. 
For more than sixteen years (from KiOfi to after his ar- 

rival in I^ndon, his cfi'orls were confined to the assistance of 
Beaninonl, Fletcher, and other eoUrnporary dramatists, [m the 
l^ist of these years the Mqriyr was giveifto tin public, 

and from the appearance of that play, till the period of his ih ath, 
bis exertions as a writer for the stage were nnreinitted. His la- 
bours, however, groat 'and multi larious as they were, scarrtly se- 
cured him from absolute destytotiou ; and a letter is still extant, 
ill w hich a brother (iramaiist, an actor, and himself combine to 
supplicate in the most humbhiaud puthdic language, the loan of 
four pounds of their own money. After a long and constant 
struggle with adversity, he died on tlic 17lh of March 1640, 
He vent to bed in good health, and, was found dead in tlic 
morning, in his owu house on the Bankside, and his remains were 
interred in the church-yard of St. Saviour’s, Southwark : and in 
• the register of deaths, the memorial of his mortality accords too 
well with the obscure and humble passages of his lift*; ** March 
20, 1639-40, buried Philip. Massinger, a s'1raxm:rP” * 

All ihfe writers ot Massinger s life agree in reprcsenliog him 
as a man of siiigulai* modesty, gentleness, and candor,. His 
dramas are distinguished by copiousness and energy ^of diction ; 
liy artfuf coMstruclibri and ea^y devclopomeiit of fable ; ingenuity 
of incident, a;id exact discrimination and consistency of cbarac-^ 
ter. ile Is sometimes Imniourous, but scldpin witty ; and chiefly 
excels in elaboratb description, or hay dechmation : in harmony ' 
of msc, and rylimafal modulation bo>tands unrivalled. ^ 

a ne^. 
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R new edition of the works of Massiuger> with notes, &;c. by Wil- 
liam (iilFard, Esq, 

Fugglestone St. Peter, is a small village adjoining to 
WiltAi, but separated from it by a braiicb of tlie river Wily. 
Here was anciently an hospital for poor leprous brctlircii and sis- 
t»*rs, dedicated to St. Giles and St. Anthony. The foundation of 
this bouse is ascribed by tradition to Adelieia, second queen to 
Henry I.; but we are inclined to regard it as having been, ori- 
ginally at least, of much earlier origin, Leland tolls us that King 
Ethelberl, who died in 827, was buried in this place, a circum- 
stance winch plainly points out the eKisteiicc of some monastic 
institution here at that period.'’^ Adeltcia has . probably therefore 
been only the lefounder of^thc first estiblisbment, which she 
iniglil also perhaps convert into an hospital.* This house was early 
in the patronage of the mayor anil omnmoualty of Wilton, by whom 
it was rc|»aircd at the lime of the Dissolution, when its revenues 
were valued at 51. 13s, 4d. per annum. It is still* in existence, 
and supports u prior, or master, who must be a clergyman, and 
four poor pe<q)le,*who have a cer^iu yearly allowance, f All liie^ 
buildings, however, of the old house are destroyed, with the ex- 
ception of the chapel, now turned into lodgings for the poor. 
In this chapel the remains of Queen Adelieia are said to be de- 
posited j and over the door is a stone, with an inscription, dt - 
scribing her to have been the foundress of the institution; but 
lliis is doubtless tlic work of a modern hand. 

Brvr.uTON, a village situated about midway between Wilton 
and ISulisbury, though in iUcIf of little importance, deserves no- 
lic(? from its CQQiicctidn with several names eminent in Uie annals 
of lilurature. Besides the preseuf; rcclot, the {lev. William 
m ‘ ■ Coxe, 

• T,clamt’s» vnj>d$ arc, ”'Therc ismn hospLtalc of St. Giles, endowed with 
laudcji at Wilton town© eude- In hoc loco corpus Sl Etheldredi 

regi^ Wo&t Saxoimuj, j^artyiis qui AunoDmul^^fT-l^ die Aprilib per 
Oanmiim paganorum occuboit.'* Itinerary', Vol. HI. fob 96. i 

f The; present prior ia the Rev, Wdlmm CoJtv# Rector of Fugglestone, wiill 
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Coxie whose works are well known to eva:y general reader^ Bc- 
inevloii has been the residence of Bishop W alter Curie f, Ceorge 
Herbert J, and John Norris, all of whom were rectors of thiu 
parisi), and were distinguished for their piety, their abilities, 

* and 

* Tins gentlrrunn may be ranked among the mnst useful and instructive 
traveller:?, aiul iojK>ai of luudern times, llis l^avtft^ tiirough Poland, 
Ku&bu, and Swiut rluud, have deservedly ac4uired him u very high repula* 
t;on. Tuar through Monniouths>hire, which is emheUi>i)cd with plates 

from drawings Sir Richard lioare, U likcwi^* mticii Oatteined fur the 
mass of historical and biographical inluriuatfun it displays. '1 he suine^cha- 
racier marks his Memoirs of Sir liobert Walpole, and his Life of his own 
predfccessor, Norris. Mr. Coxe poise^aes a iiuc original poriruil of ilandcl, 
by Denner; and -another ut J^ockc, by KicharcUoii. 

f iruilfr Cvr/c was a j>reia.ic of great lulenis, and niosi bi'iii licent cha- 
racler* Ihedate and place of lu> binh arc unccitam ; but in 16'j3 we find 
him meiitiuned as Dean of Lichileld, and prv>locutor lo the euuvocatiun. lie 
waa successively Bishop of Kcchcstcr, Bath, and Wells, and WinchesUr ; 
but lust all ills preierinents by the breaking out of the civil war, and died in 
needy circuinsiances, in 16^17. 

$ ticorge Herbert, (wmmoiily called the divine Uorhert) was the fifth son 
of Ricbatd Herbert, £s<j. of Montgitmery Custle, where he was born in 
He wd%' educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and bccaiuo piib- 
hc orator of that University, in tliQ year* 1619. Wultou informs us he bad 
Ixipes of obtaining the situ.Uion of M'cretar^ of state, but was disapl>ointed by 
the death of his Iriends, tl:e Duke of Kiciiniond and the Mar^ois of Haioil* 
ton. On King JauieVs demise, wbteh happened soon utter, be retired lo bis 
fnci'.di in Kent, .md lived there, till be entered into holy orders, as it is said 
" with the special encourage uient of King Charles I.** In 1626 be was col- 
lated a prebend iii the cfiurch of Lincoln ^ and m l6^> lie married a lady 
nearly related to the Earl on>anby. About the same lime be was presented 
to the rebtory of BeiDcrton, where hts conduct as a parish clergy niuii was 
most exemplary. At his own cln-rgc he repauj;d {he church, and -also rebuilt 
tiic pursonage-huuse, though be scarcely his living five years, having 
died ill 1635, fits chief literary works were two poetUH ^ one of which in- 
tituled, ** The Temple,*’ wus published immediately aftci Ins death, bnC the 
uUicr intitulefl, ** A Priest .lo rbe Temple, '* did but coinu out till IdVi. 
TbCise prmJuclioiis seem to hare been much regarded at the time of their 
publication, ant! were even deemed worthy of Iniiiig teprnitcd in 1809. Mr, 
1 upc frerpicnlly icad them for the same reason that Virgi| read the works of 

Lutiius I 
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and Ihc'ir enidilion. The two last were buried in this church ; 
but the memory of Norria * only is j^erpetuated by any monument 
er inscription. 

On a rough piece of heathy land, to the west of Middle- 
WoODFORD, is a *sinall earilien work of a form. The 

vallum is very slight; and the entrance i^ on the east side, 
•whence issue a bank and ditch, which are lost in the vale below, 
but which seem to point towards a neighbouring eminence of con- 
siderable height, called Heate-HiU. On tins hill Sir Richard 
Hoare discovered the indicia of a Britisli settlement f, and also 
the traces of a very ancient culreuchmerit, in the shape of au 
irregular circle, and containing an area of about live acres in‘ ex- 
tent. From the appearance and position of this work, and the 
slightness of its ramparts, it is most likely one of those circles, 
which were appropriated by the Britons, to religious, or judicial 
purposes. Within its area are a number of barrows, and there 
are also several others dispersed over the lull. 

11eaL£-House, whence this eminence dciivcs its name, was 
formerly a seat of the Hyde family, aud is remarkable us one of 
the places of King Charles the Second’s conceal men t after life 
battle of Worcester. Lcland, in his Itinerary, makes men I ion of 
a palace having formerly existed here belonging to the bishop's of 
Salisbury, but no vestiges of suchao edifice can now bo traced. 

Great- 

* Ennius; and their author was so much in esteem fur his judgment v.iih the 
great Lord Bacon, that the latter would not permit his own celebrated woy s 
to be printed bifoic they had passed his exaiiiinalion. See Granger’s Bio- 
graphical History of England, Vol. II. p.* 170. Wcillon^a Lives by Zouch, 
4io. 1796. British Biography. ' 

* This divine was a native oFAlbOiimc, or Auburn, in this county. Some 
account of him will therefore be given in our description of that place. 

t ** The lyncheisare very decidedly marked on the declivity uf this hi!), 
and com r.trv to the custom of modern eulUvation, run from loji to botimu, 
and not nioisg the sid^s of the hill. One of these lyncliois diiTers from the 
rest, and appafrutiy forms an elevated tetracc of'appruach to the BrhHh vil* 
age.” Ancient Wiltshire, Vol, I. p. 15, 
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GuF-AT-D(JKNiOUP, north from Upper- Woodford, deserves at- 
tention on a^'ct'iont of its church, which ig of very ancient archi- 
tecture. The north and south doorways, and the foul in par- 
ticular, present curjons and interesting specimens of what is com- 
niojily termed Saxon sculplural decoration. 'I’he ciiurch consists 
of one aile and a chancel, with a scini-circiilar arch between 
them. Here arc some tombs to the memory of dificrent persons 
of the Yongc Tamils, who possessed lallle Diirnford Houbc. * 
Along inscription coinincinorates Colonel John Iwyov?, who was 
member of Parliament for Old Sanim in 1()S3, and died in 1710. 
Tlie font here is circular, and ornamented with a continued series 
of interesting arches, and other ornaments. Bishop JewePs hook 
in defence of his Apology for the Church of Engkind,^' ordered, 
hy Queen Elizuhelh, King James, and Charles I. to he read and 
chained in all the churches in England, still exists here us a 
memorial of tlio hishop^s polemical talents. In this parish is 
DuiixrOKD HuusF, the properly of the Earl of Malmsbury, and 
now occupied by his lordship’s sister. Miss Harris. Many ex- 
tensive plantations hafe been progressively made on this estate. 
To the cost of tlio house, on the brow of a hill, is an extensive 
earthen work, commonly called Ogbury-Camp, but which wc in- 
cline to think, w ith Dr, Stukeley and Sir Richard Hoarc, ought 
rather to he regiirded as a British oppidum, or place of residence, 
than as a military work. It is undoubtedly of very early con- 
struction, and dijfbrs from' every other work we have hitherto de- 
scribed in being destitute of any fosse, the earth having been 
heaped up irv the manner of a parapet, when dug away level at the 
bottom. The height of vallum is thirty -three feet; and its 
circuit is one mile, oiie furlong, and fifty-five yards. The area 
within" comprises sixty-two acres and a <^uarter, and is intersected 
by maiiy little bnnk.s carried straight, and- meeting ohc an- 
other at right angles, sejuare oblong pairallel^, and some oblique, 
as the meres and divisions between ploughed lands ; yet it seeiRit 

fifeycA' 

' * and manor now belong CO Edward fliuxcnan, Esq. 
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Tit‘ver to liave been |i!oai»htd; and 1)1 ore is likewise a small 
squarish work, entrenched, no bigger than a lar'*e tent ; L.jesc 
to me seem the distiiictiuh and divisions of the several quarters 
and lodgements of the people^witb/ui ; for 1 have, upon the dowiift 
in Dorsetshire, often remarked the like of too small a compass to 
be ploughed fields. This camp has an aspect very old, tlie promi- 
nent part of the rampart in many places quite consiimed by time, 
though the steep remains perfect ; one being the natural eartli, 
the other factitious. 1 know not whdher wc ought to derive 
the name of it fi'om the British O^, signifying the hunllcs and 
pens they fence their cattle in with, which perhaps stood upon 
those meres, or little banks, to distinguish every man’s pro- 
perty.^’^^ 

Such is the account given of this singular work hy Stukeley* 
whose accuracy of description in this instance is highly com- 
nicndcd by Sir Richard floarc, though the latter considors the 
small square enironolimenl lo be of compafativeK modern con- 
struction, and probably only designed f(»r the protection of a 
clump of trees, which may fmve been planted here at a former 
t/me. 

Lake-House, the seal of the Rev. Edward Duke, is seated in 
a valley on the western bank of the Avon, in the parisli of 
Wilsford. The house is u rcspeclable and truly picturesque edi- 
fice, with bay windows, gables, yew hedges^ terraces, &c. in tlie 
genuine style of ♦he age when the former was eroded, and the 
latter laid out. This was at tlie latter end of tlie sixteenth, cen- 
tury. The present possessor, laudably attached to our national 
anticpiities, is scrupulously careful iu preserving every vestige 
of former times, that imnoiedlately belong to the demesne, or to 
the vicinity. Ills nuisenm of British, Roman, and other leliqius, 
is highly curious and interesting: and it is hoped tiiat hy fur- 
ther researches he may be’ enabled to develope many biddeu facts, 

■ , /and 

* . - - 

♦ RtukelcjyS Itinerary, 1. 15l>. . . • 
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and elucidate many traits of the arts and customs of our British 
ancestors. 

' The manor of Lake ancie^itly formed part of the possessions of 
the "iiiid, or fraternity of Carscomhc, or Crasoombe, in the 
county of Somerset. At the dissolution of that guilds in the 
first ye.ar of Edward VI. it became vested in the Crown, and 
was granted dbont five years afterwards to Robert Thomas, and 
Andrew Salter, mcrchunt taylors in Loudon, who transferred it 
to Joiin Capelyn of Soiithainpton. This person sold it in 1578, 
for the sum of 1000 marks, to George Duke, ancestor to the pre- 
sent proprietor. 

In tlie immediate vicinity of Lake House are scvenil tumuli, 
acme of which have been opened by Mr. Duke, and their con- 
tents investigated. Among the telics obtained from one of them 
in the year 1808, were frome small pieces of bone, which are 
polished, and were apparently stained, with different devices* 
" We might be led to suppose, by this circumstance, that the 
enstom of casting lots existed among the Britons, and that these 
articles were appropriated to that purpose ; or perhapi they might 
have been used, like the ancient taim, or temra, for some 
kind of game. But in whatever light wc view them, they must 
be considered as the greatest curiosities wo have ever yet dis- 
covered ; and as forming a slight progressive step towards lan- 
guage and civilization.^^ * 

To the west of this group of harrows may be seen traces of a 
hank and ditch, which become stronger as they advance westwatd 
to the junction of the Devizes and Deptford roads, where they are 
lost in the arable lands, when pointing towards a British settle- 
nfeiit on WinUThourne Stoke-Dowo. Two other lines of bank 
ami ditch run parallel to each other iu a south-east direction, 
and terainale at the site of another British village on the point 
of Down, immediately above Gieat-Durnford. One of these em- 
hankincnts has probably been a continuation of the bank and 

. ditch 

* irjfitory of Attcient Wiltshhe,** Vol. I. p. IIS. 
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fVitcli fiist meiilioiLcd;, but tlit ir couiicclion cannot tw^v be ascer* . 
taiucd. 


AMBRESBURY, 

or AMESiiUiiY, a small market town, situated in llie valley of 
ilic river Avon, at the distance of seven miles from Salisbury, is 
a place of grt at antiquity, and is said by some ancient autliors 
to have derived Us nainc from Aurelius A mbrosi us, a king, or Cnrj- 
peror of the Britons, after the departure of the Romans. Others, 
however, assert that it was called Pa^pis Amiri, from Ambrins, 
a British monk, who is snid to have founded a monastery here for 
three hundred monks, afterwards destroyed by Hie Saxon chief, 
Ourihrum ; and this latter opinion is gencially regarded as the 
in<trc probable one, for all the early writers attest the existence of 
monastic < stublishmcnt at this place, soon aUer the introduction 
of ChrisUunity into Britain*^ 

On the rc^stablisiiment of that work in the Saxon era, 
Amesbury seems to liavc attained considerable distinction, but 
oidy a few particulars of its history, during tliat period, have 
readied our times. In the reigti of King Edgar, a synod was ' 
convened here to settle the disputes between the regular and 
secular clergy f which had Jireviously been discussed in an as- 
scfiibly held at Caine, under the direction of the celebrated Dun- 
stun ; ami in 995, Elfric was clioseii Archbishop of Canierbury 
in this town. At the time of the Norman conquest it enjoyed 
many privileges, as appeal's from Doinesday-book, where it is 
stated that Ainesbnry never was assessed, iv^r divided into 

hides 

• Tho aolhoT i»f ** Magna Britannia” jays it was originally built by 
Ambrius, niui afterwards rohtored by Aurelius Ambrosias,” when, by the 
of Artliur he had beaten back th^ Sa:tofui This Ambroslus, 
acv\jrding to Hildas atul Bede, w^av of mynl extraction, and is supposed by 
CanidtMi to have been of the family ot ^Cohvtantitie who in the fourth 
roiiMilship of Theodosius the younger, wai^ for the sake of his namC, and 
the hopet the v built on it, deebred emperor ip Britain,, and afterwards sUin 
at Alius.” C^imdot** Britnnni>i, by Gough. Vol. I. p. 93. • 
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hides It has now, however, lost. nearly all its importance. 
The houses are chiefly disposed in two irregular streets, and 
arc iricaa in liieir appearance, and indiflerently built. According 
to the population returns of 1811, the parish contains 178 houses, 
Hiid 723 inhabitants. Here is a charity school, erected in 1715, 
for ll'.e education and clothing of fifteen poor boys, and an 
equal number of girls. This town sufTered much by fire in 
1703. 

The parish churcli of Ainesbury is an ancient and curious edi- 
fice, and is thought to have been attached to the abbey after- 
wards mentioned. It is built of storte and flint: and consists of 
of a nave, with a south ailc, a chancel, a transept, and a lower, 
rising from the centre. In consequence of repealed alteiations 
and repairs, many of the ancient features have been defaced ; 
but it still presents some parts which cannot fail to arrest the at- 
fentiop of the Architectural Antiquary. In the chaneel, are 
eight tall, narrow lancet-shaped windows ; with tliree other win- 
dows of large proportions, adorned with muliioiis ;uid tracery. 
Near the altar is a niche in the north wall, with a bold canopy. 
Tiie tower is raised oii fotir lofty pointed arches, and the belfry 
is lighted by several small lancet-windows. In the nave and 
south transept arc some curious specimens of sculptured brackets, 
or corbels ; and beneath the eaves of the nave on the soutii side 
is a series of sculptured blocks. On the same side are some 
old windows with semicircular head^, now closed up. Attached 
to the west end is a fragment of an ancient door- way ; but from 
iU position it could never haye formed an cnlranre to the present 
church. The JFmt is square, and consists of two parts : the up- 
permost nearly plain, and the lowermost adorned witli blank 
arches. In the chancpl is a small brass plate, inscribed to 
,EdUha Matyn, (Gough in Sep. Mon. writes Martyn) wife of 
Robert Matyn ; she died in 1470. 

AmbVbury* 

* Rex U^net Amblesberie, Rvx tenint; Nunqgam gcldavtt 

OttC hid«>ra Wyndliani’«t>Oin|l<^^ WiUsbire, p. YO. ’ 
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Amesbury-House, or Abbev, a seat of the late Duke of 
Quetnsberry, is situated close to- the town, on Us north western 
The present house was built by Mr. Webb, son-in-law 
to Inigo Jones, from designs? by that gneat architect, and it was 
a favourite residence of tlie celebrated Duke and Duchess of 
Quceiisberry, under whose patronage, the poet Gay spent the 
happiest years of his life at this place. Several of his best 
pieces were written in this iiospitable mansion, and were digested 
while he wandered along the banks of the Avon, which meanders 
through the gardens and pleasure-grounds. These, however, 
we suspect can have possessed* few features congenial to the niiud 
of the bard, as they were laid out with all that alfectatioii of art, 
and disregard of nature, which characicrixcd the taste of the 
scventotntli century. 

During the life of the late duke, Amesbury House M^as in- 
hal>ited fur several years by a society of uuus from I.6nvain, iu 
Flanders, who fled hither at the cominencement . of the French 
Revolution. They were of the Augustine order, and had full 
lihciiy to wear their proper habits, and to pi’actice all the religious 
dutii'.s enjoined by their patron saint. This society was removed 
into Dorsetshire about the year IbOO. 

T'hc present house is supposed to occupy the site of Amesbury- 
Nuttncri/, which appears to have beon originally founded for Nuns 
oftlie benedirliiic order, by Elfrida, Alfritba, or Ethel frida, the 
queen of Edgar, an A ngib-^axon monarch. The establishment 
coiiiijiued to prosper for sortie years, and flic nuns remained 
faitliful to Ihcir vows ; but in the reign of King Henry II. hav- 
ing been convicted of some irregularities, and immoral conduct, 

VoL. XV,-^iVoo. 1813. 2. A they 

• The wliulc of Ihe Amesbury e$ta(e is upw offeted for public^ sa]^. Par- 
liculurs of Ihis, with a slight map have tcccnily b^en pirated by wUich it 
appears that the estate comprisos the maiiois oC Amesbury priory^ With 
the manors of Dawhurys and Sbuths, Comb's Court^ and Couijicss Court, in- 
cluding an extensive fishery on Ihe river Avon) together uiih the mansipa 
of Amesbury Abbey, and opward# of llOOoGm of freehold laud, on whjcii 
Sionehtngi', and Other remArkabje antiquities ore ^tdatect. The Amesbqry. 
estate consists of obptit acres 3 roods and 6 perches j of vrhich 331 acres 
3 rood't, U 4 id V6 perches beiiig abbey lands, are (ythe free/* 
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they were expelled ilic house, aud distributed to diiiereiit; 
iieries. The loonarch, however^ supplied ihcir places tiy a prioress 
. and tweiity*four iiiiiis, who were brought from FonUEverault, in 
Flanders, to .which nionastery this house was constituted a cell, 
and remained so for a cotisiderabte titimhcr of yeara^ '* At length, 
Jiowever, it was made denizen, auit again became aii abbey of 
greater celebrity than at any former period. King John, conferred 
upon it many important privileges, and condrmed all its former 
grants and possessions. Eleanor of Bretagne, whom that tno« 
narch coqfihed for forty years in the Castle of Bristol, was buried 
here. Aimlhcr Eleanor, wife to. King Henry IIL took the veil 
here, after her husband’s death, and lived in the abbey till her 
decease in V29I, when her body was interred in the abbey- 
church, and her heart deposited in the church of the Grey Friars 
in London. The Princess Mary, daughter of Edward 1. follow- 
ing the example of her grandmother, likewise dcvotefl herself 
to God” in this monastery, with fifteen young ladies, daughters 
of the most distinguisbed noblemen in the kingdom. The mo* 
narch himself being present at the ceremony of initiation, con- 
ducted the princess to the altar, and stood by her while she pro- 
nounced her vows of perpetuaF virginity, and gave up the fleet- 
ing pleasures of this world in the ho|>e of denial glory in the 
next. Many other distinguished persons took the veil here at a 
later period. Ig fine^ Ameshory Abbey was one of the most cele- 
brated, as well as one of the richest in England of those not in- 
cluded in the number of the mitred abbeys. It was surrendered 
in the tbirty-j^nd 'year of the reign nf Henry VIIL at which 
period its religious inmates consisted of an abbess and thirty- 
four' nuns, and its revenues mefe estimated at 4^1. |5s» 2d, per 
annum f. The butUling and site were granted a few months af- 
ter its dissolution to Edward, Earl of Hertford. | 

The manor or lordship of Amedbury was oiie of those conferred 

*>y 

* Ilovedon. Script. Post Bcdam. Anoo 1 17 !^*, 
t So PtigdAJo^ b^ Speed says they atnoanted to 55^.J0s, fd. ■ 

^ foJIowiue ciirioMp 4^*”*‘*'* refoiivc tp tliis abbey wis cxtractcdl 

in the. g^jan Library, Bowk Fopb 108* 

/'"r * '■ Costs 
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by the Conqueror on Eflward de Saresbury^ ancestor of the 
liongspec^s^ Earls of Salisbury, Margaret, daughter and heiress 
itf Wiiltam liOiigspee, carried it by marriage; to Henry de Lacy, 
^ho Ich an only daughter, afterwards married to^ Thomas, Earl 
of Lancaster. He having been slain in rebellion at Borough* 
bridge, his estates, and amongst others, tliis manor were forfeited 
to the Crown, Edward III. gave Amesbury to William de 
Hontacute, whom he created ;Earl of Salisbury; but it seems 
soon aft«r to have been in the possession of John, Earl of War- 
fen, Surrey, and Strathern. In tbe reign of Richard 11. it was 
the property of William Zouch/liOtd Harrington, whose heirs 
alienated it to John, Pufce of Bedford. At bis death it descended 
to his uncle, king Henry VL and coniinaed annexed to the Crown 
for many years: 

Vrspasian’s Camp, as it is commonly called, is situate to 
tbe westward of Amesbury, and is inters^ted by the turnpike* 
road. It occupies the suminit of an eminence, bounded on two 
sides by tbe river Avon, and is surrounded by a single ditch and 
vallum, enclosing an area of thirty-nine acres. Tbe form of this 

^^A2 entrenchment 

" Costs in the Escheker of my Lady At^besse of Ambresborye for inakingt 


quUte of here (raunche?, in the Cont, of Wyttes. . 

Iwpiiuis lor striking owt ij tails of Pser iu the recCpt... . ^ xij.d 

Item to tbe C^haniberlainea of Esclielrer f<6r joynynge of the jmine 

tayle*.... 

Item to the secondarige of the pype for ailowynge tbe same lay |e itji 

Item to ilih clerir of the pype for hSs fee.*. . * juLd 

Item for iij wsTrahts of aUumye for the peers and one for d>e ao- 

compte..** I,-. tjs 

Item to fryars buxe.^. id 

Item lor the Quietus est..*.. p..#. iijjs iiyd 

Som xjsh ixd 

For the kfiowled^irige of a reccrgnisaonce in the chounceryo 

Imprimua for the tnowledgfnge ^ 

Item for the enrolling vjzt to the Mr. of the roirei Ijt and the clerk ijs itijs 


for the wrylyn^ thereof i • y> . . . (btaok ifi Md> 

Item fot the discharge thcredf its 
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cnliriirhinciit rosi^mhlcs a ^Ctilcne tiiaiiglc, llie narrowest angle 
of whaii is consUlorably rounded. Towards the Messteru 
whcie additional \\orks have been throw ii up, the rampart is bold 
iitid pcifiot; but 'on that next lo Anusbuiy it baj been muck 
mutilated in the fonn.Kion of the pl( asore-grouiuls x'tlicbed to the 
Duke of Quocnsboiry» inansioii. There app<'ars lo hav'^ bvcu 
two eutrane<s, one on the north, and another on the sonth : the 
former of wliieb is still (iilire, Fiom tlie position ajid eon- 
strnction of this etteampmc nt, it is evidciiUy not of Komau, but 
of Britisfh origin ; tliougb it ’might afterwards be oernpiMlfora 
time by the forces of llic Konian genera! and cmiptror, whose 
name it bear^ ; atid perlu^ps also by lire Danes and Sasuns. To 
OIK* or otlur of Huso later occupants ma> be atlnbutrsl the exte- 
rior lanipart^ ^id ciitebe», wbitli me of a stronger and more dc- 
tided character than the mteiior and simpler works ol the Bri- 
tons. The uiea of Ikii* on h each incut is planted and fancifully 
flispo»^ed in avenues, walk^, iLc. near the principal of which is the 
fiippcamnce of a harrow, but Us figure is greatly mutilated.^ 


STONEHENGE, 

two miles dirccAly west of Aiite&bury, is an ancient, and certainly 
verj’ extraordinary monument of a remote age. From the singu- 
larity of its structure, the mystery atteuding its age and pristine 
appropriation/ its conspicuous situation, and the mtinerous disser- 
tations that liave been published respecliug it, this" antique ruin/* 
lias excited more popular curiosity and wonderment than any 
other object of antu|ui1y in Great Britain. Whilst the learned 
have at once amused and bewildered thcraselv'es with theoretical 
speculations ioureiuing its origin and pses, the vulgar have, 
contemplated its remains with superstitious ainaaemeut and awe. 
Slouehcngft has long been regarded as " tlie wonder of the west 
and tvsiry one who visits it, or talks of it front I'h^ vague re- 

. ports 

' * UoareV Ancient Wiltduie, -ITok I, p* 160. 
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ports of olliors, sr(;ms willing to rei|:G;:alc thfi twice lolJ tnlc.’* 
ilcuco tlio pjiitosophical anlic^nary is almost p reel ud eel fwni cixcr- 
cisrui*' a lUUe common sens.' and di.scritninatiou on the subject, 
fu tudcT io s*.'oiire popular sttuction and approbation,' must ' 
p-.rtly siibsciibe' to pcejadicoji; ouiiikiud scorn ratlier l() 

doji;, lit iji ronmeo genuine liistory ^ amt wo all know that' 
delusion and mysiory arc powerful a uxiliu.ics in tlie luuojiiiiorv of 
the former : as independence and intrepidity are however the.sup- 
porters of the latlef;, we sK/ilTadopt tlicru o-n tb^* picsotit, ou 
most other oc<*asions. Inftuctijrcd' by ' feeling,, if we fail to 
prove.Stoni'lioiige to be truly- we ndeifiii> and the w'mk of iniraco.- 
loiJs powers, we shall still sliew'lhat it is an objocl of high 
interest and curiosily io the geiiuinc antiquary. Though tlie 
precise ora of its erection cannot he demonstrated, nor the p(‘cii- 
iiar riles, ceremonies, and customs of the piKipic who raised it 
clearly deiined, ^et wc are disposed to bolievc lhiit its history is 
less fahuloiis than has heen generally, represcaUd, It is true,' 
wc know nothing of the mde mechauio, ajchitccl, who de- 
signed it; and It is' equally, true, that we are not much bc-U(T 
informed of the private life and chjfivacter oflhc immortal Sl.ahcs- 
pcar: us our knowledge, therefore, is . so limited respecting I he 
gresit dramatist of the si^toentij century,, we pught not to Iks 
surprised at our total ignorance of the fmiucr. JStiil, how.cvcr, 
Ihe works of both are' renuuuuig, thonj^h each in a tnuliluted 
state ; and from these we must deduce our inferences, and found our^ 
opinions. In the writings of the one we catch occasion A glimpses 
of the author; aiidjn tlie peculiar format ion of the other, com- 
pared witir corresppuding structures, we are presented with im- 
poi'lant, liglits to '"dispel some of the mists and darkness of re- 
^ moteness, us, therefore, hrst view Stonehenge as it is, hiid 
then eiideaYOur to ascertain what it has been* , * . . ' 

At a distance this monument uppers only a ^matCirifii n^ ; , 

for its bulk and cbamcler arc lost in the yasthe^ of tito,open spai^p 
around it . On i^.|iearev. approach, alid etpsdr^ e^^mi nation, it coaw • 
luonly fails tp astoiush, or eVeii to satisf^ tho stranger. People 
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i^aliy visit it vith exaggerated f n^posscssions : and imagination al- 
ways exceeds reality. As a ml^re object of sights Stoiicliengc is 
not calculated to make a strong or extraordinary impression on the 
mind' of the common observer. It must be viewed with the eye 
of the antiquary and artist; and contemplated by a mind fully 
stored with historical knowledge^ to be properly understood and 
appreciated. To such a person it capnot fail to adbrd coiisuniT 
mate interest and pleasure* 

In various parts of Englaud, Wales« Scotland, Ireland, Bri- 
tanny, Denmark, Ikc. are to be found several monuments, or tern* 
pies, of upright stones. Some of these consist of a single circle, 
aud'otbers of complex circles ; but this of Stonehenge has a dis* 
tiuct and peculiar' character, and is, we believe, unlike any other 
monument. Many of the stones of this temple have been squared^ 
or hewn by art ; and on the top of the outer circle has been raised 
>• a continued row of squared stones, attached to the uprights by 
mortises apd tenons, t. e. regular cavities in the horizontal stones, 
aind projecting knobs on those that stand. 

At |fireseut Stonehenge is a ruin : an apparently confused heap 
of standing and fallen stones. The original arrangement of 
these, however, may be readily understood : for by the position 
and situation of those still erect, and the prostrate members, wq 
are enabled to judge of the number and site of those which have 
been removed. The whole consisted of two circular, and two 
elliptical rows of * upright stones, with horizontal stones lying on 
the outer circle in a continued order^ all around j and five im- 
posts' or horizontal stones, on ten uprights pf the third row. 
The whole > ii$ surroiinded by a ditch and ye^um of earth, con- 
nected with which nre three other stones. ^ The vallum docs 
not exceed fifteen feet in height, and is interior to the ditch.-— 
Through, this line of circumvallatioii there appear to be. tbreo 
' enlr3iurca; ,lnit Sir Richard,. Uoare thinks that one pf them only 
originally belonged to the work^ This is placed on the noilli- 
east sidq, and is decidedly marked by a bonk and ditch, called 
the jivenuf/ which leads directly from an^ separates into twq 
^ ‘ . branches. 
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branches, al lhe dwtance of a few hundred yards. Approaching 
Stonehenge by this avenue^ the attention is first attracte<l by uu 
immense rude stone, called '**77ie Friar^s Ji€e!/\ which is now 
ill a leaning position, and measures almut sixteen feet in height. 
The use of this stone is of coarse totally utiknowny though many 
offices have been assigneil to it by conjecture. Just within the 
entrance, tlirough therallum, is another stone, which, lies prostrate 
on the ground. This has been supposed by those who consider 
Stonehenge as a religious monument, to have been the stone on 
which the victims were slaughtered ; hut, as Sir Riclnird Hoarc 
justly observes,, this hypothesis is completely overthrown by the 
fdet that three ipdcs of the stone bear the same appearance, and 
the same marks of tools as the large uprights of the work itself, 
and has evidently once been in a similar position. . In length it 
measures twenty-one feet two inches, of vwhich three feet six 
inches appear to have been formeriy iindergroiind, when it stood 
upright. Its distance from the stone last- mentioned is exactly 
one hundred feet; and it is nesarly equally distant from ilve out- 
side of the outermost circle of the niounment. Each impost of 
this row has two mortises in it to correspond with two teiious on 
the tops of the' vertical stonefs. The imposts Vere eounerted 
togelhtT in such a manner as to form a continued series of arc id- 
Iravcs. Tlie uprights in this circle differ from each other in 
(heir fortusaml sizes,: but their general height is from lliirtcen 
to fifteen feet, and their circumference nearly tigbleen feet. 1’he 
space between them also varies a little; that between the eutr.tiice 
Slones is five feet, being somewhat wider than in the others. 
'Fhe circumferetliRe of thiit circle ia stated by Sir Richard Hpare 
to he about three hundred feet ; add the nniniier .of upright stones 
it. originally edhtained at tUirty, of which seventeen are sitU 
stundiiig ; but there are now! no more than six impests. .At the 
distance of eight /eot .three inches frortt this outer , circle is ah 
interior row which, it appears, consisted, i\t its origiuul state, of 
forty upright stones* Wood slates their ■ amount at twentyruine 
only ; ^aud asaerts that they were formedy Oovered with imposts. 

2 A4 \ Others. 
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Otliei's call llicir number thirty. T)ic stones of this circle are 
iniich stiiallcr, and more irrei^ulnr in their shapes than those of 
the onUnnost one, and also clitier from them in species. The 
number standuig is only eight; but there are remains of twelve 
others lying ort the ground. A few particulars respccling this 
circle may claim attentiun. Dr. Slukelcy, in his groiiud plan of 
Stonehenge, has placed the two stones, at the eiitranc„e, u little 
within the range of the olliers, observing, “ that tlio two stones 
of the principal entrance ol this circle correspondent to those of 
the outer circle are brtcadcr am! taller, and set at a grt ater dis- 
tance from each oIIk r, being rather more than that of llic prin- 
cipal entrance in liie outer circle. It is evident, too, |]iat they 
are set somewhat more inward than the rest ; so as that their 
outward lace stands in tlie I:nc that mark tlie inin r circumference ' 
of ihe inner circle.*^ This remark, says Sir Richard Huiivc, is 
just, but he donbts wlicther the deviation in these* two’ stones 
fioni the line was originally intended. A stone lying near the 
ribove, and apparently bclonging.to this circle, resembles the 
impost of a small Irilithoii, and most probably gave rise to tlic 
assertion of Wood, that all the stones had imposts; and, it has also 
suggested to t>:c author of*' Ancient Wiltshire/’ atjucry whether 
there might not have been another in the vacant space on the 
opposite side to correspond with it. , 

Within the circles just described are arranged the two ellip- 
tical rows of stones, the outermost of which constitutes the 
. grandest portion of Stonehenge. This is not a perfect ellipsis, 
but rather iw'o-lhirds of that figurcj being open at one end. It 
was formed by five distinct pairs of irUithon$, oi* two large up- 
right stones, with a thir-d laid dver them, ,as an impost. The 
largest trilitlion was placed in the centre opposite to tlie entrance, 
and mfjasur(;d, when standing, exclusive of the impost, Iwculy- 
' one feet six inches in height; that next it, on each side, was 
ahont'sevrntecn feet' two inches : but the exffemes were not more 
than sixteen feet three inches. Thus we perceives progressive 
|'4$e in the height of the triUthnns of this ellipsis from east to, 

west ; 
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vest ; and a degree of regularity pervading its structure above 
wbat appears in other parts of this monument, llcsidcs^ the s^toncs 
are evidently more regular in their shapes^ and enrefully formed, 
Ihtau those in the outer circle. The leaning stone of the largest 
trilithoii is formed with more critical symmetry than cither of the 
others. It is niiic feet out of the perpend icular, and certainly 

constitutes one of the most picluresipie featuies of the huiluing, 
by breaking, the uniformity of the upright lines/* 

''Jam jam c£^p&MTa cadeutique 
Xmiiiinel absiuiilib.'* 

Part of the trilithon, of which this stone was one of the up- 
rights, fell many centuries ago, as did likewise that fmlhesi (j'om 
it on Hie left; hut the one between them only gave way on the 
of January, 1797.* The two others on the soiilh-Ga&tcni 
side remain entire. 

The interior oval which next claims our attention, consisted,, ac- 
cording toStukch y, of 19 uprights, without imposts ; but tli.cir ori^ 
ginal number is difforeatly stated by oilier authors. These slonrs 
are iriller and belter shaped than those in the corresponding circle, 

and 

* An account ol’ this " rcmarlvable era*’ in lht» history of Stor.elicngo, 
written by Dv. .Mnton, and printed iathc Arcliteologia, Vol. XIII. Iroiu 
wliiolii we extract the lollowing parficfiiars : " This ^tilulhou ftjj outwards 
nearly in a western direction, the impost, iit its fa]!, striking .igainsc one of 
the stones of the oiUer circle, which, however, has u?»t thereby been driven 
very cuiisiderabiy out of its perpendicularity. - The lower ends of the two 
uprights, or supporters, being now exposed to view', we are enabled to 
ascori.un the lonn into which ihcy were hew-n. They are not rijjht angled, 
hut bevelkd such a manner, that the stone which stood nearest to the 

upper pajt of tlic udftum, is twenty two I’ect in length on one side, nnd not, 
quite twenty on the 'Other j the dilFctcnce with the corresponding s»dcs of the 
fellow supporter is still greatci, one being as mucli as tweiity-ihree. feet, and 
tin; other scarcely ninetccii feet in length; Tlie breadth of each is (at a 
medium) seven tect nine inches, nnd the thickness three feet; the impovt, 
which is a perfect paralletupipedon, measures, si'Stcen feet in length . fovir 
led six inches in breadth ; and two feet sij inches i:i tjikknc j 

' ' y ’ ‘ . 
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UTid inrltne to a pyramidi^al The most perfect nmug 

them, according to tiie measurement of Sir Hithard H^re, ta 
fitevon feet and a half high, twenty4hree inches wide at the base, 
and dc creases to twelve inches at the tcp/^ Another of them it 
iremarkable, as having a groove from top to bottom, and as being 
bevelled off ** aiuiost to an angle on the inner side/’ for what 
purpose the groove has been formed it is impossible to conjee* 
tnre; and it is equally didicutt to say whether the hollow has 
been formed hy nature or by art. 

The altar-jttone as it is usually called, occupies the )nte* 
rioT of this oval, and may be regarded ais the centre, or key- 
stone of the whole temple. It measures fiAeen feet in length, 
and is almost covered by the two fallen stones of the great 
trilithon. 

Two other stones belonging to this monument remain to be no- 
ticed. These are situated close to the vallum, and within it; 
one on the south-east side, and, the other on the north-west side. 
The former measures nine feet in height, and has fallen from its 
base backwards on the vallum ; but the latter is not more thatt 
four iVet high ; and both are rode and unhewn. Two small hol- 
lows likewise appear adjoining the bank which merit particular 
attention, in a description of Stoneiieuge. Dr. Stukeley con- 
siders them to have been the sit^ of two stone vases ; and the 
cavities around them are conjectured to have received tlte blood 
of victims, , T)>e fallacy of the Doctor’s opinions, however, on this 
suhjeet, is su^lciently proved, by the investigations of Sir Richard 
Hoare, who, upon digging into these barrows, found one to con- 
tain a simple interment of bones. The latter antiquary further 
remarked a very curious circumstance relative to this sepulchral 
hollow, which is, that " the vallum of the agger, eurrounding the 
workdias bec^ evidently curtailed” in the forinatioH of tlietuinu- 
hi's ;* whence he adds,^*‘ We may fairly infer that this sepulchral 
barrow existed on the plain, I will not venture to say before Ihe 
ponsiruction of Stoliebeogc, but probably before tlte ditrii was 
: 1 . ' ' : Ihrowit 
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thrown up ; and I scarcely know how to separate the em of the 
one from the other.^' 

Qf Ihc fourP/a»^ of Stonehenge in its ori^iiial statc^ furnislted 
to the public by Inigo Jouea^ Smith, Stukcley, ahd Wood, those 
of the two last mentioned approach, in our opinion, nearest to 
correctness. They differ only in two panicuiars, viz. in the sup- 
posed amount of stones which formed the inner circle, and in the 
figure of the cell, or sanctum. The first Stukcley rightly makes 
forty, while Wood makes it only thirty. This is also tlie nom^ 
her stated by Smith, but Inigo Jones limits them to twenty -nine. 
The same architect absurdly, and to suit his own hypothesis^ 
imagines that the two innermost copipavtments have been origi* 
pally hexagonal, a figure which it is impossible the outer one 
can ever have assumed, otherwise the great trilithons now stand- 
ing must have altered t heir positions in the lapse of ages. Wood 
considers them as having been disposed when entire, ip the form 
of a ropnded arch, the coin miis -of' which receded from each otiier 
at their bases. Smith, on the other hand, inclines the bases of 
the great compartment hearer to each other, and supposes two 
small trilithons to have occupied the opening between them, 
^tukeley dilfcring. from all these opinions, considers both com- 
partments to have been a regular oval^ or rather three- fourths* 
of that figure, and this view of the subject we incline to tiuiik 
the most proinible ; only be should have represented the impost 
Qf the central trilithon as lying in a straight line between its op- 
l^ights, and not have given either it, or the three- central stones 
pf the small compartment a curved appearance. In short, he 
should have rendered each compartment elliptical, or flattened at 
the pxtfcmity. was indeed ab^lntely necessary with regard to 
tbogi'eat compaiiinent, as its peculiar trilithon conslruciioiir pre^ 
dudos the possibility of its fprip having been an oval ; for in that 
case the impost Of the central trilithon must either have been bent, 
or no such trilithon* can have existed, . 

yrqm the above statement the reader wil| perceive that we 

estiu^ita 
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estlmalo the total inimhor of stones, of whirh Slonchorige was 
• composed in iis complete state, ai one liumirod and thirt.}'>nine. 
Of these the outer circle contained tliirly ; tlie second, oiviuner 
circle forty; the first eiiipsis fifloen, and .thci- second ellipsis 
nineteen ; the remaining' five arc the altiir-stoile, tlie three stones 
adjoining the agger, and the large stone in the avenue, Avhich 
Mr, Carter characterizes as presenting to the imagination a lively 
idea of a venerable Druidical figure with a flowing beard, in an 
attitude of devotion, hciiding towards the sacred pile.^’ The 
distance from lids stone to that lying at the entrance is ejiactly 
a hundred feet, wliich is likewise the distance of the prostrate 
stone^ from the exterior line of the outer circle. It is also ihtif 
distance from the vallum to the .same line, as well as the ex- 
tent of the diameter of the outer stone circle ; so that the diame- 
ter of the wliole area, within Hit \allum, is ahoui three hundred 
feet, Tl^ dilch measures three hundred and sixty^nino yards 
in circumference, and about fifteen feet in the slope on the scarp 
side. This ditch is interior to the vallum, and thcncodt is pro- 
perly inferred thal the area was not of a military eharacler : the 
vallum was the boundary of the sacred inclosure ; and it is most 
probable lliat the populace was not admitted within its sacred line. 

Natural Quality of the Stoves, Those of the outer circle, and 
outer ellipsis, with the stone in the avcnue,,";|^jd ihospadjoiiiiug the 
vallum, are all of a pure, fine grained, compact .sandstone,’^ and 
only difi'er u little in their colonF; some of them being white, and 
others inclining to yellow,*' The second circle, and the^mall oval 
consist of'* a firte grained grihislcin,’' interspersed with black horn- 
hUnde, feldspar, (juarlz, and chbrilt, excepting four in the circle; 
one of whicli is a siliceous schislus, another an argillaceous 
schlslus, and the others honislone with small specks of feldspar, 
and pyrites.. The or ultar-stoue as diflerent from all those, 

being 

* TKcpesfoues resemble, precisely in (heir quality, the grcy-w/^«thcrs, and 
wiiuK'Tous Other dotacherl masses, which tic un the surface of the Dpwus, m 
the Vicinity of Avebury and Marlborougti* ' * 
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a kiiul of *' i^foy cos, a very tine g;raiitc<l calcarcoas saml- 
stoiic/’ which strikes fu'o^ steely and contains some minute 
spangles of silver mica. . • 

• 

lYav iug tliiis furiiisljcd the raider with a familiar account of 
this monument in its orij^inal and present slate, it is also our 
wish to satisfy his curiosity respecting its primary appropriation 
and purpos'CR. In doing this it will be necessary to detail the , 
liypothelicui opinions, and conjectures of the oldest writers, as 
well as those of a more recent date. 

I'he earliest immtion of Stonehenge occurs in the writings 
of Nennius, who lived in tiie eighth cenliny. lie narrfltcs the 
stiM'v cf !,iic massacre of four hundred and sixty -British nobles at 
a eonh ronce hetwc. n King Yorligtni and llengist, general of Ibc 
Saxons, at orm tu the spot on which our luonument is situated, 
and allrihuUs it*- trcction to the Britons, who thereby endea-* 
vouved to perpetuate the memory of Ihiit tragical event,* The 
historical Triads of the WciUli also refer its origin to the same 
cause, ami .n lato tlifil it was conslrucled by Merlin, at live ilesive 
of Ann litts Atnbrosiiis,t the successor of Vortigorn, after be had 
pnnisb.ed I lie perfidy of Ilengisl. This is likewise the ucconnl 
of AValtcr de Mapes, a Welsh chronicler, who is very circum- 
stanlial in his narrairye, the purport of .which we deem it advis- 
iibK: to rpiolc. ' , 

" Afu;r Einr\?i (i. e. Ambrosius) bad tnn/fnillizcd every 
place, be made a journey to Salisbury (i. c. Saruin) to behold 
the graves of those wliom.Heiigis,tyr hud eansed to he slain of the 
British. At that lime three hundred monks formed a community 

, ♦ Vide Aide, p, 

t Tlic.name and bisUiry of dur^rasius, or ,E«(j*ys a^t the WeliU 

write il, seems intimately connected willi this di'irict. i^ir Richard Honre 
conjectures, that the modern A rabnjs-bury derived its name from the 
** Maen Ambres,-or Pehat Ambrosim, he. holy stones:” uml it is Equally 
piohphle that- th^ BritUli inoiiarch obtained his- surname of 
the suine toonurtieot. All the ancient Welch writers identity th^* king wit li 
the placcj and the analogy o( (be name is clear end intclligibk to every 
reader. - ' ;/ • ‘ ■ 
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itt tlie monastery of Jthhri Mount ; Air so it was called, because 
it was founded by a ' persbu, nftmed Ainbri. And Emrys was 
giievcd to see that "spot devoid of every mark bf honour j so he 
summoned U hiiir all the stone-masons and car|ienters in Britain; 
to erect a trophy which should he an eternal memorial round that 
sepulture. Btit'after they had ammuibled together their inge- 
nuity tailed them \ thereupon ,Tramor, Archbishop of Cfaer-Ltidn, 
^ drew near, and thus spoke to Etnrys : * My Lord cause thpu to 
come before thee Merdin (Merlin) the bard nf Gortheytn, for 
lie is able to invent a wonderful structure, through his skill, to 
be of eternal duration.^ So Merdin was brought to Emrys } and 
the king was joyful to see him; and Einrys desired him to fore* 
tel the events that were to happen in this island. But Merdin 
replied ; '' it is not right to declare those things except when 
there is a necessity ; and were I, on the contrary, to speak of 
them, the spirit that instructs me would depart, wdiea 1 should 
stand-in need of it.^^ Upon that the king would not press hint 
farther, but euquired of him how he could invent a fair and lasting 
woric over that spot. Thereupoli Merdin advised a journey to 
Ireland to the place where stood the Cor-y-Cawri, or the cir- 
cle of the giants on the inoimtala of Cilara. For thereon he said, 
are stones of an extraordinary quality, of which nobody has any 
knowledge; for they are not to be obtained by might nor by 
strength, hut by art, and were they at this place in the state 
they are there, they would stand to all eternity. . So Einrys said, 


laughingly, by what means can they he brought from thence ? . 
Merdja replied, laugh not, because I speak only serionsuesii 
and truth; those .stones are mystical, and capable, of producing a 
variety pf cures'; they were originally brought thither by giants 


from the extremities of Sfpain; and tj^hy plained; them m" their 
positiop. The reason of thi^ bringing them was,* that 
when any of them was attacked by^isease, tboj^ used' to make a 
fr^m^o^tion in the midst or thf^^ones, first laving' them' with 
iimt-rous^iok they ^oare4 in^ the fomentaiion'^Jfiiiid .tlirougli 
>tai««dliAubfr(ii^^idiicaa«thk b ' 
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for they put herbs in the fomentatioh f fttid those heated their 
wounds. When the Britons beard of thu virtues of those stones, 
iinfucdiately they set off to brmg tliera. , Utbyr Pendragon being 
cornnMHsioned ^ their le^er, taking 15,00B armed men with 
him ; Mcrdin also wns sent as being the most screntidc of his 
CO temporaries. At that time Gillainoi’l reigned in Ireland^ who, 
on hearing of Uieir approach, marched against them with, a gieat 
army, andc d^msuded the object of their errand* Having (earned 
their biisiucss, he laughed, ^ying^ ' It is no wonder !*> me that 
a feeble race of men have been able to ravage the isles of Britain,,' 
when its natives are so sully as to provoke the people of Ireland 
to fight with tliem about stxmes/ Then they foiiglit fiercely, and 
numbers were slain on both sides, until at length Gillamorj gave 
way, and his meu fled* Then Merdin said, " Exert your utmost 
skill to cairy the stones/’, but it availed them not. Merdin Uien 
laughed, and without any labour hut by the effect of science, he 
readily brought the stones to the ships. So they then brought 
them to Mount Ambrk Then Emrys summoned to him all the 
chiefs and graduated scholars of the kingdom, in order, through 
tlieir advice, to adorn that place with a magnificent t»rnamciit. 
Thereupon they put the crown of the kingdom upon his head, 
celebrated the festival of Whitsuntide for three days successively ; 
rendered to all in the island their respective rights ; and supplied 
his men in a becoming manner with gold, silver, horses, aud 
arms. , So when every thing prepared Emrys desired Merdip 
to elevate the stones as tlicy were in Cilara ; and this ho accom-* 
plished. Then every body confessed Uiat ingenuity surpassed 
strength/’ . 

Jeffery, of Monmouth, is another monkish historian, or chra> 
aider, who gives, with some slight variation, a similar account 
of the origin of Stonehenge. The Rt^rae story is also noticed by 
tome other authors about the same era, and particularly by Giraldus' 
Carobren.Ris ; who further tells us, that during his tour through 
Ireland, he " saw, with his own., ^yes/’. an, immeifse monument 
af stones on flpias of Kildare^, OaRcUy^corrsspondm^ tu ap- 
/ ’ pesraaec 
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pearance and construction wilh that of Stouc]icni>;o,* Henry of 
Iluntiiiudon calls this structure one . of the wohdors of Britain; 
but tlisbolieviiig the story of xVlcrlin, candhlly confesses tliat no 
one can devise by what meaus^ or for what purpose,^ such a worL 
could have been erected. 

Camden, our great antiquary, characterizes this monument as an 

insaua substruclio/’ or a wild structure. His descriplioii of 
it is so extremely defective, that we doubt much if he ever saw 
it. On the question of its origin and uses he forbears to give 
any opinion. He notices, however, llio ancient tradition of its 
being t!»e work of Merlin ; and adds, tliat others say tiie Britons 
raised it as a niagnificcnt sepiilolire for Ambrosias on the spot 
where lie was slain in baltio, that lie might be covered by a 
public work, wbicli should exis^t, to all eternity, an altar to 
valor, f 

Such is the scanty information which certain old writers, com- 
Tnjorily called liistoriaus, furnish relative to this very curious relic 
of ancient times. That tho whole is literally correct no person of 
common judgnienl can rcrsouLbly atiirin ; but the possibility, we 
would almost say the probability, that tho Welcli fable embraces 
some of the links wlueli may load t<» Iriilh, ought to render modern 
vuqiiirers critically cautious in its invcsligaliou before they reject 
it as entirely fake. There are few traditions, or historical ro- 
mances, we believe, which do not coutuin, in their composition, 
the elements of genuine history, though these may be so satu- 
rated with fictitious ingrodieiils, that their nature can onlv^e 
iiSccrlained by a slriot analysis. This test, therefore, shtihud be 
assiduously applied' in every possible foriuj and evOn shoald our 

attempts 

• Sir Rieliird Uonr?, wlo lisited the plains of Kildare in -his tour through 
Ireland, says, . never saw a spot more suitable lor a men uuicnt like Stone* 
henge, and regrets he did not ex:uph<e jl with mhitire uttiMition* ^ He llnnka 
the sitextf the U'iiiple could he discovered even at this disy, existed 

hoie'j which he thinks caii scarcely be questioned, judshig from tile usual, 
acc'tirjicy of the ancient tomisu ^ \ ^ ' 

^ * I ‘C««idey< lirllarmia, 1600^, tlo. 
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dttempis at decomposition prove abortive, we should still per- 
fiovere in research, and endeavour to ascerfain the true hnsis, by 
the fertile resources of analogy and comparison. We offer these 
remarks, from observing that most modern writers have thrown 
aside every item of liistorical record and traditional evidence in 
their dissertations o-n Stonehenge, and have built their theories 
concerning it on foundations suggested by speculation only. Of 
these theories, that of Inigo Jones first demands our attention, as 
being, in publication, anterior to any with which we arc acquaint- 
ed. Ti)e work of this celebrated architect was undertaken at the 
desire of King James I. who commanded the author to produce, 
of his own practice in architecture, and experience in antiquities 
abroad, what possibly he could discover concerning this of 8lone- 
heiige.’^ Jones did not, however, live to complete the proposed 
work ; but his sou-iu-law, Webb, finished and laid it before the 
public, in one small folio volume, with a portrait of Ihc author, 
and several plates, A. D, 165-3. In this volume he endeavours to 
sliow that Sloueliengo is a temple of the Fomayts, dedicated to 
Cceius : and that it wjis raised at a period when that people 
** had settled the country under their own empire ; and, by tlio in- 
trodnclion of foreign colonics, had reduced I he natural inhabit- 
ants unto ihc society of civil life, by training them up in the liberal 
sciences,” Unfortunately for Jones's theory, he has committed 
palpable errors in the form and arrangement of the stones ; and 
thereby rendered all his reasonings, descriptions, and inferences 
untenable and untrue. Besides, wc cannot persuade ourselves 
thattlie Romans would ever erect a temple on this spot, so greatly 
dis^iimilar to all their oilier public edifices. On this opinion and 
dissertation it would be folly to waste an argument, or detain llie 
reader. 

Jones's work was succeeded, in 1G63, by an answef and disser- 
tation from the pen of Dr, Charlcton, wilo first exposes the fallacy 
of his opponent, and then starts a new theory. II o contends 
that Sloiielienge was indubitably erected by Danes ; hut this 
opinion is at once destroyed by the historical fact, that the mo- 

VoL. XV.-iVou. 1813. 2 B numeut 
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niinimt ill qiicj^ion existed long before any Danish array had 
St tiled ill Knj'land. Nennius, whom wc have already mentioned 
to ha\e been the first author who notices 8tonchcngc, wrote ante- 
rior to tlic year 800, whereas the Danes had not then entered 
Wiltshire, 

Dr. Charleloii^s Dlssertatiou called forth a voluminous vindica* 
lion of Jones’s hypothesis, by his editor, Ain Wthh, folio, 1605, 
in whoso work dullness, sophistry, mislatcmcnt, and prolixity arc 
tlic most conspicuous features. Indeed, we have seldom read a 
more absurd or tedious volume on a subject so fraught with 
ill teres t. 

Jijhtl SV/mwzev was the next wriUr wlio produced a particular 
trealiso on Stouchciige. After recnpituialing the preceding opi- 
nions resp toting it, he remarks Avliy may not these giants 
(iiliuding to the appellation of Chorea Gip;nnium, given to our 
niotimnent) he l};c I'hoenicians; and the art of erecting these 
stones, instead of tlic stones tliemselves, brought from the fur- 
lliennost parts of Africa, the known habitations of tlie Phani- 
cians,^' The suggestion here offered ciTtainly possessed some 
degree of plausibility ; but wc have nnforlunatcly no evidence 
from history either that the Pha?iii(‘i:ins used such temples, or 
that they planted permanent colonics in uuy part of England. 

Bishop Gibson, in his edition of Cannicii’s Britannia, pub- 
lished in 1694^ combats the opinions of Jones and Charlton, and 
concludes v/ith observing, that one need make no scruple to 
affirm that it (Stonehenge) is a British monument;’' since it 

docs not appea^. that any other nation laid so much footing in 
f this 

’ Aiibroj, who '.v!ote Jji-> ” Monuiuenfa liritaimica''' about 20 years before 
(jiosou pubiialiCil his edition of Cauiden, adopts the same view of the 

jfct. This wurJf was prepared for liie press, but has never yet been 
piiated. fuD’l'-liJ's iiiueli curious iiifurruution relative to the antiipiities of 
Wrlishire. I he ea'i^c of tijc partial fall olThc Leaning; Slone »6 here atlribuled 
to t^ res<*t.r(:hcs made in the year 1620, by George, Duke of Duckinghaui, 
''V'l^|||HKhen King James was at AVilton, ** did cause the middle of Stoiie- 
be digged, ;iiul this under disging was the cause of tbe falling 

^ downe/ 
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this kingdom, as to be antliors of such a nido, and yet magnifi- 
cent pile.” . The learned Prelate is followed in the same opinion 
by most succeeding writers,* tliougb they differ from each other 
as to the probable period of its origin, and the precise purpr^ses 
for which it was designed. 

Dr. Slukeley, more fanciful than correct in his reasotfings, 
attributes it to the Druids ; but, instead of resting his Iheoiy 
upon solid British ground, he must needs call iu the assistance 
of the Tyrean Hercules, to do greater honour to the structure. 

Wood, whose plans we have already noticed, is of opinion that 
" it was a temple erected by the British Druids, about an hun- 
dred years before the Christian era.” 

IVifUam Cooke, M. A, in a treatise entitled ''An Ernjiriry into 
llio Patriarchal and Druidical Religion, Templco,” &c. supposes 
Stonehenge to have been a place held sacred by the Druids, and 
appropriated to the meeting of great assemblies on civil or reli- 
gious accounts ; and adds, " the world docs not aftbrd a nobler 
spot. Its situation is upon a hill in the midst of an extended 
plain, in the centre of the southern part of the kingdom, covered 
wiMi numberless herds uiid flocks of sheep, in which respect the 
employment, and the plain itself are patriarchal ; where the air 
'is perfectly salubrious; and the yielding turf tine as the sui face 
of a bowling-green. From almost every adjoining eminence the 
prospect is open into Hampshire aod Dorsetshire, and takes 
in all the lofty hills between Marlborough and Sandy Lane, 
sustaining the long range of Wandsdike, and the mother cliiirch 
of Abnry.” 

Mr. Smith, whose work on Stonchpnge appeared in 1770, 
after giving an account of the opinions of Jemes, and others, with 
copious extracts, and a minute description of the monument itself, 

2 B 2 * says, 

downe, or rt'ciimbcncy of the great sioue there twenty-one foote long.’'' — 
Stonehenge was then the property of a Mr. Newdick, who refused to take 
ftuy Bum for it from tlie duke, who was extieinely anxious ro bviy it. 

• In a work published at Hanover, I7s0, tmeier the title of Si^jjfeffirumates 
Jnii^uUatcs, by George Keysler, it is atiributitd to th.e Danes or Anglo- 
Suxois. 
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says, that he coii.siJcis it to have been of Druidical ori.i^in, and 
erected as well for the purposes of aslrorioinical observalion, as 
of rc’lij'ious ceremonial. 

KiHfi', in his '* Muninicnta Anliqua,*' conjectures that this 
monument was constnicted in the very latest ages of Druidisni, 
wliile that religion was yet struggling against the overwhelming 
tide of Christianity. With more of fanaticism than historical 
discrimination, this gentleman, however, reprobatis the subject, 
the persons, and llieir customs. Every object, not portly 
Cliiistian, was to iiiin “ an abomination,'^ and excited very strong 
emotions of censure and reprobation in bis mind. 

Mr. Davies, the Icanit d author of Celtic Researches/' and 
of the “ Mythology, &:c. of the British Druids,” enters more 
profoundly than periiap.s any other author, into the question re- 
specting the origin and appropriation 'of Stonehenge. He sup- 
poses that tliis slnuture, and Silbury-hill, which will he de- 
scribed in the sequel, are two of the three works alluded to in a 
Welch Triad, as consliluling the greatest labours of the island of 
Britain: i. e, “ lifting the stone of Kclti;— Building the work 
of Eirn\s:--afid Piling the Mount of the assemblies.'' That. 
Stonehenge is really a Druidical structure, the same learned 
writer further remarks, is cxideiil, from the language iu wliicli 
it was described, and the great vcocralioii in which it was held 
by the primitive b:iid.s; those immediate descendants, and avowed 
disciples of the British Driiid.s. As the ^ Great Sanctuary of 
the Dominion,' or metropolitan temple of our heathen ancestors, 
so complex in its plan, and constructed upon such a imiltiludc of 
aslrtinomical calculations, we find it w'as not exclusively dedi- 
dated to Ibe AV/m, the Ulooit, Saturn, or any other iii(livi<lual 
object of superstition; but it was a kind of Pantheon, in which 
all the Arkfte and Sabian divinities of British theology were sup- 
posed to have betn present:. for here wc perceive Noe and llu, 
tljo dcitUil patriarchy Efphin and Rhctddin, the sun; ILseye, 
his ; JKkl, Ceres, with the cell of her sacred fire ; Llywy, Proser- 
pine ; Civyd^i, Hermes ; Budd, Victory ; and several others/^* 

* BavicsS^^KythoIogy and llilcb of the British Druids,'’ p. JUj. 
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As lo the precise dale of Stonehenge Mr. Davies says nothing 
definitively, but remarks it was most likely of later origin than Iho 
inlrcKluction of the Helio-Arkite superstition, which is tradition- 
ally said to have been of foreign growth, and to have come by the 
way of Cornwall, and therefore probably from the tin merchants. 
Its being mentioned by the Bard Anenrin, in his poem of Gododiii, 
as existing previous to the massacre by Hengist, is justly remarked 
to be a decided evidence of its not having been erected to comme- 
morate that event, but that on the contrary it was a monument 
of venerable antiquity in the days of Hengist ; and that its pecu- 
liar sanctity iuHuenced tlie selection of the spot for the place of 
conference between the British and Saxon princes. It is equally 
clear that tlie sacred building did not receive its name of Gwaith- 
Eiurys, from Emrys, or Ambrosins, a prince who fouglil with 
Hengist ; hut that on the other hand it communicates to him its 
own name, as he was president and defender of the Ambrosial 
Stones/^* 

This learned writer, furtlicr mentions a passage in the Greek his- 
torian, Diodorus Siculus, describing a round temple dedicated to 
Apollo, which Mr. Davies concludes to have been situated in Bri- 
tain, and to have been most likely our monument of Stonehenge. 
The substance of the Grecian author is: Among the writers on 
Antiquity, Hecata^us, and some others, relate that there is an island 
ill the ocean opposite to Celtic Gaul, and not inferior in size to 

2 B 3 Sicily^ 

* In a prcccdiii;' page we liave suggested the same idea as to tliC appella- 
tioii, Aiubrosius, uiid are happy to find our opinion supported by such high au^ 
thority as Mr. Davies. Upon consideration, however, some objections occur 
to tins view of the subject, which have certainly great weight. It is difficult 
to conceive that Aurelius, who is rcprchcnted as a Cliristian«prince, and the 
resioier of Christianity in the west and south of ifaiglund, should take his 
sunminc from a heathen or Druidical temple. It may perhaps ihcrelore be 
more consonant with truth to suppose that he received the name of Ambrosins 
from his pions exertions in favour of ** the true faith,” ami not front any 
relation to Stonehenge, which, however, might also have been called rclix 

Ambrosia),” from its being appropriated to holy purposes. 
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Sicily, lying towards tlie north, and inhahitod by Hrperborci, 
who arc so called because they live more remote from the north 
wind. The soil is excellent and fertile; and the harvest is made 
twice in the same year.* 'Fradition says that Latona was horn 
here, and therefore Apollo is worshipped in preference to any 
other deity ; and because the inhabitants cclebrale bim daily witli 
continued songs of praise, and pay him the liigbest adoration, 
♦liey arc considered as the priests of Apollo, to whom a magn,i-> 
ficcnt precinct is allotted, and a remarkahlo temple of a round 
form, and adorned with many votive oflorings. The city is also 
dedicated to this deity ; many of its inhabitants are musicians, 
who, striking upon their harps within the temple, chaunt sacretl 
hymns to their god, and honourably extol his actions. The 
government of the city, and the care of the temple, are entrusted 
to the Boreadte, the descendants of Boreas, who inherit this go- 
vernment by an uninterrupted line of succession.^* 

Mr. Maurice, in his '' Indian Antiquities,** forms a similar 
conflusion from the above passage willi Mr. Davies, and further 
remarks, that in bis opinion the Celtic deity, Bel, is identified 
with Apollo ;f and says, that the first name of Britain, after it 
was peopled, was Vel Y^nys, or the Island of Bel. He also sup- 
poses " that llie battle of Hen-Vclcn, nientioried in the song of 
the bard Taliesin, alludes to one fought near Stonehenge. The 
massacre of the Britons in that neighbourhood is frequently al- 
luded to by the Welsh bards. In song XII. of the Gododin, by 
Ancurin, we find the stone cell of (he sacred /ire noticed ; and in 
song XV. we find also the great stone fence of the common 
sanctuary. In the song of another Welch bard, Cuthclin, we 

also 

* The island here mentioned could hr no other than Kngland or Ireland. 
If (he existence of a monument siivdar to Stonehenge, on the plains of Kil- 
dare, could be considered as undoobted, wc should prefer to think that 
Hecatxus intended to designate Ireland. This, however^ would not affect 
the antiquity of Stonehenge. 

t rctfocm, in his Lexicon, says, " Bclcnus crat idem qui Apollo/'—- 
Be lenus, (i. c. Bel) was the same With Apollo 
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nlso fnid alluyions um(le to S ''rii lu nge, ifi tlio wordy M^ncr (Jot 
Ci/cocth, the j‘Tcat circle, or t>i.«;c-tKiiry of the dominion/^ 

The James fn^ram^ in Ills •' Tvaitgural Lecture on tin 
Luiliiy of the Saxon Liieratnrv*^ hai> #;iijigeyled a new idea re- 
lalivc to ytonelioiige. He a)iisi(lors il as the “ Heathen Bnrij'l- 
I'lace j and the cursus adjoining, as the llippodroine, on which the 
goods of llie deceased were run for al the lime of hni ial.” This no- 
tion is certainly curious j and from the ama'/.iiig nuniher of barrows 
in the vicinity of our temple, seems lo rest on a heller foundation 
than mere fancy. It is conveyed in a note lo “ Tlie Geography 
of Europe, by King Alfred where it is mentioned that il was a 
custom ^^itll the Estonians to burn the bodies of their deceased 
friends with great pomp and festivity, and lo inslitnle races for 
their proporty.j- 

Another novel opinion relative lo the conslnidion of Stone- 
henge, is advanced b> the late Mr. Cumihiiffon, in the history of 
Ancient Wiltshire, ft is grounded on the difierence in <[ualily 
and size between the Slones of the great circle and ellipsis, and 
those of the smaller ones, ]n considering Ihc subject,^* says 
Afr. Cunnington, I have been led lo suppose iluil Stonehenge 
has been erected at dilferent eras : that the original work consi.^- 
cd of the outward circle, and its imposts, and the inner oval, or 
largo Irilithoiis ; and that the smallest circle and oval, of inferior 
stom s, wore raised al a later period ; for they add nolhi^g to 
2 B 4 the 

* History of ^tucieiii Wiltslilre, Vol. I. p. 157, — ThtJ antlu>r of lias 
work coiiicidos etilircly Aviih the opinions of Wr. Davies, from whom he has 
clear]}' derived llic etymology of the word Ambres!)ur\\ Its high aiiliqnity, 
he adds, is corroborated by tlie fact, fhrt many of the barrows armind niasl 
have been formed subsequent to ihe temple, though probably before the 
arrival of thellouian.s in Tlriiain. He thinks that Stonehenge mu«t have been 
to the Hritons what Mecca is now to the Mabomedans. 

t The Estonians were ihc irjhabitantsof Eastland, or Eastern Pnisda. 

Tn Dngdale's RJousi'-lIcon Angiicunum, Vol. HI. p. 857, is a gi-mt, or 
deed respecting certain lands given to the abbey of Wiltoo by Kinrr Athel- 
Han, as early as the \ear 937, wherein Sloiichcnge, therein called Stan- 
■ipvr.o ; i, c, UoncriilQC, is named aSt a boundary mark> 
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the ^^randeur of the temple, but rather gave a littleness to the 
whole; and more particularly so, if, according to Smith, you 
add the two small trililhons of granite/^ 

The only other opinion, relative to Stonehenge, to be noticed, 
is somewhat analogous to the last. Instead of regarding the 
larger compartments as of anterior construction to the smaller 
ones,, some antiquaries have drawn a conclusion directly the re- 
verse, and conceive that the lesser circle and ellipsis are true 
Druidical remains of a very early period ; and that the outer circle 
and ellipsis were constructed in a more a<lvanced state of art and 
science. This notion, we confess, seems more probable than that of 
Mr. Cumiington. The rudeness of the stones of the smaller com- 
partments, their greater dilapidation, and the near resemblance of 
their configuration to the genuine Druidical monuments of Wales 
and Scotland, are circumstances certainly more indicative of anti- 
quity than the superior iiiagniticencc and workmanship of the 
great architraves ami trililhon.s. Delgic, or Roman civilization 
may be easily coiiceivcd to have improved the rude cflbrls of 
the early Cymri ; but it is diflicult to bedieve that it could pro- 
di^e a retrocession in taste and knowledge. 

‘‘ Having Ihus furnislied the reader with a general sketch of the 
diliereni theories which have been proposed concerning the origin 
and appropriation of this curious relic of antiquity, it may be ex- 
pected that we should state di.stiiictiy our own opinions on these 
interesting paints, and review those of our predecessors on the 
subject: this how'cver, we must reserve for a future page, when 
wx shall have occasion to describe the more stupendous monu- 
ment at Avebury^ a remain of the religious, or of the political 
character of our ancestors, still more wonderful, but much loss 
known tiian the temple of Stonehenge. SufTme it at present to 
observe, tliat though veiled in profound obscurity, they are 
questions worthy the serious meditation of the philosophical anti- 
quary, and not perhaps so incapable of resolution as many arc 
apt to imagine. Their clear developcmqnt is a real desideratum 
iu literature, as it would most likely exhibit something novel in 

I the 
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ihc liistory of tlie human spcctcs. Man would thus he preKciited 
to us under a new aspevt ; and hence the philosopher would 
acquire a wider range of experience to assist liiiii in generalizing 
the plienomenu of moral action. 

The niysteriousness of Stonehenge, the legendary slorie.: con- 
nected with it, and the natural and artificial features of the sur- 
rounding plains, arc calculated to make strone: impressions on 
the mind of the antiquary. They are also ‘likely to produce 
very powerful effects on the poetical imagination. The subject 
indeed is replete with imagery, incident, and pathos : Chatterion, 
assuming an antique garb, thus descants on Stonehenge ; 

Z toonuroniJ p^le of rnggsu mounta^nesf latinocfl 
placeu on cche other in a oreare arraie, 

3It ne conlo be the toorhe of human hanDeec, 

3[t ne tOiijs tearen tip b^ menne of claie* 

I^ere tun the Britotui anoration pape 

Co the tsiUz SOB tuhom thep BiB ^auran name* 

^J^igbtpnge h^js atom luith greatc fprcis in il3aft, 

Koaetepng theiit bfetimes toniiB aboiue the flames 
here t!)at Ipcngpist BpB the ^iB^rptons( jslce, 
thep lucre met m council for to bee/’ 

Tlie area of Stonehenge, as may bo readily supposed, has cx« 
cited the attention of the curious in a high degree, and conse'r 
quclly has been examined with considerable care by different 
antiquaries. No discoveries of importaMce, however, have been 
mpdp within it. Stukcley, indeed, iiiforins us, that a tablet of tin 
was found there in the reign of Henry VUI, and would wish it 
to be believed that it was a memorial of the fomidersi because 
the characters engraved upon it were uninlolligjhle to the most 
learned antiquaries of the age; but tliis rn fact proves notliing*, 
as it furnished no information. It is much In be rcgretled that 
this relic is lost. Mr. Cunnin<^ton’s researches only produced a 
few fragments of Roman and British pottery, sonic cliarrcd wood 

and 
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and animal hones; sneh as are dug up in llic vicinity of the 
Roman Diitish habitations. 

Bill though the area of this monument affords few materials of 
interest, t!ie surroeiuling Plain deserves particular attention. — 
Tiiis is covered with a profusion of harrows, unparalleled in any 
5.pot of sif.jilur extent in England, and jnobiih'y in the world. 
Many of these were opened by Sic Hieliard Iloare, and his inde- 
fatigable coadjutor, Mr. Ctinein.;'on, and vvcrc found to c'mtain> 
in some inslanecs, Cis!s till’Al with hiirnt bones, an! in olhf*4‘s 
entire skololoi'r., with \ . tri-ms rclico o^ Biilish art. One of these 
barrows is v-ry large: het upon exaniinatiou, it afforded no due 
to its y, tin" oi iginal ini* iineut having i scaptd liie researches 
of tin d\‘ve-mei/tieiuil anliquarirs. 

S . : ' other ol jects hoie, however, besides llio harrows, present 
thernsf Ives to our notice. The prim ipa! of these are llie Avknui: 
and the Ci:jisr;s; the former orf which has been previously no- 
ticed. It is a narrow strip of raised ground, hounded on each 
side by a slight hank of earth, and extending in a slruighl line, 
from the entrance llirou ji the vallum of Stonehenge on the 
nortli-cas^ to the di.slanc<* of live hundred and nincty-fonr yards, 
at which spot it divides into two hninchcs, one of which directs 
its* course to tlie southwards, and passes between two rows of 
barroWi while t!^^^ other proceeds to the northwards, approach' 
ing w'lihin a few yards of the Cnrsus, The- last is a very curi- 
ous and interesting appendagr to Stoiuhengo, if such it can pro- 

j>orly 

* llic n^-rMicrn grrjup of itie'ic harrows i:, calirti by Stukeley rho Old 
liiiyrou'Sj and iIk* touilK^ni group llii* IVew Barrims ; and the 

sane appfltiitiuiis arc used by Sir lliclia'd ttoiire. Tiicy are nnicli dis- 
jjgtirc’fi by cliniijvi of fir-lrecs ; but have evkicutly been origuiHlty di&poscd 
wuh more than u'yal rejularUy. Both together form a sernicirculur line with 
a:i opening in tlie rcnlre, which lias doubtios» been left as a passage tor the 
avenue. Hciiec it follow lltat lliii is of more nnciriit d.itc than (tic bar- 
rows, and ol cons(H[iieuce so is Sioiinlieuge. Dr. Suikcloy cordeciiues that 
this brancli of the iivviaie '* coiUuuicd its course in a direct line to lladfyu 
farm, on the banks of the river Avon, and from tbciire to Ilaradon llill, a 
iolty eminence on the opposite tide,” 
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pcriy be consitlercil, aiit) cortuiiily ranks among* the mnsl per- 
fect relics of ancient rnatnicrs of which our country can boast. 

It is a flat tract of land^ boundeil by two parallel banks and 
ditches^ and is situated about half a tnile to the north of the 
temple. According; to Mr, Philip Crocker* it measures one 
mile, five furlongs, and one hundred and seventy-six yards in 
length, and one hundred and len yards in brea<lth. Its di- 
rection is from cast to west, and at the fornifr extre- 
mity is a mound of earth rescmhlijig a long harrow, which 
stretches entirely across it. This, Sir Richard lloaro conjec- 
tures to liave been appropriated to the spectators of the race, and 
remarks that a " more eligible spot could not have been chosen ; 
for the ground descends from hence at first in a very gculk* ^h.|;c, 
and' then ascends a slight liill, afibrding to the spectators a most 
comprtdiensive view of the whole course/^ At tlie dist:uice of 
fifty- five yards from the same end the race-t rack is rounded ofi^ 
as if the horses, or chariots made a turn at this point. The 
western extremity is destitute of any mound like that at tlic 
eastern end ; but here are two barrows, irregularly |>lafcd within 
llic area of the cursus, a part of winch appears also to be cut oil' 
by a slight bank. The original purpose of Ibis, it is d4iliciilt 
to determine, for we can scaicely suppose that if (as would seem 
most prol)abIc from the cxisleiico of the mound) the chariots 
started /rom Ibc cast end, they would drive over this hank, to the 
termination of the course at the west end. We should llicrefore 
be inclined to think it had been raised at a later period, for some 
object distinct from racing, did we not perceive lliat a]iotI»er 
similar bank is thrown across a second, and smaller Cutsus, whi< U 
is situated at the distance of nearly half a mile from tlie east end 
of the larger one. The barrows not appearing also in the lesser 
cursus, shew them to have been accidental intraderk, and not in- 
tended 

• This gentle man has been employed by Sir Richard as his sur\«yor in 
sno<itorhi*> antiquarian excursions in Wiltj^hire ; and by bis zeal and know- 
ledge has contributed much towards the elucidation of the antiquities of the 
county, 7 
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tended as Met<p. They most likely wore construclcd, as the 
auHior last ijviotcd observes, prior to the formation of the enrsus, 

and bein;^- bet\\een the bank and the end, could not have impeded 
the races ; as I never can suppose that the chariots passed over 
tlie bank, 't hey perhaps have started from this end ; and 

in that case the bank would prove no impediment to their 
career/^ * 

From the near resemblance in plan and construction of the 
above works to the Cursiis of the Roman circus, it seems the 
most reasonable conclusion to refer their origin to that people ; 
but from their proximity to Sloneliorigc, and their apparent con- 
nection with that leinple, some difficulties arise on the subject. 
If the suggestion of i\Ir. Ingram could bo regarded as correct wc 
should then incline to the belief that it was formed by those 
mighty conquerors, upon the site of some ruder race-ground ap- 
j)ropriated by the Britons to their funeral races. This, however, 
like all other circumstances relative to Stonehenge is as yet mere 
matter of sp>ccnlativc conjecture. We shall only further observe 
concerning the larger nirsus, that it is called yIvSTUE in the 
poems of the Bard Ancurin, and is said to liave been the area on 
wliiclr the confereuce between Vortigern and Ileugist was held, 
and on which the feast was displayed under temporary apartments 
of wood, t 

At Shri:\vton, a small village six miles north-west of Stone- 
henge, in a small public-house, was formerly a curious piece of 
srnfphire, in alabaster, said to have been dug up about the year 
1700 , from one of tlic adjoining barrows. It was of an oval 
ibrni, about two feet in length, and one in breadth. In the centre 
was a figure of a female habited as a queen with a globe, sceptre, 
crown, and mantle of state ; and in a compartment over her head 
weie three smaller figures, designed ton present the three per- 
sons of the Holy Trinity. Round the sides were a«gcls with 

some 

♦ Hiilory of Ancient Wiltsbhc, Vob T. yx. 151). 

) DavicA’s ** Mythology und Riles of the Briliili Druids,’* p. 315, 370. 
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sfoino of ilie apostles. The workmanship is described as heinjj 
exipiisite, particularly that of the female figure. This piece was 
first de.sciibed in the Gentlcman^s Magazine for May 1752^ soon 
after it was discovered. 

'J’o the nortli-oast of tliis village is an ancient bank fiind ditcli, 
which run north-west and south>east over Elston-Down, and form 
a junction with Old Ditch, .already mentioned, as coming from the 
vicinity of Westhury, and extending itself nearly across tlie 
whole northern division of Salisbury Plain. This work appears 
1o have constituted the road counecling the British villages on 
‘Winterbourne Stoke with another very exleusive one in Elston 
j)arish. The last settlement is approached by a long avenue, or 
street, on the north side, and is clearly distinguished by the 
gieatcr exuberance of verdure with which its site is co\ered, com- 
pared to (he olhcT portions of the Down. 

Near the fourteenth inile-stoncj, north of Salisbury, says Sir 
R. Hoare, is a large tumulus, called most appropriately £//- 
BarrotCf and still reserving its ancient British title of /J//, whicli 
signilics conspicuous; a title which it most justly deserves, for 
I know' of no single object in this wild district which so gene- 
rally attracts the eye at a distance. Near this long barrow we 
(iicouiiter a large and ancient bank and dilcli running nearly east 
and wTst over a high ridge of land, and near it we again find its 
usual atl(-ndant the British village ; but though this hank points 
westerly towards the course of the others before ineulioiud, I 
could not find out its junction with either of them. It is called 
Old-Ditch in the M'iltshire map, but iinproperh ; as I have al- 
ready slatcil where that ditch terminaled. Close to the northern 
houndary of it we*perceive traces of a British village, which con- 
tinue in the most oslcnsible manner to the declivity of the hill 
facing B'cdtliiig ton. Wells, and occupy several acr(i^s of the rich- 
est down 1 ever beheld. Adjoining these works is a little square 
entrenchment, \ulgarly called CHUUcn-DiTCHts, with a regu- 
lar eiitranco towards the east. Appearances of ancient population 
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^ill tlinog^i in a hli^hter degtce ovir C'liarl(t«m 

I ; liir iiill and vale aie fiteep, und mueV iulersootrd by <.<\ch 
and llir whole stmn \ is highly inteieshiig to the antuiuary 
jMftd the a^hiiiiLi ofhiniple unadorned nalttrc/^ 

T 

To no III of the village last mentioned are bca oral ba^ks 
and dU(]iri»> rijrc of which luiis in a noilh-castejrly diicctionl 
towai\ C-vsTnuLY-CA^p* Tlris ^rfirlliOn woik is evid^itly of 
IkUOsh Vons(niction> and \^as most probably the site of a town 
simiiai lo those In fore df scribed at Stockton and GfOvl^Iy* It 
not, howc\tr, appcir to have hten so populous as either, 
but bf*-*s sl'on^et nmiks of oii^iiiaiity, and ha** i one of the mo- 
dem j 4 'Jb of innovaliou it consists of a simple ditch -anil 
vallum, about a Miiic^ai'd a quart vi n* tiuurr»fcic*icc, and indostng 
HI) ar^a of sixty dour acus. The vallum is twenly-cighl feet in 
hiigi*^, vvhfio most ptihcl and legular, wLmIi is on the east 
side. Tueu are seveiai entiance^ to this camp, and wiilun the 
a’ca, a c two sn ull oaitlnn woiks tokiahly oiitiie, one of which 
has the diUh within tiie valluin, denoting, as wc presume, its ap- 
propiialjon to nligious oi juudical put posts. 

k 

!\hoii^ two mile, and a half to the iioith of Amesbmy, in the 
4aleoftln Avon, is Bi brORii, ii^ai which are two immtnse 
stones, siiiukii to Ibose at Sto'ntheii«e. One of them stands lu 
themiddh ot the river, and is said to have a ling hiced to if. The 
Other I', j)l iced on Uit opin down, to the south-east of the viUaga. 
^buat a mile further up the v alley is a timd stone of the ^me 
54^eriptm*u How these stones came to he placed r/i their present 
^positimis, wlnthci they have Intn Inoughi fiojm Stoiahenge in 
lolcr thms, or weie left li<te on thtir to that ede^ 

htAtcd Uiuplv, or whether they mlghb not have belonged to 
UlwCtn it TiUd Avoboty, too grestt 

to he rosoived m the present. state ^of onr knowKclge of 
'ifiongii'al cusloins. * - * ^ 
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Milston is celebrateiV as tho birtli-place of Joseph Addisog;^ 
one of the finest writers this eoantry ever produced, Vlio was bom/j 
at the parsonage liousc in 4f>7*2. lie was tlie sou of the Ilev, / 
IvcUincelol Addison, jvetorjofthe parish, v/liobf nt him at an early 
aj^e to the Charier ftoiise School, Loudon, wljcnce he removed; 
to Qnctu’s College, OxfoVd, and vrs uiUTv.ai(]s ele cted to tho.t of 
Masjdalen, wheie he took the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts. He early obtained an intimate knowledge of classical 
literature, ar.d distinguished hiiiiseif by sevcial correct and ele- 
gant compositions in Latin verse, lie afterwards aceuired con- 
siderable lejuitatioii by his etlorts at poetical composition in bis 
iicilive language*, and having been inliocluccd to Sir Jolin Soiucrs . 
H'.rough wlioso inlorcst bo 4)btained a pension of per an^ 

num, Ik* iinub' the lour of Italy, from which country be addressed 
bis Episllo lo l.ord Halifax, 

On the death of King H'iUiaui bis pension was withheld, and be 
returned home in poverty mid despondency. But having been, 
stoliciled to celebrato in verse Ltie vielories of jMai limroucIi, ho pro* ■ 
duced his ('ainpaigii, and was imuiediateh cnaled a coinmissioncr 
of appeals. 

Tn ITni), lie became seerefnry to the Manjnis of VVIuulon, 
tlu’U l.ord l/ieut^'uaiit of In and tluriug his rcsideucodii lhat 
kingdom, ussib^ed his fiieml .‘‘^{eele, with ■. vtral valnaldc pa* 
ptrs for the Taller. On iiis reliini to Eng .id lie ostahIi>l!rd in 
fonjunetion w illi many ol!a*r celehrated wits, t!ie most splendid ' 
and jxrnianeiit monument of his /amc, the SmcTATong 
that w(uk was succecde<l by the Guardian, the Freelioldcr, ajitt 
oHut periodical works, in wbieli liio politics, us well us the"' 
geni us .of Addi?.ori prompted him lo nigage. ' * > . 

fa 17i‘l, bo f rodiiceu tin Tragedy of Cato, and> in I TIG, hg‘ 
married llio Coiintoss of Warwick, bal \jiJlh no adiiiiion 
hap[diKW. In 1717, lie was appointed ’pne of The sec 
j usi* fo G' orgo f. Bat the dulus of lbis:>(itiia!ion htin.: 

Luiul ,.to hl'^ arcui^toni' d ijubil*^. be r»olicjl» d hi :.I, am 
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shortly afterwards (June 171 9) an asthmatic complaint tcrmiiialcd 
his life,* 

As a didactic poet Addison * coinmands no praise beyond that 
which nia\ soinetiiiies be ascribed to the harmony and the cor- 
rectness of his vorse. He is often feeble in his hiiignagc, and 
confused and inaccurate in his metaphors, and seldom atones for 
his errors, or dcliciencies, by unexpected beauties. His drama- 
tic poetry is of a higher character, and displays a loftiness of 
conception, and a force and dignity of sentiment, of which his 
lighter and more popular compositions would not liave led us to 
suspect the existence. In his critical essa\s, if he he sehioiu 
profound, he is always instructive ; his conclusions are those of 
natural goodsiuse, cultivated to its highest possible stale of rc- 
tinenicnt by a curf^fnl study of the best models, and neither per- 
verted nor perplexed by the jargon of the schools, nor the aii- 
tliority of popular prvdeci ssors. But it is on his skill as a 
painter ol li-e and manners; on the graceful \ivacity of his fa- 
miliar style ; and the easy expression of exuberant, but unobtru- 
sive wit, that he resis his claim to he numbered among tlic 
lilcrary ornaments of his country. He c ombines fhe concise, 
minuteness of Hogavlh with the grace of jteynolds ; and divcits 
and instructs the vulgar, without repelling the fastidious. 

On tlie opposite side of the Avon from IVIilston is the village 
of Dl RRINGTON, at a short distance from wliieli appear the ro- 
mains of an extensive British town, called Dm 7'iunton, ov 
Walls. The first of these names, says Sir Kieisard Hoiire, is 
clearly derived from the ("eltic word Dur, signifying water, in 
allusion to its proximity to the river, which, indeed, l/oiindb it 
on the eastern parts, and supplies llie place of an artilieial ein- 
baukmenl. On the other parts it still bears decided marks of 

a lofty 

* An elcgc'ini aiel »pposilc munuiuciil n»as raised in 1009 lo Iiis memory, 
m tiie*Abl)ey (-'linsch of Westiiiiiiiler. ll is exeCulod willi inucli l.tsle and 
Iptill by IL SI iiAC’oi V, ]>q. 11. A. and consisls of a slalue ol llic amiable 
t.n'.is isi, fcUtiidiiiw Oil a circular wbicli is eniichcd wilU fi^urc^ »n 

b.i‘‘So-ri b'evo; 'llustiulivcr of the chni^icloi and talcnls of ti'c di‘ee»i*'*d. 
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4 lofljt ciri;^ulu.T vaUuw, which iia« autfem! in«cb, however^ iroiji 
the opcrallcfis t>f the plough. WiUan the aim ef thi» eart}iL\'t 
work a. courfderahlc <j»aiitity of British pottery and other relics 
of habitation have bc«n dug up* ' 

’VVit.TJi^RY the seat of Sir Charles Warre Mulct, Bart* 

h ahoiii four miles east of Amtsjbury* -It h part of tl»e palish of 
Now ton*Tony, hi which village the aacieui manor-hruisc formerly 
stood : thia appears to have obtiiined the adjunct of Ton> h'om a 
futuily of that mime, wlio resided hero soon after the Norman Con- 
i^utsL Ilk Iho lime of Queen Aiiiie the manor was purchascJ by 
\Tilliain Benson, Esq. who built the prcscnl maiisiou. This geu- 
lleraau made many im[ rovemeuts on Llie estate, hy exleiisive 
pUniatious and iilclosures. It was afterwards possessed by dif- 
feront persons named Ifoare, Grcville, and Bradshaw: the luttor 
of whom j»o!d it to the present possessor in die year ISOi), Sir 
Charles had resided for sonic time hebne at llai thiuri Park, ncr*r 
Corciham, after his rehnn from India in IVj'd, in ahich year he 
wail^-jadvancrd to the Baronetage. The demesne of VVilbiiry Las 
been taken from the hare, and rdmos^t ^^terile Downs of Salisbury, 
At the present time, therefore, it forms a, striking* and pleasing 
eofiirast to ihc surrounding cuimlry. Whilst the latter is dreary, 
uuoultivate^l, and divested of treea; the former is fertile, sylvan, 
and covered with plantations. Such is the effect of human in« 
dustry mid skilK Under the judicious management of its present 
possessor, Wilbwry nnisl increase in picturesque beauty, and 
value, In the year J80C, he planted between 40,000 and 50,000 
icecs. The \#hole parish co\vs\s>ls of Ou a suhslva- 

turn of chalk, , is a light ioain soil, which varies in depth from six 
lo hveuty Inched The lands are chieOy appropriated to natural 
and artiUcittl grasses j to sainfoiii, turnips^ rupe;i vetches, and 
rye. The ttoes rut^sjt abundant hi-re are Scotch fir, larch, spruce 
fir, 'and Weymouth pine; but here are maiiy oafes, elms, ashts, 
birches, chesutits, beeches, and aspiny. 

The house, bnilt of stoue^ consists of a centre and two cor- 

\'ot. KV.'-'F<r6. 1 81 4. ^0 responditig 
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respoiuliiio: win/rf; : rnd is adapted railitr for the cotwfortable tue* 
coniiiiodation r.f a family than foi‘ show. In the anno^x^d print i» 
displayed the. prliiripal^or southern fronts with some grand masses 
e»r %:oo(ls which skrccu it on three sides. ' 

Ti) 3 ii,sto\, a sniiui village ahowl three miles to the sonth-east 
of Amrsbiirv, in the vale of tlie Winterbournes, deserves notice 
as h'Aviug been, for many ye^irs the residence of the Kev, John 
Botv.ie, commonly cnlkd Don Bowie, from his atlaclnucnt lo the 
ISpunish language.' lids gentleman was horn in 1723, and re- 
ceived ills education nt Oxford, where he took orders, and was 
soon afterwards presented to the vicarage of tdmiston, w'hich ho 
retiincd till his death in i7?5S. Mr. Bowie was a man of crU' 
dition, and particnlarK conversant with anlif-iiities. lie like- 
wise possesscil an accurate and extensive fund of clasical learn- 
ing. as well as a comprehensive knowledge of most of the modern 
languages of Europe. Having iinhihed a peculiar predilection for 
Don Quixote, he pithlishcd a very splendid edition of that admir* 
able rosnance with notes, which not having met with a favourable 
reception from the literary journals he was iiiduced lo ougago in 
a controversy with the critics of the day, Mr. Bosvle edited se- 
veral '^Miscellaneous Pieces of ancient English Bocsic/* and con*^ 
triliuted many valuable hints and corrections to Grangrrhs Bio- 
graphical ni»story, and many criticisms and illustratioris to John- 
son’s and Stfccvcn’s edition of Sliakspeare, and Warton’s llis- 
tiry of Poetry. He also wrote foir* jKiprrs in the Archicologia ; 
and a variety of articles in the Genlleinau’s Magazine ; and had 
the honour to be the first, according to Bishop Douglas, whode- 
t*»etf d the forgeries of the tinpriiKipled Lauder 

Biiinoniir, or Berei^okd, a small village and pai'i.sli, to the 
south of Longford Castle, ami about two iHiies south-east of 
Salisbury, was anciently the lordship of Earl Harold, stfterwavd.^ 
King of Engbrni,-^ a« appears from the Confj[ac‘rgr’s Survey ; and 

' wasr 

♦ C'ea, DirU lij Alexander Chah.UTS T*- S. A. t8l3. 
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Was probably poized upon by William, and ^ivcu by him to one 
of las officers, bui to ifrhom is not recorded, lii Heriry t!ie 
JSixtlj's reii^n it was possessed by Sir John TiptoH;, fatljer of 
John Tiptofl, whom that . roonarcli created Earl of Worcester, 
Ilicbard T(I. conferred it on Henry Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
Jjam, and it is now the property of the Earl of Radnor, 

Aubrey informs «s that there was discovered at this place 
(which he calls Bethford) in the'year lCf>3, “ a grotto paved with 
Mosaic work/^ some of which was in liis own possession. The 
church contains a few monnmcntdl erections. Among others the 
following is inscribed on a, handsome aroiiitectural cenotaph : 

Deo OPTIIMO, MAXIMO, MVNIFICEN'TfSBlMO. IloC GRATI 
ANIMT SUI, ET SpOKUM* aUALECUNaUE SfT, TESTIMON'R’M 

roNi cuRAVjT, JACOB COMES IlADNOlUAE eo auou 

FAMILI/E aV/F., PlliffiTRja QlUjE ViVJVERiE HOMrN*UAf CENEIU 
LIBENTER PR/ESTITIT, PECTJLIARIA IKSUPER IN^DULSIT BE- 
JJfrFlCXA, QUAM F»DEI REFORAtATJE CAUSA PATRFA KXU- 
l.ANTfi'M, FORIUNIS CARESJTEM, CON'TUMFUIS OBJCCTaM 
JN KAC TERRA UEEKTATIS, TAM IS REBUS SA-ClUS, T\M 
CIVICIS D()?nCIUO PROVIDE tOCAVEKlT, ET DIVITIIS CON- 
TINUO NON EX FRAVUE, NON EX PECULATU, NON CUM MEN- 
TIS INTf-ORffi AUr PAM/E INJURIA* SED ECOMMERCIO FELI- 
CJ, EX NUPTIIS VBFRIBUS, AiTQUE TESTAMENTA FACIF.NTUM 
IJBCRAUTATE CONaUISITIS, NECNON HONORTBUS POS- 
TRKMO, AC SEDE PflACN AXES INTER BRITANNICOS H^RKDI* 
TARIa, ORNAVER'JT, FOVKRIT, ADAUXEKIT, qI'AM DENIUUE 
SIC EXTRINSF.CUS CURATAM D|VIS0 AUXILIO NEC PERMlSE- 
RIT, CARERE NEC PLEllUM<^UE ABUT! VOtUERIT. AbSIT UX 
FAVOR NUMINIS TAM PROPiTIUS ABSTRAKATUH, Se6 ?Ri£- 
SERTJM ABSIT, VT BENEFICIOKUM, QUJE TANTA JAM-JAM 
PRKCEPTA PUERIKT, ANIMO GRA TA -EXCIDAT MEMORIA. 

— Badnor. 1777. , . 

In llic cltaiwl is 'an altaMomV, bfcli.«ath..A*>iiche. By the 
style of the arch, and armorial bearii)j^,iit likely have 
bclonfjcdto the Slatford family: itieajdd that the «as 

fjold by Henry Sts^wd, Duke of Biitkili'jhaffl at the time he was 
■ ■ ■ SJ C a- j:-' ' Vfheaiw 
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beheaded. In Jones’s History of Brecknockshire, are mahy in-' 
terestliig particulars of tire Stafford fatnily^i with a pedigree, ^ 
In the parish register of this place sire the following entries re-j 
lative to Soldiers of the giirrisoii of Longford Castle, in 1644-^i — . , 
, Serveiit to Jo. Soy, who was frighted yf not ravislit by . 

Souldiers burii. March 30.” 

A strong squldicr from Thomas Poor at Kasl Harna. buried., 
Oct. 23d. 

" Another Soiildicr from Lonerord garrison buried Nov. 2, . 
Henry Radford a Souldier from Langford burial Nov. 20,— Ro« ^ 
Leri Welch a soldier from Langford Iniricd Doc. JG. AiiollRr 
Soldier from Langfoixl bnried tlm sanie day,” 164^. A Soldier 
from Langford, a Cornisli man buried January L Another Soldier 
from Lanford, knfkd Jau. 2d. A soldier from Longford buried 
March 10. Anotbor buried March 14. AnotJier soldier of the 
garrison killed in Britford, buretl April 10.— Captain Butler of 
• the Kentish Dragoons buried April 17. Another soldier of I^ng* 
ford buried July 4tU. 

LONGFORD CASTi.K. 

About tliree miles south-east of Salisbury is l^ougford Castle,. 
Uie seal and property of the Earl of Radnor. TImj house, or 
castle,, U seated on the western bank of the river Avon, which 
Bows In a r^ipbl', clear, and broad stream through the park, and 
thence titrough a level, and sylvan tract of country to Christ- 
church, in Hampshire. As originally constructed, the house as- 
sumed a si ngnfar,. and rather whimsical formV being designed, in 
its ground pliiUt to reserolilc the noted Catholic monogram of the 
l^rinily It appeai« to have been erected in the year 1391, by 
; '■" * ' ^ ’ Sir 

> In aft' oW vohinie.nf Afchitcc'tjiral Drawings the pmfcrty of John 
Soanej prol%?tior of’krcbUc^lnfe to Uie Royal Acadeniy, is a plan end* 
peripfe^VfeeltViddtf of'tbdg«brdbwse,>appar^ debigtis of 

' ' ' L ^ the 
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•Sir Thomas Gorges and his lady but proliaWy on the silo of a 
more ancient mansion^ for it is said that Sir AValtet Walerm, 
Lord of Longford, built a mansion bn his estate liere ift tbo time 
of Richard I. In the year 1650, and again in 1717, coiisidorable 
alterations were made in tlie present mansion. It is a. triangular 
building with a round tower at each extremity. The extOhial 
walls are built of stone and flinty and the principal front was 
formerly adorned with a great profusion of architectural ornamenl§^ 
all ill stone ; such as columns, pilasters, sculptured friezes, 
balustrades, caryatides, &c. This front was 159 feet seven 
inches in extent. In the centre of the building was a small 
triangular court, with circular staircases at ea<di angle. This 
curious mansion was formerly surrounded by a moat, and ap- 
proached by drawbridges : according to the views of it drawn 
by Thacker f, it api)ears that fish ponds, parterres, dipt hedges, 
terraces, Sic. were the accompany racjits of the house. All 
these, however, have long been, swept away, and the castle it- 
, self is destindl to be taken to pieces, and a much larger edifice 
raised ill its place. The present iioblemau proposes to erect , a 
v(Ty largo castillatod mansion; to consist of six lound towers at 
as many angles; with a larger tower in the centre'; and. inter- 

2 C 3 ‘ . mediate 

tlie nrcliitcct. The whole voliiine of drawingi are by John Thorpe, rlated 
1596, and are very curious illustrations of ihc style ainl fashion of 
domestic .architecture, as theu practiced in m^iy of the family niansions. 
In the planalhided to is a Iriaiignlar diagiaiu terminated at the three angles, 
with circles ; in the centre is also a fircle, with-tUe word J)vira. fyom thfj 
diverge ihreC radii with Uie word Kst to each , iviihin the circles Ot the , 
extreniiiy, are first,' the word, Pa rtn ; *indJy, Fitios, and 3dv, 8i‘iRnns . 
S c r L s *» whilst the three lines conm cting the of ih.e tritmgie are m* 

scribed wilh tlie^woids NON liST, , : 

* They were buried iiv Salisbury C’4th^l}rdl ; dntci p. 180. 
t HIcven dilFer^nt plates we r® engraved bisk WliiUt : 

ford was possessed by Lord Ciderane : "whose’ 
wrote an elaborate history of the Lordship of 

the possession of Lord* Kddnor., 'For C^olcrafto fiwtlijyj? 

see Lyions’s £ut irons of Loudoit>VoK \ - I ^ . 
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jiiciliaic apartments between, to connect and unite tlic wliolo. 
One of Iht'be apaitnients is tp be appropriated to a picture gal- 
lery ; to conluin the valuable collection, which is now disposed 
in dillcreiit rooms. Many of these pictures are highly interest- 
ing and valuable : intlecd Longford castle has long been distin- 
guished for its choice display of works of art, Tlic following 
list enumerates the chief of these : 

Nathan reproving David, by saying thoii art llio man, 
Rembrandt .-—Landscape with figures, Wijnnnts : — A gale at sea, 
Vandcrvclde : — Portrait of Prince of Orange ; Samuel anoint- 

ing David, Van Dyck : — The Holy Family, L. Carrate't 
Landscape with figures, Po/c/«6ttr^ A .-—Gipsies and travellcis^ 
Linglehack .'—Portrait, Tintarciio John in the desert, yin- 
toni^ow;— Tobitanointiug Tobiases eye&fSpng)w/ctto •• — Portraits 
of Calvin and Beza, the reformers An^ Holy family, Jii/io Ho* 
All Old man’s Head, iS'pagnofrr/o Madowa and child, 
JBcho du Garaffola Family, Car. -Flight into 

Egypt, figures by Rothenamcr, Prewg/ic/ .-—View ofFonlainbleau, 
Old Pate! Two small Landscapes with figures, Fcrg : — Two 
small pictures of Strolling Players, Cailot .-—Head of O. Crom- 
well, ifa/Aw';-»-T wo small landscapes. Van Uden John 
pointing out the Lamb of God, /?ow«we/fi .--^Portrait of Sir An- 
lliony Denny, Holbein ^ — Christ on the road to Emmaus, Roma* 
The Salutation, Fran, Penui Rcsiirrcclion, a Sketch, 
S. Ricci :f— A Noli Me Xangere, Placido Co^/an^:— Two Land- 
scapes with figures, F, Mola : — Portrait of — Duke of Nor- 
folk, Ciiiist and Woman of Samaria, Piac. iJosianzi : 

Annunciation and the Wise Mcii^s Offerings, A, Dwrer;— Two 
Landscapes and ^urea, K Deist Ruth and Naomi, Cigoni . 
Holy family, Patmegimt^i^lloly family, CV ilfara/B* Dutch 
Siir, , 

A |arge latidscap^e with figpres, dogs, &o. called the Return 
So^fi'om the Chace, by Tfenim .•^This is a vevy extraordinary pic- 
pcwji^e by Uie' master, ott account of its si?e I^andscape with 
'/ ■ ' i ■ view 
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of ttie rocks and cascade at Tivoli, by G. Potmin 
Portrait of tlie painter, with a'dra>^ing in liis hand, Doki 
View of an harbour with Shij^ping, S. Rom .* — Dutch boor# 
bowling at the pin, i). .•—Group of boys, in chiaro- 

scuro, Van iiyr/f— Portrait of the artist*# son, Rubens:--^ 
Poi*li‘t:t of old D. Teniers, by himsolf Cupids harvesting, 
Rahcns T’ortrait of Rubens on a white horse, hy Van 
Dead of Magdalen, Guido : — Two landscapes witli fi.>iiics, ruins, 
!)y Claude .—These pictures are justly eoi< braled, and 
ha^e obtained the approbation of some of the most cmineiil con- 
noisseurs of the country* They are emblematic of the rise and 
fall, or ascendancy and decline of the Roman empire. 'J’Ijc first 
is shewn by the stiu rising above the horizon, in a ri( li aiiJ luxu- 
riant country. Near the fore-ground are some vessels, wilii seve- 
ral figures, intended to mark the iandinj^ of Eneas in Italy. Tho 
decline of the empire is embleinatically represented by an evening 
scene, or sun-set, with several Roman buildings in ruins. “ No- 
thing,*^ says Mr. Gilpin, can exceed the colouring of bpth Ihci^ 
pictures. The hazy light of a rising sun, and the glowing radi- 
ance of a selling one, afe exactly copied from nature, and there- 
fore nicely distinguished.” This eleiraut writer afterwards com- 
pares and contrasts Claude, with Salvator; and asserts that the 
geriiu-s of the former was less sublime than that of the litter : whilst 
one studied, and formed his principles in. the Canipagna of 
Rome, the other stored bis mind with scenes among the inonntaius 
of Calabria, 

S, Sebastian fastened to a rock, and shot with arrows, M, An^ 
gelo, and Seb, del, Piomho. } 

Adoration of Ahe. Golden Calf; and Passage of the Red Sea : 
two very fine, and highly valuable pictares, by N. Poussin. lu 
Pciebian's Lives of the Painters^* is airi aecoduCbf these pictures, 
Jupiter and Europa, hy RomohelH*,^ " , 

Two full length portrait of a philbsopher and a, mathematician^ 
with several musipal, astroimmlUat; iustm« 

' " y 2 C 4^; ■ ’"./il \ ^ i««n^ 





inenUf, hy Holbein .—This picture was forineriy in le Bnm’s coli. 
leetbn. , 

, * View of the Escuriah by Jlubens. 

A full Jcijglh portrait . of. Adrian Fulidopareja, by Va/esqm^st^ 

^ Heads of iEgidius and Erasmus, by 1/. Holbein. These are 
enrious portraits. 

The former person was an intimate friend of Erasmus. The 
tatter head was brought by the painter to England^ with a reconr^ 
mendatory letter from Erasmus to Sir Thomas Moore, wlm intro- 
duced the artist to the inoparchj by whom he was much employed 
aud patronized. 

A Steel Chair, remarkable for the human labour, perseverance, . 
and ingenuity, displayed Ui its execution, . It was made by Thomaji 
RuJeers at the city 'of Angsburgli in tlic year lJ7o, and consists 
of more than 130 compartments, ail occupied by groups of figures 
representing a succession of events in the annals of the Roman 
empire, from the landing of Enens, to the reign of Rodolplius the . 
Second. 


LUDGERSHAIX. 

LuTGicasHaiL, Xuggf.rshall, or TtUGERsnArL, is a small 
borough town sitimted on the confines of this county with Hamp- 
shire at the distance of sixteen miles and a half N. N. E. from 
Safisbu^. and seventy miles W. S. W, from London. It possesses 
no charter, but enjoys the privileges of a borough by prescription: 
The government is vested in a bailiff chosen at the annual court 
led of the Lord of the manor. 'This borough was represented in 
all the Parliaments convened ly Edward f. and hiade three re- 
turns in the Edward IJ., and three in that of Edward 

HI. In of the reign of Richard U. however, it was 

disfranchise^^ till tliie ninth year of Henry V. 

wW H fcaumod has ^ularly sent two members 

to f ati§0l^nt Theeteetive francliisp, ^according to 
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the horougli cu&totni was formerly Secjareil to be " in siich per- 
sous as have nny estate of inheritance or freehold, or leasehold, de- * 
tt ripinable upon life or lives, within the borough not confined to 
entire ancient houses, or the sites of ancient houses within the 
said borough/^ Tliis right being of a very complicated kind, 
lias been the source of several litigations in contested elections 
but in the last report of the committee of privileges of the house 
of commons, on the subject, it was finally determined to be 
in the freeholders and Copyholders of the borough houses, and* 
in leaseholders for any term not under tlntjo years.” The l(ud*s 
bailiff is the returning officer. The votes are estimated at about 
seventy in number. , ’ 

Lodgersball, though anciently a towii of censidcrable<''extent ' 
and importance, and said to have been honoured by the residence 
of some of the SaxoVr monarchic is iidw much, declined in size' 
and couse<pience. It possesses no modern building worthy oi' 
notice, nor any architectural remain of its former giandeiir except ' 
the ruins of a Oistte, which was built here soon after the Norman 
Conquebt, but by whom or at what precise time, is unknown. It 
was doubtless in existence, bowever, previous to the year 1141, 
for in that year William of Malmsbury ijiforms us that the Em* 
press Maud took shelter in it, in her jftight from Winchester to . 
the Castle of Devizes, and as the governor of the' last mentioned 
fortress refused to surrender H fdr her use, it is.,prohable she re^ ^ 
sided at luidger^hall for kome days, t^bm that period nothing 
is recordtd of this castle till the reign of Richaril I/,, when" it ap- 
pears in the list of donations bj^tiial'indnbrih to his brother John; 
After the accession of; the. latter to thcpfhrone it coiistitutedparfe" 
of the possessions of Geoflrey Pitzpibr!!^ Earl of Essex and Chief 
Justice of England. This nobleman being Oi^owed with gr^at 
talents and learning bad/the chibf cdutrmfr iif itfffiirs, and 
was even feared by llio king himself on accbufit of 1iia Va>Jt in- 
.fluewce and rfches. ‘ W^heulnformatiofi df tlib EarPs 

death, tlio monarch if?. said tb'have iJow, I 

' ' . ‘ * kip 


o?. 
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kini.: and Lndof Kn^lanJ/’ a plain indication that ho did iiul con^ 

. sidtr lilnisv Ii such while Fitzpicrs lived. * 

LuiUcrsliall lordship and ca'stlc. continiicd in the same family 
liil the lOlh year of Kin?^ Henry fIL when Julian de Nevill, 
principal warden of the kind’s torests, was noiniualed gover- 
nor of this Castle. How long he.bcld this oflice 'is unknown ; f 
but in 12f»0, we find it was enjoyed by Rohert de Wale ran, 
w !jo shortly after vacated it to , make room for Roger, Lr»rd 
Cliiiurd] X This person is the last whose name is recorded 
as governor of l!ie casllo of Ludgershall; indeed siibseijnent 
to his time uo notice is taken of this Antress, though the 
lordship and manor are* frequently mentioned. Hence it is con- 
jectured that tlie castle was disnianllcd in llic reign of the first 
Edward, when many of our fortified places sufitred a similar fate, 
in order thereby to dimmish the power of the barons, who, .secure, 
within their castles, too frequently defied the sovereign authority, 
and gave occasion to violent civil commotions. 

In the reign of Edward III, the lordj|hip of Ludgershall was 
vested in John, Lord Molins, who obtained fnm the king a li- 
cence to impark his woods, here with one hundred acres of lunJ 
Aiid }>astuie for the better support .of his di,gnity and slate of a 
banneret. Edward of Hadhatn, Earl of Richmond, possessed it 
<in tha reign of Hqriry VI.; and in the i6ih year ol Edward IV. 
it was granted to George Duke of Clarence, together with all 
the knights fees belonging to it. Its descent after this period is 
not precisely ascertained, but in the lime of Leland it seems to 
have been held by the Crown. The words of that writer are 
*v ^ Luggershaull 

♦ See Hotintliecf » Cbronjclc, Vol. II.— 3 4to. 1807, 

t In \Valppte*8 Aneqdqtes of Ptiinting, V^yl. I. j>. 12, we are informed lhat 
Henry III, visitpd XtiggcnlipH Nov,.l?6, .but the author doci not say 
who was then governor. , ; 

:j: This^ R(jger, liOrd^Cltjford for some time espoused the cause of ihe rebel- 
jliou^ b^ns under Mqhjfort/i^rl of Leicester; but afterwards changing sides 
he JwJjighly’ mstfdlueiilUil in raising an army jfo|,tb« king, and ctntributed 
the victory of Xvejsliai^. 
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lAiggor&liauft Rumtytiic a oasllo iu Wi{e&liire, 10 miles from 
Mjirk-borow, aud a 4 miles from Aadover almostc iu tiu* wny Ijc* 
twixl. The CasleJl stoode in a parke, now clone doAvne* Tlior^ 
is of late tNines a pratic Lotl<^e made by the Ruinos of il, and 
lo\i 2 fgithc Ip the kyng/' * The castle is now so completely ruin- 
ous that no idea of ils former .extent, or appeariinee, can be 
formed from tlie most aopiirate exatiiinalioii of its remains. , The 
round-headed windows iu such parts of the wall as are tolerably 
cidire, however, clearly point out its >iormau origin. 

Ludgershiill had formerly a weekly market, but this has long 
been discontimird. There is, liowover, a considerable fair still 
held 1: ore annually. Iu the market place is a mutilated stone 
crossj udonied (ui all its sides with much interesting sciilpUire, 
ill has relief, nearly destroyed, but evidently represeutn;^ h.c 
Descent from the Cross, and other circum stances of our Siiv loar’s 
history. 

'I’iic Church here is a plain structure, consisting of a nave, 
channel, and transept, w ith a lower at the west end. DeoLalli a 
canopy in the wall botwxeu the nave and south Iranstpt, a 
gor^^us ruonument iu honour of Sir Richard Br^df,i's, KuL aud 
Jane, bis wife, whose figures, dressed in the costume oi tbeir 
lie recumbent on a altar-tomb. , , 

In the imighbourhood of Ludgorshall was found about tin* \ jokc 
of the last century, a silver Seal, which belonged to Milo, con- 
stable of Glocesler^ lA the centre was the repirtsentatio;} of a 
knight ill chain armour on horseback, and btariug a shield on or.e 
tivm aud a standard with three tails on the olliti\ ^ Hound the 
border wras this inscription *^ Sigilbin MiWis d<- Gloecesli' .a. 

A print of it is engraved in the fourteenth volume of the A; chuj- 
ologia. ■ . , ■ . • ‘ / 

^jouTH-TuDWotcTfl, or TjiDWORTiit, a k|naU village,. situated 

' , ' to 

^ Jtinerary.'Vol. Vn. 

t It is t»licd AVil/i Tidworlh iu comradi<^;.:iioa to' the- adjoining Y'lllage 

£D'.itii-Tildwo,rih, is iUuatcd in liftvopshiro. 
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to l}ic south*west of Ludgershall^ on tho confines* of this county 
vitli Hampshire, is noted the Wrtb-plaqe of l?o6crt Maton, a 
oi&lebratei divine, who was bora about the year 1(»07. At the age 
jt>f sixteen, he became a commoner of Wadbara College, Oxford, 
where he took his. degrees in arts, and entering into holy or- 
ders, obtained a benefice in his native county ; but at what 
pEaee is unknown. Having adopted the belief of a milicnium, 
the press was no sooner unshackled by the luvaking out of the re- 
bellion, than Maton determined to promulgate his fa-> 

vourite doctrine to tlie world. This he accordingly did in the 
three following works ; IsraePs Redemption, or a Prophetical 
Jdislto*‘y 9^^ Saviour’s Kingdom on Earth ; — A Discourse of 
<5og and Magog ;^aiid a Comment on the Twcntirili Chapter of 
the Revelations.” The novelty of ti^e opinions advanced in these 
productions, and the many dluslons wdiich they contained to pass- 
ing;; events, naturally excited mneb attention, and gave birth at 
once to applause and opposition. Mr. Petrie, a Scotch minister 
tit Rotterd^im, entered . the lists of polemical controversy with 
great zeal, and wrote an able answer to the work first mentioned, 
wdtich Matoii endeavoured to defend in a Tresilise intituled^*' Is- 
fcaPs Redemption Redeemed.” TKLs also fell under the ani- 
ifiudversion of Petrie, whose argumentsr^ere urgetl with so much 
forco and [>ersp{epity, that lus antagonist was compelled to shift 
bt» on many pomtfe in his reply, which he published under 

the title of the The Fifth Monarchy/* ko. in 103-3. The pe- 
riod of Matoi/s death is uncertain ; but it is suppo»< d lo have oe- 
birrtedbcibrethc *passiiig td’ thc act of in 16(32, as his 

Haiite rfcjei Bol ;app(?ar' in the list of clegytoen ejected. upon lhat 
'Statute’^'. ' ' ' 

^ Adjoining to, tbe village' is Hie manor house of Tid worth, which 
^ag/formeily with a lar^e p^trk;. bow appropriated to 

culjflyatfb^j Tlte late proprietor of this m Edward 

cljaracter. He was 
^ brought 

. p. “ Mwgea 
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hraug:Iit up to tfao Bar^ and practised for a sliort time i;i some of 
the county court^^ Noi oktalatiig the uuccess^j and popularity herr. 
expected, 1>€ retired frara pablto life, aad weot to Rome. At ^ 
that cUaaical city he remained sojne’^y ear's*, and oh Jvis retoni af- ^ 
fected the manners and customs of the modern Italians, For * 
many years lui lived secluded fr^m the worlds and almost shul out 
from respectable society. Devoted to music and literature, W ' 
found in tliese, abundant sources of amusement. It was a prac^ 
tire with him to write down his opinions, on almost every subject 
that came immediately under his cognizance ; and also’ to record * 
anredotes, and chaructcristics of all public men, tiial he cither ^ 
knew personally, (oi^-cspoiided with, or read of. These lucu* 
brations fill several quarto volumes,' and it U‘ Ifelicvcd were 
bequeathed lo his friend John Collins, £sq. of Xfevizes. Mr. 
Poore died in Italy. ^ ' 

TIfc manor house of TidwOrtli is said to have been a place of 
some notoriety iu the reign of King Charles the Second. At^' 
that lime it was generally reported to have been haunted, by an 
invisible druminei: this story forms the plot of Aildison^s comedy 
of the Drummer g or the Hmtnied 

CiHDBuiiY-CAZun is situated to the north west of T|dworth> qir 
the summit of nri isolated Jiill, >vhich form's a .v^ery conspicuous^ 
land mark, and commands a very extensive and diveraifiod pros«. 
pect. The encampment ha^ a double ditch arid VKittum, disposed 
in the shape of a heart. , The inner ditch measures five fiurlongs, 
and three hundred feet in circumference, <and is forty six feet iir , 
depth from the lop of the v?[llum,^.on, the ^arp aide^ The area 
contained within the ramparts^ comprises an extent of soventeeji 
acres, the whole surface of which: is much defaced by excavations, 
ahd bushes, of furze, lire principal entraimt; ,to ^ >vofk 

is placed at its narro\v end, aiul h defended>(qr a i^rong outwork,. 
Besides thi»> however, there are somiie opepin through 
the ramparts, but qniy two of iliem appear v^'I^vc been origiimh 

^ ' y . 

• «n Account of iluir Play in Biograpbia pramatic^; voJ, jb ^ . 
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JsstiiuJc from bwad af«i 

>sijai{fht rai^:<!^towayi>o tlilBoman md* 

® its iSonsteaclittB dispkal to Uiink it 

iad been foVot^ In bSr soiriB of lb® Romanized . 

viliaifS of EiiSt- 

- Eviriey, »to^;'.nt^Ae«res'onOrm'iIcand ti/jhly i-igUt, jardf. is) }.'t);Uli. 
Inits coni«e-it, dhidos;a'We»raid barfok yiM, o.ma? [in>h, a 
. ciwoflistance i>-o«y eigoc is, losbe of as kll liale as llio 
weViBb bai'fow ^podo of burial in this country. At its ter- 
win^^;, in the vale of Everley, are several irregularities and ex* 
.«ra^pB»,iB the soilj hidicatniof early hahitation, hut nppii 
^ digging into them* no . traces' of. huildiflg or relicts of art could 
he di^seo.med, |>y the antiquary last mentioned, though he was 
particWsrly zealous in his esainin'ation ofthi.s spot, in the hope 
ofasrertaiuing the piiecisc site Of the palace, rvLidi aocording to 
tradition. King Ina huilt and ocenpied in the vicinity of Evft-ley. 
['to tjbe south, of Ihehc excavations arc two ancient hanks and 
idiiclira^, one of which intersects the causeway and conducts iirlp an 
extensive British village, and to a large group of barrows. The 
■whole of thi^ wore opened hy Sir Richard Hoare j and some of 
t^m were ^nd to contain cortous and uncommon artiefes of 
-W^kinanslnp^ hui wliat appears most singular is the fact of many 
pfdMin, coat^ntflg only empty cists; a singularity which Sir 
.:Rich^. aitsiM^ves:scarcoly ever occurred during his rcsearclies in 
other parmifitM country.; and tlich asks, " can wc suppose that 
tlie Britons entertained the same ideas as the Creeks and Romans, 
tsho erected' to the memory of tliose whose bodies could imt be 
ftoiid.a twnmrttsAottirtfWusorc^^^^ from the supcrsti- 

tlhjih!m«tioni.the^-the soul could ’not. reslj unless deposited iu a 
torahi’:'’ ■ -.W-'. ■ . 

' ...^idea tJieV^s^ way nevcr^ hanks add. ditchds diverge from 

nod SQutJj, Those which 
,.^^*^it|i^^|^c^w^nnccl ajcmkelvcs with a double range 
; wbfch intersect difii^rent portions of 

■ • ' •^'■A^jl^wlng to; ihe most wes-' . 
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terly ratige.)ii^f itije twelfth snpfe'stoue rSad Ifhm Salislmrjr 
to MarlboritttgV.Ayer a; eiutiielra work with 

an eotrimeqt«wai'<k<^e>.i|btt|^/afli)st(Md^i^^ tiiat aide 140 
feet," Vu the. west 120 fcetj ou.the. antl'on Ihehertlr 

where it assumes a scmjleirpqlajri^M; 170 fcict Ijhe k- 

piacotl at the distance, of 40 from the eastern aiigli|,,v !!pn 
West Bowu-Hill arc vestiges of «i Bntish''yilIago;;and casijroi» 
Iheucci at the foot of Clieilk Pit Hill* is a vast collectiou of barrhwsi’ 
jglose to a^hicli is another smUii eattholi :^ork* havi^if ib^ 
within the vuHum. It measures SOO fe^ fn length lOSi feet 
in breadth; and Ls entered on its smU hern side. This work is 
of a square figure* and besrs^ evident marks of very high anti* 

On JVick*Ihtv7i, to the north of ludgcrshaH* aO ancient Lank 
and ditch are discovercdi directing their course eastward* and 
pointing at their terimnationrtpwards CoUingboume^ Woods , whicli 
is a very extensive tmei ;^ick ooppfee* the property of the 
Eatl of Ailesbury. Within these woite^1s‘ a small building t^alkd 
Collingbourtie lodge* , thofosi^ehcc of hfes J^dalapfs’ wood sur* 
veyor; a 4 d aboiA y'arils .ii^lb the middle of the 

copse wood; another 'l»rge haiik and ditch arc similar to 

those last 'mentioned. Thtf and ditldr^aft^Mrds i;^ue from 
the wood ill a Very bold form* and travmrse*^ 4- of common 
deuoniioated Chuto-Dowa* Hs .'proximity . that village* 

which derived its naiim the 

ancient^ iPomf q/* TPhis forest stretched several railed 

into Hanipshive rand apj>roac}i^\S 9 hear, to Savci;uuke forest .on . 
the north, that it was^Jong ,a 

inclosed plot of ground l}a|ipingcombc was ysfi^p jtbe on^ or 
the other forests.* Amdiig^lhc toU^ ;pt 4.^ 

record of inytiry inth tliis abbj^. 

V Quod herbagium' regis do. foteslfas do 

SaveVnake ^t .(?h«y t IncpmifatttWa^Yi^rt?®^^^ do? 

Savcruakc.ut parcell d1et..cos„t<^^^ .by iJiat th» 

dccisioh wiEUi. ;r9r S^iyer»a|ja^ -tif d’ife.*trek 

’ ' ' minasA 
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grants of tko venison in Chute forest are^UU prescrvo<l; 
also one by King Richard the Sei^idj ^ip tho Abb^^ss of WhersveU 
^ daring his life,, 

Cbate \va8 the birth placc^of Jtremf/ Cordrroij, a divine of 
. j^iisiderable .celebrity in tbe seventeen cc’ntury. He was ed«- 
at Alb^ Hall, Oxford, \vliere he look his degrees in arts, 
entering; in Jo' lioly orders, bccaind ^ne of the chaplains of 
Mertoiv bat consUiitly refused acceptiurg any living. He vrole 
several jrpiiks on the subjpej: of divinity, which, while they 
breathi the genuine spirit of Christianity urge with great warmth 
the uec^ity of moral rectitude to the attainment of Salvation. 

Eastward from the village of Chute is CurTr-PAriK, the seat 
of the endows family- The deer park is detached from the 
house, and occupies a lofty ridge wliich commands a ve»*y exten- 
^ Hive view over Hampshire. It is peculiarly worthy of the anti- 
quary's attention from tbe circumstance of the Rr)man road from 
Veiita Bdgarum, or TVinchester, ^oCimotio on tlie river Kennet, 
passing through its precincts, in a bold and pi rh ct form. Here 
^ also the road is remarkable on account of tlie singular deviation 
from its usual straight line, which it has been obliged to make to 
. jttvoid the deep valley at Scots-Eoor, 

On a point nf t/ofty Down, projecting into this valley, is a 
atrang* earihqc^ work denominated HAYOON-Hira-C^STLr, or 
CAidP, cpujectttiied by:SirfiiCHard.Hoare to be a corruption from 
High t)own Castle, to which its elevated situation is mo&l eor- 
rectly applicable; Thfe earjliey^fera^k is very irregular in its 
form, and has Ibmfe entrauces/ but duly two of them an^ sup- 
posed to have beeu original. IJie bwidest and most perfect cn- 
tranfe is on. theeist jside, ^uear wfai^' is^; a large pond ; there is 
^^s(^^ptl}qppbii^.»ear Ihe wost entrance f ,and %ha£ .is remarkable 
Ueiih^^ of tttein time destitute of water.- AVhether 

lh<me tfie ieftcanipmetit cannot easily be 

detei^ined, b«jf^vt4 incKiie to the belief that lliey were. This en- 
.campinent hf w:iiV*y ^ riigbt ditefe^ btft .the great bejglit of the val- 
.. - . '' lum 
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him and the lofty position of the whole work must have rendered 
it ii fortification of jjreal strength, in ancient times. 

About half a mile to the northward, close to the village of 
roshnnj, a large bank and ditdharo seen extending in a direction 
from north'eabt to south-west. These afterwards separate into 
two branches, both of which intersect the Roman road, one 
near to S»*ots-Poor. and the other between that place and the yiN 
lage of Tilcoinlic. From this last diverge two other banks and 
dit< h(*s vhic*» run in a parallel line across the arable lands, and 
liitc't on a hcaili a little to the north of Scots-Poor, Those banks 
and ditoiirs dilibr in their construction from any we have hitherto 
d( ;cril)( d. 

fji the valley of ilio Bourne, to the westward are the two vil- 
lages of CorjjNtjnounNK-Ducis and Colling bo uRNT.-lCfNa- 
s roN, which are conjectured eitlier to have given, or received' 
tin ir names, fioni William Collingbourne, Esq. who was tried 
and exociited in the reign of Richard the Third for sedition, and 
particularly for posting upon the church doors satyrical rhymes 
against tlie King and Ministry.'*‘ In his indictment he is styled 
ofj.ydiaid in Wiltshire j but was no doubt a native of this part 
of the county. 

(\iIlin;;}miiriie-Kingston is justly celebrated as the birth-place 
of Jo/ui Norris, an eminent divine and philosopher, who was 
horn at the parsonage house in the year 1(>57. His father, wdio 
was clorgvman of the parish, sent him at an early age to Win- 
chester school, whence he removed in 1670 to Excler college, 
Oxford, where he took. the degree of B. A. and was soon after 
elected fcdlow of AIl-Soiils' College. In this situation he pursued 
with avidity tlie study of the Greek philosophers, particularly of 

VoL. •^February, 1814. 2D . Plato, 

• The verses which particularly gave ofTunce were tnc following, alludhig 
to the King, Lord Lovel, Sir U»ch;irii Raichffe, and Sir William Catenby. 

The Cat, the Rat, ami Lovel the Dogge,, 

Rule all Kiiglftijd undtr u Hogge." 
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Plalo. Beinci* constilnlionally of a (Icvoiii and nudanclioly 
tfJtoperainout, the tninsilioii from tJic principles of that writrr, 
to the visionary refinements of the mystiirlhcolog y, was a step 
«asy and natural. 11c accordingly embraced them 'with warmUt ; 
.^ttd having read Malebranche^s Recherche de la veritc/^ which 
^ was then in high repute, became a zealous supporter of the Ideal 
, system. Tiiis bent of his genius was first brought into puhlie 
notice in 1052, by tiie publication of a pi(‘cc entitled The Pic- 
ture of Xove Uuveiletl/^ a kind, of philosophic rhapsody, hounded 
upon the notion that love is the solo principle in nature. In 
16SIV he published An Idea of Happiness;'^ in which work 
he affirms that happiness consists only in the enjoy meut of God^ 
and that a moral life is insufficient to coiifer that blessing. The 
sanjcjear came out u ' tract against tlic Calvinists, written in 
lalin; and 1G84 he jmblishcd his miscellanies, under the lilie.ol 
** Poems and Discourses occasionally avrit ten. 

About this time Mr. Norris took the degree of Master of Arts, 
aud entered into Holy Orders; but did not obtain any profei incut 
till tlio year 1689, when be was preseuied to the rectory of New- 
ton Si. Iioo iu Somersetshire. He now resigm'd his fi.iiow.Udp 
and married; but continued his literary exortious witltoul remis- 
sion. Ill 1690 he published Reflections upon the Conduct of 
Human lafc, with reierouco to the Stiwly of Learning and Know- 
ledge,^^ which gave rise tu a controversy between him ami Mr. 

, Vickcr^s, an eminenl cjuaker, in the course of whicli lie wrote 
two treatises concerning the divine light. In 1691 he w.)s no- 
initialed, (as has been previously mentioned, to the loclory of 
Rem'erton witli Fugglcnstono) aifd in the .three succcvnling years 
published thrre volumes of ^''Practical Discourses upon sc\ oral 
^|bjects.^’ A fourth /volume appeared in 1698,^ to which was 
subjoined an aiiawer to I/idy Masham’s Discourse concerning 

S ljoyc of 6bd'.” After this be engaged ici Lis principal p!ii- 
bhical work, which occupied hirp during the period of seyou 
and was published iu two parts, tiie former in 1701 and 
^he latter io 1704.' The object of Ibis publication'^ was to defeml 

9 . . . tbo 
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iiio prinoiplcsrof tlic Malbrnnchiau system against the growingi, and 
now liappily successftit optmons oflhe illustrious Locke. It wa^ 
entitled, Au Essay towards the Theory of the Ideal and Intel- 
ligible U’^orld, designed for two parts; the iirst considering it 
absolutely in itself, oud the second in relation to liuinau under* 
standing.'^ Mr. Norris’s nest Voi’l^ was a Practical Treatisd 
on Humility/^ puTdished iu 1707, Vihich was followed in !708bj 
a defence of the immortality of the soul, in opposition to Mf^ 
DodwcIPs ‘'Epistolary Discourse;’* attempting to prove that the 
soul is a principle naturally mortal, though immortalized actually, 
by the pleasure of God, to punishment or reward, by its union 
with the divine baptismal spirit. ,Ia 1710 he produced a Prac^ 
tical Treatise upon Christian prudence,*’ vVtnch was tlie last of 
his piihlicatioiK’, : he having died in 171 1, in the tiriy-fourth year of 
his age, at Hernt.rlon, where he was huribd.* 

E ast Evnni.KY, which iii conjunction with Elstub, gives name to 
the cKtensivo hundred hi which it is situated, is said to ImVe been 
aneieutly a market town and U place of considerable nolo. Ac- 
cording to tnidiliori, Inh, king of the West Saxons, and one of the 
most dislingaHshed inonarchsd the Saxon dynasty in > England, 
had a palace here, iu which ' he fvpqneully resided and lield hjs 
court. Oftliis building, if auch actually existed, no traces liavc^ 
hitherto been discovered, . " 

2 D 2 ' ^ Evoricy 

• The worK? ol* Mr. Norris, besides those already mention 'jd, were, J* 

** The Tlieory and lleyulatiou of Love/’ ’ % ** C^hrijtiaii Blesseduoss, or Dis- 
cour.sc-8 upon the beaiitudrs oGoop Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 3. A - 
DcTtnire of Si.mC RcUcctione on the f>isseiUcra coitidinoil iu that TreutUe.* 
4. " Letters concerning the Love God,” in iUu>tf!]iiotv of his work on 
llappliiebs. iVciiouTUrof Reason aqd Faith, iu rclajjoiitt) lUe mystc* 

rics of CliriUiuiiity.” di " Reason and Religion, ’orthe'^groaifds and measurea^ 
of devotion, consid timI from tiiem^ure of God aiid of liiah, Ac.” 

And lastly, " Spiritual Counsel, Os the Father’s advicdto his Chihlreu.” 

For a more ptriicuLa^ account of this dr vine, see thh^Bidgraphie Briunnica, 
aho ins. T ift by the Rev. Wdliam Coxd, rector of Bemertoh. 
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Kvericy liortUliip, says tli^ author of " Magna Britannia/* 
ivas the property for several successiions of the Plantagenets, 
Dukes of lAUcastcr, and eventually became. vested in the crown 
by the accession of Henry of BoHiighroke^ (son to John of Gaunt) 
io the regal dignity. The same authority states that there *' i^ii2 
this place a famous warren, known in these parts by the name of 
Everley-Wavren, where is a great breed of hates, which atlbrd 
the recreation of hunting to the neiglibpuring gentry/* In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the iiKinor was granted to Sir Ralph 
SadUr, tliea Royal Falconer. It afterwards became the property 
of Sir Jehu Evelyn, and passed from him to the Barkers, one of 
wlwra sold it to Sir John Asticy, who betjueathed it to the pre- 
sent possessor Francis Astley, Esq. 

In the manor house is an old' full length portrait of Sir Ralph 
Sadler, with a hawk on his left hand. The drawing room re^ 
mains in the same style as originally huished by that gentleman. 
In it is a curious picture consisting of several compartments re* 
presenting as many events in the life of John de Astlcy, of Pate- 
shull in Warwickshire.* 

. Oil the road leading from Everley to Marlborough are seen 
some scattered barrows and: some faint traces of banks and ditches. 
At the distance of abant two miles a lomid liill, called Goef^- 

bunjr 


* ’III the reign of Henry the Sixlh'he fought a duel on liorscback at Parl.s. 
with a French Knight, named Feter de before Charles the Seveiiih 

and his court, when his .antagonist was pierced through (he helmet and over* 
tliTuvnu The same gallant Knight afterwards entered the lists at Smithfieid 
in London, against Sir I’liilip Hoyle an Arragonian, whom he likewise con* 
quered, and in conset^uence recened the honour of Knighthood from Henry 
the Sisth, and was invested with the Osdiec ef tbe Garter : ^'bearing for his 
arms the coats of Aoley and Harcourt quarterly, with a label of three points 
ermine, as by a rery ancient MS. book whercintiie ensignes of those Knights 
of that honourable order are depicted appearcth.*’ See Dugdale*s Antiquities , 
of Warwickshire, fol. 73, in which a plate is givctvrepreitenting the progress- 
uf both combats, the first of which took place SfKHAitgusYji'^1438, and the 
1 at tpf 30ih J.tnuary* 1411. 
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hiri/, which is the property of Lord Ailcsbury, The summit of 
tliis eminence is crowned -^with a clump of trees; and around it 
are vesti^res of a circular earthen Work, whence probably the hill 
Ih'iSi acquired the latter part of its name; for as Sir Richard Hoare 
observes, it almost invariably happens that some earthen work 
niiiy be traced on or near those places bearing the termination of 
bun/. Opposite to Godsbury, and only separated from it by a 
narrow valley is another eminence, which is also decorated with 
lr(cs, and still retains decisive evidence of having been the site 
of a British village, in a connected series of excavations sur* 
roHTided by an agger of earili. 

On Milton-Hitl to tlie west of this eminence.distinct marks of 
another extensive British settldment are visible; and still further 
to the westward, at the distaBce of half a mile, are two very - 
ancient and curious British circles connected with each other by 
a Imllow'vvay. The agger to both these Works is slight, and is 
interior to the ditch ; and from the dadc colour of the soil and 
tim articles dug up here the fact of ancient residence on this spot 
is clearly proved. 

Nearer to Everley than these circles, is a group of cii^kt Bar^ 
rows, one of which is remarkable for Ulaving a more pointed apex 
than perhaps any other iit Wiltshire. To the south is a small « 
earthen work of an oblong shape ;* Avhich is placed upon the slope 
of a iiill, and measures 200 feet in length and 1^50 in brcadtli. 
The vallum of ibis work is-completc on three sides, hut is n\uch 
damaged on the south side, where the entrance is supposed to 
have been situated. Adjoining on the north are vestiges of ano*- 
Britisli village. 

Comb-Hill, situated to the south west of Everley, is also 
distinguished as the sUe of a large British settlement, which 
seems to have been connected by double and .single ditches, or 
covered ways, with a still more extensive town*oU the north- wesL 
Tins last, instead of being placed as usual on the summit of . an 
ciniiicitcc, ijn seated in a retired and trau<pul valley. Several 
banks and ditches issuing from different parts pf it^ however, 

ascend. 
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ascciul the surrouniling- hills. One of lliem leads lo a small 
square earthen work, called Lipsutty, which measures three 
hundred ami thirty yards in civcUinferencc, and is dclenclcd by a 
vallum- forty feet in height. '"Northwards from Lidbury appears a 
bank and ditch which directs its course towards the vale of the 
Ayoiij and has most probably been connected w’ith another wliich 
proceeds along tlic hills to the eastward, and points to Iho Bri* 
tish sellloment last mentioned. In the space between these 
ditches are the ** Twin Barroics/* so called from their resem- 
blance to each other, and the peculiarity of their lu’ing environed 
or piolccted by the same ditch. One of them, opened by Mr. 
Cunningtoii in 1806, was found to contain only an interment of 
bnnitd bones and a hone pin; but its companion, which was ex* 
ploicd in l>il b} Sir Richard Hoarc, presented some peculiari- 
ties worthy of notice. It had no sepulchral deposit, but on ap- 
proaehino the floor an imntense stratum of burned wood ashes 
was discovered, rising in the paits nearest the centre, to the 
hfi^Id o:’ tiiree feet. The whole quantity amounted to a full cart 
load ; and was iuiermixed with bpnes of animals, chipped flints 
pit pi.rcd h'r arrows or lances, and some hone ornaments. These 
circu.ij jlai.ccs induced Sir Richard Hoare to conclude “ that the 
iirst harrow wus honoured with the sepulchral deposit, and the 
other only with the ashes of tiic funeral pile/' , • 

Nj/raea-IlAveN is a small village situated oil the west bank of 
the riv< r Aven, at tlie distance of about six miles to the north of 
Ann h ii-y. It olKaiued its name of Nether to distinguish it 
l.^pKavcn, or Vpper-’JfJavcti, At this place was a seat of 
ti e ii. h'if finn'*y of Somerset, Dukes Bekufort, It now he- 
lo., to il'c.Vs Beach, Esq. "I . ^ v » 

CiiEsiiNBUHV^.or Cins'sENBURY-PiaoRY, the mansion honse 
of the Grove family, is seated tw'o miles higher up the river, and 
on tho opposite bank from Net herr Haven. 'I’liough dcsig- 
^|iyte(i Priori/, it docs not appear to have ever been the site of any 
. , ‘ , ‘monastic 





m , 

(Utoiiaslio iiistitulioii; iintl is llieruforL- conjectured to liavc de- , 
rived this pari of ils appellation simply from its beings one of the ^ 
jiniiiors graiited to the priory, at Okehuni. Close to it, a V 4 ?ry 
bold double cntroncliment i» carried across the vale of the Avon ; 
and at some disluncc lo the east are the remains of another en^ 
trJMicJi incut forming- the segment of a circle. 

Chtsnihurij Camp^ or Trcmlic,^ as it is. vulgarly oallcd, ^ 
^ilualcd nearly half a mile north cast of this, ll is an earthen ^ 
work of a circular figure, with a rampart sixteen feet in height 
nnd five hundred and ninety five yards in circumference, and 
contains within its area about five acres of ground. To the 
south, wJierc Iheciitraiico is supposed* to have been, is a detaclicd 
outwork of unusual size. To what objects this entrenchment was 
appropriated it is difijcnlt to dctcrmine> and antiquaries are 
divided in opinion on this Bubject; some considering it as a 
military post, and otiicrs as a Roman while a third 

class bicline to the opinion that it is one of those circles which 
wxre set apart by the British for religious, or judicial purposes. 
The fact of sonje rude British pottery having been discovered close 
to the ramparts semns to favour the *laet conclnsiou. 

TJchavI'N, fjAVLN-lJp, Uppf.r-Haven, or Up-iVVON, a vil- 
hige which stands on the road frorn Ludgershall to Devizes, 
about a mildngher \ip ilie river than Chesenhury, is said to 
have been formerly a cousideralde market town, ♦This privilegt? 
it acipiircd in the reign of Flenry the Third, through the interest 
of Peter do Aliinlcy or de Mauley, then lord of the manor, la 
the reign of Kilw-ard the First, having p'assed into the possession 
of Hugh (Ic JSpeiisw, lie procured for it a charter of free warren, 
and the right of holding two fairs annually. One of these as w'ell 
as the market, which was heli on Tuesday weekly is now dis- 

2D4 ' ^ ‘ ^continued. 

term Trciiitlc is Irequently apphnl' to ci^cukr cartlieii worU, 2t 
h a Avoid uf SuM'U origin, and sfgiufics in U»At hin^nagf^a globe, suhev':, o; 
circle. 
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continued. This manor was granted by Richard tiic Third to 
Henry Stattbrd, Duke of Buckingham, who pretended to be heir 
to ijt ill right of Humpijry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, to ^ hom 
it had for some time belonged. 

Uphaven, as Tanner informs us, was the site of an Alien 
priory for monks of the Benedictine order, who were placed here 
in the reign of llenry the First, soon after the parocliial church 
was given to the ancient and opulent Abbey of Sfc. Wandragasilf , 
at Fonianclle in Normandy. At the dissolution of alien monas- 
teries, this was granted, with all its possessions, to the priory 
of Ivy-Church, already described. On Uphaven Hill, to the eiist of 
the village, may be seen some faint traces of ditches, and a small 
squai-e work with a very slight vallum. 

Great Charlton, a small village in this vicinity, was an- 
ciently a place of considerable consequence, and constituted part 
of the possessions 0 / William de Ewe, Earl of Salisbury. Hero 
was, according to Tanner, an alien Priory annexed as a cell to 
the Premoufitrateiisian Abbey, De Insula Dei, or LHsle Dieu. 
It was founded in 1187 by Reginald de Pavcly, and wasproiiably 
endow^fd by him with large landed estates in this comity. M^lien 
the foreign monkish establishments in England were ?!.uppresscd, 
this priory was granted to the Hospital of St. Katherine, near the 
Tower, London. In the time of Henry the Sixth tt was farmed 
at per annum, and was given by tliat monarch for seven years 
to the college of Eton. King Edward the Fourth griinled 
it to the Dean and Chapter of Windsor,' hut they never eiijojcd it 
in consequence of the prior claims of Fotberingfiy Collegiate 
Church, as parcel of whose possession it was granted by Edward 
the Sixth to Sir William SUeringtop,* 

Great 

I . , 

♦ It may here.bt' prdpcx to temerlc, that the Alieu priory above mentioned, 
is frequently confounded with another at Churlton upon Otiuoure in Oxford- 
ihiriS^WhicU a cell to Ebrulf nl Utica ^ and hence in omitted by must 
Wiltshire^ Its existence at thb plucc^ however, is undotibiod. 
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CI^\RT.TO?^ iS the hirth place of STEP^K^! Dui K, a thiashtT 
and poet uf soirsi; ni>lork'ly in the last ceiitcry. His education 
originally was limited to reading and vriling, witli a slight 
knowledge of ari linnet ic. At fourteen years of age he became at 
menial servant, and continued in that capacity for several years, 
dining Inch lie appears to have read such books as he- could 
procure with great avidity, and to have been stimulated by them to 
attempt poetical composition. Some copies of a letter, in verfee, 
addressed to a young Oxford gentlemen, having been circulated 
in the ncighhourliood, lir^t introduced him to the notice of the 
Rev. i\I». Stanley, at whose request he wrote his piece called the 
'' Thrasjirr’s Labour.'^ This was succeeded by .a piece entitled 
the *' Slinnainile/^ w hich was the means of obtaining for him the 
patronage of Queen Carolino, who immediately conferred upon 
him a pension of thirty, some say fifty pounds, per aniinin, and 
afterwards appointed him one of the yeomau ^ of the guard, 
Through the same inliuence he obtained a very full subscription 
to a quarto edition of his works, published in I73G. About this 
period he began to study for the chiircli, and at the end of ten 
years was admitted into holy orders, having in the interim been 
nominated keeper of her Majesty’s library at Richmond. In 
1751 he was constituted preacher at Kew chapel, and the next 
year was presented to the rectory of Byficct in Surrey, lii 1754 
he published his Caesar’s Camp, or St. George's Hill,” a 
poem ill imitation of Denham’s Cooper’s Hill. This was the last 
of Mr. Duck’s publications, for being seized with melancholia, 
shortly after its publication, ho drowned liimself at Reading, some 
time beUyeeu the 30th of March and :2d of April, 1756. 

The character of Mr, Duck is universally allowed to have been 
very respectable. ' There axe evident tracek in his writings of an 
upright and pious mind, and he always speaks , of* his poetical 
ftliisifuis with the greatest modesty. These indeed are far from 
sustaining a very high nink, ‘‘ and yet it may be questioned whe- 
ther he re not nearly upon a level with some who have obtained a 
place in Dr. Johnson’s collection. In similics he is.frequcnt, and 
7 not 
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not unhappy in llie application of them. Thouah nevci' gn at, lie 
is often not unplcasiii!^'. In sliort, he may he regarded as iiaviug 
fcecome a poet more horn the licntofa strong incliiialioii, and art 
j|iuiiative talent, than from Iho powet of real genius,* 

^ Marden, Merdon, orMERTOX, a about three miles 

liorlh-we*.t of Uphaven, is .supposed by yorae writers, lo liavc 
htCH the srene of a bloody baUle/whieb fought, accnrdiiig 
to the Saxon Chronicle, in 871, behveLu »\i:ig Mliielreil aiul tbo 
Danes, when, the former was defeated, and died, soon afurwards 
of the wounds he then received. He was interred at tVimburn, in 
Dorbctshire, In a preeedimj part (p. 17.) we nolired this hiitlle; 
ami on rcconsiderhig the subject, in relation to the iraditional, and 
local peculiarities of Mardcn, we aic mr#e conlinned in opi- 
nion that Ibis w’as the real place of conllict. In the vicinity of 
^lardtn is a very remarkable fmnulus; being of large dimoii- 
MOiis, and standing alone. It measures about eighly yards in 
diameler at the haso, and forty feet in heiglit. Near it is a 
smaller hillock, or barrow ; and both are inclosed by a vallum 
and ditch, which comprise an area of nearly thirty acres. Tlic \al- 
luiu is on the outside of the ditch, as at Avebury, and to most of 
the druidlcal barrows and circles. ’These w<u*ks are formed of a 
sandy soil, and placed in the midst of a flat tract of country be- 
tween two ridges of downs. On these eminences ilicre are many 
harrow's, hut this is the only one in the low land ; it is al.so cu- 
rious that Mardcn Uimulusis nearly midway, in a almost a strait 
line helween' Slohchenge and Avebury, A lane running north 
and south, in this part, slill retains the name of Street, Maiden 
harrow was dug iulo in the year 1768, when some human bones, 
,Bl:ag.s horns, &e. were found, MrJ Cuiinington again explored 
it ; hut without Ending any thing. Tlie^ adjoining recloiy of 
peach ingstoke is possessed by the Rev. Charles Mayo. 

>Tit.cot House, the seat of Admiral Moiiiague, is situated 

ahout 

li.MgraphU Brilaujiica, hy Andrew Kippis. B. D. 17P3, fol. ^ 

, C!ril«ncr*« dciifral Biu^rupUigal Pictionury. Cvo. 
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about four miles due north from Upliavcn, on the south bank of 
the Kcnnet and Avon canal. The iiiansiou is of modern erection, 
and is adorned Tvith a iiaely wooded park^ which is bounded to 
tht' south by one of the branches of the Avon. The manor , 
here, at the lime of Ihe Conquest, was the property of Edward 
of Salisbury, as appears from Bomesday-book, in which it ia 
added Et eedesia rtofa, et domus optima, etvinea honu/^ i. e.' " 
here is a new church, a magnificent mansion, and a good 
vineyard. It subsequently constituted, for several centuries, 
the lordship of the noble family of Level, and fell to the Crown 
by llic allainder of Francis, Liard Lovel, in the reign of King 
Jlcury the Seventh. " » 

Braycot, or Dr.ucot, a small townsliip in the parish of 
Wilcot, was the birth-place of John Buckeridge, D. ]). Bishop 
of Ely *. The exact period of his birth is wot ripcorded, hut it 
most probably happened about the year 1562. At an early age 
he acquired the rudiments of cducaiiotii at Merchant Taylor’s 
?Jchool. Ill 167^, he became a member of St., John’s College, 
Oxford, whore he took his degrees itrarts, and entered into holy 
orders. Upon leaving thb University he was presented by his 
patron Robert, Earl of Essex, whose chaplain he was, to Iherec** 
lories of Nortli Fainhridge, in Essex, and of North Kilworth, in 
Jjcicestersliiro; Soon afterwards he* was nominated chaplain to 
Archbishop Whitgift, and w^as made prebendary of Hereford, and 
of Rochester- In 1604, he succeeded to the archdeaconry of 
Northampton, and received from King James a presentation to Urn 
vicarage of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, l/owdon. The following year 
he was appointed one of liia majesty’s chaplaiiij^; and in 160»3, waa 
. - , elected 

. ; 

• writers on Wilts’, assign praycot Cqrn^j in Multuilt^ury buiidred, 
as lilt* piitce ol Dr. nuckerirl^e’s lrml{ j but tliis U a inisti^e# foX Fuller in lii$ 
Wurihics (V"u!. U. Wiltsliirc) saya positively tbait bx: wa9 bom at Oriiycot^ 
near IVi ari borough ; anil informs ns*that he, was 'told so by iJie bishop's 
sicrptary, with whom Fuller was pcpsoiuiliy acquainted- 
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elected prcMiImt of liis college. Thesp lionourii were f»>tiu\ve<I 
' ly his iiistallutiou to a canonry of Windsor, in April !()0(>. llis 
next preferment wits to the See of Rochester, whic'o he obtained 
in 1611, and hold till 16*^8, when he was translated to the bi- 
shopric of Ely. This new dij^nity he enjoyed about three years, 
having died May 23, 1621. Bishop Burkeridge.^s principal work 
is entitled I)e Potestate Papic in rebus teniporalibus, sive in 
regibus deponOndis iisurpata,^* which was esteemed a production 
of considerable learning. It was published in Uo. in 1614; and 
is highly praised by Bishop Godwin, in bis " Coniinmlariiiai dc 
praesulibu^ AngliiC^.** II is Lordship likewise produced '' A Dis- 
course on Kneeling at the Communion,** and some sermons 
preached on public occasons f. He was buried at Bromley, in 
Kent, without any monumental memorial. 

Westward from Draycot arc two small villages, called Al- 
ton-Priors, and Alton-Barnks, the foinicr of which was the 
site of an ancient religions house ; hut notliiiig is known of its 
history. Alton Barnes was in later times the property of the 
Abbess of Ainesbnrj Nmniefy. The Rev.Wm, Crowe, L.L.B. pub- 
lic orator of Oxford, has the living of this place. About a mile to 
the west is STANTON-BAit?f\VOOi>, or Barnard, the native place 
of Naihaniel Stephens, a learned divine of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He received his education, and look his degrees in arts in 
Magdalen-Hall, Oxford. Soon after cniering into holy orders, 
he became minister of Fenny-Hraylon, in Leicestershire, where 
he not only performed his pastoral duties with assiduity, but 
wrote and published several works on diderent fundamental doc- 
trines 

• The words of Godwin are ** Librnm certc niiper is prcscripsit de potcittalu 
Papiic in trill »i vidlsset Fidierus Antecessor hi dogmatis 
palam tarn filsi defensioue vitam ntinqnnm Kcfiue ciiini inter 

Octos qucioquam reperiri posse credo taiu jw»ru!n (tcniatiiiii, ut hoc JRiiclielr- 
nostri opus cam perlegerit, a nobis stare verilalein statim non perspieial, 
“J). 659.-*— 

t Biographical Dictionary, by ChalnicfS Svo. 1Q13. 
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trinpf? of the Chi isiiiiii In IGo'J, having refused to oon- 

foriji he was ejct led from his Uviiig, and died at Stqkc- Golding, iw 
i(i77. 

Adjoining lo Stanton Barnard is the village and parish of All- 
CvNNiNOsj the lordship of which belonged at the Conquest to the 
church of St. Alary at A\ irichestcr, and was assessed at, thirty 
hides. 'I'hc manor hous*- still rcyniins, hut is now converted into 
a farm-house. In Iho clmrch, which was partly erected in the 
sevcnteeiilli century, are several iiionninenls which may claim our 
notice. Against the south wall is a marble tomb to the memory 
of John SidioIujf,Tliii([. (grandson to Sir Kdw. Nicholas, secretarjr 
of st«ale toCharhs I. and 11.) who died February 2r>, 1737; and 
near it is another monument in honour of Penelope his daughter 
and Coliciress, and of Richard Riggs, Esq. her husbaiid, the for^ 
mer of whom died Scplembcr 2, 177*3, and the latter April 
1774, On the east side of the chancel is a stately tomb, which 
commemorates Sir John Enu lc (»f Echillmmpton, rector of this 
parish, who died March 30, 1734, Ins lady Elizabeth, (daughter 
of Joliii Smith, Esq. of Alton Prior) who died March 9, 1739, and 
Walter Ernele, their son, who died November 2Sth 1733, iu the 
20ih year of his age. 

Aliington and FAcklhnmpton arc two small hamlets, in the 
parish of All-^’aniiings ; iu the first of which it is traditionally 
said was a religious housfv, but no mention of any such institu- 
lion here, occurs in Tannor^s Notitia. The living of All-Can- 
flings is now enjoyed by the Rev. Thomas Antlioiiy Alathuen, se- 
cond son of Paul Cobb. Methuen, Rsq, of Corsham41ousc, 

Bisuops-Can.mnos is situated about two. miles from All-Can- 
nings, and somewhat more than three from Devizes, in the direcs^ 
tion of Marlhorongli. 't’lic ptincipal object of alteutiori is the 
Church, which is un ancient structure (u the ** English*^ style of 
architecture. It Has probably been built, or at feast rebuilt in 
great part, about the saiaic period as Salisbury Calhedrul, which 
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it s^me'what resemblesj iu its style of architecture. ^ At the end 
of the transept, and at the eastern and western extremities of the 
dmreh, are seen the lancet headed windows, with three open- 
ings^ or lights. The interior, however, seems to claim greater 
ontiquity, having more of the Anglo-Norman character in its ar- 
chitecture than the exterior. Tlie imvG is supported hy round 
pillarts^^ith sculptured capitals, whence spring handbome pointed 
arches. The roof, side ailcs, and cierestor> windows, of the nave 
have evidently been creeled at a different, and later era than the 
eastern division. ‘ Thi.s is proved by the fact lliat the apex of the 
triangle in which the roof is constructed, is much more obtuse, 

• and lower than iTi the original design, as n»ay he observed from 
file west side of the tower. Besides, llie rebuilt portion of the 
church is surmounted with halllcraenls of a I^tcr period of ar- 
chitecture, and is lighted, bv large broad windows adorned with 
mullious and tmeery work. At tlic east end was formerly a hand- 
soajc.chape) dedicated to the Virgin, hut now converted into the 
chancel, on the south side of which is a burial-place of the Ehicle 
faintly, qne ofVhbm Michael Ernelc, Esq. of Burton, who mar- 
ried Susan, daughter of Sir Walter Hungerford, of Farley Castle, 
has here a large inarlde monumeut witir an inscription to his 
Qiemory, dated 1571. A view of this churdi, and further ac> 
count of it, wilk be found in the fourth volume of the Architec- 
tural Vt lit iquititis of Great Britain, rr 


DEVIZES, 


Or The Vies, is a , large borough and market tj)wn; situated 
near the centre of the county;, in tlie hundred of Poltern and Can- 
nings. , It is:distant from S^Itabjaiy twenty-three and an half 
miles p^rtlj'-west by north; and frhm London eighty-eight miles 
and thrce\ quarters west by south. Its origin, like? that of most 
ancient deic^ply Veiled, in obscurity, and has given 
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rl^c lo it)ucli sjjtculalinii among aiiiiqmuics. Some ]ia^c it 
to be of lirilisli, soine of Roa)ad> and others of exlractiorL 

Those wlio eoiianil for iU botng IJjilisli, ;is.s(»rt that it 'wa^^ 
built either by Dunwalio, King of the Britons, ov by a lajtel* 
British sovereign^ DiGW($, whom Dr Jstnkciey has been plcas^ 
lo oliristou Divillaciis, Di*. Musgrave, iii his Belgium Bri- 
tauiueum/^ inclines to the belief of its having been a Roman towii| 
because of llic many remains of Roman antiquity found here, 
and in the ncighhourhoOcl. In this opinioh he is suppopted by 
Dr. Salmon '^, and by i)r. Sinkcliey, the former of whom insisto 
that it was llic I crhiciQ of Anlouinns, and the latter, that it was 
the Puiichiobicc of Ravouims f. None of these views of the 
subject, IioWf\erj are entitled to much credit. The Vcrlucio of 
Antoninas w'as undoubtedly by lieddiugion; aiid Ppiicluobice is at 
best of unquestionable existence, and cannot with reason be 'fixed 
here, upon the authority only of “ an unmeaning, unawioinvtable, 
and absurd etymology/^ like tliat which Snkeley hafe bypolhetU 
rally proposed'^. I’he discovery of Roman coins, ami of Penates 
in tlic* vicinity, does not prove the tow^n^ Roman, because these 
niighl be bid in the fields 5 and as to the vallum and ditch which- 
the Iasi iiH'utioncd writer asserts efivirobed jt tvholc area, and 
was formed hy that people, we arc assured that no traces of tliem 
now remain, Many other reasons Against the probability of the 
Roman origin of Ihih town might be suggested. 

As to tin/ opinion, or ' assertion advanced by Walker; in his 
rdilion of Spc!man^s .Ijfe 6f Alfred, that Dev izt s i|j indebted to 
that monarch fot its Ifirsi erection, wo may remark that it is with- 

. out 

' New Smiycy of Brtgbuitl/^&w. 1726* . 

' t Itm^tffhijtiCuriusina, p. lSG«* 

■J; l‘ho Doctor’s wonl^, are ** 1 ^etpp^ei here is h vcmnaift bf ihe foryicc 
part of tiic word rtinciolobicc hi'Poiilsliolt,, a Uulc vilUga luird by, P 
tern auotlicr, Poilern Wou<h, and Ibc iiuine^of the bundled IVUtm/iakwi m 
the first times oi heir divisions /Voso Sodl it icorrupt appcHalion of phico ; 
the last syllable 6ire ‘subsists in (lie present name A'ulgarly cailei 

.Vies,” 1 ! !’— hincraruiu Curiosuin, p. l it?. 
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i!}rcaiei)cd to han^ Rogers’s son upon it, if Ely romaim d obdu- 
rute. Already was the rope placed round Ihe neck of tlie youlli, 
WMlhout any symptom of the bishop’s disposition to surrender,;, 
when Roger, anxious to save him, from an ignominious death, 
Imuiid himself by a solemn oath to abstain frpm all suslcpauce till . 
the ki|ig was put^ m po^cssion of the castle, 'rhis oath was, 
made known to Ely, but be still remained inexorable, and lield^ 
out for three davs before he could bo induced to an unwilling 
surrender. The’ long fasting and gt'ief of mind proved lalai to' 
Roger, whosar>ived the loss of his favourite fortress, of bis dig- 
nity and of his treasuixjsojrdy a months.'*^ Matthew Parissajs. 
the money alogo of whiefi Iloger was robbed at Devizes amoniilod 
to an immense sum, and was the means of purchasing a marriage . 
forSteplien’s son^ Eustace with Gonslantia, sister to Louis, King. 
France. Kayghton stales its amount at 40,000 marks. 

About three yeatrs snbse^pient to this event tlu? Castle of De - 
vizes was by Robert FiU Herbert, or Hubert, a young 

man of proOigate character, addicted to bUisphemy^ rapine, and 
crueltj ; in fii^ thcCatalit^ of his age. The manner in which 
he effected thi^bject is not recorded, hut there can be donhl 
tl^t it most have been by stratagem, or treachery. Be this, 
however, as4t may; Fifz Herbert was no sootj^*. in possession than 
fiC‘ declared for ihe Empress Matilda, and boasted tliat be would 
render him(^clf master iu her name, ;6f all the country from Wilt- 
shire to I^ndon. But his. ^llaclrment Jo the cause of the Ein- 
press was onlj § pretence to obtain popriarjty ^ for «whc-n she ar- 
rived, and df^nmnded adiiiissiorr into the. castle^ Filzherbert re- 
fused compliance,. with her req«j|»;t/ sp |batjfe^w 
treated as a rebejF .by both parl^ in the jc^ntest for the rcgnl 
dignity, John, who^iovCfbed at .MarJi) 0 ^ougLfol^t^e 
exaa||rajed at this tpuduel!#. bring the offender to., 

punishment t but aware e»f t|jy|^agtb of the Vies Castle/’ 
jnsicad^of attpiuptihg to tatc hfe J^Jid a snare for the 

^ rcbeUigiiSK, 

a Wilk Her. An§l. Script Savile. p> 
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rebellious governor ; a?id having been successful in securing his 
person, put him in chains, and hanged him as a traitor*. From 
this periwl upwards of a century had elapsed before any other 
event occurred at Devizes, wliich the early writers have deemed 
proper to record. Tlie year 1233, however, was tetnarlcabk 
fur the imprisohromt here.of Hubert do Burgh,' a man of distin- 
guished eminence in the reign of Henry III. He had been prime 
minister to Henry ; hut having fallen under his displeasure, was 
commiltcd to the custody of no fewer than four keepers to pro- 
vide for his, greater security ; but notwithstanding he contrived to 
elude the vigilance of them all. Having heard that Peter de 
Rupihus, his avowed and inveterate enemy, had oblaihcd the go- 
vernment of the castle, that he .might lose no opportunity of de- 
stroying his life, Hilbert prevailed on two of the guards to procure 
his escape, which they did in the following manner Oh the 
eve of St. Michael when their comrades were , asleep, one agreed 
to watch, while the other shquld take Hubert on bis shoulders, 
and lodge him safe behind ' the high altar of the parish church 
withj||t the oastlc. This they t-lfected wflh mu(M|ifficuity and 
hazard; and then announced lb him their deterinIWmbn to share 
his fortunes. Thc'c||u; guards awaking soon after his escailb, 
and missing their made immediate search fqr him; and 

having found him ill lbe eliui*ch, dragged him from the altar with 
the crucifix in liU hand, and fecomuiitted him to prisoh. This 
outrage against the privileges of the chiifcirwas loudly resenled 
by the clergy. Robert, Bishop of Salisbury instantly repaired 
hither, and ordered, the gnards tp replace Hubert in the church ; 
but liis commands disobeyed. Hehrst therefore excommu- 
nicatui the guii|.rdsi aud itnthi^diately set bB‘ for London, accom-' 
panted by Roger,' Bishop bf<]UndoTi, aM ^JheV prelates, to rei 
moAstrate on Ihc'BUbjeqt “ BiVriiajesty dreading' 

the power and influence of . the ^shbpft, yet anxious iq secure 
Hubert, ordered hiin to be ii^Wcbuyeyed, tb^. the church aecord- 
Ing t^ their desire, but at the saine Aime ebittmanded tbe shvriiT: 

• Wai ttbh jiupra.p. lae* , , 
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' to WockdJe il i?i order to starve Uie prisoner*, or foroo Mm to sor* 
render. But nolv^ithstar ding these piiCcUilions, HuCert suc- 
ceeded 'once more in effecting his release; and was conducted in 
safely, to Wales, hy a party of armed men under the direction of 
Oiibert Basset and Bichard Siward. What became of him after 
tln^ period is uncertain. Carte and Henry (in ibeir respective 
lu&tories) say he was restored again to some degree of precarious 
favour; but Dr. Davies inclines to think be continued in Wales 
during the remainder of his life f. 

Such are the only incidents connected immediately with the his- 
tory of the ea&tle as they appear on record. At what time it was 
disinnntled is donbifui, but it is most probable that event happened 
tow aids the close of the reign of Edward the Third, as we ilo not 
find it had any governor subsequent to the year 1321. In the 
time of Lcland and Camden, as already mentioned, it was greatly 
impaired, though still possessed of many vestigia of its former 
magnificence and strengtlK That its government in limes was 
considered a most imporiaut oiBoo, is sufficiently proved by 
the high Mfiucncc of those on whom il was confein^l ^ 

and also by^Swcircum.stauce of Hs spmetiraes gianted in 
dt^cr to the Quecn^Cmisort. Tu t]iti|H||^hyear of Edward L 

• Mstlli Pam, p» 308'/ • ‘ - 

t ^^Criglnc* Divistauae, orilic Anfiqohies of iho Dcviac*-,*^ bjr Br. Davies, 
ISmo. 1754. Tina liU^ work, which was deeignackaa a ilatire upon antiqua- 
ries m genera!, but particularly npon Btukeicy aad VViUis, is nevertheless re- 
pUte^wUli antiquarian learnhigi and Is written in a lively and interesting 
'Jtyle. 

t The fvllowjng Imperfect list of the wardens of the Castle of Devires is 
tat an from the " OrSglaoa Divisianne s** 
r Philip rte Albinh 8 fleu. If* 115^. 

HajpUWelingiflinjt 17 Hao, lU* 1038. ^ 

Peter de IlOiabus, 18 Bigi* HI. 

John Plesset, iO Ifvn. III. 1235. 


Do. 37 Hen, Iff* ' 

Wvville, tjpfd Baby, if Iten. HI, 

^ j^ifip Xi>td Basset of Wieomb* ^ 
ooAS do Spenser, 4B £teti<lll, 1083* 

“ . Philip 
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the king, by vay of dower, seUlcd the ea^tlc, tozvji, and patL 
cf DMzeSyt^viiih the foresU of Melkbham, Chippenham, and 
Pewisb^hain,iind the manor of Rotvde, wiUi /II appurtenances lu 
Wiltshire, to tlic amount of 241. on liis Queen Margaret/^ Thc^ 
same liberties and posse ssions were likewise "granted by Henry 
VI. to his queon, the celebrated Margaret of Anjfon. 

In Gough’s “ British Topography,** Wiltshire, the C.isllt of 
Devizes is said to have been besieged and taken by Lieutenant 
General Cromwell, in the year 1645; and foHowirigthis aulhorily 
we have repeated the ataiemeut in a preceding general nanativc of 
historical events, (p. 24} Upon strict examination, how(\or, 
of the different historians of that era wc have bbcu nnalde to dis- 
cover any mention of such ^ event; and besides, Ihcic is lill^^‘ 
doubt but the castle washtcapable of defence, if not lulally de- 
trojed before that period. In Leycesters " Civil Warres of Eng- 
land,” 12mo. 1649, it is however related that the town and caslle 
of Devi^c$ was taken tbo 2’^d of Septcpib^, with all the arms and 
ammunition,” * 

ifts also true that this tQtim and vieioity, of on«i 

of the most sustained by tbO?*trtia^mentary 

forces duriiig 1;hQffl||n course of .the lobellion against King 
Charles T. After the battle of Lan&down, near Bath, the Mar«piis 
of Hertford^ nnd Pnnee Miurice, who p^ommMded for iht King, 
having lost the greater portion of their amanimtion, resolvid to 
Ktreat, and effect a junction wijh the loyal army atOxfoid, Tin y 
accordingly broke i^from Marshfield^ aud were rapidly fiiilosud 
by Sir William Wal|^ With bis whole foVcc^i.’^ On their aiiival at 
Cliippcnbanl, finding thoonemy press^ haid upon Iheit rear, 'the 
royalists halted, and offered them battle; but Sir William having 
reconnoitred the ground^ de^^liued the contest. The Ihriftce and 
Marquis, therefore^ eotttinhed their tfiarch to Devizus? Sir R'*\‘h 
sEa ' * n.v’cn 

rnilip ioid Baitoet, 54 Hhn. lllL 

lingo le OespenBer, 1 Edward (L 1^7. 

Oliver do Inghailif iS £dw. Ilk I95k 

^ VoL XIIL p. 44^. 
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Hopton d-od the Earl of Marlborough prepared all the means nt 
ilieirpovfrii foi the defence of Do\i7C&, by casting u)> diUhcs and 
baiMcadiifg the appeoacbes to the tovin, to prevent Sii H ilium 
Waller from bieaking in with Ins ma]ty4 'lhat oflicrr, how* 
ever, invested the loan as closely as possible; and having con* 
s^ructed a battery on a neighbouring enunrnce, pound in Ins 
shot upon it with gieatfiiry, anc made seveial dfspuatr, but lu* 
edectriut attempts to foice his way into tht^ticiis. At tin same 
tune, having nttUhgence of the Earl otCiawford’s manhing vulh 
a supply of powder for the ariuj, he sinl a strong deUclimc nt to 
intercept him; and having succeeded ui eaplurhig the whole con- 
vov, with the cxaptioii of a single tioop^ of horse, he sic/< d the 
moment of thh» ad vaiitdge to uige the besieged to suikikUi uiid 
submit ticmsiives to the Parliament. They, anxious lu gam 
time, consented to treat il a ccs^atiou of hostilitic > was agicid to 
duiittg the negociatiuns. This was accoidingly grauUd, but the 
discussion uf the terms of capitulation wa^scarcely begun, when 
Waller w«mjM|B|iellcid to^i^tibdiaw tus troops from Ik Ion the 
town, in QrwfUlk oppose Lord Wilmot, whom the King had dis* 
patched from Oxford, with filUcn hundred horse, and Uo pitds 
of artillery to protect the foot in contiiiumg tlioir ulint to the 
mam aimy. The- Parliamentary General diew up his tmops on 
^ Eoundawi/y Hitt, over ^lucli bo biiew Lord Wiluiot was to pass, 
and ibero awaited his *(tpproach. On bis anival, however, per- 
ceiving the smajl onioonl of iusliordfsdiip/e force, hcdi^cindcd the 
hill, with his whole ^cayalry, and ho|Btn,tiie attack with all the 
confidence Uf victory. But Ins calcOtalioim of the str* ngili of 
the royitlists were aooO pjo^ved to be erroneous; for afhi a se- 
vere contest, hie hitherto triumphanl faeiae were ^ompleifly ovcw 
dhro^n e»d diaftei^ei). li'lua dooe Lord Wiimot immediately 
^eboiged <md<»iptured iheaiiittct^y» wbicii he tamed upon the idfan- 
try^who heitignow also attaejeedby thetroo|»a from SevSzOs, wore 
mostly either sl^ta or taken prisouc/i ^ir William Waller fled 
yritb a fipaU fiala i;o Bristol, leavlag bahiiiMl him more than two 
* thousand 
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ilioubauti of his troops, besides aH liisjcannon, armniuiilioo, bag- 
gafies uad etoi c*s. The loss on tbo port of the royalists was compa« 
latively moonsidciablt*. * 

Dcvkcs is a Boioiigh of considerable antiquity, and hai pos* 
sessed for several routunes, and still 4o<?s [lossess, many inipor<- 
taut privileqes. The fiist ^ha^ter to this town upon record was 

ranted b^ the Empress Maudv»but owing to the successful usur- 
pation of btephcu, It renmintd a ‘'ylead letter^’ till confirmed by 
liLi ^on Henry the Second. King John, ®cnry the Third, and 
Edward the Third also granted char|e/s to Devized, in which 
they not onl) itiiewed alt its previous rights, but added others, 
which placed the burgesses wponan equality with the citizens of 

luclustei. These deeds were furihti confirmed, with additional 
immunities, bj RichaiJ the Second. Henry the Fourth. Filth and 
.Si\th, Edwaid the Fourth, Henry the Eighth, Edward the 
Sivlh, Quetri Elizabeth, King James, and Chailcs the Fust; 
iiiiilcr whose ehaiter the town is now goveincd, by a mayor, re- 
corder, eleven akltrthen or mastevu/'and thuty^ six common coim- 
cil-iiien. 'rhe iiomber of burgesses is uuhmitej^ or at least is 
determinable only at the will of the coipoiatioiu The major and 
aldtinien have the powers of justices of the peace, aud may hold 
a coiiit of record every Fiidaj, if oceasipn requires. Devizes 
^ends two represtutaUv^ to the national counev^s* It first exer- 
cised this right /ovcaily iti|,tiie lime of Edward the First, during 
whose rcigr^ it sent niembefti to every pailiamont summoned, hut 
it only made four rcturna from the jieiiod of his death to the 
fourth year of Edward tho^hird, Tlie right of election is vested 
lit the major and a selcpt number of burgfsses only. The major 
is Uk ictuniing oiSicer. 

Devizes IS not mentioned nuder ita present nirne in Domesday 
book, a fact which furnishes au additional arguiqout ^to tliose 
f 2 E 4 .already 


• History of the Il^beUien, &€« diirhtg ltt6 reign of King Clhirlca the Fust, 
by Jacob Hooper, !*>q. ful, p. 
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a^am&tits ^icisteiu^ at Uiat era.* By \»lmm it ira»’ 
then possessed h underlain; uor is .it clear ivbcthcr it be^ 
longed to, or eonstituted a separate lordship, from the castle* 
We arc bolihed however to think It was one of tlie appurteuanres 
of the fertresfe, aAd consequently a Royal demesne, as it yet 
and the inhahitauts pique themselvos on being tenants to the 
King. ^ 

This town is siUiated upon elevated ground, and is both oxten* 
eive and popnlons. Tie houses are chiefly constructed of lirick, 
or Wood, and are arrang^e^ in seTcra! streets, some of which are 
paved, hut display much diversity and irregularity of building. 
The chief trade carried on here is the manufactuie of Woollens, 
which has increased considerably since the completion of the 
"Kennet and Afon Canal, inter^Ving this pottion of llie county. 
The murket day is on Thursday, weekly, when there is usually 
a great supply of oorn, wool, cheese, cattle, &c. chiefly the pro** 
doce of the anrrounding country. There was formerly likewise a 
market for bnteher's meat oi Tuesday, bni this is now discon-^ 
tinned. The fairs are* on the I36hr February, Holy Thursday, 
SOth April, 13th June, dth July, and 2d and 20th October. 

The principal public buildings and institutions in this town arc 
the Town- Hail, the New* Gaol, the Free Grammar School, the 
4 , House 

V 

* The etymolagy of the name, ii^IlqiidHy obscure as the ongm of 

the ton A itseJf. That MiggeUed by Stulcley has been ajready noticed ; and 
vre shall only Airtber add that it hab bcei» considered as dcitivcd from the La- 
tin ** Divtsio,*' in ailusidn to a supposed division 0| lands between King 
pben and •Roger, 4iK founder of tbe castle. Wilbani of Malmsbury calls i> 
Devisee. ’ * 

f Ip Medox^sHistosy of the Keeheqaer are the two follow mg entries rein- 
tire to Deeiaes and its castle, $i Hen. lU. 1 tad. An aceo^l waa made 
between Jdtm Mareschall teeper of the castle of peyis?s« and the men of that 
town de pfUtJS, concerning the eapturea made opon the townsmenr b^ tlio 
eardera of tha cwtftu'* \^oL 1- p. t6hp * ^ ^ 

$n,llen*UL tfOqoendnm cum domino lege sen eoheil^aoodeptllitibuif 
Wiltesiae qi|i deWoront: werdas ad castruia doHevisoa qui tni eabsuaxerant 

pep» iwha«i * Vm* IJ. p, Wp <i!f oie.y 
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H0US6 of Industry, two Parish Clinrchrs, one do(licalt‘J lo St. 
John and the other to St. Mary, a Chapel of ease, and a Meeting; 
lloiisc, appropriiited to the public worship of Dissenters. 

The Tonm-Hall is a handsome rilificc of modem erection, 
having a scmiciicnUir front, with a rustic basement and four ionic 
pillar^ allaohod. The groimd floor is used as a cheese inarhcl, 
and al)(>\e is u lajgC room in which public nicetiiigs, halls, and' 
assemblies arc held ; also a court room and the requisite oflices 
for the transaction of business. The architect of this structure 1 
was Thomas Baldwin of Bath, \ 

Tiie Ntw Gaol stands on the north west side of llie town close 
to the canal, which from the elevation of Devices above the 
neral level, has no Kwer than twenty locks hero, withmthi spare 
of little more than a mile. Tliis edifice is Aw rapnily advancinsif 
towards completion, under the din rtiou of Mr. Ingicinan, archi- 
tret. It is parlly constrncted of stone and partly of buck, fa 
the centre is the f^overnor^a house, with the infirn.iry immediately . 
over it. Tins portion of the sti tieUire is of a polygonal shape, 
as well as the cells immediately around i1; between whit h at, d , 
llic boundary wall. Is a considerable .spare lo he hiti out in gar- ' 
dens. From the sununit of the governor’s house the vpectatof 
has a most ^Kteusive and beautiful pVoenct towards Bath ami 
(fioncestcr. The front of this house and ihc' buninlaiy wall ate 
very substantially built of wrought stone. 

The Free Grammar School is a plain stvnrtnre, in which 
nearly a hundred children of boUi hcxts are taught the rudiments 
of education gratuitously. It is snppoitcd entirely by donalioua 
and bequests made to it at diflerent pciiods. 

The House of Jn{ff/v/ry^consists of some very larae premises# 
originally erected by Mr. Anstie, a celebrated* w/ dien manufac'^ 
tiircr, for the purpose of carrying on llie cloat^ trade on an 
exteii.sive scale. In these the poor arc prot with board 

lodging, and clothing*, and have work supp1ied,i which they 

receive a limited allowance. ' j 

St, John's, CImrek ]» one of the most intcrealiug parochial 
' ' , chttTchca 
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chnrcbck to tho arcliitcctaial aabijuary ta (Sreitt Britain. It 
exhibit^ in lU prci.cnt /qriit no 0 #V6 ^rsltnct 

bty te8> obaracWriktio of fho taste ani nbteMte fteitelcnt at tho 
dijljeieat periods af its constiuction, Its ievarat parte nre a upe, 
two Side ailest a transept, a ebance!, two pinate ebanutrks or 
ebapels, and a to^er. Of tbdsa divisioita tiia oblircb, tba 
oldest ate Ui« chsncef, tower, and traidtept, whiolt were most 
probably bmlt about the same hmo with tlie castle, at the 
eapsuce and under die duecdott. of itb oelebrata^ founder * 
Tbetr masonry U ewuted snth a firmness ami aubsttdtdaUiy that 
rUKcis tlw highest mediit on the artiaanu eittph^yed. Eren at tbs 
present day it appears as s^are and solid as when , first ei«x.te(l, 
and fully justifies tlie eulogium passed upma Hie srdtha it Bishop 
Jfloger, br his coten^rary WiUiam of M<i|(ttsbary<t The ebanrul 
IS aichcd over with bold nhs springing from ciustermlpapitaN at 
tUQ sideb { and in the oortliurit wall is still *' displayed one of 
the original aiudows with a scmivurtaUi arch, and oruameuted 
with the zig/dg tuouldiiig.*' The oUiii wimlows in this part o|^ 
church arc modern tnsertrmis, T^ie lower is'pecallaclyciirhida' 
both with respect to (am and ornamtut j the east and west aioiia# 
by which It IS supported, betug sunicucoUr, and the (lorth aiiii 
sottth ones pointed, though ||vulently built at the ^aitte tune ^4* 
in tho same sty la of arphitectuie. The whole of thane arches ainjl 
Ihttr supporting C'dumoa are adorned with repreeontetipns of foti« 
age anil aigtegmonMm^I dndda the g?«at arch jrtpteoot^g 

towbr 


* ttt i)vit opbiMn thacdrfsr tw* oWn'etf in tai wotk eiit|ii)(id o ArobaeO^ 
yiutiituMm of Hrest^hmaM that h« w-Huiponed by the Anglo 

ftfOyllWd, wb*^teAlotwraartiejmi9Mi«nw 
tb«i te th« qmilhimeib he JKteteasMWf IM 


•fcbs» ^ 








VJ’Sfer witli tlwtiave, is andtliw'orai&etil wtlel*' ^ W ' 

unt^o^ ■ ji^uV'forly^eigJ^^^ .f*asso^ifeH«TO*' • 

figates* rfptew,nttag«i|i|^br sw^ ^l»otilfl I rai>nd,tle. 
Jirclii and ih,^iinti»^^’l&Slit;,<|t(M»«y «itii'9«angeU 
'tUiaties'Boujptai'ed &e.. ,of the is; ,' 

' Sgqred with trianguItV'^^wotiSk -. th« unpressba of t|ie 
point of a trowel ppijdi^ oip^||^tii^; -^^^0 entraneo &^y . 

ts lidw froip the outeMfo'np- ft .citd&liar turret connected wUh'tho';; 
north westetti angle of ftotbwet. hnt a stair case 1^ ta , 

it throughf the Borlh^it piot. , .Tbis tiitiet js;cmbaltled at tW;^ 
io^ and ia t^itit^ i^' a 'Sinajjf spnte- 'wWte 'etevatioii of 'the 
tovcr on thev^!i*i’?'^*®®t as iiUyided' iiitoWo coinpartments,- sc^ 
paratcd hy a»aWe nn^pliin str'wg- ttHwldiog;” In the lower disii 
fiion arc twb sewcircnTar tipaded windows, with a central mnllidn 
aiid' cinque afld'qttat|'efoitdi^»gs> i^d in' tiie higher, a series of 
five seiiiicircular arqli|M,, ppi^ iwp. qf 'which, appear to have beCh 


intended as windows. 




V 


The otlier pprttoui of tttia.church are of comparatively moderd ■ 
dale, and almost jsyery'j^feirf it has^ undm^one a icertaiii degree , 
, of alteration at diflprent peyiods. Tho chapel oji llie soatlvsido of 
tins chancel, !which'.j^bbab.ly. bcl6'B|;ed to tho Hoii^eHord fa* , 
mily, was most Hhel;^ built in thp Henry VIH, finr the 

buttresses, p|uiuicl^, and a iijche over tlio^ eastern window, are 
. all highly deebaied, ' *,‘ Tht othw*cbw»tty^was, built by Willianr 
Coventryj ,att4 ftt the .;iiom 'pf dissolving % smaller mouaistio 



in tKi^»liptcli .w«V»?^ ifl .hbnc^ of th«( 
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a long eulogium on liis merits, it appears tliat this genllcman 
diecl 7th June 176S, aged 68. 

• Jasif.s Sutton; of New Park, M. P. for this trough,,, 
in four successive parliaments, has, i^^^white marble inonnmeut 
placed immediately over the south dooflbf the church. It wa? 
executed by Westmacott, anjJ consists of^ female figure standing 
ia^ niche vfUb her right arm resting on a broken column. The 
figure is simple And beautiful. Beneath is an inscription viiicb 
informs us that the deceased uras born in July 1733, and died in' 
July 1801; also that he married Eleanor; second daughter of 
Anthony Addington, Esq. M. D. and sist4^ lo the present Lor4 
Sidinonlh, by whom he had two sons and three daughters. 

Above the north door, is a female figure loaning on an ariii, 
fixed QH a pediment. Tliis monument was erected in memory of 
^mo of the children of the above Mr. Butlon. 

Besides these there are marble nionamonts jU> the following 
persons; George Willcij, £xq, proprietor of New Park anterior 
to the Sutton’s; Middleton Trollops son to Sir Tliomjys 
Trollop of Caswick in Lincolnshire; and Thomas Thurman 
gentleman, who resided in Devizes, and distingnisheJ himself by 
many chaviiahlo donations lo the poor, while living, and by a 
large beqnest lo them at his death, which occurred in 1*777. Me 
|l1$o contributed considerable sums towards erecting the altar** 
piece, and embellishing the chancel of this church. Two boards 
agaiiist the south door commemorate benefactions by Mr. James 
.JWilns atid Mrs. Joan Btsse, for mmilar purposes* 

St.^aky’s CauncH is situaited in tbe 4iorth enstern division 
^ of the town, and consists of a Djivc, a- chancel, two sideailes, 
n, north and aonth potch, ahd a tower, the vfcst'eitd. Fttmi tire 
.$fierent St jles of its arcliitectare it hu evidhirtl^ been 'erteted 

• at Tj^rfons and 4i4iDct The chafKcel, which ,W4hf old. 

est giu[t of tho -whole, is id ithe earli^ NMtnon style, witd is 

‘^thcfniere sqppoiied to haye built, swn after th^'ieonqnest'. 
The Math j^Tcb wbii;hJias a pointed erch with -^ mould. 
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iftgs, is a good specimen of the English style as it prevailed in 
tbe reigns of Henry the Second and Hi chard the First Tho 
rest of the structure is of a much later date, having been rebuilt 
by William Smyth about the middle of tlie fifteenth Century, 
as appears by an inscription on the roof of the nave in these 
vrords; 

OHATE ?ItO AfA WlLMI SmYTII aUf HANC 
fiCCLESIAM FIERI FECIT, ET QUl OBUT PRIMO DIE 

MEFTsis MAir Anno DNi. mccccxxxvi.*' ' * 

Pray for the soul of Wiiliatn Smyth 'who caused j^iis church to> 
be rebuilt, and who died the first day of the month of IV^y, in 
the year of the lord 1436. , ' 

This ohurch is entirely constructed of good, firm stone, bnl is 
much inferior in its masonry to thechurch of St Johu^Sv On differ- . 
ent parts of the exterior aredisplayed sculptured heads and grotesques 
figures of men and of various animals. Under a canopy at the top, 
at the east end, is a statue of the Virgin Mary with the infant 
Jesus in her arms, placed on a pedestal having shields sculp- 
tured on the plinth, and inscribed with the initials of AVilliam 
^ Smyth.' The tower is of a quadrangular form, and is surmounted 
by battlements, and with four purfled pinnacles, one at each 
angle,. Similar battlements and pinnacles arc disposed round the 
summit of the body of the chnrch. Passing into the interior the 
chancel is observed^ to have the same sort of arched roof as in 
the church of St. John's, a strong presnpjptivc proof that the era^ 
■of their coustructioji the same. The nave is large and lofty* 
as welt as the aitesy from which it is divided on each sido^rby a 
series of five arches, springing from octagonal columns. 

Toof is constructed of wood, is supported by largo "bra^et 
heads of Kings and Bishops. B^wecii this part of the church 
and the ^chancel are small usings designed to show iHe 
altar. ' ” * •' ; ; •' 

Of the monuments in St. Mary's we shall only notice two ; one 
.situated at the south door of Ihe^clmncel, and another in tbe 
i»ave. The former, which is appavently of very high antiquity, 
■-- ^ tt V' ^ displays. 



aispbys a variety of seulplurcd shields, charged wi Hi • crosses. ' 
and placed midef ijualerfoil recesses; but having no inscription, 
the name of the person jvhoin it cominctnorates is lost. 'JThe lat- ’ 
tei is a warble, mural womimcnl, and bears an inscription in ho* f 
nour of Jmes Garth. Esq. ftf. ,P. i«bo is euloKfeed for liis lo>- i 
»lty, integrity, and attachment to Hie causeoffreedom. *Thi8<ren.' 
Heman died April 5tli, 1732. . t ,* ° 

The C/iajx/ofease belonging to the establishment is under tlid ■ 
.j^awhial jursidiction of Bishops-Caiming as the mother chnrch. ■ 
It IS dedicatd(|(« St. James, and is a neat strucUire, though no- 
wise rmnarkablecilhci; for its architecture, or its tnonuinents. -It. 
is situated at the eastern extremity of the town. * ' 

Tlieoniy religious houses mentioned by Tanner,, as being silft- * 
ftted -jit Devises, are two ancient Hospitals in op near St. 
Jobn^s ohnreb-jard, now under the government of the mayor and 
corporation; bnt perhaps, formerly i« llw 'patronage of the 
kinsfi',' One of them was founded for leprous persons before A D 
1207 .”'. 


Among the relics of superstition formerly in this town, and 
Inly removed a few years ago, may be noticed an inscription oh ■ 
the base of a pillar in the', market-place. It commemorated an 
.pvenk which, even since i^ik occurrence, has been regarded as a 
singnlarwark of the Divyhe vengTOiice : a woman who had pur- 
chased some corn, was jitated to Iiavo insisted that she had paid, 
the nwicy forjt; and t<j inforce her assertion repeatedly wished ■ 
God td, strike her dead if fchc uttered falsehood. 11 er w isli, accord- 
inscription, Jas complied witlij-sbe fell down lifeless, 
dropt fmm her hand If! 

' td^popply the pla^ of the obelisk vl Market ^ross has been < 

expense of Lord Sidmoutb, as awe- 
**®^ wf W? .lordshj,lt’s attachment to, the iijter^liof the Boroiigli ' 
wluoh rcpreseiitcdin several successive Parliaments ; 

> bis cihtVatioilAD.thc.Deei'ao'A. . T> io k»:u tl. .!•. 


prftviop.to bip.cto 


ihdttt. , .ri 


peerage. ; It is built entirely, of 
•Bath 


Mjpfmt tliciwi tb> end j^ilb Uii^ adjojinno;. 
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Bath stone; and was de^igTitcJ. and excruted under the superin* 
tendance of Benjamin Vv^yatt, architect, who has evinced so 
nincli science and taste in the plan and construction of Drury- 
liane Theatre.. This cross id ilslowe departrrieut forms a square, 
having a buttress at each angle, surmounted by pji enriched pin- 
nacle. The spire^ is an octagon with ribs and crockets at tl.‘o 
several angles. This portion of the stnif lure is laslefally drco- 
corated with architectural ornaments; Imt tiie under part is 
plain. 

Devi'/es is called by Vtdier; in hia Worthies of England, “ the 
best and biggest town for trading hi this shire,'^ and little doubt 
can be entertained of its haying been in ancient times of more n - 
Jalive importance than ut present.* Even yet it ranks n<‘\t to 
Salisbury for pop(ilutu>n>ooiitajtiing,according to the Parliamentary 
returns of 1811 , 714 houses, and 3,750 inhabitants. I^ho pelly ses- 
for llio Devizes division of the hundred of PoUern’*and Cannings* 
are held here;. and in rotation with Salisbury, Wilton, and Wannin-^ 
stcr, the great sessions for the county also. 

Devizes cannot lay claim to much biographical interest. In- 
deed the only persons of eminence wliom we find recorded as na- 
tives of this town are Richard of the Devizes, Joseph Alleiu, a 
nonconformist divine 'and writer, and Dc* P]iilip Stephens. 

Richard 6/ the Devizes lived in the twelfth century^ but the 
precise period of hi^ birth is unknown. He was bred a^Benedic- 
tine Friar at Winchester, where he acquired great distinction by 
Ids acquisitions in learning. His principal works are a History 
of the reign of King Richard I. and an Epitome of the British Af- 
fairs, both of which he dedicated to Robert, Prior of Winchesterv 
Xliis writer died about the year 1200, 

Joseph Alkin wts bom in 1633, and ytits early in life edu- 
cated for the church* Uavihg attained a competeni proficiency 

■ ill 

, * In iljc N?agna,Bntiinnia, DevUes i» staled to be in Swanbotlm Hundred ; 
but this wjc presume to be an error. It is certainly npw in the Hundred o( 
Poticrn and Cannings, which may howcyct have formerly a ^abdiviiion of 
Swanbouru;. but thh la nere tuppoiUion. . , ‘ 
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iw the teamed languages he xsas scut, the age of sixteen, 
liiucotn College, Oxford, but removed fioiu thonce to Corpus 
Chiisti Collcgo, lu ) on a )Vtltsiiirc scholarship. About three 
yearn afterwards he took his first degree lu ail,, and commenced 
tutor. Ill 165^, he became assisianl in the ministry to Mr. Newton 
of Taunton, in Somorsetshirc>where bt oiUciated till ibc }car 10(52, 
when he wavcjeclod for uou-conformity. This event, ho\vevcr,did 
not hinder him firom jpi caching privately ; bul hia zeal unbippily 
attracted notice, and he was thrown into Ilchester gaol to be 
iiied at tlic following assizes. 11c w'as sentenced to pay a huii* 
drod maikh, and to remain in pnson fill the fine was discharged, 
lid accordingly continued in confiiicinent above a year; by wbich 
hia health suficicd uiaterial iiijufy, yet he was no sooner released 
than he applied himself to the ministiy with the .^amc tarncstiicss 
Us bcfoie. TTus warmth for the iiiteiestb of religion a{.‘aiii snb- 
jc*eted him to imprisonment for sixty days, which so broke his 
dcbilitateil conslitutlmi, that he scainly sur\i>ed thr pciiod of 
liis freedom three years, having died 1n Novinibcr Ut the 
oge of thirly-five. 11 is bo'dy was boric d in Uie chnreb ot St. Mag- 
dalen, at TattAtuii, with the following inscnpllon on his giavc» 
i^toue ; 


** TUre Mr. 'Joseph AlUm lies, 

*• To God and you a.wcrifiLC.** 

Tfie writings^ of this divine are mimeroas, and characterized, 
.according to Ins biograpbci, by a gentiine spirit of ^lety towards 
Crod, and beoevolcnfo towards men. Some of them have bleu 
deemed worthy of being frc<iu6ntly reprinted during the last ecu* 
tury.« 

jOr. P^lip>$Uph€ns wasboAi in the early part at the seven - 
tecutli century,. He wits educated for the piofe^ision of mcdi<* 
cine in St. Athnnfn Uai)> 0:9^ford, yihere he took hia degtecs, and 
thortly aftef elected FeUo^ of NeV College, by the visHois^ui 

16 ^, 
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wlicnce lie was translateil as principal to II at* t Hall. He 
was conjoint aullipr with Mr, Brown of a work entitled ** ,€ata- 
lo^us Horti Botanici Qxonicuses," piildished in U558. Dr. 
^Stephens died in London a short time subseipumt to the IlcstO' 
ration. 

la the immediate vicinity of Devizes were fumid, in 1714, a 
collection of small images, supposed to he of Homan w^orkrnanship. 
Slukcley says, they were found in a cavity inclosed with Roman 
brick-*' where was likewise deposited a wine vessel, wliich held 
about six gallons, and a coin of the Lmpi mr Scvcsus. Those 
antiquities were for some time exhibited as a show ; and, in 
1717, the images were engraved at the expi iiee of Sir Robert 
Eyre, and published by AViliiain Musgrave, sou to Dr. Miisgrave, 
who afterwards inserted an account of Ihoin in his ** Belgium 
Britanwienm/* . This Icarued antiquary, as well as Stukelcy, 
pronounces them to be Roman Penates, or bousebold gods; and such 
some of them may bo, bat cerlaiiily not tlie whole. There were 
nineteen figures, mostly of a bronze im tal ; and are said by Mus- 
grave and vStnkeley to have reprosiiitcd Venus, Mcreniy, Mats, 
and other heathen deities. According to the views of those en- 
graved by Mr* Burghers, -they appear to be of very bad exe- 
cution. , ^ 

At a hhort distance from Devizes, on the road to Bishops- 
Cnnniiigs,, i.s a pillar, with the following inscription: Qiii Co- 
luere Colli ntnr< An. Dorn, 1771.:— This inonumerit, from a ge- 
neral sense of gratitude, was erected to the niernoi'y of James 
Widhamptori, Esq. v^hose public spirit, which he ever 
exi'icised f^r the service of mankind, was remarkably exerted in 
plannitTg,' promoting, and (omplethig tiiis new roa,d> Anno Do- 
mino 17^.7 . * . 

NE^^pAftic, situated about a mile to the north-east of Devizes, 
rs tlie Sj^at of Thomas Estcourt>, Esq. in right df las wife, only 
daughtertmd heiress of the late; jFames Sutton, Esq. andnicce to 
the present Lord Sidmoulh. The lionso, erected by Samuel 
Vox.. XV.-/V6. ISM. 2 F Z' Wyatt, 
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Wyatt, architect, slamls on risings ground, whence there is a 
charming and extensive aicw. In front of the hou^ic is a large 
deer park, in widch Mr. Replon observes, that *'all tlic maleriaU 
«f natural landscape seem to be colleclcd, if not actually dis- 
played/' The surface of the ground oilers almost every possible 
vairicly of shape and appearance ; and is “*cnricbcd by woods of 
various growth a}Kl species, either collected in ample masses, or 
lightly scattered in groups and single trees." 

In the house arc a few good piclnrcs,— 1st. A Porlrail of Die 
Right Honourable He»uy Addington, (now Lord Sidmouth) in 
his robes as Speaker of the House of Commons, executed by 
Copley. — id. Rustic Figures, in a Landscape, byMoriand; and 
3dly, A Landscape, with Fignrc.s, ^c. by Gainsborougli. 

North from New Park, about a mile and a half, is Rouxdaway- 
Hill, alreatly mentioned as ilie scene of the total rout of the 
parliainoutary forces under Sir William Waller in the year 1044. 
This hill constitutes the western tcrmiwalioii of the Marlborotigli 
Downs, or hills, which intersect the county nearly in the centre,' 
running in a direction from iionh-east to south-west. On its 
summit the remains of a strong encampment, usually called 
Iioundiiwai/-(Jaitk, are still distinctly apparent. It is of an 
irregular form, measuring, according to iMr. Aubrey, four hun - 
dred and twenty foot on the south side, four hundred and eighty 
feet on the north side, four hnndred and hfly feet on the east, and 
ime Imndred and eleven feet on the west. There are two en- 
trances into tlie area of the entrenchment, one opening to tlic 
west, and another to the cast. 

Under the northern declivity of Roundaway -Hill is sUualed the 
small village of Heddington, near which Shikeley has light] v 
fixed the aicfeflo of Antoninus; though, as the reader will no 
dottbt have 'observed several other places, y\%. Devizes, War- 
minster, and WesLbnry, are each contended for as the site of that 
' Station. What in particular renders Slukeley’s opiiiion on 1hi« 
ttubjcct correct, U the fact of the great Roman road from Londtni 
t to 
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to Balh passing dose to the spot o?i wliidi the town is supposed 
to have stood. That Heddington at ‘all events was a Roman 
station is beyond question^ as numerous i'oundations of the 
buildings of that people have been discovered berc^ spread over a 
considerable exte?it of ground. Many coins, urns, and liouse- 
liotd utensils have likewise been dug up in this vicinity ; and the 
appearance of the soil indicates extensive population. 

Tiie village of Heddington is deeply embosomed in trees. 
The cburch consists of a nave, ebaned^, two ailes, with a small 
vestry on the nort’i side. In the south ailc is a very old table, 
covered with the tattered remains of the Book of Martyrs, iii- 
Rcrihed thus; 16'28. Brfok of Martyrs given by John and 
Joan Ilulcliius/^ Here is also bung up a coffin, in a very worm- 
eaten state, without any date or writing upon it. According to 
the information of the sexton, it has been suspended in the samo 
place fur many yeais, and was directed to be so by a person of 
the parish, who chose to be buried without any other covering 
, than the earth. 

Bagdon-Hill, to the south-east of Heddington, is charac- 
terized by Stukelcy as the site of a Roman encampment, which 
bo says has been left apparently unfinished, » or made for but a 
small time of abode upon an expedition; for neither the valium 
nor ditch is of any great strength : it is situated on a very con- 
venient promontory, or rather peninsula of high ground, the 
steepness wheroo?' is a guard to three sides of it; the other lias 
tlie slender vallum, made chiefly of the surface of the earth thrown 
up a little.''* 

'Bhomham, or Bremiiam, is a small village situated about 
three milos north-west fiom Devizes. In thereigii'of Edward the 
Ctuifessor this place was the lordship of Harold, K|ii‘l q( the West 
Saxons,' and afterwards king bf England, who was slain at the 
battle of Hastings, wlten all liis estates were seized by the Con- 

2 F 2 queror* 


Itmeraiy, p. ]3<r. 
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ciuerov. How long Urnnliuuct! in Iho Crown is nnccrlaiii bul, 
in Hie time of Henry VL v/c find it by William JJoan- 

champ. Lord St. Aiuand, wlio had a scat here, which ho left, 
with his oUu r estates, to Richard, his sou and heir. This uo- 
Meman having no issue, Ihc'cslale of Broinham devolved to his 
cousin, .folin Ra) nton, son of Sir Robert Bayiitori, of Falstoue, 
Knt. who had been attainted in the twelfth year of Ilemy IV. 
but whose, son was re.storod ID lleury VI [. In this hiini’N the 
property of Rromham has continued ever since; but t!ie Bayn- 
toii^s have for many years abandoned their seat called Brouiharn 
Hall, or. House, for that of Spye-Paik, some desciipthni of whicli 
will be given in the secjiiel. 

Bromliarn Hall, as appears from Leland, was built in a grent 
measure with the materials furidslnd hy the ruins of Devizes 
castle- It was diistroyed hy tire a considerable limev ago, since 
wliich part of the stones composing it have been < inployed in 
eroding Hie Lodge at Spyc-Ptirk. 

In a field near the site of the obi bouse, were discovered, in 
1767, a Roman hath, and some pieces of tesselated pavdiient, 
one of wbieli was in a very perfect condition. f This circum- 
stance, and Ibo variety of places in the vicinity having the 
adjunct streef to Ibedr chanideristic names, plaiuly indicate 
the proximity of Broinham to the Roinari station at ITed- 
dington. « » ' 

'riie church of Ibis village is a large strucl'ire, and consists of 
a chancel, two ailes, and a chapel, or chantry, on tljc soullj-casl. 
This chapel appears to have Iicen erected at the same time, and 
hy the same, persons, as that appended to St. John's Church, 
"fteyizes. The frieze and eoinice of I lie exterior aie charged with 
poses, two chains, ami various qaarteriiigs of arms; ami at the 

ends 

* All article* sigrx’cl J. Monk, in the Ocnilenian*;) M«^gazine fur Noveiu. 
her, 1798/ states (hdt itu' iiv^iiur oi Bromhdiii wh^ given by Wiilidin Rufus t« 
(be abbey of Hdtiol in Sussex. * stdlemeur, however, wc have becit, 

unable to, di»io\er any auih^i^K' 1^' , ' i 

♦ Riiiish Topognphy, by (.ioiigli, Vol. II. ;). S84/iiote., 
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fixls of the inoul !in:^s arouml the windows are sculpliired angcU 
hoidirij^ shields. The figure of an an^^el is also placed over the 
cast window, siipj)orting naked figures of children ; and over the 
west window ih a caiiop} simitar to that at Devizes. The interior 
of this chapel is painted and emheUished with gilt ornaments of 
ditferent kinds on a bine ground. From the iinmher of nails fixed 
ill the wall, it is coitjeclurfd that it was hung round with pieces 
of armour and warlike trophies, hut only two helmets and two 
flags now remain, with part of a doublet, and gloves. Dere are 
several monutnciits of the Buyiiton family, some of which claim 
our altenliou.. 

At the south-east angle of the cliaju'l is an ancient tomb of 
Purlieck marble in honour of Sir Edtvard Boijnlou, and Ips two 
wives. It is placed under a Canopy in the wall, on which are six 
figures inlaid in brass, with the family arms.. These represent 
the knight, (who ap.pears kneeling at an altar,) his two wives, 
and three of theii children. Un'deriVcath is the following iiiscrip* 
lion ; 

knighf* tvithin t\)Z mirhls elm* 

■^2 lli’cc 1)13 tm? that tl)?vtr’n tbUorvU ftm; 
ScElbtceof jjfcc Mt tafl; him At i*:pai-tuit tljrer, 
l>tnrg, Sinne, CTjahtrl), puturw Jjnt pou s^z, 
c£i)e ’29th tjap of ^ngiut ah^ DeteaOT of Chtist the prie, i ^ . 

(Ehr ac Urric figiu-ea $t 2 n: it:g tlj: number htr^^ y 

m:rr.p:ii to Snne )i3::limgtcn f;!> hcnnii iht to, 

Jfor luhost r:mrmbranr htre tntombtft Ipuea be Uft in bvmi^ 
^;ma put* 1*’>78. 

A small, neat mnral raouninenl of inarhle against the south wall 
commemorates '* Ladf/ Anne IVilmot, eldest daughter and eo- 
heir of John, Earl of Jlochcsler. She was the wife of Henry 
.IJayuton, Esej. ; and, after his decease, of the Hon. Francis Hro- 
vile, obiit Aug. bth, 1703.’^ 

Against the rdiancel wall is a^iother monulncnl under a canopy, 
with a female figure inlaid in brass, bavittg a scroll issuing froin 

.2F3 the 
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lljo moutli^ il)e letters of which are nearly ohl iterated. On this 
tomb arc these inscriptions : ** Sir Edward Bayivton, Knight 
the Itath, son and heir of Sir Edward llaynton^ Kt. obiit 2 

ISeptembcr, 1679, Et. 61 Henry Baynton, Esq. son and 

iicir of Sir Edward Baynton, Knt. of the Bath, ohiitll July, 
1691, El. 27.— —John Bayiilon, Esq. only son of Henry Bayn» 
ton, by l«idy Annn Wilmot. lie was the 1 9th in lineal desernt 
from Sir Iloiiiy Bayiiton, Knight, Mai*shal of the Household to 
llojiry the Second. Obiit 21 April, 1716,. Et. 22.^' 

On the floor is a, brass figure in armour, with this inscription 
also in brass round the margin of the stone : 

“ Orate pro Aia Jobis Baynton Arinigeri fiUi el Iiacved Roberti 
Bayntou inilitis consangiiiiiis et bxrcdis Ricardi Beauchamp 
domini* do Sco Amundo q ii obiit ultima die Octobris Anno 

I)'u Millesimo D, C. XV1...«^, Aia propilietur Deus, 

Asnen,” 

Near this is a large tomb of Purbeck marble, supporting a 
male figure in armour, sculptured in alabaster, and lying with a 
dog at the feet. The inscription is obliterated; but It is known 
to be the monument of one of the Lords Beaudhairip. 

* A mural stone here is inscribed with the following lines to the 
memory of Hairy Seasons, M. 1). who died November 10, aged 
82 years, lie was projector and author of an Almanack called 
" Season* on the Seasons.^' 

Tis not the tomb in marble poIi'^hM high, 

The-sculpturod urn or glittering trophies uigid; 

The classic learning on an impious stone. 

Where Luliii tcils what English blush’d to own,* 

Can shroud the guilty from the eye of God, 

Incline bis balance or avert his rod. 

That hand can raise the cripple and the poor, 

Spread oh ihc way, pr gathered at the door. 

And blast the villain ihougli to altar’s fled. 

Who rubs us living, and insults us dead. 

J. Holt.” 
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Bcsiflcs these tliore arc a variety of other tombs and inscrip- 
tions ill this church, several of them to the memory of persons who 
had lived to a very advanced age. One of these IkS inscribed 
thus : 

Robert Gaby, Sept. 1766, in the 91st year of bis^agc^i^ 

In blissjul health my time run on. 

Till I was almost ninety-one ^ 

And then my (jod did mildly say. 

Prepare thyself and come away.’* 

The Rev. Jolm CoUinson, author of Beauties of British 
Antif{Hity,'''8vo.I7t)9j aiid“ the History and Antiquities of Somer- 
setshire/’ 3 vols. 4to. was rector of this place when he puhlishcd 
the former work. There is no account of this author in any of 
t!ic Biographical Dictionaries. 

GjsontiK Wiiiwji:, a prolate of eminence in the seventeenth 
century, was a native of Bromham. The period of his birth is 
uncertain, as well as the incidents of his early life. In the rcigu 
of James 1. he held the rectory of St. Peter, and Paul in Bath: 
and on ilie accession of the first Charles w^as appointed one of his 
Majesty’s chaplains. In 1634 he was consecrated fiishop of 
liimerick in Ireland, which he enjoyed tilt the year 1641, when 
he was thtowii into prison by the Irish rebels, and fell a victim 
to the gaol fever. Bishop Webbe was esteemed one of the best 
preachers of iiis age ; and it must be allowed that his composi- 
tions, still extant, are’^written in. a purer and rhore elegant style 
Ilian those of liis cotemporaries. 11 is chief publications were a 
translation of some oi the comedies of Terence, several treatises 
and sermons on practical religion,, and various books for tlic use 
of schools.'^ 

Spye-Pauk, the seat of Sir Andrew Baynton Rolt, Baronet, 
of Sacombe Park, Hertfordshire, is situated about \wo miles to 
tlie north of Bromham village, and close to the great Roman 
Road from Londoi/ to Bath. The, liuuse stands upon, lofty 

^ F 4 ground 

Granger’s Biographical HUtory of England, Vol, II. p. 164. 
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ground near tlic south- Wf‘st o%trf-mily of the appeudinH park, anil 
commands a very fine distant prospect ; hut t!ic great bavock 
made among the trees hy tlie present o^v^u•r lias nuicli injnrud the 
proximate scenery, Spy«-i\avk, indeed, from Indngonoof the best 
vended s^ots in the county, is now disrobed of a great part of its 
\alnab:« trees. The mansinn is an old slrncture, hntis fitted up in 
front in a modern stvie. In t!‘e reign of thit sccojid Charles it 

• t 

vas the property and occasionej residence of John Wiimot, F.arl 
of Rochesier, celehr .ted at once tor his wit, his proflignoy, and 
his poetical talents, J.ord Urford says of him, that he was a 
man whom the mascs loved to inspire^ but verc ashamed to 
avow.* 

The 

* John Wilniot, I'arl <'f Jl' cbc'trf, \v!js ihi* son of lIcMrv Wilinot, Vi^i- 
count VVilmot in Ireland, who had been r.'.ised lo tlir ''ai;»]j!»h tad Join of 
Ilgcln“‘ler by Churles II. during tiis exile in Kranci*. in rewaid for liavii g 
been highly nislrumental in prc.^crving the kinc’s Ido aliei thu hatile of Wor- 
cester. He iiucceeded his father ux an early age ; and, .dlcr the Re.-^ioraiioii, 
be(>amc the leading character amont; the men ot wit and pleiuane at the 
court of Clunles 11. '* He posscs'.ed,” sajs Granger, an elegant person, 

an easy address, and a (]«Iekne«s of undcrstainiing and invention ulino'.l pecu- 
liar to himself 5 and whal Uiny now periiaps v-eein in>pr(>baMe, he liiwl natural 
inodesty. lie entered with blushes m his f-.ire niio the fashionable vices of this 
reign; but he w*.ll knew tbai even fhese vices would recommend him,. and 
only be cou&i<lered as so many grates added lo Ifis character. His >tiong 
and lively p.'trls (piiekl^ enribled him to go far beyond other meii in irregula- 
rities, and lie soon became one <it the most d.iring profligates of loa age.— 
lie was in a conlinut-d stale- of inlovicaM'.n b.r several years togcllicr ; and 
the king, who admired hissallies of wit and hiinibiir,fWas more delighted with 
his company wuen he was drunk tliari with any other man’s when ^uber* 
If-e svas ever engaged in some amour or otiicr, .lud fictpieritly with women 
of the lowest order, ain^ the vilest pr* slitutes of the town He ' would soine- 
tinics uptm the.so occasions appear as abtggar or a porter; and he well 
knew how assume tlic chiiractev as the dress of either. After he run the 
giddy round of his pleasure's, his eyes were open to conviction ; and be be- 
came. the ChnstUn and the pepuent/’ 'In his last moments ho was .attended 
by Bishop Burnety- who afterwards wrote and piibti'^hed an account of hia 
life and death ; a work, whicti JohiisOh remarks, " the critic ouglit to 

' read 
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The family of Rayntou is of v(iy hi:;l» aiiliqiiity. Frcnn a 
pefligrce oftlic same, prc 5»f‘, v( »1 in the British it 

that in th*e lime of Henry II. Sir Ho’-iiy B:>nfon was one of the 
knights 6f St. John of Jerusalem, and held tin; oliiee of knight 
nraishal lo the kini:;, which v*ca a post great lii.st and autho- 
rity^n those days, ilis second sop, Hofirv, also a knight of St. 
John of Jerusalem, was slain in Bretagne in liiOl. Sir John 
Baynloii, knight, was sherilF, 8 Henry IV. This genllciiianmar- 
ri(‘d J«)an, daughter ofSir Richanl Dudley, by whom he had issue 
Sir John Baynton, of Falslone, county of Wihs, koight, temp. 
Edward IV\ who hy Jane, daughter of Sir William lehingham^ 
Knt. had Sir Hohert Ba^ntoii, attainted in the t\v(dfth ^earof 
the same king, lie left issue a son, John Baynlon, of Broai- 
hani, (cousin and heir of Richard Beauchamp, Lord St. Am.iijdJ 
who iimniid El’/ahelh, dunglder oi 'riiotnas Die^ges, Esq. hy 
whom he liad a son, Sir Edward Ba\nlo!i, Knt. and sheriff of 
Willshirc Henry VTII, He was twice mairied, and had issue 
hy his first wi’o, Andrew Bayuton, Esq. of Broiifiham ; and, hy 
liis seeoi e, F.dsMircl Bayntou, of Raw Jon, w ho snee coded his 
hrollicr as In ir inale, Sir Edward liud a son. Sir IJeury Bayn- 
loii, of Broinham, Kfil. who inainfd Lucy, daughler o! Sir John 
Danvers, of D.antsey, and lift issue Sir EdwanI Baynton, of 
Broinhain, sheriff l.j Charles L By his wife, Elizabclli, thinghtcr 
of Sir H onry Maynard, of Eston, in Essex, tliis gcntlr.iian hail 
a son, Edward, who was made akuiuht of the B.ilh at the R(‘sto- 
ralion, and was father of Henry, who married a daughter and eo- 
heir of the Earl of Rochester above mentioned, by whom lie had a 

' son, 

react for its elejrancc, the philosopher for its arynmeiUs, «nd the paint for its 
pietyb** 'Die publications of Lord llochoslcr are niimirous, and display 
great fertility of iiivemion, but are fraught with indelicate syntiinent and 
obscene wit. Those anions; his proiliiction'* which (li>|»l.iy the nn-st talent, 
liis Sjtirc against IVt.inknul, andliis Poem on Nothing — 0 ranger’s Inogra- 
phical Hetory, Vol. III. Park’s Edition of the Karl of Orford’s Cnta- 

logiic of the Kuyal and Noble Authors of England, Scotland, and licland, 
Vol, llLp. 23k ctseq. 
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son, and a daughter, Anne, who married Edward RoU, Esq. of 
Sacoinbe Park, county of Hertford, whose second son, the late 
Sir Edward Bayntoii Roll, was adopted by his uncle, and was 
creaSed a baronet July 0, 1762.* Sir Edward died "January 
1800, when he was succeeded by his son, the present baronet. f 
6pye-Park is now occupitnl by Colonel Thornton, a gentleman 
much noted in the annals of sporting and racing. 

Seen, or Seend-Green, a small, pleasant village, is situated 
about midway between Devizes and Melkslnim. This place w^as 
l‘r»rmorly the lordship and estate of Hugh Despenser, Earl of 
Winchester, upon whose attainder it was granted by Edward III. 
to Edward do Bohnn, Earl of Hereford and Esvsex. From him it 
descended to his brother, Humphry, who oblaiiu d leave of the 
king to fortify and embattle his manor-house hero. 'I’his noble- 
man was one of the select lords who were adinilied 1o the great 
feast and justs held for the love of the Countess of Salisbury,' from 
whose garter it is said the king instituted the noble order which 
still preserves its name and dignity. At his death Seend became 
the properly of his nephew, Humphry, son of William de Bofmii, 
Earl of ^Northampton, and continued in liis posterity for several 
sticccssions. It subsequently, however, came into the possession 
of the Seymours, Dukes of Somerset, and was the chief residence 
of the late Lord William Seymour, uncle to the present duke. 

Ea«t-Lavington, Steeple-Lavington, or Market-La- 
viNGTON,X as it is commonly called, is situated about five miles* 
isouMiward from Devizes, immediately hencatli the ridge of hills 
forming the northern confines of Salisbury Downs. It appears to 

have 

• Tlie Topographer, V6l. II. p. - 

f iate‘'Sir ti^dward BayntorKwa'^ a man of cufnsiderable emin.ence iu 
public !it>» He sat several times in Farlionient fo/* Chip|>€nlmra ; and is 
luRed lu the bistory of electioneering on account, of bis strenuous and suc- 
ressfuJ CQMtcst for thfe representation of that borough against the celebrated , 
Sir Robert Walpole. 

* It frequ'cntly occurs in .old deeds under the name Cbepiiig-Lavingtouj 
the word Cheping signifyuig murkeu ^ 
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have been formerly a consiidcrable town, and to Iiave possessed, 
a weekly market, and A\irs. Both these privileges, liowevci, 
Jiave been long discontinued, and tiK? town is now reduced in 
size and cojiscijuoiice *. The manor here was long the property 
of the Dukes of Lancaster, and after thejii of tlie Beauchamps, 
Lord St. Amand. At tlic commence merit of the Inst century it was 
possessed hy Montague, Earl of if).bingdou, and now belongs to the 
Earl of Radnor. 

Lt^viuglon church stands on a lofty eminence at the western 
side of the village. The stylo of its arclii lecture is the later 
pointed. At the west end is a large door-way with a window 
over it, placed in a sort of recess, ornamented with panelling and 
liacery. This is ratlrer a peculiar feature in the conslruclion of 
the church, and secrns lo mark it of the age of llrury YU. or 
pf his predecessor Richard HI. In this chnrcli arc scv( ral nioiiu- 
meuls and inscriptions which claim our notice. 

On a board against one of the columns^ is an insrriplion, hy 
which it appears that Thomas Tanner, Lord Bishop of St, 
Asaph, a native of this place, bequeathed a donation of 2001. to 
purchase an estate in Patney, Wilts, Ihc rent arising from which 
was to be applied in wanner • following : viz. For tlie minister 
thirteen shillings and fourpence; for four hibles for the use of the 
poor; one pound towards the education of three poor ehildreii; 
one pound to be spent at a friendly meeting of the inliahitunts ; 
one pound for the ringers for two short peals; six shillings for 

the 

• The disoontiniKiiice of the market here, and the consequent decline of 
the town has douhiless been occasioned by the gre.iter .ittruction of the mar- 
kets of Devizes, and other towns in the western parts of Wilisinre. The vul- 
gar, Iiowcver, Jissign a different cause, viz, the erection ot turnpikes, and the 
levying tolls upon the roads : which circumstance,! I;ry say, prevent the fanner 
from bringing his piojducc to'iuarket. This is of course absurd ; but it siiould 
be known, that though turnkpike gates are raised hero, and lollb demanded/ 
the roads are very had. For tan extent of nearly two miles, on the downs 
north of .the town, the track, or course (for there is no road) is dangerous to 
pass with carriages, * • 
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the sexton, and three shillings for the clerk, to bo disliibuled on 
St. Paurs Jay. 

Here is also a marble, mural slab, with a female fi'^iirc rceliiiiiig 
on an m-u, sru!i)tJiied in bus relief, ll is inscribed lo the memory 
of Thomas Sainshury, E.^q. who was born December 25, 1730; 
and died May IG, 179 >. He w is alderman of Ihe,^ ward of Bil- 
ling>gate, in 1778, sl.erid' of Lojidoii ami Middlesex, 8ep. 1780, 
and Lorti Mayor of l(Oiidon in 1780. 

Dr T lumas Tiutner, Bishop of St. Asaph, one of the most 
learned, lahoiiojs, and useful aniiqiiariau "wrilere of England, 
was born at M.iiket-Lavin^ton, in 1(571. His father, wlio was 
\irar of the pai ish, hcsto\^ed gr at care on his education, and 
sent him at the proper a;;^e lo Qiieen\s rollege, (hiniln idge, wheic 
he took tlie decree of B. A. and entered nito lioly rodt rs at 
Christmas, KjIM. In the January iinmcdlniely sucereding he be- 
came chaplain of All Souls, of which college he was ehos‘'U 
f(il!o\y in I GOT. About four years afi(T>\ardh he oblaimid the 
I'^haneellorship of Norwich, and the rectory of TIiorpe. In Sep- 
tember 1713, he was installed prebembiry of Ely ; in Decendjcr 
1721, Archdeacon of Norfolk; canon of Christ C|iurch, February 
3, 1723-4; prolocutor of the lower house of convocation con- 
'vened in IT27, a distinction which he received- with great niiwil- 
lingru'ss, arul which was conferred solely in Itsiihiouy of his 
great learning and abilities. I»i January 1731, he reached his 
highest dignity, having been consecrated Bis!w)p of St Asaph, 
in Wales, on the 23d day of that month in tho sam^c year. He 
did not, however, long enjoy his new preferment; as his death 
occurred December 11, 1735, at Christ Chureii, Oxford, when he 
was buried in the nave of that cathedral ; and wherein a moiiii- 
ment was erected lohis memory. ' ^ 

Bishop, Tanner commenced Ids literary career at a y( ry early 
period of "life. In a Ktter to Dr. Ilawlinson, dated Oct. 1735, 
we are Aim i shed with some curious facts on > this head : “ I am 


vcry^^l^d my present book to Dr. Finch is fallen into your hands; 
tbere^re but ten printed m that royal paper, all which I gave 
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away ; hiil noun ofUicru b(airi4 as thul was, I am nut unminijful 
of llu* scarcity of that llltlo hook coiu^iilocl wJien I was soarc« 
twenty jears old, and ani, as as my leisure will permit, prepar- 
ing' for a lu w edition, to wliioh eml I have fairly transeribed as far 
as the middle tif \orkshirc, and want onh the reniaimler of that 
county and Wales, to levise and traiisrri!»e, whitdi, if it plerise 
God to allow me iKuhh, and gi\,e me no avocations, 1 liopf* to 
finish hy the s|»ring, and then put it to llie press, wliich 1 was not 
willing to do hefore all was ready, knowing the tonmnthfg of 
ficl'i/s, pniii(.rs, and hoohselUils for copy^^v. Though I keep 
lo the old mellnul, }et in niv new way I bclie\e it will amount to 
200 shet Is and npwaids, and must be in small folio.’*'*^ The first edi- 
tion, alluded to above, oflhc Bishop’s Nolitia was published in ^vo. 
10‘Jo; and again, after his death, in 1744, under the title of “ Nolitia 
Monastica ; or an account of all the abhies, priorie s, and houses 
of fiiars, hcsclofore in Knglaiid and Wales; and also of all llie col- 
leges and Iro^pilals founded hefore A. D. 1040,” being puhlislied 
h) .lolin Tanner, A. M. vicar of Lowtstoff^ and brother to the 
bishop. This work is one of the most valuable and comprelicn- 
hi\e volumes, ever laid before the Brillsfi public; and contains 
more distinct references to original documents, manuscripts, and 
piinted works than perhaps any other book in the English lan- 
guage. The period occupied in its compilation is a snflicient 
pioof of the labour expended wpoii it, if any other were wanting 
besides a view of the book iisoif. It. has since nudergonc an- 
other edition under the direction of the late learned Mr. 
but a great part of that edition was destroy ed by a fire in IbOS, 
ill Mr. Niehors warehonso. The only other printed work of 
Bishop 'ranner’a is his BiOiioth^Jca Briiannico- llibernica/* 
which had engaged his §tteiition^ in coiijniictioii with the Notilia 
upwards of forty years, and which he likewise left iinfinvshed^at 
his death.. It was pnhlished in 1748, hy Dr. David Wilkim, 
canon of Canterbury, from the materials collected by his lord- 
ship, and is certainly a most useful repository of our writers, so 

far 

* Letters wrilleu by eraincni Persons,” ^c. Vul. IT. p. 108 . 
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far as it goes, whicli is lo the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. Bishop Tanner's valuable MS. collections are deposited 
in the Bodleian library at Oxford. Among them arc some me- 
moranda for a history of the county of Wills; also copious notes 
on Richard Hagges' Legend of St. Ciilhbcrt, 1663. Many in- 
teresting particulars of his lordship may he seen in his own k t- 
ters in Ballard's Colleclion, aiukalso in Aubrey's “ Lelleis from 
eminent men in the sc^ontcenlh and eighteenth centuries," lately 
published from the originals in the Bodleian Library. Some ac- 
count of him is likewise given tn Gongh's " British Topogra- 
phy," and in Nicliol's Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Vol, IL p. 161 — 163. 

WEsT-LAVixcrroN, or B/shop's-Lavington, is a village and 
parish silnattd to thew6.st of Market-Laviiigton, as its name im- 
plits. The manor here was formerly the property of the Dan- 
vers and Daritseys, and afterwards, of the Earl of Abingdon, 
who had a splendid seat within the parish ; hut it is now held 
by the Earl of Radnor, under the Bishops of Salisbury. In this vil- 
lage arc an Ahnshoitse and frecschool, both of which w ere founded 
and eudo\vc<l by IVijliuTn DanihCij, of Mercer's. Hall, London, in 
the year 154:2. The church is a large building, in the early 
pointed style of architecture, consisting of a nave, two side ailos, 
a Cower at the western end, a chancel and two chapels, or clian- 
trys, on. the south side. It contains several monumental erec- 
tions. In the chancel are two marble slal)s, one of which coni- 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. of this place; and in the chapel 
adjoining is a small newly erected slab, to the memory of Tho^ 
mas a Beckett, Esq. lineal descendant from the' ancient family 
of the BecketU of Littleton . Pagnell*, who died February 1st, 
1792. Here is also an inscription specifying that : >//*.. Hen, 

Pcnruddocke, Gent was slain by a souldier of the contrary party, 
and was buried here, December 81, 1644/' 

In 

• The ^landr of Littleto>i P.fjne/Z is now the proporty of the Euri uf 
Radnor. 
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In llie " Lord’s Ailc,” which is a chantry,, or chapel, for- 
merly ii|>[n’opiiated as the biirying-place of the Danvers, or 
Daniseys, are two old altar-lornbs erected in honour of person# 
of that family. One of them supports a statue of a female, sculp- 
tured in alabaster. Near it is another monument also, bearing 
the statue of a female much dilapidated ; and likewise a white marbl# 
slab, inscribed to the memory of Henry Danvers, Esq. son and 
heir to Sir John Danvers, Knight. On some brasses attaclicd to 
the tombs and floor, are long inscriptions, corrimerriorating 
many particulars of the persons, and family of the deceased. 
In a subsequent account of Dantsey, near Malinsbury, we shall 
have occasion to relate some of these particulars. 

To the south of the Lavingtons is a large farm called Gore 
Farm, which pays 501. per annum to the Dantsey Almshouse. Ou 
this farm was anciently a Chapel, now complcttdy demolished. 
The Ridgeway passes over the ridge of the Downs here; upon 
wliich is a spot still retaining the name of St. Joan a Gores 
Cross; but we have been unable to ascertain the origin of the 
appellation. Nearer Laviugton oiiThe east side of the Ridgeway 
are the remains of a small square earthen work. 

Chever cl- Magna and Ckfi'crel-Parva, are two small villages 
situated to the north west of Bishop^s Lavitigton. The manor of 
the former constitutes part of the original endowment of lle 3 tes- 
bury Hospital The living belongs to the Earl of Radnor, and is 
now very worthily filled by the Rev. Hr. Richards. 

Stoke-Paiik, the seat of Joshua Smith, Esq. is situated about 
seven miles south-west from l^fevizes. This estate yas purchased 
by its present proprietor, ffom Peter Delme, Esq. about the year 
1780, since which period, it has been so conipletely altered and im- 
proved as scarcely to retain any of its original features. . The former 
house, which was anciently a family mansion of the Dukes of 
Bolton, has been removed and a new and elegaut modern .struc» 
lure erected in its stead. This occupies the summit of au cnii- 
nerice at a short distance from the turnpike road between Devizes 

aud 
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arul Wcsllurry. It wa* bep^un in ainl look five years in 

building. The architect from whoso designs it was constructed 
and W’lio also superintended its eroetion was (icorgo Stewart, 
Esq. The house and offices extend from east to west, tjlirec hun- 
dred and Hfly-six feet in front; in the centre of which is a I)oric 
colonnade, which opens into a handsome hall forty feci in length 
hy thirty-two in hrciutth. It is oriianicntcd with a screen of six 
fluted Corinthian columns, and communicates to the drawing room, 
dining room, library, &:c. The first of l!»esc apartments is de- 
corate<l with several paintings copied hy the Miss Smiths’, from 
the most celebrated masters; and the library contains a valuable 
rollectioii of hooks. A large landscupo by Loutlicrhonrg orna- 
ments tlic breakfast room, which with a dressing room, and the 
rooms before nu ntioned, constitute the ground suite of apartments. 
On the first floor are several bed chambers and dressing rooms, 
which are approached through a gallery dislinguislied hy the 
style and lieanty of its architecture. Above are ma)iy good rooms, 
and on each side pf the house is a low wing appropriated as ser- 
vants lodgings and offices. 

The park aroimd the house is of considerable extent, and well 
wooded, both with old and young trees. It is also enriched with 
a tine expanse of water. Over the road, wind) being hollowed 
out of the sand to a great depth Js: not visihic from the wimlows, 
a bridge is thrown to connect the divided purliuiis of the lawn ; 
and about a miie ifroni Uie south fiont of Uie house rises a hold 
eminence, (the termyiation of otic of the ridges of Salisbury plain) 
the sides and summit of which arctliiekly planted with wood. The 
pleasure ground is both peci.liar iu situation and character. It 
occupies a narrow, wimlilig valley, tAroiigb the centre of which 
runs a rivulet: the waters of this fall over several cascades in 
their progress from the side pf ilie bills to the park. It may be 
Confidently said that few spots, iu England, present such a se- 
ries of sylvan beauties r—sucli a coinhiuatron of lawn, bill, vule, 
waters, and diversified plantations. Counecled with this spot is 
Uie retired, neat, and truly rustic village of EarUStoke This 

consists 
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consists of semal coltagesr placed on iho sidfes t>f tUc md, each 
detiiched from the others, and every one acqompamed by its mai- 
den, creepers, trees, jasmines, Jioneysuclcles, ke. The scene io 
singularly, pUasing: to the philanthrophist, and seems a sort of 
illustration of Arcadian romancoi • 

Earl-Stokc was . anciently the Lordship of the Monlliermers^ 
Earls of Glonester and Hertfofdji and afterwards of ilie Monta* 
cutes, Em ls of Salisbury, A’om whom it passed into the possessiou 
of the crown. Earl-Stoke was the birth place of William 
autiior of l^ndjiium Triuinplians// publisliod in 1632. 

EooiKGToKi is tL smafl village agreeably situated in the val* 
ley which separates South from North Wiltshire, on the roadVrmii 
Laviiigton to WeBtburjr,,a.ud at the distance of about four miles 
from the latter placfe. It is chiefly remarkable for its fine churchy 
and as being the birthplace of, William de Eddington, Bishop of 
Winchester, It is &lsd notM however as the supposed Ethan^ 
dun of Asser mi of the Saion Ohconicte*^ The bishops of 
Salisbury had a patace hpre, which was plundered aud destroyed 
itt the time of Jack Cade's rebellion, 1460 ; .when the venerable 
' Bishop Ayschl%lfwaa dragged frbm the altar in the chapel, while 
he was officiating, and was ah^hed to death* on a neighbouring ^ 
eminence. (Vide £^dington fotm^Hy constituted 

the lordslnp mid of natural son 

of Wilimro,* third j 

The Church at £dd|ngto^:ia a hpndsome and interesting 
edifice* It is built of I|#KMito4e^: aiid^ it$ windows, nichesj 
audoruam^ts, presofifs s^jfjte ifer^Kaiiiples of eccleslasti 
chitectuisew^- Th^ eons to of a' i^avp, ■ tr^isept^ chancel, 

central tower, and^ a' Iblty south porch. 

The west 

divide into dayes, or 

lights, and tw^i nave ^ divided 

from the ailes Under one of 

these arches is a hi%e altar tomb^beneatl^ a flat canopy. It formertf, 
had bras&esi, aitd atudds^ with ar^ Befre ia also a smaU marldo 
Vqu 1314. t " Vi.' * '■ 9 a ' • V iltfe 
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slal>fotlte mcmon of llUUmn honf(. Esq. of Baynton 
who died lOUi Jane, 1807, agocl 73. At Uic e«J of the soulh 
lruns>cpt* is a large, and rtry euiipiis aUur moiumimt, with 
?/canopy, statue, a)id \arious oriiauiouts. The sUluc iTprescnts 
a priest, \»ith a large ton at his feet, having a bolt inscilcd in the 
bung hola A similar ligure appears on a shield, Tln^ letters 
J. B, ami a triangle appear also^on the tomb. The hurssrs arc 
removed. The interior of the chancel is lighted hy si\ou luje. 
and loftv windows, between which ate niches, with canopies, ovc. 
'I'iiis chancel appeals to have* been built, or finished hy Bi'^hop 
Eddington, as Itis bust and arms appear in several parts. On the 
light hand side of the chancel i<i a laigc marblo niomnrn st, ^’on- 
taiaing two cnigH‘S of the persons intcind; the male on<‘ in '«c- 
iiiour. and the femntf* in the df»*ss of f'inrles the tines 

^riif; lignres of and tlirco girli are repres^'Hled kne« l»n^- 

#»l tl)e plinth. Thp following: hwciiplion sl4ews to wiio-e mtunuy 
k»id b} whom It erected : 

♦ ' 

f The liglit wor4fipful Sm EnwivRU Lfavvs, utc of 
the Vane, ln'the»toiinty of (ilainoigiUi, Knt* oneoi the 
g'»ntiomcn of the p/ivy cbsmbcr to Prince Hi'mv, 

V King Chalc%; and of the right benonrabje Atu» La'lv 
}*caiichamp, daughter of Bpbctt^» Eail of Doisct, h} 
the Lady Margaiet Ilow^rd^ soI| daughter of ^riiom.is, 

JDukre of Norfolk. living four lonncs EdV^ard, 

-Ricliard, WiJHnm, ^xidllobert, and one daitghter, Ann 
Lewys. He departed 10th Octobcir»^l630. ' In meinoiy 
of whom his mourttful lady erecte* ifiis momimcut for 
him and herself, who died 23th Septembef, 

3 ^ ^ 

Siucc CluMlrtp nr« (be earner vtoiic, 

" Where ftiatfia|:c, buUfoo tfa^bside^lueet 
Wliiht they fUfsWe, ow Uveii^bafl have 
• - VnoirreCord, in (hem otfritioxtutpent* 

) 

'ihw church, according to Tanner, W(u ancUmlly a prebend of 
th# abbey of KiimtfCj in *• bceu 

worth 
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^mtli one liimdrcd maiks ^lul npwanlb ptr annum* Miliiainui 
KtMini'fon uho probably Imilt the ^;reatcr pait of the pirsent tir 
ture, founded thcieiu to the hoi^our of the Blessed ^ ht 
Killian no and All SainW, ajai^e cbauatry or rolles^e of- a d^aii 
and IwcUo muiisteis^ wlareof paijt prtbendazlc^, a^ut liio 
\fiii I3J7. Tlies.e were aftelwards^ at the deeire of Ihc Black 
I'jince, (h<nii;(d inro a reformed soit of frierfiof the orJei of SU 
Aiishn, ctllid Bonhonimes, who were eeltlcd here under the 
fM\ a nine 'll of a rector, A, I)*133S. It^Mj^early vcvoauc< al the 
suppHssiou amounted to 442k 9s. 7d. ob. Dugdale ;-^aud *yilk 
liis. uJ. oh. Speed. The site was granted to Sir Thonns Sc\- 
moiir, J53 llcnij VilL and to William Paulett, Lord M. John, 
3 Ldwaid 

» * 

V i!4*iAM i>i. Kddij^CiTon, Bt'^liop of Winchester, as his name 
'implies A native of this* village. The exact period of hw 
hrth is unknown, as is likewise th4 condition of his^ parents, nor 
indeed is any thing further recorded of bis early life, except that 
he was educated at Oxford, and was a piofiefeut in the sclndastic 
loanung and knowledge of his agtJ. He was a great favuaute 
with Edward the Third, tluongh whoso influence he was i‘lectr«i 
to the bichopYicof Wiuclicster; and who hdd his political talents 
in such high cstiinution that he confetred upon him the iniportant 
otfue of liurd High Treasurer of £n|land. In that difficult post 
he conducted himself With ability, aad is only accused of 
diminishing the Weight of Some ottho sipallerooins then cm rent, 
hy which means. ** the pric? of tabour,* and of every other /inin- 
inodity w^iis much iiicreaaeil in nominal vtilue,*'t An acrusatioiij 
says M'llncr, which ^ argues an ignoraiiccoT Ihu priiiciphs of 
fiuaiici . The dcprcciaHmi of the sj[>eeie was in the first instance 
a btnchi to government, which ihiio]oornms4xpimces oftbe war 
pjohably rcnilcicd unavoidable;' but it/thc second plittce, tbelesr 
semiiug of its real, could 'not faUto aflti^t iia nominal valu^ uimI 

2 G 4 * . * tiius 

. * Notltia ^tottasti^^a,,Wlt^b,re- 
t (»4»tfyirii« do Pc4ittbhu9», p. se0k 
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lluis produce the consoipicnce complainoct of.” In 
'when the King instituted the Older of the (larter, KdJ.ins>ton was 
appointctt King’s ps^late, or diaucf Upr of the Order, wlii< h 
honour to descend to hi^ euccedsors in the hisliopiic. Itr 
ho vm promoted to^ the rank of Lord Chaucellor, and 
about nftio years aftei'wards eketed to tho lut;hest dignity in 
the Eaghbh ehun^h^ the meimpoUts^n see of Cantcibury. I'iirs 
'picferment,*however, be declined to accept; some say on ac- 
<;oiint of his advaneedj|^ ; while others attribute his refusal to 
a motive of avarice^ pMttiog into his mouth the following ex- 
pression : ** Thoi%h Canterbury the higher rack, \tl Win- 
chester is* the nclui manger.” f. Bat that no such fetliug as 
ayjuico cun have operated on Edilmgtoii^sj^ooduct is pioied by 
his uniMm and aiknowledgeJ liheruHty.'^ Besides erecting and 
endowing the hou^o of Bonhommes already mentioned, he was a 
gregt beuafactor to tiuiny other teligions insiUottous; paUiui- 
larly to hie eathednit church, where, to use tiic wotds of Dr. 
Milucr, hi$ memory ba*^ not obtain^, that consideintion lo 
wliich it is entitled. 'Fhe Uci U, he actually beg^n the gicnt 
work of rebuilding the the whole credit of which is ascribed 
to his successor ^ an^ he provided a coualderable sum for cai- 
f\ ing iLon after his dcatbr Honied at the latter end of the year 

and was buried 10 thmoaihedraU whcrc'bis cbaunU7 tomb* 

epitaph are Jstilt to be seen/* t 

BaAtTOK CApTta 'is a strong cn tretichment, occop> rng a pomt* 
of land projecting towat^ the Qorlfa-wei>rt, at tNi distance of about 
two miles from the Tillago of IJddihgtom It of an isrcgnlar 
form, Imm^uilngf the bf' tim hs happens in most of oun 
tiill fiortresses* Ou trherw a||^acb is easy it is 
^defended by doable filMiliCinillT The latter 

appeww like w detected esmp rbttt;on its Atbcf* sides, which are 
naturattj ptotedod of the ground, iv 

, ♦ in^Wryof WJnehmitfir, Vot L 4fi. * 

t 'Codwin* Vbi. «nwr*. If o/ Wttchftstcr^ Vat L p. 
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las only a ditch and \aHnm; and at one spot has no aitt- 
^icial dtfeuco. This encampment has two entrances into i(s area, 
holh of which are deieudrd by rtedoubia* The carcnit of the outtr 
valium mciisnrea 1*510 yards j and the greatest beiglit of tim rau^- 
paits is ilmty-si\ feet The urea within the ditch contains 
<>bovc twcnty-thirc acres. Within it ts a raii^ed mound/ or bai« 
TOW, which, on being opci\^'d,» found to contain soahc black 
ashes, bones, and f ottery* On one side of the section made inU 
il, was discovered a )>ile of ^pebbles, wbitb had been esidentiy 
formed by the luiud of art. Several gaorns, er unllstoncs, have 
4i]so been found wHhin the area of this entrcuci|aiont; and in a 
^(dd to the north of it much Roman |iotlery and many coim^ hiiie 
bee n dug op. 

Kxtciioi to the rampart, on the fiont West declivity of the inll 
IS the figure of a White /fow. Out from the stuface in a walk* 
lug attitude. This curious* momtineat measures hom the hoot to 
the fip^of the ear one bund^ lect high, and one hundred feet in 
Icnr^th, from the ear to the end uf tile tall. According la Gough 
tt in dll uudoubttid meiinorial of the battle of Bddmgtou; but Mr. 
Wisi , in his dissertation on ttrr White Uorso of fierkl$hn<), assurer 

that ihib dt Bratton is«o/ modern couotrtrction and tflit U wjh 
made within the meinoty of pervona' living at ttie Itme he visit< d 
it, in 174 i. hy tlmiabshiiimh!l whOfi*tituted a level, 

or festival thereupon, v* * ' * 

This part of the tcomity; is generally (^opposed to base been 
the Mcne of the hptlje of oblauied a 

most signal victory over the loanee, and forem them 4o ji»ue for 
peace. The clren^sUnusea al^pding^thls c^ntoN^ ar^ ^ven to 
the following h| the ^ 

Saxon raouarck>***^<< |(i 

. King Alfred, wfth a few assh^t ^;,, ijt )& it.place 
which m called constantly 

harassed the {Dpgatm jHtacM* Ah length, in the seventh 

.3 <St«* . week 

^ 0 A^belncy yu^Vo)vXlTI* 
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week after Easter, he set oat to /EghrfghCs S^onc, whidi ifi on 
tlifi eastern sije of S^hcDOd Farest^ in the liathi lan^aiagc, 
MoS’fa Silva;** aud iti tiro 5^ Goitmaar/* aacl Ihero 

flucked tO’ hljn ail llie inliaMtents of SoiSiersotshire, ami of WiU.. 
ihire, and aU W ila^jisiisre^ who had aot sailed 

he} on J the Bf fcat^of ^ And whipn they beheld 

their king/ lWy vory ^natjii^ally receive^ him with great tribula- 
tions, aawej^Jrom Ut* gm with infinite j6y, 

and. tiietc /or inoriiiiig the king 

moved »jils camp, ^ftme to latrpta^ wtacli is <^kllcd /F^g/ca, 
jmd there also euc^mp^ for next morning moved 

forwa^ to a ’fikcc called JEhmidunj ^ where hfe attacked the 
whole army of the, Daa^^wiih a\ compact j>balai^x, ami after a 
Jong iiul obstinate co^batj •a complete victory over 

themi roaletl them with Vij|inghterj^ and puiNued the 

to their entrea^«^cd i^inp^ one to the 

swonl . who^iie over^ All ibat fio ^foand wilhojifc the en- 
trenchmeiit he aeked^ men, hors<^> and f^Ule, but instaiUly 
pul Uic to deatii; iaad at the entrances of the 

entrenchment iwitiraU^ a^d/wben lie* had remained 

tlicre foi|^een days, t}i;pagiti4y pln^ht^d Vttti cold ;aud hunger, 

and broken with apd,j^lstraciio^/ and 

offered, to ‘^ve . tins ..Jkiugj whif hostages' ho » pleased without cx- 

. fieletbraled battle, 

^ li^c^jiyectiicss and sutlicu- 

lifiijr.it is d<rat)f^.ijl^^^8^,<^ro^Tated4^.all 

of googrlmiii'cd^i^^y opi- 

'tiKrtiK precise 


that it 


rW;|H 

:;l}.;y,^^sjl»W,; 





^,;^0|ise(|ueutiy as 
ai 

■■ ^11 .^ow iw; 

'if ' ' ' 

1 «g6^ta[ identifying Etldin- 
dim 
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with hear ’ Brattim Cftis tie, and conceiv-e the 

laltcjr tn have been tiK\ tartreii^'to wbieh tlic Uuiics retired idler 
the hatllq. The' same aii: aly$ ithe ^QUmenta ef Sir iftidiard 
H«>are, wh# %iTicr consuiers , is syupuimoua 'Vith 'day- 
IliU, as do Camden and GoagU]; litt Gibsou Refers to fix it at 
^Vt aibnry-Lei^' h^ a aniall vilKi^^e abtotit a mite to the south of the 
town of Wosthury^ Mlloer/iO Int history of Wihehestor, places 
tlic scene of actioiv*at HVdJiogto|| to the fioundaway-r 

hill, and supposes Oli^bbiOagi^^C^ siluatfid in the road be- 
Iwecn Calno and Marl borotigh^. to have Seen th|» entrenchment to 
which tbc Danes fled afteAbeir defeat;' hi his Magna 
Dritanhia/ on the au^harity bfitor. Beke^ one of the professors iu 
tlse'^uriiversily of Oxford, removes the ^jeene of tlie battle fjoni 
Wiltshire enthely/ and mahitaiiis that ft ought to be fixed at 
llcddingtoii, near Hnrigcrfdrdj' Jo B|erki|Iifre. Whitaker, dissciiU 
iagfrom all these it vfas Youglit in the 

licinily of Yattbn, m lioobserV'es, the 

slaughtcV of tile ^ipifiee js still i^mt^eniorateil in tlio yfoti Sliittgh* 
ia^fbhdf thb name of iljaVticni^ the river Avon, ' This 

able writer adds, itmt lirghley (^>omon'ihay be properly recog* 
nized as the jEggl^ of AiW^ nndUieir qnerk^ where’ was' 
the fortress to which the routed Bauc^ iiedf It was undoubt* 


ediy that double eptreiieWe^ b Bfiry 

K'nie and North ' 

To enter into ,a disciissibit relative to tli0^in^rits*bf the^c ]^evc* 
ral opiuious would oec^ty will with 

propriety ftdrait/^^/W^ biiiptycs/tboreforb, with eb* 

scrviugy. ^at Jiot^fim^ndibg^ wi^th' wiiich 

appear to^us 
Icariied Baronob 'c^;' 


learned Baronob so; af^ 

* • -v ■' \ 

which dekfk 
i^'Hy tlte steeho of 




was 
to whicli 
■ 'Dane*. 


■ ...- . Y>’- 

Magna iSrlrwnia, ,yyK5i ; p " t LUfc'b'P S. Njfeot, p, *269* 



unsirijitifx, 

' " _ , f 

Dane^ pursued* Jtllerr llie defeated turmy wast have ncluafly 
advat^ced during' the piiira^t ^lilea on the ve^y lioc of 

marc^- of itheir victoi^v^a^?S^V^ between. 

CJay-hill %h4 anpp^ie «i}ch a circaniataiice ap* ^ 

pea3ra1mpr^Me4^d to tbe t»oal tables of warriors. 

We cannat the fort to 

whieJ^ the J^hca rettre^^Oftelr 4li6 0;Citioit> 'bqt at pites^Dl we arc 
iratberindindfl^ l^ acenrred either 

at Slaughtenfor4^:at^^)'bEil^^^;i^^ aS Dr. Blilncr- 

augg^ats. Etli^Wer^j.^ hislo$^^ minuates disiioelly 

that it tooK place j(fil:^&at towii the Danes 
had th^tf ^iatn force aM hea^^u^rtoi^^Aitml there wo have jid ; 
dodbi^ Alfred Jiopcd to aqipHsd. In thateii^ccti ^however, 

he was ^vid^tV'diaappolAtod*,]^^ them ready to receive 

hi!i at £tli«a«it, .^Jteiher (rom Chip- 

, -■ ^ ‘ • 

* <T' '- .'* ^*''' ^ i 

■WES'rBj^Tf.v- 
^ „' 4 ,v,' >.;• ; vf . y V ■ -.v. „ . . , . 

‘,Thj%towa iA.^tiil^tSi^'th^J^gdred *iiB> pWa name, at the 

Jtatai^cc of jjrpijj Salkbary. 

, and ninety . . It, is of considet' 

;«rthprs,^ npon the 
origin. 
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'VVoslbnry bnds two mcmbera to Parltamoiit^ and lus done so ^ 
rei^iilail) the :27th jear ot Henry VI, who nmewed iU 
chniter of inrorporaiion, mi beatowc^d upon it the additional 
of hcinj* icpresented in Iho nationn^ rouiKits. The, 
I i«>ht of election, io thjie botottgh, ts ofn Mty pccnIiV nature, 
being ut every tenant of bn»gtign teannciit’i ia fcCj» for lues or 
foi niiiet\*nino ytais^ detumitiahte on or by copy of cqulI*, 
loll pa> ing ti biirgsige rent of ycarlj, bc^ng 

ii sNltiit %\ithitt the boronghi ^nd ijot rer^ivm^ Tbew> am , 
tiiicc hinds of Iwgage hold^, vii^w fiTchold, eopjbold, and lerte- , 
hold, in some pi ices the piri^ptintpr of th^ bui;^aire«bo)(I only has 
i\ r^dit to voh ; ui othei^ ii in in tiw tenant^ oi occupier tif suih 
pt tcinne so WiA fhe same perptexilie^ and donbls vsbich nriso 
to tin iignt of \oh*ng:, in 5<nt and lot* or corporation bojouglis, 
liappc n ! >0 m pi ioe> of tbW dtwiplioii/^ * The gicr^lct* pait of 
tlioc hnu; u mu' s, which a»c twoiily^oUT in nombi r, wiferc held , 
held by the hie E\ul of Abingdon; and the Beilie Ctniily were 
ronlinualty retuiotd from I7Q7 la 1763. J^ir WiHiaoi BlaiA* 
ptouo sat for tbis borough* in 1766 ; SamWl EstwicL, Esci- from 
1779 to 1790. Sir Henry Mildntay* am! Ceoiijo EUi>, E4,q. 
1796. It is now represeOUd by B. UaU,£s({. and B. Shaw, Esq. 
The ntajor is the returning n®cor» 

Westbiiry cnnsists. pnnofpatty of o4o aUcot, rimning 
iicmly ill a dircciioq hofth and aonib. According toyie popula- 
tion uluins of 18 H mmtalit hogikei., and 1700 inbabilantn, 
who arc clucfly engaged in llm of woollens. Tho 

inarkct-day ln,re H Friday, wWy ; an4 the fairs me on the fiist 
Fnday in JLent^ and op l^hitgutaday, tiben ib nmllya. 
large supply of raltlg, horses^ sheeps pigi?, pita4so,^ &c. Thai 
boroiigU and limil|!o4 ^ W^rthofy fei^a bidy ^ f of 

former a is ihb nultydr, inifoyshibor, abnuaily ; 

and for the falter^ otfcaln’J&y bs* thkv«l#»aiid^nf -tW^wd of the 
jtfanor, ai wltioh twd tiigh s^t^iriog 

the public peace. ^ » 

Tilt 


* ll|srtWy of Bo^ , 



45S ^ wiLxs^'nK,' 

'Tlic'miK\public h^ililings ]\\ this town which (iemaiui the no- 
tice of the tepographor;. Ibe 'fown-TIail and the Chnrcii, The 

.^Srst IS ii cogveni/int jij Vlifi'tl Ihc borough courts are held, 

is sitoaieitf hW lh<? ofthe hfWiiP^ 4ud’i:i also appropriated 

in part \ ‘ ' 

Tltepftr/rijA is a large aiifsiefit struelure of stohe^ with a tower 
in Iho rahWIy; and a fine ifpaoions whitlow at the west end. In 
this^cliurcH arc sevf rat nibirtuufiHtat 'erections in honour of per- 
scons of cotisiderahio note. In; south liiuisept is an ancient 
tomh, with two rci^un^hcnt figures therqon, which commemorate* 
Jame», Lm d i^aj, of Madhorough, who died March IHth, 
Here uJ.st/ a irnc marble monument to the memory of 
UVfimn Phipp^'f Ksq. of IJev'wood, fnrniuly gtAonior of Bom- 
hxi, whowve dentil occurred iu August, 17 18, Ti is adorned with 
s. w^dl bust of the doceae^cd by Kobut Tailor. In 

i Gottgh’ij sepwlclu-al ihorturnoitts, Vol. II. p. ICo, U an entry, by 
whifh lt appears that ** i'ir ^testhury^ one oi the jus- 

tices o( the €<mmidirptes,. byAVill dat^^ i‘3th ^November, 1448, 
proved '4ih Jajiuary, ^1440/ hoqiifeatKcd his body 4o be buricid in* 
the chu^li of "All ^ntJ^ ai^ Westbory, iiiSarum diocese, in a 
cMuiii new chapel TO the iiorlh isjdc of the said church lately 
built and foOfttol by father J^ohn aud himself, near tlic inner 
wnU and r a‘gla-/.4?d wimtb'v/' * -» 

l^ryau omrncbt mehebant and TOtfior, was born 

iu this Iowa I7<f3, "life fetbe^; wl)o inherited a small 

property itt' the vfcirtUy; died in 1736, leaving ^ widow in dis- 
tressing oircoWstTOCea, with of whom was 

• the oldest . hovvo Mrs^ Edwards had two ^opulent 

brothers ift tW Iiidles> on© df whom iobfc the family tinder 

Jih/ininoaidialO in par- 

^or^ibgl^ stmt to 
‘ tnUinAte know- 

to'a gbod Ubi^V 

*■" V-' * r V - -t ^ ^ , 

f ^ .sntieoccbaiQt of lUf? u'olitcitiwi;>ide.p, ' * 
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f acquired ’ll»rtt pr.ssion for 4U‘ralurft which aflcrwanls ren* 
dtitd him so (Vuslnviuisheci in Jn'ifSl) his youttgennicle 

rici\ii!i^ lal:cu up his rcsidcljx^ui look Etiwaiys to ii\o 

>vith him for about six Wwn. sent hixo out )U> his pa^ 

trou ill Juiriaica, whicli prairt:i} the* most forty liiCU occurrence of 
his life. Mr. Bay!y, for that was the. uawc of his uncle, ohserv- 
iii.i> iiis rhiiijl for hooks, placed him soon after his arrivvl in tins 
V/cst Injicsj under the ^tuHion of w^Ui the view of 

enahliri^ iiim to atvjuire a ..competent JtnowledgC of tlie Icrrncd 
lixn;;uagos. In lhe.sCi however, a$r |ie, informs us himself/ lie 
never ohlainctl any great proffcienicy^^ hot ns Mr. Tcale was a 
man of real genius and very, ex tensive information, ho contributed 
mncli to Edwards’s improvement in tas^e and, literary composition, 
Oi'i’ing this period he wrote, many poems atitt csskyis for the colov 
ilin! Ijrwspape!,-:. 

Mr. Ba\Iy lia\in« died a batcholor .^melime ^out the ycaff 
1770, youyg Edwards was'-left heir to aH fiis property amlhusU 
ness. In ]773 he sujp’ccedcch.to the; rsi:rge prupqrly of a Sir, 
llurnc, and const quently hecame one of ,3lW most opulent men m 
Jamaica. Soon alter this -event ho returimd, to Englui^d.; hut 
does not seem to have fixed residence her#^ permancnlly, lift 

.some years afterwiirds. hi was elfCled member for tint 

liorough of Giarnpoiind, in Cohmall, which ho continued loreprc-* 
St Jit in parliiiihent till which happened at Jiis house i« 

the iViljgou, nepr Spntlmmptf»%* July Jfith, , 

Mr. Edwards first aWtacled., the ^notice of the pnbllc-ns an. 
anihor in 17 ^ 4 ^ hy the , pttljBcaUon a, .pamphlet ehtitM. 

Thoughts on tlu^ proceedings of gpvermwieut mpecting tlie, 
trade of^tl>e M'est India Isolds th^:Vn of Anie^ 

rica.'' Thi^ vva^ folldw^d hy X a; 

free conference >i3t\vepn tbf^ J^anmi 

Imid on the of 176})^ IV il- . 

herf^^cc’s pyqpoi^itiQu^gj h the 

blrtve Iriwie?^ JBut Jus uipisrt 

liistorv^ civil and cammt^m! of tW BritisH .colouiea in t\e 



W«t Iiiaia,” pnbli^lierf w tiim T<Sk 4 to. ITsS. It a Wrk of 
genuine tBen\, w«i sothority, parlieillarly in the 

ceffltnett 4 ial,|iat^, J^taTtls.^Wii(f>ea fiis last work, 

« The pr#c^ins«'-irf? »®8k'roMy of Jamaica, in 

regard tu hegJwA.fN' jt^ aft these; works t!^ siyfc of 

elegant|i ,aiKi many of the remarks 
are.pecttfc^rly yaloaMe,<,as^ ktng, |)te- rCiiSott of iong' cxperkiice 
wd.oWr>,atn^.* ’ -- • . , 

. -■■■ V . , . ■ .■5.. ...,■ 

, Pan.nt'VTfTnsj^^ a writei;.rf.,cpnMdwA!,Ip dislinctioif 

itt the ia^ceirtaryi ufa» |{lpe.^^jp,^1^ where hi» 

Mhef earned on sn J^imi 'dyer. TU',* period of hia 

feirth is.not menfiohfdf. rhi^ wp find that in early life he was ti^i. 
prenliced to a eoujifiry »hoft";}t|^er,.,fcid was in his twenJir th year 
before he had an 0p|WtpHj:.; pf gcnuiring even themdiments of 
'«lpca^. If^li^.Jiotrcvpr, becarop a pnpij to Mr. iflilttcr.who 
.a setm^at and .^4® sneh rapid prol 

gireMj^bjp^,||udie8,,^hai'he,^ pjotnk'r of Trinity , 

about a year 

apd Mr. Mil- 

Bw’it bt«!4hcf ia palil in J^ve atlaincd 

pjofi#oey About this 
#n« edilipu of “The table 

s^we gi^iH 
6f sous 


CerKs, wto plains ^ 



wtvtmtwe: ^ 

mlsimdmtattding tbe p^rlfes w it never made 

it£t appearance. ^ 

Shortly after the foijare un^ttakitig P‘r; Withefs left 

Cambridge, and repaired tO'X^tidti^^^here he opened 
in St Mary Axe ; and in the ycar aacccfMling'obtafiled tlie lec-* 
tureship ^»f St Ciement-a, IJast Cheap. In ITSS, he reifided at; 
Paddington; » and was preachpf>: et' reader, at Bentinck Chapet 
About the same period lie began his lilmry career, by the pub** 
lication of a Metier t0 the Hev* Sajamel Dennis, D. U, Vice* 
Chancellor of 0:x ford, itttepiy to h ietter signed VIndex.** Con- 
ceiving that Jotter to have liceA dii4^d1tigaiust'his own charae- 
ler, he endeavoured to Vindicate hiittscrf^ frohi the charge of i^^no- 
ranee and melhodlsm, which il Contained, and boldly challenged 
any member of the iruiversity of Oiford to a trial of skill in the* 
Greek language, * Tills pampMet is thus cimracterised iu the* 
Monthly Review for 178ft: We liave not fefciy perused a bet* 
ter. written pet^fotm^ned. TWJangnagO w spirited and efo^ni: 
The sentiments are caiidid/iitelral,;ahd1^o^^^ ami 

tlie whole bespeaks the writer agentiemati ami a scholar/^ In, 
1787, he published a pkmphlet of a Ubelt^us haturef, uafler the 
title of Cassmdm ;*^ ^^i fe I7j^,;;prclduoed*h{s ** Arisiar^ 
chm, or the Priaciplc^^Cotl^Wftioh.T which is undoubtedly 
tlie most valuable of all Iris performances#^ anti iaay justly eniiilo^ 
him to rank' mnong the rifsVrif mir phi^hphfeat plulologlto. riT ' 
second edificb^ of this W aflerwar^ printed (undated, Svo.jt 

in SI. my It -is/noi^ 

before nbjf fw cOntrasfil% tlife 

eleganVp^pinnouH, ^aed 

v/titerv with the : vnlgaT whi^ fce: appiears;* The 

^me'year,- ".Chelsei^ 

•' It 11 the Vf.^‘ cditLoo of 

^bilged fdrony ittforr&ation lendilig to tlMCidstc the ^r bbatacteriaethw 
«Ui«r, aUdremd J. BiUlifriiTiliUtolk 

a '-'Si V- '' • ' 
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lie slgriaIl7cJ himself by writing seveMl pamphlets on the 
subject of the King’s nuilspf^itiOTi; the Regency, and tlie 
mppased mafrimoiiml con^reietjoii* Wwccti the; Piiucc of \^alcs 
nird Mrsv Fitzherljcrt. Sorii^-^'^iprtsstdhs in iKcjJc pamphlets 
being csnstrixeil as libellords; hc was pvoseculerf m the cofirt of 
Kiug*s Beuchy and cojavictsid of the charge made against Iiim."*" 
Wheii btought up to receive judgment his conduct wis imliscicef^ 
in^the extreme, and tended; hi no staatt degree to heighten his 
punishment^ which was, thaj; he should pUy a fine'of dOl. and be 
impfiswied in* Newgate for the spacr of twelve calendar months, 
where he died in coifsfcf|iiciM of' a fbVer caught by overheating 
tkimself at a game of fives'. This event tooly place iiijfuly, 1700, 
*>!ieu he was bsided at Chelsea, near London. f 

Weslbnrv was ^lUck'iUly the lordship a;ul estate of. the family 
of the Maud iii.tt*, some of whcrfi Were men of cmiucncO in 
^^.nmty,. hut it'Was f«i;feltdf’to in consequence of Xhn% 

frms. 3Ja^clujt'J^diu^g itt rchclliprf. with Thomas, Earl of Lumsus' 
ter^ agei««t Edward the- Second.. Hi&hciva however, recovered 
it to the succeeding reign; and held it till^ i>y the failure of heirs 
fell to Sir Richar^ Mam*, who poi^sesscd it, in , tlic 
reign of the Fourth. ^ HpXv long the descendants of tliat 

Kplght contiauei to cjfjoy ft uncertain, but in the time* of 
.Heoty the Eiglilh wp find it had passed into the possesion of 
Thoift^s Lord Monnfjoy j J aii4^ 4 u ihp ^ cenlury it was fuo, i 
property of the Earl of / . . < \ y 






LnoH, corrtinoiily jcallwl fVtsthimj-Lcigh, is a small village 
sUtmlecl about u mile to tlje south of Westbury. It 5s suppo^ml 
by Gibson and othci’s, as already uieutlpped, toflelbe place desi^ 
iiated ill Asser by the word Sgglesii^ .where King AifiXid encamped 
on the night previous to the battle of EUiandun. ^ Adjoining to it 
is a field called Court-field, and also a garden still siTitounded by 
a moat ; which are iradiiioually^said to eommeroorate tlie existence* 

a Saxon palace. . Tlie manor of Ix*igb in the reign of Edward 
the Third, formed part of the estate of Reginald, Lord C'obba<ft„ 
of Stereborougli ; hut seems, to have beea alienated from hiia^ 
foon -after to some of the family of Molins;^ for Joan, the widow 
of Sir JolmMolins, marrying Michael, I^rd Poynings, carried it^ 
into his fiimily fur her life: Tins township has lately iiftleased ^ 
greatly .both in extent aoid population. According to the parlia- 
mentary returns of 1811, it contains 2S6 Ifonses and Li-37 iiH 
hiihUants, who arc mostly engaged in the woollen and silk 
trade. 

Brook, or BaoKE-HALt,, lying about two miW westward* 
from WestbuiT,, was anciently the seat of Sir Robert Willoughby, ; 
created Lord Brooke,, iu the reigu of Henry the Seventh * Le- 
. , ‘ ^ land 

f 

»n<l discreet person should be foqnd out and chosen to edify the youlti of this 
parish, M'hti two lecturei, the first of winch to be every day ia the 
ordained for the entechising of children, Umtthey might perfectly midcrstnhd 
ihcir baptuttial Vaw, and how to pray in the Ave Mary and ^ter osier; 
how onr Loyd is tp be- boriour^d and how the ten cominamlitientii are lo^t 
kept, and ofieu oppose them to know their Improvepiejit". The to be; 
in the afteradpn, on Mtinday, Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday,, every week,., 
for all that will come to declare thfi dittigs' of subjecti to tijeir King and 
:^tagistrates, not only far, feat, hut coiw<iie||Ce sale, ytkk scripinrea yonsona^ 
to them, and for increpaiion of vice, whh proper lex^ of^Scriptnre ; for the 
perforirmnce^of both which h& ordered th§t the .f^df^9hr{nld.hav^ twenty, 
maria by the year.'^ -v “ ' v, 

, ♦ Sir R ofiert Willpnghby; TUptd Brohke, Was soil to Sir, Rpbert, Wdloughby, 
cf Kruab|-». and succeeded to thjem|or aud scat yf Sfoo^/lXi»|J, in njjht \,f 
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. .tei meStlorvs it iji thes^ tcrra^^ T'rmtt Stepk-As^cTietott 
^ Bt^ke Haute about a.^^o by wooily jfrouncl. There wa* 
if aancie^t tifee au wficore Bfwkc HaJt is novr, 

c and part bf it yet AppeaHtf)i|| 4fl the; ucj^p bw Jtdy n^o tl»^.t ie there 
ia of <Jrccty3f)g*c of the Lord Steward, uuto Kynge ^Henry 
the VIL'''1Phe\Wyndowea.xhc ftdl <^f RmMers, Peradventure 
it was hierbadj^e or t<?keri of iti^e Amiralitye.. Th^rO js a fayro 
. jaike but no ^^rcat 'la?.i;e tlivoge. ti be a great^ nombar.of 
very fayre aud fyuc grcyuid okes apt lb selc howMes/J^ 

At ColI.^TC>?^ sjlaated ah^at five wiles eastwards fibm West-^ 
bury, beUvcf n tlio villages of Eddington Onif Siokr^ i» a band$<?«i# 
ecut^likongiiijg to Mrs. Long, widow of the late WilHaai f/oug, 
Estj/ j^^eady tneiitioiied its having bect.Lmied io the church of 
Eddiugioiw “ ‘ ^ . 

* Mrs; IVlAftY DEWiNt, wl& of Dr. Patrick Delaney,^ the friend 
of Swift> was a uative of this place, whore her father Bernard 
Granville^ £$i^* hroilier.to George jQraavilJe, Lord liunsdown, 
had a small, couutry house. ^ She boru May Idtb, 1700, and 
aa^may ho supposed from the rank, of her family ahd comneotioim, 

received 


IfSl^randmoOicr, beire»of Sir .TfUm ci^eyijey, of ihU 

Ij^Qse. ile wtis raised to Uic j»«cfa«c fX!» a rewArU for itgCiM licrvipe* 
hotli by sea and iantj, and hi^hl for mtniy 0^ odlcc oi' Lord 

' High Adiohal of ^n^Iujid. lie died ia„lSkOV., oiid k'^ fur la)| Roherfi 
\ViIIovfii>by,rLof4 Lraoka^ who hoviug lastfifjied phxibeth, dau^der «r >slr 
Richard of ' bad by bWiW ttwabr of^^^atjylpnij/i 

Cddrt iiyjV'ttf«fickvbjVc, ’wWrt^^hc hb 9eni, and ay^tfiai’d tb? ®# Ldrd 
, Broj^ke ^ l^«aifcb^iji'V Court.. imbtciW iflt tbreo d^^gkerst, tjka 
of Grcvilc, iUrf 

Brooic V CbHms'a Pi^cag^. o f 

. S^^arid, by Sir ' 

. :>-■'■*' . extraotrej^'^ but 

^e i^ieu^lp'pf Swi(l,,Whigb 
l^uia»roua^d |aa«=- 
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received a liberal education. At the UG:e of seventeen she mar- 
ried, Alexander Peiidarves, Esq. ; on the death of whom, in 
17*i4, she quitted Ihe' country, and fixed her residence in llie 
metropolis,* where she became acquainted with the celebrated 
Dean Swift, and kept up a regular correspondence with him 
during several years. Mrs. Pendarves married her second hus- 
band, Dr. Delaney, in 1743. This seeins to have been a much 
happier union tlnui the firsli', though chequered by anxiety for 
the fate of a tedious lawsuit, in which the Doctor’s character was 
deeply involved, hut it eventually clearcil by a decision 
of the House of Peers. Dr. Delaney died in 17G8, after which 
his widow chielly resided with the Dutchess Dowager of Portland 
at Bulslrode. In 1782 she lost her sight, but reUiiiicd the full 
possession of all her other faculties^tili tier <leath, which hap- 
pened May lOtli, 1788, when she was buried in St. James’s: 
Church, Westrainster, where a monument was erected to her 
memory. 

Mrs. Delaney is described by her bmgrapliers as being emi- 
nently skilled in painting, embroidery, and sbedl work. But 
what rendered her name remarkable as an iiuintciir artist, was 
her invention, at the age of seventy, ot the art of pnprr Momie, 
as it has been called, with which material, says Walpole, she 
executed, within twenty of, a thousand various dowers and dow- 
ering shrubs, with a precision and truth unparalleled.”* Mrs. 
Voi.. XV.— A/«rc7<, 1814. 2 II Delaiuy 

* Mr. Gilpin, wlici) ho viMted Bubtrodn in iTTo, \rvs. Oc- 

Jancy’s Herbal, of>vl)ichhe observes, " she h.jrs executed a great nnmbct^i' 
]>lants und flowers both natives and o.^olie^. not only with exact delinenlioii, 
and almost in their full lustre gl colour, hut in great tasto, and, what Is the 
most extraordinary, her only materials are bits of papijr of diifeyent colours. 
Jn the progress of her work she palls the flower in pieces ; cxiuiunes anat-;- 
mically the structure of its leaves, stems, and buds, mid lutvjnj' cut her 
papers to the shape of the several parts, she puts them together, giving thon^ 
a richness and consistence by laying one piece over another, nr.d often n 
transparent piece over part of a shade which softens it. Very rarely she gives 
Any colour with a brush. 3ho pastes them as she worki^ upon a black ground, 

which 
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Dclaiicy was likewise a poet of no mean talent^ and is supposed 
to have considerably assisted her husbinid in some of Ins literary 
productions. In the eightieth year of her age, slic wrote aud 
prefixed the following lines to the first volume of l>or Flora, or 
Herbal ; - 

" Hiiii tojhe liappy hour when fancy Icil 
perisive mind the flowery path to tread, 

And gave me einuiaUoii to presume 
Witli timid art, to trace lair nature’s bloom ; 

To vijL’w with awe the gieat crenfirc power 
'I’iiat shines coiifc'l in the minutest flower : 

With wonder to pursue the gloiioos line. 

And gratefully adore the hand divine.’** 

HuYWooD-JIousE, sitimted about two miles due north from 
*W€Stbury, was built in the reigu of King James I. by Jamrs, 
Lord Ley, afterwards created Earl of Marlborough. It was long 
possessed by the family of Phipps : but is now the property and 
scat of Ludlow, Esq. Ncjar this mansion is a line mine- 

ral spring, the water of which is said to lie used with success itt 
various chronic complaints; such as scrofula, scurvy, aud afrcc- 
tions of the bowels. 


STEEPLE-ASlITOy 

is a considerable village, situated about three miles south^caKt 
from Trowbridge. Leland mentions it in tlicse terms ; From 
Vies to Steeple i\ssketoii a 6 myles by clmmpaine but frute- 

full 

which at lir^t I ihonght rather injured tliom, as a mividic tint would have 
gi%"en more strength to the shades, but I dbiibi whether it would have an- 
swe/cd in elTcct. I’hcse flowers have both the beauty of painting and the 
e^taclne&s of botany ; and the work, 1 have np doubt, into whatever hands it 
may facreaffef fall, will bq long considered as a great curiosity. 'Observa- 
tipus relating to picturesque beauty in the Highlands gf ScotUiid, Vol. JL 
p. 190. 

• For an ample memoir of this Lady, see " Biographia Britannica,” by 
X)r. Kippis, (fob) where another of her poetical ctfusions, written on the 
gcceslon of bet becoming biind, is inserted/ ' ' • ~ 
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full growndfi and goode woode, plenty, ia soine places. It is a 
praty little market touac^ and hat!) pi-aty buildings. It stauditii 
much by clothiers. There is in it a ycry fayre cbirche buyldid 
ill the mynd of men now lyvinge.*^* The privilege of a market 
was granted by charter in the reign of Edward Ilf. and was 
confirmed in the time of Richard II. who likewise conferred 
privilege of an antiual fair on the 18th of September. The mar- 
ket, however, has been long Sisused ; and the fair, though stijil 
held, is Very inconsiderable. The manufacture of cloth here is 
entirely abandoned, so that agriculture now constitutes the chi^ 
employment of the inhabitants. 

The Church of Steeple Ashton is a very lofty and elegant 
structure, and consists of a nave, chancel, two side ailcs, a north 
and south porch, two sniall chapels, and a large tower at the 
west end. It was built, as appears from an inscription in the 
nave, about 1 480 ; hut the chapels, and part of the east end of the 
chancel, from their dilTorence iji style, seem to be of older date. 
The body of this church and the ailcs are snrmonnlcd by battle* 
ments, and arc decollated with pinnacles rising from buttresses hi 
every third opening. These pinnacles are ornamented with pan- 
elling. Flying buttresses support the nave, the pinnacles qii 
which dilFcd’ in shape from those of the ailcs, Ih.e former bei^ 
square, aud the latter octagonal. Both porches attached to this 
editice fxc large, and particularly that on the south side. The 
tower is high and handsome, aud has a line we.^teru window with 
fivi? rffehly ornamented niches over it. Tlie summit is terminated 
by battlements, with a pinnacle at each anisic. From the testi- 
mony of Leland, and from an iuscriptiou on the tower itself, w'e 
learn that it was /onpovly surmounted by a lofty spire, or steeple, 
^whence ;the village derived the first part pf its name, The 
spired steple, of fltoRC is yery fayre aud highe, and of that it Is- 
called Steple Assbeton.'’*^'^ The jnscriptiou upon the lower ex- 
plains the cUcumstamces attending its destruction. 

2-118 Upon 

,v k ■ 

^ Ijdikera*y> .Vul. yjj/ji. p, t Itinerary, ah! aoprs* 
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Upon this tower was tt famoiis and lofty spirc^ cmitaiiiinq^ iii 
hoiglit above tlie tow^er niuety-Uirec feet, winch a violent stOnii of 
thunder rent and made a great breacli therein July 25, Ui70. 

, The parish willing lo preserve such a noble and complete spire, 
' endeavoured to repair the same by employing able workmen for 
that p?n*pose ; but siicli was the uiicoiiirolahle providence of Al- 
mighty <jod, that when l!ie spire was ‘ almost finished, and the 
workmen labouring thereon, another Ici ril)le storm of thunder and 
lightning happMicd the le5th of October in the same year, which 
threw down the spire, and killed the two workmen lahonring 
thereon, and heat down the top of the tower, great part of the 
body of the church, and part of llie isles ilier(‘of, the reparation 
whertof cost ilu: parishioners, and some well-disposed neigh- 
bours, the jUin of lOOl. and wjis tinished in the year 1075.'^ 

The interior of this church corresponds wilh its exterior in 
style and elegance. I'he Viuiltiiigs of tfie ailcs are covered with a 
profusion of sculptural decorations and tracery work. The roof 
of the nave is also gn>ined, or formed by inteiisccting arches 
richly orriamcnte»l, and resting upon canopied niches, adorned 
with small wliole lengtii figures, llowcrs, Slc. Ju the ailcs the 
niches are large, and rest on enrious grotesfpic half length figures. 
In the windows here is a considerable portion of painted glass in 
good preser\ation. Ten clustered columns separate the ailes from 
Uic body oftho church. Among the monuments is one io^Thomas 
UmincU and another to Johi Smith, Esq. and a third to Mrs, 
Ann Cun/. Against the north wall of the nave is the in-sAiptiou 
above notfcfcd relative to the building of the church. 

This church was founded nulo the honour of Almighty God 
between the years of our liord and 1500. Tlie north lie 
was built at the cost and charge of Robert Lung and Edith his 
wife. The South lie for the most part was built at the cost and 
charge of tlic* parishioners then living.*^ — Lelaiid says ** ][lobert 
Long clothyar, buyWed the Noilh lie. Walter Lucas Clothiar 
buildyd the Sowthe Isle at their proper costas..^^* 

f ‘ . The 

ubi *apra. pt-BL The' worthy and truly respectable Vicar of 
, * , this 
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The parish of Steeple Ashton is divided into five lilhings, 
\iz. Steeple- Ashton, West-Ashtdii, Great- Hinton, Littleton, and 
Semiiigton, or Sevington; at ^hich last place is a church de« 
pendent upon that of Steeple-Ashton. According to the popula- 
tion returns of 1811, the whole 'contains 314 houses, and 1452 
iiihahitants, by far the greater number of whom are engaged in 
agriculture. ^ 

The Manor of this place was some lime in the possession of 
the Beauchamps, Lords St. Amand, as stated hy the author of 
Magna Britannia. Leland says, llie Abbey of Ramesey, in 
Hamptonshire Iv^d both parsonage impropriate, and ihe Imle 
lordsliipo. Sir Thomas Somar hath if now (temp. Hen. Vlll.) of 
tile kyngs almost with the whole hundred of Horwclle, alias 
Wharwelle-dowu, with much fay re woods.*^* In IfilO it was 
among the lands and revenues assigned for the establishment of 
Prince Henry, son to James I.t 
Plot, in his Natural History of Oxfordshire, (p. 327) slates 
there was dug up near Steeple Ashton a privcment, which he 
conceived to he Roman, though differing in its materials ami 
design from the usual pavements of that people. It consisted of 
a matter much softer than marble, cut into small oblong squares, 
of various colours, and set in curious figures. Among the 1‘ossil 
jirodiictious of this parish arc some curious specimens of the 
M (idrqfor/^-stonc :X viii account' of which i» given in Parkinson’s 
** Organic Remains/’ a very curious and interesting work. 

2 H 3 , 4'ROW- 

tbis the 7?f'y. Mr, ITay, has m.imfestcd paiiiciilar and tiuly hmduble 

cure cind aUtiUion in preserving the siabilitj* ai.d Ixviuty of his cliurch. 

* Itinerary nbi supra. 

t Lewis's History of the Isle of Tliairet, p. 31-L ' 
i Two <}H'ciiueii3 of tliis curious lossil, found here, are tnoniioned in Mr 
rarkiuMMi’s work. One of them was presented by M,r. of 

neyteshury, and the other by Mr. Herbert, of Bristol, Tlie former is df- 
scribed as being stellated, and formed of raised undubiiing radii on iu supe- 
xior side, wijilc its inferior side displays a finely rclictthted appearance. 
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iiS( a consiJcrabk market and itiaiiufadtiinng ^ittialed in the 
hundred of Melkshatn^ at the distance of twctlty-eiglii milci^ 
north-west from Salisbury* and iiinety-dght miles west by south 
from London.* Neither the etynolbgy of its name, nor the pe- 
riod of its origiu. can he ascertained With accuracy ; but as it is 
liot mentioned in Domesday Book* we may conclude that it had 
tio existence when that great work was compiled. The first no- 
tii'e of it in history occurs in the reign of King Stephen, about 
the year 1150 when we are informed that Trotvbridgc Castle 

was 

jVom the intersection of minute longitudinal and truncated striae. This 
coralltej tho author remarks* aiFords a curious and highly interesting view of 
the mode of increase peculiar to itself. ** It appears that when an area of 
its curious stellated fabric was completed by tlie labour of its polypean inha- 
bitants* another colony laid the foundation of aiioithcr city on some part of 
the former surface* and thas another and another colony laboured until se- 
Teral areas were formed. Then as the work proceeded the nature of the 
structure became changed ; the labours of cacH colony seem to have been 
protracted, so that the perpendicular fibres were extended in a waving form* 
by which the fossil tbiains somewhat of a loliaceous uppearance/' The 
apecimen of Mr, Herbert differed from the other* and indeed from all other 
inadrepore stones Mr. Parkinson had ever seen. It was divided at certain 
distances by pcipcudicular kniellx, which were, connected not only by short 
and partially disposed transverse plates, but by several scries of larger hori- 
zontal plates passing through the whole substance of the madrepore* and 
connecting the perpendicular iamcllse so firmly as to give the tippcarance in 
acyerftl jmrts as if the perpendicular plates were lied togelhpr'by a slight liga** 
tore.*’ This mudtepore was formed of a spatUose substance* strongly im- 
with iron, which is in fact the case with all ilie madrepores found 
- at Steeple-^ishfoM.— Parliinsonk Organic Remains* yol. II. p. 49 et 6*7 
• Camden says that its proper name is Ttubrid^e, which means a firm and 
trusty bridge. Leland wriiet it Th&ritttgHrulge ; and flcugb* as well as the 
author of Magna Briuimia* TrclMt^. Tltc reason alledg^d for ibe last 
name is* that beside the natural melting of i into u, tUcro is a lything io 
* the liberty an^ parUb called and a large common near it of the same 
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^va$ Dccnpicd b\ tlic pariizans of the Empress Maud^ and be- 
sieged and taken by the usurper; but whether iliere was any 
town at that era does not appear* 

According- to Leland^ the lordship of Trowbridge belonged at an 
early period to the Earls of Sartim; ])ut the assertion seems 
doubtful, as this plafe is not mentioned among the possessions of 
that family in Dugdalo's Baronage. It is more certain, however^ 
tl*at it formed part of the estates of Henry, Duke of Lancaster, 
whose daughter, Blanch, married John of Gaunt, son to Edward 
HI. This celebrated nobleman is traditionally said to liave been 
the founder of Trowbridge Castle; but that must of course 
allude to a rebuilding of it, ami not to the original structure, 
wdiici), we have said above, was erected in tlie lime of Stephen. 
When Lancaster was constituted a county palatine, lliis castle 
and manor, as part of the duke’s property, was recognized in the 
charters as one of the honours attached to it ; an<l larc it is very 
probable that the court of chancery for tlio duchy was held, as 
the rents for the same arc paid at Trowbridge to this day. 

As the entire duchy of Lancaster was vested in the king in 
the reign of Henry VIL this town, as belonging thereto, became 
a royal deipesne. In Leland's time, however, it had been se- 
vered from the crown by grant to Edward, Earl of Hertford, 
afterwards Duke of Somerset, at whose attainder it again reverted 
to the crown. It was restored, however, to his son by Queen 
Elizabeth, and continued the property of his collateral descend- 
ants till the reign of Charles 1. when Sir Francis Seymour, 
Kut. was created a baron by the title of Lord Sej^mouv of Trow- 
bridge. It afterwards .passed to .the fantily of Manners, by the 
marriage of I^dy Francis Seymour, eldest daughter of Charles, 
Duke of Somerset, witli John, Mar(]iui$ of Granby, and from him 
descended to the present Dukn of Hutland, who sold it, in 1809, 
to Thomas Timbrell, JEsq . , ' . ^ 

Like the generality of inannfactijl^pg towns, Trowbridge is 
very irregularly buiU. None of the^streets seem to have been 
formed according to any predetermined plan^ but have b(H::n ar- 

9 B 4 ^ - ; ' ranged* 
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ranged, conslrurted, and altered, according as private intmsir 
caprice, or convenience might SHggCNt. Hence though t litre are 
several handsome houses in t!ie town, they appear to great dis- 
advantage, from ilie narrowness of the passage in front, and the 
intermixture of old and shabby looking buildings. 

The extent and importance of Trowbridge can be best deter- 
mined by a reference to the parliajocntary reports of by 

which it appears to liave then contained 1170 houses, and 6075 
inhabitants. <)f these the greater number were engaged in the 
woollen niannfaclurc, which was first established here in the early 
part of the reign of Henry ViH. imdcr the auspices of the Earl 
of Ilerliord abovciuentionetL Lclaad, who lived in llio same 
reign, gives tlie following account of this town: — From Brade- 
forde to Thorough-Bridge, about a 3 mile by good come, pasture 
and wood. I eiitcrid into the tonne by a stone bridge of B arches. 
The town standelh on a rokky hille, and is very wclle buildyd 
of stone and ilorishith by Drapery. Of later ty tries one James 
Termnber, a very rich clothier buildid a notable fairc bouse in 
tlris town and gave it at bis doth with other laudes to tire finding 
of 2 Cantuarie Prestes yii Througli-Bridg Chircb. This 1'drum- 
ber made also a lille jllmo.se house by Through-B«dg Chirch, 
and yn it be a O poore folkcs, baviiig a 3 pence by the week to- 
ward their fiiulinge. Horton aCJothiar of Bradeforde huildid of 
late dayes dy vers fine bouses in this town. Old Bayllie buildyd 
of late yn this tuuii, he was a rich clolhiar: Bailies sun now 
drapclh yn the tonn, and also a 2 miles out of it, at u place yn 
the way to FaiTey Castel. One Alexandre is now a great clo- 
thier in tlu- loun/^* The cloths now principally manufactured 
in this tonn are .Superfine broad cloths and kerseymeres. The 
.weekly produce is estimated at ninety pieces of the former, and 
ibur huiulrod and ninety pieces of the latter^ 

Trowbridge not, bein|^ an incorporated town, the government 
of it is^ vested in the colftty magistrates, who hold the petty 
sessions for the Trowbridge division of the hundred alllrnalcly 

here, 


’ Iiiiicrary , Voh II. p. 31). 
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Iktc, and at Bradlord. Two other annual churls arc likewise 
held in the lown, viz. a cburt-leet and a court-baron, belonging to 
tlie lord of the manor, lu the ibrnier, in which the lord or his 
steward presides, the cousliibles, tylhiiig-mon, hayward, and cor- 
nels of the market are appointed and sworn into olfice. The 
duty of the lust-mentioned ofBcers is to inspect the provisions 
brought to the market for and to take caro that the weights 
and measures accord with the proper standards. Tlie market-day 
here is Saturday, weekly ; and there is a fair annually (/u the 
hflh of August, at which a considerable quantity of woollen 
goods, and some cattle, cheese, &c. are sold. In the market'^ 
place forinrrly stood a iftonc cross, which was taken down about 
twerdy y<urs ago, upon the pretence* of its obstructing tiie com- 
munication of the High street, and injuring its appearance. It is 
thus noticed by Lelund : There is a fair standing place for 
maiket-meii to stood yn, in the harlc of the towne and this is 
made viij square, and a pilirr in the midlc, as there is one made 
in Malmesbyri htr fairer then this.^^ 

The Church of Trowbridge is dedicated to St. James ; and 
though upwards of four hundred years old, still characterized 
by the appellation Neic thurcb, which shews that another must 
have existed here previous to its erection.* By whom the ex- 
pence of this structure was defrayed is not distinctly recorded ; 
but it is very probable tiiat a great proportion of it was contri- 
buted by James Teniinbcr, the rich clolliier, ineniioneil in a pre- 
ceding (juotatiou from Lcland, and that tlie remainder was siib- 
.scribed by other benevolent individuals connected with the towu."^ 
This opinion is founded on the contents of a deed of feolfmentt by 
Tcrumber, dated January II, 1483, in which he directs in suli- 
stance, that out of the rents of his estates .situated iu I'row- 
bridge, Studlcy, Broughton, Giifard, aud Bradley, in the coun! y 


* Some vrsiigcs of die former church have been lately discovered close 
to (he site of ihc parsonage-house. Ttabition ascribes its foundation to Juliu 
of Gaunt. Jluke oC k-incaslcx. 

t Tins deed is now ia Uie of Trowbridge Church. 







of Wilts, tod Bcckington, in the counter of Somerset, that the 
feoffees therein named with the cliitrch* wardens^ should elect and 
ohoosG a priest immediately after his decease-, and pay him a 
(Certain yearly salary of ten marks to serve and sing divine ser- 
vice at the altar in the new church before the tomb of Joan his 
wife, called Jesus-Altar, and pray for himself and the other 
founders of the mass, and for the souls of all other benefiictors 
whose names should be contprised in a table hanging at the said 
high altar.” 

Considered in au architectural point of view, this church is far 
from being undeserving of notice. Leland styles it ** lightsum 
and fair,” and tells us that one Moliiies a man welle lemid” ^ 
was parson there in his time. It is a spacious structure, consist* 
ing of a nave, cliancel,> two side ailes, with chapels attached, a 
north and south porch, and a lasge tower at the west end sur« 
mounted by a taper spire. ^ The iiavc and ailcs are embattled at 
the top, and are ornamented with crocheted pinnacles. Both 
porches are unusually lofty : that on the sooth side of the nave 
has a room over it, and U adorned with three niches. The nave 
has a flat ceiled roof, highly decorated with flowers, &c. It is 
separated from the ailes by five arches on each side, supported 
by clustered columns with ornamented capitals. The chapels at 
the eastern extremities of the south and north ailes belong, the 
former to the lord of the manor, ami the latter to the family of 
the Bytbesars. Some of the windows here cont^n fragments of 
painted glass, particularly the east windows ^ the chapels, 
which are large, and displays seven dayes, or lights, separated 
by inullions. The font is lofty, and covered with a profusion of 
tracery and panelling, with seulplura) representations on shields, 
emblemaUcal of ibe croeiflxiott. The monuments here are nn^ 
merous ; and there is also a board inscribed with a list of benlw 
factors, bung up in tKe^ uavew . The living is a rectory, in the 
gift oy^pEltike of Rutland, he having reserved the <«<lvowson of 
when he sold the manor. It is now held ' Rev. 

’is 
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Thi« church is Ihe-ODly structure in Trowhriclge appropriated 
to religious purposes nudev the establishment; but there is a 
jchapcl of ease dependant upon it at Staverton, a hamlet within 
tfie parish. Like most large manufacturing lown^, Trowbridge 
aboands with Dissenters; and conscfjuently contains several 
meeting- houses^ or conventicles. 

The cliaritable institutions in Trowbridge are an Alms-house^ 
and a Scltool for the education of 30 boys. The former was founded 
by a person named Yerbury, and is situated in a part of the town 
called Hilperlon-lane. The school-house stands in the church** 
yard, near the spot where the alms-house, erected and endowed, 
by Terumber, was placed, and which was demolished about two 
years ago, and the funds appropriated to the use of the parish 
poor generally. 

Of the Castle of Trowbridge no partis now standing; but its 
site is still easily distinguishable by the remains of tlie moat and. 
valla by which it was surrounded. It is more elevated than the 
ground upon which , the town is built, and still retains in the 
appeUalioii Court-hill^ a markod allusion to its ancient appro- 
priation. By whom the castle was erected we have no data to 
determine, except the tradition before mentioned, of its having 
been the work of John of Gaunt. When it was demolished is 
equally uncertain. This, however, must have occurred previous 
to the reign of Henry VIII^ for Lelaiid says of it, “ The castell 
stoode on the south side of tlie toune. It is now cleue douii. 
There was in it a 7 gret toures whereof peaces of 2 are yet 
stande.’’* Tliis castle was formerly approached from the town by 
a drawbridge over the moat, which 1ms given occasion to a very 
plausible conjeclure that the name Trowbridge is a^orruption for 
drawbridge, i^eai* which the retainers of the castle may probably 
have built their houses in the. infancy of the town. ^ This suppo- 
sition derives some support from Jhe fact that a few of the build- 
ing adjoining Court^hill possess considerable marks of antiquity, 
tn the Fore Street are two houses, some parts of wrhich are sup- 
posed 


* Itinerary* Voh IT, p. SO. 
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posed to liRve existed previous ti> the destniclion of the castle, 
and have hcen atlachod to it. These houses display the remains 
of several pointed arclies aud Ciothic^* ornaments, and also some 
panes of stained-glass which appear to he very aacicut. 
t George Keate, a writer of considerable eminence in the Inst 
century, was born in this town in tlie year 1730. He was de- 
scended from Ibc ancient and opulent family of the Hungerfords 
and Seymours.* Early in life he went to Geneva, where he re- 
sided for several years, during which lime he assiduously culti- 
vated the friendsl)ip of the illustrious and philosophic Voltaire. 
^Ori his return to England he commenced the study of the law in 
tiic Inner Temple, and heing called to the bar, attended for sonic 
time in Weslmiustor Hall, but nut being successful in obtaining 
practice, he abandoned his profossion for the more congenial pur- 
suits of literature. In 17G0 he published “ Ancient aud Modern 
liome/' a poem, written when be visited that capital in 17-75,’* 
which was received with approbation by tho critics of the day. 
It was followed, in 1761, by A short Account of the Ancient 
History, present Government and I^aws of the Republic of Ge- 
neva/’ This work lie dedicated lo his friend, Voltaire. His 
ii(?xt production wa.s an “ Epistle from Lady Jane Grey to Lord 
Guildford Dudley,” published in l7G‘i, which was succeeded in 
the ensuing year by his poem of 'fhe Alps,” the bfcst of all 
his poetical compositions, both for vigour of imagination and ac- 
curacy of description. In 17G4 he produced '' Netley Abbey,” 
a poemj and, in 176*3, The Temple Student,” in which ho 
humorously satirizes his own want of application to Jiis profes- 
sional studies, and intimates his ii resistible attachment to general 
literature. lu 1769 came out an enlarged edition of Netley 
Abbey and in the same year Jiis Feniey,” an epistle to 
Voltaire^ in witich he introduced an eulogiiim on Shakapiiare, so 
highly gratifying to the mayor and burgesses of Stratford, that 

great grandfathej: wns Sir George Hungerford, and Itii g d* 

twfef Lady , fiance* Seymour, daughter to Cbad.cs# Lord 
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iiipy proscntoil him with a slandiab, mounted with silver, and 
made of iiif wood of the mulberry-tree planted by the immortal 
dramatial. this period he also formed a matrimonial con- 

iM'cLion-with Miss Hudson, of AVanlip, in Leicesltrshire. “The 
Monnmrnts in Arcadia,^' a dramatic poem, appeared in 1773; 
Mid^ in 1770, Sketches from Nature, taken and coloured in a 
journey to Margaif/' This work, which is a happy iuiitation 
of the Sentimental Journey of Sternr, <‘ontaiiis many just obser* 
vation5i oU life and leanners, and is enlivened by nnuh genuine 
linmoiir and refined seiiliinent. fn 17bl Mr. Kcate puldislnda 
collection of his poelical works, in two volumes, I:2fno. with a 
portrait am! prints, and dedicrltd to Dr. llehtrdcn. In llirsc 
\olnmes were included bcve^ai pieces never before printed. Of 
flirsc one was the Helve liad/’ a fragment vritlcri at Genieva 
in 17-j(». 'riie next proiliiction of our author was a Letter to 
^ngelica Kautrman,” < the celebrated painter. About this time 
he was involved in a tedious and vexations lawsuit, at the con* 
elusion of which he produced a serio-comic poeoi in Ihicc cantos, 
intituled Jlio Distressed Poet/* allusive to, and explanatory of 
the circumstances of his cause. His last work was an '' Account 
of the Pollevv Islands/^ which wms published in ITbb/ and the 
proceeds appropriated to bewevoleiil purposes. This production 
is written with great care, and in an elei*;ant and nervous sl;\io, 
Mr. Keate died June *^7, 171)7, leaving an only daughter, who 
married J. Henderson, Esq,* 

AVji.lia3I TcMm;, another waiter of distinflion in the last 
century, though not a native of Trowbridge, may m verthelesg^ 
from bis long residence here, and llic uuccrlainly uf his birth- 
place, justly claioi some notice in an account of this town. 
He was author of several controversial es.says and ^niphlcts in 
favour of the principles of Wilkes. Hut the works which have 
conferred upon him the most solid fame are his Remarks on 
.Smith’s " Memoirs of Wool/' and a Treatise on Commerce, 

which 

* CcM'Icmai's Magazine, ,A’‘oI. X#XXVI1, p. 79^# Monthly Magazine 
1797. 
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i;?hich at oitcc displajs an enlarged capacity, and an intimate and 
extensive iicquainlance i»?itli the subjects of wliicli it treats. 

Rowb-Ashton, the seat of Richard Godulphin 
situated about two miles to the south-dast of Trotv*bridgc, The 
house is large and. commodious^ and has lately undergone consi- 
derable alleraiiotis and improvements, under the superintendence 
of Jefiery Wyatt, Esq. architect. The park is extensive and 
vrell woocled. Mr. Long is one of the representatives for the 
county of Wilts in the present parliament. 

Selwoob-FouesT. ^ A portion of Wiltshire anciently consti- 
tuted part of tlic extensive and much celebrated Coitmawr, or 
Forest of Sclwood, which extended many miles both in length 
and breadth, and covered all the south western confines of this 
county, and a large porliou of Somersetshire. Within the almost 
impenetrable fastnesses of this forest the hrave Alfred, with a small 
band of followers, defied for several months all the skill atd 
valour of his Danish enemies, and at length by one bold and 
decisive blow ruined their power in the West-Saxon kingdom^ 
fmreed them to sue for peace, and to conclude it on his own 
conditions.* When Selwood was disaiforested does not, as far 
we know, appear on record, but this must have happened subse- 
quent to the reign of Henry VI. as Walter, Lord Hungerford, 
is mcnlioned as keeper of this forest in the twentv'-seventh year 
of tliat monarch’s reign. The bolding of that office was consi- 
4]ered a peculiar mark of royal favour. It vvas some lime enjoyed 
hy the family of the Sto\irtou», by one of wFiorn it was trans- 
ferred, vrithtljc Gouscfit of the king, t#> Thomas, Lord Hungerfbrcl, 
in the reign of Edward Ill.f 

-BRADFORD, 

or 'BRilnEKPokD, is a considerable , market and maonfacturiiig. 
town, situated on the batiks of the Avon, at the distance of 
miles north-west from. Salisbury, anf nilea 

ttth- 
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souih*we 9 t from London. The natural features! of the country 
are Ibid and romantic : for an abrupt hill rises immediately on ih^ 
lacurfcii aide of the river s and on the brow and sloping declivity 
Ujls. eminence, most of the buildings are placed.* It derived ita 
unme< according to Camden^ feom its local position close / 
broad ford on the river Imre : Braden^ in Saxon, signifying 
broad. This town is of great antiquity, and seems to have been* 
a place of considerable consequence anterior to the Norman era. 
It was then the site of a monastic institution, which is supposed 
have been destroyed by the l)aucs,t and is remarkable as the 
¥t^te of a bloody ooniesl between Cenwalph, king of the West- 
SaKoHs, and a large body of his subjects who had revolted from* 
hint* under the conduct of Cuthred. This battle occurred in the. 

652, and appears to have been decided in favour of the kiug,^ 
as he continued to enjoy his crown for many years. X In a synod' 
convened at this town in 954, the celebrated Dunstaii, whose' 
treachery and craft at Caine have been noticed in oUr geneial^ 
narrative of historical events, was elected Bishop of Worcester. 

Of the .history of Bradford hit several centuries posterior 
to the Conquest, little or nothing is known ; but it rOiisf 
have retained aotne degree of importance, as we find it meft- 
tioned among tiie tcrwtts 4rhich were privileged by Edward I. to 
4ic?d two membei*s to parliament It ordy, Imwever, eXjeH^ed 
this privilege upon one occasion, when, as we are informed bjr 
Browne Willis^in his " NotHia Pariiamenlaaia,'' Thomas Peer- 
ing and Witliani W^er weri» the deputed representatives.^ 
Whether it forfeited the right, it had thus aicquftred, negr 

kcl, 

* jik' anneiECd vKsw, the oast end>H]^ the (dmroh^ With some eoal^ 

guous liousoky and others on the brow of the hill. 

t Ii is tbas mentioned by Tenner in his Notitia.— '' Here vtas m ancient 
jtnonastery dedicated to Su Lewsence, founded by St. Aidhelm, who wee 
4 ||bot here at the time of hs^lbejng mode Bishop (of Winchester) vi& 

TOS. king SAelreS ittn tbn giiSit Sttnuer^ St A. S. 

And after tliat time 1 meet with ito aecotau of eny ^ 

i The Chronicle of England^ by Joseph Stra^ > Vol. L lOn, ; / > ^ 
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led, or wa.^ Jefrancliiscd by tlie aiitbohty of p^overniuoiitj is 
matter of doubt. It is al*»o uiicorlain wiicllicr, at any Lime, it 
’Was constituted a boroifi^li by charter, with sojujute jurisdiction ] 
but if it ever was-, this distinction also must have boon lost very 
after its aoquisilum. It i$ still, however, the chief town 
of the hundred in which it is situated, and y;ives name to it. The 
^^overnment is vested in two jiisticovS of the peace. The inarkct- 
dhy here is Momlay, weekly; and fhore ij^ an annual fair on Tri- 
nity MotuLay. 

Bradford is chiefly I'ltilt nu the dedivily of a hill, and is dyn 
vidul i!»to two parts, called Ihe luwn, anti the Ncw Toivv, thes? 
parts being divided by the river Avon. The houses are con" 
f^trijclcd of stone, and l!ie streets are mostly very jiarrow. Le- 
. land gi\es the following account of this town in his Itinerary 
(Vol. II. p. *28.) The loun self of Bratlford stoudith on the din- 
ing of a rocke, and hath a mcetoly good inarkt t ons a w eeke. 1’he 
toun is made al of stofie, and slandith as I cam to it, on the far- 
ther ripe of Avon, 'rheio is a chapelle on the highest place of 
the touiic as I enterid. The fair large parocho Cliircb standith 
bynethe tlie bridg on Avon ripe. The vicarage is at the west 
end of the chirch. The personage is L poundes by tin? ycre, and 
was impropriate to Shaftesbyri Abbey. Haulle dwellithdn a 
pratie stone house in the este ende of the tonne in dextra nv:jt 
Avonae, Haule, alias de la Sale, a man of an 100 li. Jandes !>y the 
yere. There is a fair house of the building of one Horton a rich 
clothiei* at the north est part ol the cliirch. This Hortons wife 
yet lyvith. This Horton builded a goodly large chirch house cx 
Hpide qiiadrato at the este end of the chirch yard without it.,,., 
This Horton made diver.s fair houses of ^tooe in Thoronghbridg 
toun. One Lucas a ciotlifcr now dwellitli in Ilorlon^s lumse in 
Bradeforde. Horton left no children. At the iouiie of Bradctbrd 
stoudith by elooth making. Bradefurd Bridge liath 0 fair arches 
of stone/' This bridge yet remains, and is a very picturesque 
object.^ On one of the piers is a small square buildinj^-, with a 
pyraqldi^l roof, which may perhaps have been originally de- 
signed 
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signed as a cliapel^ where conirlbultons were Icried for the sup- 
port of the hospital whidi stood ^at one end of the bridge, and 
Avas^ acconling to Tanner ofthe Ving of England's fodadation/' 
t’lie larger chapel above-mentioned by Leland^was most-likdy the 
chapel belonging to this hospital, whicK is now completely demo- 
lished. This bridge is certainly of great antiquity, bilt the exact 
era of its erection, as .well as tlie uamfe of the founder, are un- 
known. At this place. there another bridge of four arches 
the Avon, 

I The cliaritable institutioiis in Bradford are two Alms-houses^ 
and a Charity ^school, for the education of sixty boys, which was 
opened in 1712, and is supported by voluntary sobscriplions. 
One of the alms-houses, situated at the western extremity of the 
town, was founded and endowed by Jo/in Hall, Esq, the last of 
.the Bradford family of that name. His ancestors were residents 
here from the time of Edward I. Some of them were men of 
eminoiicO/ and iutehnarriod with iuinillcs of the iirst distinction. 
John Hall; Esq, above* mentioned inanricd, in ,1561, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Thyulie, and sister to Thomas Tbynne, 
Esq. commonly called Tom of Ten Thousand/' who was mur- 
dered by Count Conigsmark.^ This gentleman was execuloi" 
to his unfortunate , brother-in-law ; and was the individual at 
" whose cost and expenlS^^e monument in Weslmiasler- Abbey 
' was erected to his memory. Ho took his title from the town of 
Bradford, where be had a large house, which is thus charac- 
' terized and described by John Aubrey, R. S. S. in a memorandum 
respecting his history of Wiltshire, dated 1686 Here t would 
v^have John Hall, Esq, of Bradford's fine house. This is th^jbest 
’ hot^e for the quality of ageutlcmau in Wiltshire; it is of the 
besi^sort of architecture in K. James the first time. It in built 
" all of frecslonci fall of ypihdows; hath twowipgs, The^ top sail 
around with miles atid baUisters; Two/ if.not three eRiVktions or 
uscehts to it ' which are adorcie^ vift torasa«^i r^ 
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barristers : it faces the river Avon S. wliiuh is about twa furlongsf 
distant. On the other side beyond a rich meadow rises a higii 
hill. Now a priori 1 doe conclude that if one were on the beg- 
ginning of that hill opposite to the houbo that there must be 
heard a very good echo : and probably if one stand E or west, or 
at a due distance^ the wings will afford a double eclio/^ 

Bradford Church is a spacious and ancient edifice of storiCj and 
(|^nsists of a nave, nortli alle, chancel, and chapel on the south 
side, together with a tower and small steeple at the west end. 
In two of the windows are many fragments of modern painted 
glass; but most of the panes have been broken or injured. 
These windows were presented by John Fr‘rrct, Esq. of London, 
(who was a native of Bradford,) about the year 1770.^' This 
church contains several monumental erections. Under a double- 
pointed arch in the wall on the south side of the cljiincel is a 
very large and old tomb, which supj^orts the recumbent figure of a 
Icnight in armour, with a shield on his left arm, and a sword in his 
right hand. There is no inscription. In the north wall is ano- 
ther niche, containing a monumental efligy of a lady, much muti- 
lated. Here is likewise a large monument, with a whole length 
figurcin white marble, inscribed tod person of the name of Charles 
Steward, The living of the church is a vicarage, in the pa- 
tronage of the Dean and Chapter qllBristoI. Included in this 
parish are , the hamlets of Westwood, Holt, Atworlh, alias AU 
ford, South-Wraxhall, Stoke, and Winstey, each of which has 
its separate chapel of ease. 

On the eastern side of tlie town is a ^ory large old house, 
which was fonnerly the residence of the Duke of Kingslon.f ^ 
It is now let out in separate apartments to woi kmeu and t/^^eir 

fara!llies. 

* This gelitleniaQ bequeUtbccl a doualion ofMOl* to be laid out irt bread, 
and distributed emung the poor, monthly ; also a sinaUer bequest to be cx- 
peud^d in tbe^p^i^haato of tuoral andweligious book«, also to be giveu to the 
poor. • ' 

I III Lady Rusie}l*s Letters, published In three volumes, the Duke of Kings- 
tojf s house is ineniioned. ' ' ' . • 
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faijiilies. Several oilier lartje old mansions are situated in line 
immediate vicinity. That of the Hails was some years ago occu<^ 
pied by — — Yerbury, Esq. 

Bradford parish, with Trowle, according to the population re- 
turns of 181], contains 571 houses, and 20^79 inhabitants, who 
arc chiefly engaged in tlie manuficture of hue broad cloths, ajicl 
of a few kerseymeres and fancy pieces. Of the broad cloths above 
twrdve thousand pieces are annually made in this parish. 

The government of the poor in Bradford is conducted upon the 
plan recommended by Dr. Townshend, of Pewsey, which differs 
materially from the mode usually adopted in other parislies. 
They arc entrusted entirely to the care of a single overseer, 
who is elected by housekeepers paying the nine-penny rate. 
This officer liolds Itis appointment for life, and has a salary^ of 
501. per anmiHi. In mutters regai ding the health of the lower 
orders the same practice Is Mlowcd. A surgeon is allowed a 
salary of fifty guineas to attend all the sick poor ; and lias besides 
two shillings and six-pence for every inoculation and delivery. 

The Ken net and Avon Canal passes by Bradford, and opens 
a coiiiiAunicatlon, by water carriage, with the cities of Bath, 
Bristol, and London, and with the .t^wns of Trowbridge, Devizes, 
Hungerford, Heading, &c. This canal, in its way towards Bath- 
ford, follows the course of the Avon, which it crosses at different 
points on aqueduct bridges, one of which is situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bradford. The banks of this river below the town 
exhibit many beautiful and picturesque scenes. The sides of the 
^ Iiills are covered with a profusion of trees, and in some places rise 
^^itil^^eat boldness from the margin of tlie river. 

Tlfi^ lordship of Bradford, with the foundation of St, Aldhelni, 
and thVparsonage, was gi\eu by King Ethelred to the Nunnery, 
of Shaftesbury, as an atonement for the murder of his half-brother, 
by Queen Elfrida.^ At the dissolution of that monantery King 
ileniy VIII. granted the i^arsbnage to the deah And chajpter of 

*' ^ Wyndli(iita>fiomesday-Boak* Wilubire, v, ' 
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his newly established cathedral of Bristol ; but seems to Iiav^ . 
ire 5 erv<^ the manor and linndrecl in the possession of the ci^owni. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth^ however^ these were ednferr^ 
on Sir Francis Walsiugham, one of her celebrated minister^; 
They are now the property of Paul Cobb Methuen, E«<j: of Cor* 
sham-house. 

Westwood is a small village situated within the parish of 
Bradford, and about two miles to the soutli*west of the towtK^ 
Tiie bouses here almost all bear the marks of antiquity, as well 
as the church, which consists of a nave, north aile, and chancel,^ 
with a square tower at the west end. The chancel and north aile 
are of older date than the nave. The windows of the aile display 
much stained glass, with representations of the crucifixion, and 
inscriptions. The roof of this part of tlie clmrcli, and several of 
the seats are ornamented with gurious carved work ; and in the 
nave is a small niche, adorned with zig*zag moulding.' WesU 
wood, thougli locally situated in the hundred of Bradford, be* 
longs to the hundred of Elstub and Everley. It is a cbapelry to 
Bradford. Near it is the manor-house, which, with adjacent 
lands, is the property of the Dean of Winchester. 

About five miles west of Trowbridge is the parish and village 
of Farley, Farleidh, Farley-Montpori}, or Farley Hun- 
ctERFORD, part of Avhich is in Wiltshire, and the remainder in 
SamerseUhire. In a former volume (XHI.) of this work, Far* 
ley has been noticed, and some particulars narrated respect iifg 
the castle; but as parts of that account are inaccurate, 
fiomo essential characteristics of the parish are unnotieed,i|it fe 
thought ^viseable to supply those defects. Besides, the aiicieht 
lords of Farl6y formerly possessed several manors and muchlanded 
property in Wiltshire, and thcir iiimcs are intioniiely connected 
with the lustory of the county. The Hungerfords appear to have 
beeft aneicadtiy seated'^ Hong^ford, on the edstern verge of thia 
eoanty, 4ni removed to Fafloy id the time of King Richard 11; 

Far% for many ageadistingniebed as the seat of men of 
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great power and eminence in the respective periods at wljicln 
they lived. When tlie general survey was taken soon after .tke 
Norman Conquest, the lordship of this place belonged to Roget 
do .Curcellc, to whom it had been given by the conqueror. On 
the death of that powerful baron, it reverted to the crown, andi 
was granted by William Rufus to Hugh de Montfort, sou to 
Thurstart de Bastenhetgh, another Norman of distiuclion. This 
Hugh, Y/ho was slain in a due], left behind him an only son of 
his own name as heir to bis estates. Tiie last was twice mar* ' 
ried, and had several children, but all of them died young, with 
the exception of one daughter, who afterwards became the wife 
of Gilbert de Gant, whose son, Hugh, assumed the name of 
Mont/ort He espoused Adeline, daughter of Robert, jlSarl of 
Mellenl, who brought him two sous and two daughters. From 
Robert, the eldest of his sonu, was descended Sir Henry de 
Montfort, who, towards the close of the reign of Henry IIL had 
his baronial seat at Farley, and from whom that village obtained 
the appellation of Farley-Montfort, to distinguisit it from the 
Farley in Wiltshire, now known by tlm name of Monkton-Farley. 
He was succeeded by Sir Reginald de Montfort, who, in the. 
tenth yeai* of Edward III. made over his properly in Farley- 
Montfort to Bortholemew, Lord Burghersh and his heir^. This 
nobleman was a baron of great power in the reigns of Edward If. 
and III, Ho pavticularly distinguished himself in the wars in 
Scoilaud and France; and was present at the celebrated battle of 
Cressy, whence he and Sir Oiles Hungerford brought many of 
those spoils and . trophies with which Farley Castle was subse* 
q[iicnlly adorned. . He obtained from Edward HI., a charter of free 
W^reujbr his demesne lands here, and at Wellow, His lord* 
ship^s. successor was a son of bis own name, who left an only 
child, a daughter, married to Edward, Lord Le 
Xhis lady survived her husbaud, and leaTing no Issue, she sold 
Farl^r |o Sir ThomfmJHung^i^^iJ, Kni* who obtained aeon* 

. • Colli'nson; in his history of Sora«^tshire, (Vol. 111. p. 35SA caih him 
Thoinas, Lurd Hungerford, but ho was only , knight, Dotuifius de 

Farley et Wellow.** i* **- 
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• firmation of the gi*ant of frce-warre« for this manor, and fortified 

the old mansion with four lofty towers, and two emhallted gate- 
.woys. He died in JSDS, leaving- this estate in dower to his . 
wife, Juan, (daughter to Sir ]Sdward Hussey,) who deceased 
March I, and was succeeded by her son Sir Walter Hun^ 

gerford. This knight distinguished himself by his military 
prowess in Fnince, and had a grant of 100 marks per annum, 
payable out of the town and castle of Marlborough, as some 
recompence for his expencos in tlie wars iiiKh^frtaken by his sove- 
reign against that country. He had likewise 100 marks payable 
out of the aliiage 0 / cloth in Wiltshire, and a grant of a barony, 
and of a castle and lauds in Normandy, ll.enry VL summoned 
him to parliament as Lord Hungerford, some years before his 
dcatli, which happened August 9, 1749, when he was buried in 
Salisbury Cathedral.* Robert, his son, succeeded him in his 
estates and title, and married Margaret, daughter and sole 
heiress of William, Lord Botreaux. He died May 14, 1459, 
and was buried in Salisbury Cathedral, where his widow founded 
the Hungerford chapel with a chantry for two priests. This 
second Lord Hungerford was succeeded by a son of his own name, 

* who was a firm Ijancastrian, and having been taken prisoner at 
Alnwick, suffered death at Newcastle in the third year of Edward 
ly. when his estates were confiscated to the crown. Richard 1. 
granted the manor and castle of Farley in special tail to John 
.Howard, Duke of Norfolk ; hut Henry VII. reversed the attainder 
of the Hungerfords, and restored their patrimonial estates and 
honours to Thomas, fourth Lord Hungerford. This nobleman 
married Anne, daughter of Henry Percy, Earl of Northuinber^ 
land, by ^hom Jm had one daughter, ,his chief heir, afterwards 
wife to Edward, Lord Hastings ; but as the manor and castle 
of Farley were entailed on tlie heirs rftale of the family, they 
des<||ded[,' with some otiier manors and estates, to Walter tlie 
, second son of Robert, third Lord Hi^ngcrford. Tl«s\l^ltcr, 

edition of Conins*« Peerage he is erroneously sfttd 16 have 
been buried m the chapel of Farley Castle. See also before, p. , 
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*v1ioliad feignaUzed liimsdf al the battle of Bosworth-field, was 
one of the privy -council to Henry VII J. and married Jane, daugh- 
ter of. William Jlulstrode, by whom he had issue Sir Edward 
Hungerford, of Heyteshury, in Wiltshire. Sir Edward died 
before his father, leaving issue a son, Walter, who succeeded 
to the barony of Hungerford, hut being attainted in parlia- 
ment, siiderod death on ^'ower-Jjill, along with Cromwell, 
Earl oi Essex, July 28, 1540, This Walter, Lord Hungerford, 
was thrice married. By his first wife, Suhuti, daughter of Sir 
John Daniscy, of Dantsey, in this county, he had a son. Sir 
JViUidm llmger/ord, of Farley Castle, whose son and heir, Ed- 
ward, died young. By his second w^ife, Alice, daughter of Wil- 
liam, I.ord Sandys, he had Sir Waller Hungerford, Knt, (who 
had issue Edivard, who died young) ; and Lucy, who married a 
relation of her own. Sir Anthony Hungerford, of filackburton, in 
Oxfordshire; and Sir Edward Hungerford, wlio succeeded to the 
estate. He d^ing without issue, the manor and castle of Farley 
descended to Sir Edtoard Hungerford (son to Sir Anlho)iy‘ 
ajiove-menlioned,) ^who was a knight of the Bath, and died in 
1 048, leaving his estates to a son of his own name. This gen-* 
tieman was knighted at the coronation of Charles II. and fool- 
ishly involved his affairs in such didiculiies, that in 1086 the 
manor and castle of Farley were sold 'by his trustees to Henry 
Ectyntoii, of Spye Park and were afterwards resold under a 
decree of Chanceijy to Joseph Houllon, Esq. vv’hosr daughter and 
heiress married James Frampton, Esq.* but he having no issue 
by iier, the estate reverted at hjs death to the faniily of Iloulton, 
and. is now the property of Lieutenant-Cplonel Hoiiiton. 

The baronial mansion, of Farley, or Farley ^Castle, seated 
on a ledge, or, terrace of a bold rocky h|ll, which has a very 
abrupt descent to the north, north-easi, and. north-west. On 
its sonthern side theJiHI rises highpr than the c&stle, and Umre- 

‘ ' ' " " ' ' fm 

, • ColVnsort 91^8 that farley wenrto the family of Frampton hy 'tlie 
heire88 Of/Jjijfaek is plalp^ ’ ^ lUttlolte' 
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fore commands its walls and towers. It appears to have been 
orig^ally built by Robert de Curthose, the first Norman prot 
prietor of the manor. Subsequent possessors* Iiowever^ made 
tminy alterations and additions at different periods, puHiculariy. 
the IluTigeifords, so that it is probable very little of the first 
structure remained when it parsed from that family to the Bayiir 
tons. In its most perfect stale this castle consisted of two 
courts, or wards, which were surrounded by a lofty embattled , 
wall and a moat. It had two entrances, one on the east, and the 
other to the west. The former was guarded by a drawbridge, „ 
thrown over the moat opposite to an embattled gatehouse leading 
into the southern, or outer-court, around which were the offices, 
stables, store- Louses, and guard-rooms.* , The shell of the 
gatehouse is still standing, and exhibits a. large pointed arch, 
with a square window over it, which supports a large stone, 
having tlie arms of Hungerford,. with the initials E. II. sculp* 
tured upon it in alto-relievo. Another gate’fray, also adorned 
♦with the Hungerford arms, led into the northern, or inner courts 
which tneasured 180 feet in length from fcas|^to west, and I4;l 
feet in breadth from north to south. This court was flanked by 
four round towers, sixty feet in height, and conlaincd the great 
hall and the state apartments, which are traditionally reported to 
have exceeded in magnificence those of any other baronial man* 
sion in England, having been decorated willi rich tapestry, 
exquisite sculpture, and beautiful paintings.*'t The hall was 

hung 

• Ttie annexed plate shews the ivy-clad towers” of the castle, the ' 
chapel; the ciilrance gate-hoase, &c. as setn from the north-east* 

i Lelhnd^s words, in describing this castle; are—'' From Throogh-bridg 
to Castcile-Fiirlejf about a Smiles by good come and pasture and nere Farley 
self plenty of wood.* Or I tfcain to the Castolie I passid over Frome WatCj. 
pa&^ing by l&fiie yn a R^kliy Valey'suid Botoua, where the water brbkiih into 
ArineleUcs atid makitb Xsleties, biit toms meting agayu wUb the pr^ociflale 
^treame^ wberby there be in the cauiey divcrie smaol Bridges,' This Water . 
rennith hard the bfttom of aod there driveth a niylle* 

TiioC^telie k bn a rbklsy hiUe*" Tto bo divers praly towiw in;,tbi? 
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liURg^ round with suits of armour worn by its martial possessors/ 
and with spoils from the fields of Cressy, Poicliers, Agincourt, 
and Calais. Of these buildings no perfect part remains; but 
the extent of the inclosed area, and the sizes and forms of the 
towers, may be ascertained. In the lower ward were, four round 
towers, eoiinected by passages and ajpartments ; and at the south- 
west angle was another round tower; whilst a sixth was placed 
near the centre of the south wall. But of all the parts of the 
castle, the Chapel in this court is the most entire, and is 
most deserving of notice. Attached to it, on the north, is a 
.suiaU cliantry chapel, or monumental oratory, dedicated to St. 
Anne ; and both contain six ancient monuments. The tomb of 
Sir Thomas Hungerford, and his wife, Joanna, is placed under 
an arch dividing the body of the chapel from the oratory. It is 
altar- shaped, and supports two recumbent statues of a man and 
woman. The former is habited in armour, and the female wears 
a veiled head-dress. Round the sides of this tomb are several 
shields in panels, with eight niches between, formerly contain* 
iiig eight statues of knights and ladies, but only six arc left of 
the latter. The inscriptions upon two schochins or plates of 
hrasse/* are thus quoted by Leland 

'' Hie 

utter wardc of tht* Castelle. And in llus utter wnnle ys an oundent cbapeile 
and a new cljapelle anncaid onto it.*' Hero foJbw the epitaphs of Tliomaji 
Jlungerford, and Joanna, Ris wife, mentioned in the text, and some account 
of the Hungerford family ; after which the nuihor proceeds thus Tbcf . 
Jonggid chauntre pxestea to this ^chapej, and they fi«»d a praty mansion at 
the very est end of it. The. gate hhase of the inner Court of the Castelle is 
fair, and ther bo arms of the Hun^efordes richicy made yn stone. The 
flaule and 3 chambers withyiv the seeund Court© b® , stately. Ther is a . 
commune saying that otic of the Hungte%des bhildid this part ol .the.CasfcHe 
by thj praye of die liuke of Orl^c^ whom had tfkch . 

^tineiary, Voh'IL -p. 31, ^ . 

• Lchmdf^sIcin^hTy, nbisup;©. 
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" Hie Jacet Thomas Hungerford Clieralicr Dns de Farley Welcw et 
Heitesbyri qoi ohiit 3 die December A- D, 1398, cujus animae propN 
tietur Deus. Amen. 

** Hie jacet Domina Joanna uxor cjiisdcm Thomei Hungerford, filiV 
V'- Kdfnundi Husee RJiHiis quae obiit prima die niensis Martii A.D. 


In tliR middle of the oratory is ^another very large and stately 
altar-tomh of fine white marble standing on black marble steps. 
The slab is also of black marble, and is eight feet long, and five 
broad. On this lie the effigies of Sir Edward Hungerford, 
and Lady Margaret, his wife, exquisitely sculptured in white 
marble. 'Fhc knight is represented in armour, with a sword by 
liis side ; and the female is di^essed in a loose robe, and has a 
demi lion supporting an anchor at her feet. The west end of 
this tomb displays a large shield with fifteen different armorial 
bearings b]a7.onc4l thereon, shewing the intermarriages of the 
family of Huugc-rforcJ. The following inscription appears on the 
south side : 

" Prostratos rnJic marmort habe$ iconismos 

PARIS HONORATISSIMI. 


DqI Edward Hungerford bonora- 
bilis ordinis BalnienaU tnilitls fHii 
illu^tTlssimi vifi < Anthonil Hunger- 
ford de BUckbortoni in agro Qxon 
equitis auratb et Luciie OKoris ejas 
cx nobillissima prosapia Hongerfordo- 
rum de caatro Farieighensi in Com. 
Somerset.' Oriiindm religionis in 
. Deum, zeli in r^triaUi, anioris in 
uxorem, pietaiis in ])arentes, fidei in 
ainicos celcbcrrimi examplaris, Deo 
tixit Pairise Annos 39 «uis setenis- 
sime obdoriniyit 93<» Ociobris anno 
^llitis Iddtf. f ♦ ^urgemos. n ^ 


Domina} Margacrt® Hungerford 
conjugis diiectia&ims dlia? ct coheredf 
inslgnissimi viri Guliielmi civis et 
Aldermani Lend, et Susannae tixoris 
cju? postea Comil isMmmWarwicensis 
in cujus encomiun plurima fas est 
dicerc sed superstes vetat — ista in 
future. 


'Alft cited 

This liidy by her will ordered three thdpsmtd masses to be celalifai^d fof 
and bequeathed jipp marks^ th^n in the hands of her ion^' tq- 
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. Attaclied to the iioilli wall of this oi-atory is an altar-tomb of 
Ireeslone, with an inscription on the top so much obliteraied as 
to render it illegible. In the time of Collinson^ how'ever, it 
^cems to have been more entire^ as he gives it at full length as 
quoted in the Xllltli volume of this work, ascribing it to a Sir 
Edward llnn^crford and his wife, Jane, daughter to Sir An- 
thony Ilungerford, of Downef-Amney. 

A similar tomb stands close to the west wall of the chapel.. 
On the front, in bold relief, are sctilptured thfe figures of a lady 
kneeling at a desk, attend^ by four boys and two girls in Itucel- 
ing attitudes. There is no inscription on this tomb ■ but, from 
the arms, it evidently commemorates some female of the Iliiii- 
gerford farr^ily. A brass against the wall points out a mural slab 
raised to tlic memory of tlie right noble and truly virtuous Mrs, 
Marif Shaa^ daughter to the right honourable Waller, Lord 
Ilungerford, sister and heire . generall to the right noble Sir 
Edward Ilungerford, Knt.^^ She died Sep. IGid At the south- 
east angle of the chapel is a large altar-tomb of stone, to the 
memory of Sir* Walter Hmigerfbrd, Knight, and Edward, his 
son, wilh the date of 1585. On the floor, near the door, is a * 
flat stone, with the figure of a man in robes on it, said to com- 
piomorate Sir Giles Ilungerford, temp. Edward III. 

Tlie present proprietor of Farley*Lloose has paid particular 
and very laudable attention to the preservation of the castle and 
ciiapel. He has also decorated the interior of the lalter with a 
vast assemblage of ancient armour, ranged and classed in complete 
suits. 

lit the Vault under this chantry are deposited eight leadea 
coffins, containing the embalmed bodies of six adults uiid two 
children. These coffins bear a strong similitude in shape and 
general appearance to the cases of Egyptian mummies. The 
features , of a face, in bold .reliei^ are. distinctly formed upon 

' wards rounding o chantry for .ehaplain in thii» chapel. Str< Walter^ not 
^eUhfuUy' executed the trusl^of his inoiUer, hut also founded another 
ch^intry for one chaplain to pr^ for the good caute of. himself aiid his wifca 
fatbarsne. . i- 
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Ihm; the form of the body la as much preserved as possi^ 
bte, the coffin tapering gradually from the shoulders to the feet. 
Here is also an urn of load eighteen inches high, and twelve in 
diameter, which held the bowels of the embalmed persons,^ — 
Who these .Were is somewhat uncertain; hut, from an inscrip^ 
tion on a copper brcast>plate. Sir Edward llungerford, ,4if Cor- 
shatn, wbo died in 1648, appears 'to have been one of them. 
The others are supposed by Collinson to have been Lady Mar- 
garet, wife of thi above Sir Edward ; a former Sir Edward and 
his three wives, with the infant children of the two first, both of 
whom died in childbed. 

. On the eastern side of this chapel was the house appropriated 
for the residence of the Iw^o chantry priests already •named. It 
is now converted into a dairy farm-house. 

MARGAnET Plantagenet, daughter to George, Duke of 
Clarence, and niece to Edward IV. and Richard ill. was born 
in this castle on the 14tl> of August, 1472. This princess was 
the last wlio bore the name of Plantagenct. Her brother, Edward, 
Earl of Warwick and Salisbury, having been attainted and put 
to, death by Henry VII. she petitioned Parliament to inherit 
liis titles and estates, which was granted. > She married Sir 
Richard Pole, (a knight of Wales, and cousin-german to Henry 
Vil.) by. whom she had several children, whereof Henry, Lord 
Montague^ and Cardinal Pole, were the most noted. The latter 
was the chief cause of all the calamities which eventually faefel 
bcTsclf and family, his poliiicsd manoeuvres, in the capacity of 
Pope^s Cardinal having eKcited the suspicion and revenge of 
Henry Vill. Lord Montague was beheaded on a charge of 
son in 1S38 ; and his mother met the same fate in ld4L a 
close confinement of two years in prison. When on the scafibld , 
she refused to subtni| her head to the Mock, so that the execu- 
tioner was ccmpeljed to fulfil bis duty by matn^foarce^ ‘ 

, • . ; , \ \ Shuth 

• of Warwickshire; by Sir Dugdalc, p. SS5, 165d^ 

Fpifer^w^iies of England* Vol. IL p* ^9.^ Collinson's of 

Soincsec^fl^^Vol. 111. p.Sfie, 
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South of^lhe Ciisile is the village Church of Farley, which i»' 
a plain buildiag, with only one pace, or uaVe ftnd a clmhcel. ip 
the windows are some pieces of ancient stained-glass/ Over the 
south door-way is the following inscription, cut in stone; in old 
letters : ; 

MVNIAT HOC TEMPliv CRVCE .GLORmCANS. MICROCOSMV, Q. GENVIT- 
3LPM. MISERW. PCE FIAT ASiLYM. 

About half a mile south of tbe church is Farley-House, the 
seat and property of Lieutenant-Colonel HouUon, who has re- 
cently rebuilt the mansion, and made numerous alterations and 
improvements in the park, and iu all the parish. The < external 
form, and ornaments of the house, may be partly understood 
from tbe annexed print, which shews the principal, or eastern 
front, with the sontli side towards the ilower-garden. On this 
side are an elegant drawing-room, library, (in the centre) conser- 
vatory, greeii-bouse, &c. In the middle of the east side is a very 
elegant hail and staircase, decorated with painted-glass windows, 
and suits of fine armour. On the right hand of the hall ts a spa-' 
cious dining-room, . The whole outside of this edifice is composed 
of fine freestone \ and the' cornices, frizes, parapets, and pinna- 
cles, are enriched with bold scu1plurc-> In directing the execu- 
tion of this building the worthy proprietor has evinced laudable 
perseverance and knowledge. Several interesting pictures, and a 
choice library of Imoks, ' conspire to adorn and enrich the interior 
of this hospitable mansion. 

Great Comberwell, or ComERWELL, situated about two 
tAiJes to the north of Bradford, was formerly a seat of the Bayn-, 
tons^ of Spye-park. Beyond this, about a similar distance, 
stands Wrasth all-House, iW|;ngioal property of the family 
of Ldng, the rise of which is thus Noticed by Iceland:— Mr. 
Long had a little inaner about a mile front BfuaUetone , Farley at 
Wrcii^ley. Tbo original setting up of. the house of the Loxiges. 
cfm I learnid from Mr^ Bonehom by these meanes. One 
" Long Thomas, a sioute feU^^ liras sette up by one of the old 
^5V‘! ./ .. ‘ ■""'Lorded' 
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Lorilcs Hiingrefordes, ami after by cause this Thomas was caullid 
tong Thomas. Long after was usurped for the name of the fa- 
mily. This Long Thomas had some lande by Huugerfordes pro- 
curation. Then succeeded hym Robert am] Henry. Then cam 
one Thomas Long, descending of the younger brother, and could 
skille of the lawe, and had the inheritances of the aforesaid 
Longes. Syr Henry and Sir Richard Long were simnes to this 
Thomas^** This seat still continues in the possession of the 
same family, and was for many years occupied by Mrs. Catha- 
rine I^ng, (the last surviving sister of Walter Long, Esq.) who 
died in the month of February, 1814. She left upwards of 
160,0001. in personal property, of which 50,0001. was bequeathed 
to more than a hundred different legatees j and the remainder to 
the Rev. Charles Coxwell, of Abingdon, and Thomas Bruges, 
E&q. of Melkshani, her steward. 

At Monkton-Farley, Fernkgh^ otFarlega, a small village 
to the westward of Wraxball, may still be seen some remains of 
an ancient Priory, which is thus mentioned in Tanner's Notilia 

Humphrey de Bolmu the second gave the church Jtere to the 
priory of Lewes, (in Com. Sutf.) from whence a convent of CJu- 
Iliac monks was placed here about tlie year 1 1*25, which conti- 
nued subordinate to Lewes till the general suppression; about 
which time herein were a prior and twelve monks, who were 
found to have revenues to the yearly value of 153/. 14^. 2d, ob. 
Dugd.— 152/, 3^. 7d, M, B. Ben,— 217/, 0^. 4d, ob Speed. It 
was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, and granted 28 Henry 
VIII. to Sir Edward Seymour, Viscount Beauchamp.” The 
Empress Maud was a great benefactor to this monastery, as was 
likewise King Honry 111. 

In 1744, npon digging iiito^he site of the ruins of this priory, 
the floor of the chancel was discovered with several tombs and re- 
mains of some of the inmates of the priory. One of thepo, an 

sltar- 

* Itinerary, Vol. II, p. 28. , 

t Monthly ^lagazine for March, 1814. 
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altar- toml^ now at I^cock- Abbey, had the following iuscription, 
engraved on a brass plate : 

Hie jacct llbertus de Cai bonitale refertns. 

Qui cum Broutona dedit inc perplurima dona.’’ 

Another tomb, of a similar shape, displayed on its cover the 
mutilated effigy of a man, witi} a lion at his feet. In tins tomb 
was deposited a male skeleton upwards of six feet in length. A 
grave on the north side of the altar also contained some bones ; 
and near it was a ilat stone, inscribed to the memory of prior 
Lawrence. Of late years many other tombs have been di^co* 
vered here, as well as a variety of architectural fragments, which 
evince that this clmrch must have been at once a beautiful and 
coKslly structure.* 

Monkton Farley House, to the north of the village, is the 
property of the Duke of Somerset, and was for a considerable 
time the residence of Lord Webb Seymour, 

Wakley-Uousb, the scat of Colonel Skritte, is situated about 
a mile and a half to the south-west of Farley. It is a large 
new building, iu the castellated form, and stands immediately at 
the base of a bold eminence enveloped among trees. 

Holt is a, small village, situated three i^les north-east from 
Bradford : with the adjoining hamlets of Lcigli and Woolley in- 
cluded, contains, according to the parliamentary returns of ISll, 
3()0 houses, and 1812 inhabitants. Tiie church is an ancient 
edi^ce, and has a niche over its western door, which has the ap- 
pearalilce of having been formerly filled by , a statue. But what 
renders this place most worthy of notice is the celebrity of its 
mineral spring, which was discovered upwards of a century ago, 
and has ever siucO continued to dispense the blessings of health 

to 


Ciougb’s^^opapby, V«l. ILp. Sai.^Archaeologia, Xo\, IT, p. 
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to numerous patients wlio drink its waters. Two treatisOji ar^r 
mcntioneil by Gough* as having keen written to explain the 
medicinal virtues of this spring. One of them was published auo* 
nymously in 1723; and the other under the name of Henry 
Eyre, sworn purveyor to her majesty for all mineral waters^*^ in 
1731. In the latter treatise one hundred and twelve eminent 
cures'^ are narrated as having been effected by the use of the 
Holt waters^ after meoicine had ^been used in vain. Mr. David 
Arndt, long proprietor of this Spa, was the author of the Com« 
merciai Tables*^ .which bear Iris name. ^ He likewise wrote a 
description of Stonehenge, which accompanied the first of a sei’ies 
of medals, intended to represent all the Druidical monuments in 
England. 

MELKSIIAM 

is a considerable manufacturing and market-town, situated at the 
distance of twenty-eight miles norih^^west from Salisbury^ and 
ninety-five piiles west by south from London. Though passed 
over wilhont notice both by Leland and Camden, it is undoubt- 
edly a town of high antiquity, and was most probably a place of 
consequence before, aud for several cenkiries after, the Norman 
Conquest. From Domesday book It appears to have been the 
lordship of King Harold, and to have constituted one of the royal 
demesnes, which continued to appertain to the crown in the per- 
son of King William. Tiie king holds Melchesham. Earl 
Harold' held it, and, with its appendages, it was assessed at 84 
hides. Here are 60 ploughlands. Thirty -four of these hjdes 
are iu demesne^ wherein are 19 ploughlands, and 35 servants^ 
and 31 coliberts.* Ninety-two villagers and 66 borderers occupy 
3D ploughlands* . Eight mills pay 7 pounds and 6 shillings. 
There po 130 acres of meadow^ and the paslup, is 13 miles 
square. The wood is siK niUes square. .This manor pays 111 
poiihds and 11 shillings Ivy . weight. But jthe English], v^ue it 
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’♦il the same sum by tale. Rumoldus^ the priest, has the church 
of this manor, with 1 hide, which is worth 40 shillings.” * 
itccordijig to the compiler of Magna Britannia, William llie 
Conqueror established a court of royal jurisdiction at this place. 
The ground on which this conclusion is made to rest is the state* 
inent, as historical fact, that Maud, one of the daughters of Wil- 
liam de Say, hy a fine levied Jn the king’s court at Melksham, 
liad an assignment of her share of her father’s lands with the con- 
sent of lirr sister, Beatrix, wife of Jeffery Fitzpiers, Earl of 
Essex. In the reign of King John this town continued to hold 
of the crown, and, estimating by the proportion of tallage it then 
paid, it appcai-a to have been tho richest and most populous town 
in Wiltshire. '' In tlie first year of King John there wa":. a 
ta]lag (3 of the king’s^ manours in W*illshire. To that tallage the 
town of Malmesbury paid C s. Caine x marks, Melkeshain xij 
inai ks. Cumb xl s, Saresbury xl s, and other towns in their re- 
apective suriis.”']' 

The above quotation and statement completely overturn the pre- 
vailing opinion that Melkshaiu is a town of modern origin ; and 
tend strongly to shew that it was a royal borough in very early 
times. Many other circumstances serve to confirm this view of 
its history, viz, its giving name to the liijndred in which it is 
situated, and also to an extensive forest in the neighbourhood, 
which was a favourite hunting place with Edward I. J From the 
proximity of this forest to that of Chippenham, both were con- 
VoL. X\\^ April 1814, 2 K tided 

• Wyndluim’s Donie«ddy -Book. Wiltshire, 
t llistury siiul Antiquities of the Exchequer, by Tbomus Madox, E^q. 
Vol.TI.p-70j, ’ 

J Another very curious circuiuVtance w lrch supports the same conclusion 
IS, that a part of Melksham, situated on the western bank of the Avon, Is suit 
denominated The City, though no reason can be assigned by the inhabitants 
for lhe^pp>JI«tion ; even tradition being lojally silent mi llie subject. It must 
•f’witaiiily, however, have had its origin in some peculrarity connected with 
tlie anciciiWate of tiie town. ^ 
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fuletl hy that monarch to the custody of I lie person, Mallhcvt 

Fit'z-Joh)i| governor of the oasUeW Devizes, who, having abused 
his trust, a7i(l committed great waste in it, the king took it for 
some time under his own immediate charge-; but afterwanU re- 
stored it to the custody of F'ltz-Johu, upon promises of belter 
management in future. 

But though thus important in ,ihe eorJy ages after the Con- 
quest, Melkshain appears to have sunk nearly into decay and 
oblivion in the leign of Henry VHL as otherwise it wonld pro- 
bably have been notirod by Lclaiid, who visited the vicinity, and 
describes most of the surroimdrng towns and villages. In the 
next reign, however, it again began to revive ; and, during the 
Iasi century, Ivad attained considerable consequence by*llio 
infliiwice of tnide It was particularly notcrl for its manufacture 
of superfine cloths a«d kersev meres, but its trade is wow compa- 
ratively dccliued ; as since the introduction of the present procc'^s 
in the cloth maimfarture tlie advantages which the town was sup- 
posed to derive from its situation ofii the Avon are rendc‘re<l al- 
most nugatory. The market-day here is Monday, weekly ; ami 
thoi’e are thirteen fairs during the year, one on the second 
Mond«ny of every, mouth, and on the 27lh of July. Tlie petty 
sessions for Melksharn awl Tinhcad division of the luuidrwl arc 
held ill this town. 

Mclksliam is a long, irregularly built town, and consists princi^ 
pally of one street. This occupies the acclivity of an emincncp 
which rises from the river Avon, The houses are chiefly constmeted 
of freestone, and individually possess an appearance of neatness. 
The Church is a large and spacious edifice, with a tower in t'he 
centre, and two tmiu^epts, or chapels,, oii the south side. A 
portion of this building is probably as old as twelfth centnry, 
being supported by flat buttresses c^racteristic of that period. 
The whole is surmounted by battlements and pinnacles; and over 
the window of one Of the transepts k acnlptur^ the djite 1645. 
In the interior arc several moiiumants to the memory il'Hhc 
Audreys, of Seend, and tlua Selfs^^ Benacro, Elides the 
1 ' . diurch^ 
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churcli, «ov€ra1 other places are appropriated to ptiblic worship 
Sii Melkshatn, of which the principal arc the meetiiig-holises of 
the Fndopendeuts a)id Baptists. MethodtHts are loss numerous 
here than in most trading towns iu the west of England^ though 
tiicy have considerably inrroased within th^last ten years. 

Melksham parisli, according lo tlie parliamentary returiK of 
Ibil, ’fionJaiued 781 lujuses^and 4^110 inhabitants^ viz. 1891 
malea^ and t2‘219 females. These were comprised in 794 fami* 
lies, of which 2^1 were etnployed iu agriculture^ and 416 in trade 
and mamifactures. ^ 

Adjoining to Melksbam^ on the soulh-wost^ is an old mansion 
which belonged to the late William SLong, Eskj, and is now pos- 
ijcssed hy the Misses Tlircsher, aunts to Sir Bourchicr Wray. 

About liidf a mile front the town has lately been discovereil 
two minerni springs, the waters of which have attracted much 
popularity. Under judicious management it is highly probable 
that the springs of Melksharo may vie in utility and celebrity 
with the much-famed waters of Cheltenham and Lemington. 
^lie waters of this place have been analysed by several gentle- 
men of llie faculty. One of the springs is a strong chalybeate^ 
aud the ether a saline aperient. The latter is pjrt’liicularly rc- 
ioommended by Dr. Gibbes as equally elHcacions with the CheUen- 
liana Spa in bilious and scorbutic complainte. Its waters coin- 
tain, Jie observes, ** several ^nhstawces that are very active, 
and wliitli determine the medical properties of many dislin- 
guislied mineral waters. lt$ characif^* is ^line, and the quaii- 
tity of saline ingredients is equal to that of the most celebrated 
%ring«i. The salts contained in il arc in their nature purgative, 
Wnd therefore a Constant mi the bowels i$ the actioli this 
fnedieimii} water ploduces whewever it is taken in suitable doses. 
A coufitesrvailiwg property in this water arises from llw} presence of 
defile iron, thereby prc^lniiing that d^^bility whmh so often follows 
the ‘nsi^of steonger paj^gplivee^^'. -This character of the Melksham 
however, iie^uteadiated by Mr. Edwards, a surgeo?! of 
, iu aamalt painphlqtjiti^^ A Comparative Vkw 

of 
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of tiu' Analytics of live ClirUonlvatn atid Melksbam Waltrs/’ gtveA 
a preference lo the former ; aiui coiitends that the Melk- 

sham w.iter, from bcin^ principally saturated with muriate. of 
soda, (eoiniiioii sea . sail) cau have little meliorating inllucnce on 
the animal* system. ^But as this is a mere theon lical opinion, 
and opposed by tiic testimony of experience, it deserves little 
attention* It is incontestible that persons in Melksham have 
received great b<:)ielft from the waters here, which they wore first 
led to use from observing their influence on live cattle that drank 
them. I’lie situation of these springs so near to the town of 
{t2(dk.sham, and in a fine saluhriotis country, ahoHiiding with 
wood, renders it peculiarly fivvoiirahic for the estal>lishment of a 
watering-place. xAcoordingly, convenient accommodations have 
been lately creeled by Mr. Phillips, tlic proprietor of the springs. 

SfUw-HlLL-UoiiSE, the seat of R, IleaMvcote, Esq. is situ- 
ated about two miles noilh-wcst from Molksham. It is a modern 
edifice, built upon part of the common, and is surrounded by 
very agreeable^ but circumscribed pleasure-grounds. 

Box is a small village situated near live conruves of the county, 
at tin" distance of about five miles north from Bradford, and the 
same distance, east of Balli. The valley in which it is partly 
built is highly picluresipio ; and as it rs intersected by the great 
road from Bath to Londou, it attracts the peculiar attention of all 
travellei's wlio arc capable of appreciating the beauties of nature. 
The vale consists of a fine Ifacl of meadow land, watered by a 
rivulet deriving its name from the village, and bounded by al- 
most parallel lines of undulating and abru}>t hills, the sidi^s 
wliich are chequered with hamlets, villas, and plantations. The 
soil of the higher grounds is chiefly of that kwid termed tlic stone 
brash i. e. a loamy soil mixed with rubhly stones of a compound 
nature, partly siliceous and, partly calcareous. The nndcr stra-r 
turn is an extensive bed of freestone^ of a vciy peculiar texture, 
wliich is commonly known by the name of B(tih stonc^ fron?‘ttjre 
ciicumstance of the greater part of the |vily of Bath ha^iog* been 

constructed 
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constructed from quarries about a mile eastward from tlie village.* 
As rn almost all quarries of the same kind, the stone here lies in 
u {)ositioti very little inclined from the horizontal ; and being, 
previous to exposure to the air, extremely pervious to water, it 
is easily raised in any required shape. Alter it has been brought 
from the quairy, however, and has sustained for a short time the 
action of the atmosphere, acquires a degree of hardness and 
durability, of which,<i,when first wrought, it does not appear sus- 
ceptible, This stone is dug up in blocks of various sizes, ami is 
conveyed to Bath in waggons, and thence by the canal to Biistol, 
from which port it forms a considerable article of exportation to 
almost every part of the British^dominions.f 

At a short distalicc to the north of Box, and on the opposite 
side of the river, are two mineral springs, culled MiDOLE-Huj.- 
Spa, which, after being discovered, remained neglected for some 
time ; till at length a medical practitioncT in Bath having ana* 

2 K 3 lysed 

* This stone is also known among builders by the appcllaiioii of Aslilt^r 
stone, probably from the hamlet of Ashicy, (adjoining to Box) wliicii is olteu « 
called by the inhabitants Ashler. 

♦ It may not, perhaps, be improper to remark, ihai the fiec'stonc in this 
ncighhourhood forms a portion of a vast tract of stone, which, como»ci^:ing 
near St. Bavid's Head in Pembrokeshire, and extending into the interior, 
in ii nortli-custcriy direction, exhibits various species, or iijiHlihcalions of 
limestone. In Caennnithenshire it is a bard, compaui, irregular, massy 
limestone ; in Gtamorgaashire, and part orMonmouthsliire, a regulut la- 
mellar, or st rallied limestone, particularly valuable for ns <lui<ibility under 

\watcr ; in St. vuiccnts rocks, near Bristol Hot-Wells, it becomes a species 
♦f variegated marble, which takes a high polish, but is of too short a fracture 
to be usbeful in ornamental ^orks. The line thence siretclies tdwards Bath ; 
and in the vicinity of Keynsham traps into a species of blue iias, horwon' 
tally stratified, in which great numbers of those curious shclB, called con; an 
atiitnouU, or sorp^it Vtoties, are found embedded. Passing Batli ii 
into tins, compound, called freestone ; and, alter an extent of wtM.il -mU i . 

an aerated calcareous mccter, .which forms the chalk downs iii i]i? 
»eip|^»if1iood of JMarlborop||;b, wlh^tice it extends to the maritime coi.tt of 
IJcnl and Sussex. / - 
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lysetl the waters, and a-^certahi^d th^ir medicinal 'i^irtucs, ctu 
tered into a plan wiUi another itidEvidual for electing* a lodging; 
and boarding- house, pump-room, and other buildings, sniluble for 
the reception of company, stud the aecouiniodatioa of invalid^.. 
This plan was accordingly carried into efiect, but eventually 
proved unsuccessful; so that the buildings, thus raised at an im- 
mense expense, are now Jet as lodgings to sucb peraons as are 
disposed to retire econofnicuiiy ftoni Bath during the summer 
season. The springs here differ much from each other in thtif 
qualities and afieotdi. The vratef of the one is st^agiy char 5 > 
beate, and impregnated with neutral salts, resembling, in a great 
degree, the waters of CbelteOhatp ; while thsit of the other b< ara 
a strong aflinlty to the Harrowgale water. It is clear and 
sparkling, and contains a tery large proportion of snfphur and 
carbonic acid. 

On Cheitey-Court FiivUk, to tlie north erf the spa, and at the 
distance of about four miles front Bath, were dug up, in July, 
1813, a tariely of Roman antiquities, indicative of the former 
existence of a large Roman villa on the spot wdiere they were- 
discovered. Tiiese consisted of fragments of columi^a, with 1’us- 
can capitals, small frsigmeiits of fresco paintings, piwcinents of 
Roman brick, smutl aqueducts, Ecarifled tiles, indicative of baths 
abd Sudatories; places built tip with Itorizdnlal dues, which ap- 
pear to have had intense dres in them ; a stone tablet, with a 
sort of groove found it for preparing the sacrifices ; broken urns, 
basins, aud other articles^ 

CORSHAM, , 

Cohsham-Reois> or Cosham, is a cotiidderable vifbgc, si- 
tuated between Box and Chippenham, at the distauce of about 
five miles south- west front the feitW town, and eight from Balli. 
It wmi |j Pbierly a matket-towu^ '^ut the market is iiowdi$*c^; 
tsaued. Camden says it was a a toyal vift in tlie^ig|i^of 

‘ YiiJg 
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King Ethelretl;’* and was afterwards fumous far the retirement of 
the Earls of Cornwall/^ Leland, wljo visiiod it in the time of 
Henry Vlll. speaks of the place ia. these terms : “ 1 left Ciiip- 
peiiham a mile on the lefte hand, and so went to Alington viU 
lage about a mile ofj," and thens 3 miles to Cosham, a good 
uplandiscli town, where be ntines of an old maiit r place ; and 
therby a park wont to be yn dowage to tlic queues of Englaiido. 
Mr. Bayntori, yn Quene Aimes’ days,! pullid douii, by iicciis, a 
peace of this house sumwhat to help his buildings at Bromehain. 
Old Mr. Bonehome told lu© that Coseham appertcined to the 
Erldom of Cornwaile; and that Cosham was a mansion place 
longging to it wher suintyme they lay. All the meime of this 
townlet were bond; so that apon a tyme one of the erles of Coru- 
walle hering them secretely to lament tlieir slate manuinittid 
them for iiioriy, and gave them the lordship of Cosham in copie 
hold to paie a chief rente.^'J 

The situation of Corsham is flat, dry, and salubrious. The 
houses are all built of stonev and arc principally ranged in one 
long street. Near the centre is a market, or court-house built in 
1784 by Mr, Methuen, who intended to revive the market here, 
but without effect. The Church is a large edifice, consisting of » 

2 K 4 a nave 

* This statement is probably founded oii the following lines in Robert of 
Gloucester’s Chronicles, p. 301. ' 8fo. Edit. 17^14 : repimtcd 1610, . . 

•* Kyng Ayldred (Ethelred} Iny syk in the loan <jf Coshani ilio* 

In Westende of Wyltessyte, yor he was feeble and old, 

Ajid wyth care and sorwe overcome, us luc^uth ytold. 

And from Coshaiii to Loudone he of scupeda vniiethe 

Vor to wyte h^iii fram hys fon> that biiUe brogto hym to delha.*' 

t It is difficult to ascertain who is tneant by Queen Aiiue, as Leland wrote 
in the iiiue of Henry Vlll. aAd beforOlhat lime there was no reigning queen 
luimed AJiiie. r % 

t llinsjary, Vol. IL p. 27, tind ill the CoUeitaues, Vol. I. p. it is 
iaid^»*4Ainio D, 13ii8i teJt et reglfiirfoeraut par totani fere rnsiatem apud‘ 
Merjfejfcry^t Cosham.” Ill thi^ year 1358 fUe king. (Edward Til.) and 
q’lcen spent almost the whole ^uiUom at Marlborough and Corsbam, 
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a nave, a chancel, a chapel on the north side, and three ailc.n, 
with a tower and spire in tlie middle. On each side of the cast 
window are niches, adorned with lalernacle work. Three niches 
likewise ornament the south porch ; on one side of which arc 
sculptured the letters E. M. H. and the date 1631, The same 
initials and date appear on .the frieze both to the ca^l and west 
of the porch. The interior of th^s churcli contains several mo- 
numents. In the cliapel, on the. north side, which is separated 
from the corresponding' aile by a rich '' Gothic*^ screen, are two 
large ancient stone monitmeiits : one of these, wliich comnienio- 
rales Sir IViUiam Haimam^ is decorated witli ten coats of aims, 
and several yokes for oxen in diflereiit compartments. The in- 
scription is almost obliterated. In the chancel is a moiiumcut 
erected by Sir Eilward Hungerford, knight of the Bath, in me- 
mory of Johji and Thomas lixilbert, dated 1632; and against 
the north wall are monuments to Ifillimn Chapman, 1675 ; and 
Michtird Lewes, l70Gif also to the Kev, Edaujrd.Welis, first 
master of Corsham Free-sebooL The living of this church is a 
vicarage, in the patronage of the lord of the manor. The vicar 
possesses very extraordinary privileges, having episcopal juris- 
diction within the parish. 

Here was anciently, according to Tanner, an Alien Priort/, 

King William the CoiHiUcror gave this church to the abbey of 
St. Stephen at Caen^ in Normandy, and. as parcel of the late 
possessions of that foreign house kiu^ Henry \ I. gave it toKing^s 
College, in Cambridge. But at present I am at a loss to recon- 
cile this with the grant of the church, and some other things in 
this town made by King llen^y II. to the BenedicLitie monks; 
' De majors manasterio^^ or of Marmon&lier in Toureiii, who 
had here a ccIL ^This alien priory, which seems, dining the 
wars with France, to have been in the custody of the bishop and 
church of Exeter, was given 4 Edward IV. towards the endow- 
ment of the monastery of Syon, and as parcel of the same 
granted 6 Jac. to Pliilip Moore. It was valued at 221. 

|n a note to the above quotation it is further said, d^^rch 

, ' ' ‘ if^ 
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is dcdicatcj to St. Bartholomew : there were two religious houses 
In the town : one a friery, now the parsonage ; the other a nun- 
nery, now the Red Lion Inn, So John Aiihrey, in liis collec- 
tions about Wiltshire from the traditionary talk of the inhabit- 
ants.^^* 

Near llie chiircli stood a gaol and an old court-house, both of 
which were demolished np;^ard8 of thirty-years ago. An 
ancient market Cross, which stood opposite to the new market- 
house, WHS removed about the same time. At the south end of 
the town is an hospital for six poor aged women, to whicli a 
frcesehool was formerly attached ; but the latter is now abandoned. 
Tills building was erected in 160^, and bears on its front the 
following commcmonilivc inscription 'r 

Thi^ hWc-scItool and Almshouse was founded and endowed 
by the l^ady Margaret Hungerford, relict of iSr Edward Hiin- 
gerford, Kni. of Ihe honourable order of the Bath; daughter 
and coheire of Willm Halliday» Alderman of London, and Susan, 
his wife, daughter of S>’ Hemy, now* Knight and Alderman, and 
jiord Mayor of London.” Corsham Hospital is under ll:t go- 
vernment of a master, who occupies a ledge adjoining to it. Tfiis 
o^ce is in the presentation of the Earl of Radnor, as a descend- 
ant from the fogiulres^i. f 

Corsharn, 

• Nolitia Alonastica, Wihshirc. 

t The Into masU r of ilils hospiuJ waj» Kdwatiu IlAsrrn, K R. S. ami 
S. A. tlie well knuvfu liistoriaii of the comity of Kent, Ho wa:> the unl^ sou 
of Edward Hasted, Esq, of Hawley, in that county ; and was descended 
])alernally from the noble family otCliiTurdy and maternaily Irom the ancient 
iamily of ilit- Dingleys, of Woolvertoii, iu fhe Isle of Wigin, Tlie history 
of Kent engaged bis nttention for upwards of forty years, during which pe- 
riod he enjoyetl alfiucuce. and spared no expence to render his work com- 
pietc and ^ wot thy of public patronage. For niany years he acted as a 
inogUtrate and deputy-lieutenant of bis native county, and executed his du- 
ties in tlie«e stations with the utmost zeal and activity, in the latter part of 
)iis liftv Ihjwever, he felt the pressure of adverse foitunc, which forced hiru^ 
to aha^on liis residence in Kent, and to live in a retired siciiatioii in the 
^Loudon. There lie remained till bis presentation to the 
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Corsham, previous to the Conquest,, w at# the lor<Iship of Tosti. 
Earl of Nortbumberlanc]^ and after that event passed into the 
possession of the crown,* Uoyt long it coiilinued a royal do- 
main is not recorded ^ but, in the lime of Henry III. we liiid it 
liad hccaine the property of Richard, Earl of Cornwull, the king’s 
brother. This nobjoman, ami his successors, granted to, and 
procured for Corsharn many important and singular privileges, 
which have been confirmed in later times, and sonic of which 
are still claimed and enjoyed by. the inhabitants. It is a separate 
jurisdiction of itself, the bailiil' of the manor being vested with 
the powers of sheriff and coroner within the s;;itne, to the com- 
plete exclusion of t!io siierifT and coroner of the county. This 

officer 


aliipof Corbb.ini Hospital, which he has himself styled a most desirable 
asylutu.*' About the same time he recovered his estates in Kent, (of whiih 
he had been dciraiidcd,) by a decree of the Court «>f Chancery; unii ihu& v.as 
enabled to pa 2 »s the laller years of his life in competence, uiid even ailhi- 
ence. He died at the Master's Lodge here January 14, UHil' 

Mr. Hasted is said to have been a gentltMuau of great classical attainments, 
ni'.d of refined and polished manners. Of his industry and accuracy of ic- 
seaich into local hUtury and untiquidcs, his History and Topographical 
bui vcy of llie County of Kent” luirat reiuam lasting record, so long as that 
useful species of knowledge cohtiiiiies to he cultivated. It is a woik 
eniiikd to rank wiiii the valuable labours of Dugdale, Tiiorcsby, Biome- 
ficld, Nichols, and others, who have distinguished thcinselveo in the same 
range of li(er«ature. — Gentleman’s Magazine, ISIS. 

** 'i In; king holds Cossclmm. Ivai'i Xusti held it T. U. Ed. Here arc .54 
liides, but it was only assessed at -18 iiides. Here are 50 plooglilands. 
Eleven of the^o iildes are in de^icsnc, wherein are seven plniigUlunds and 
JOser\mi(s. Sixty-fivt\viIIagers and 67 cottagers occupy d8 pituighlands. 
Here aie two mills of the value of S slidhtigs and :>ixpenco, and acres of 
meadow, and 1 hidd.,9f pasture, benig 3 utiles square. This manor, with 
its appendages, pays 30 pouiidit by weight. But the English value it at 31 
pounds by lule. ‘i'he abbey of St. Sfcpheu at Caen possesses the church of 
this manor, with 3 hides, wherehi are five plouglilands. Three villagers and 
^6 cottagers occupy these lands, niui they are worth 7 pounds. Edg^^/s ildf; 
.the churcJi of Bavcshoii which adjoins to liiL piano/, and his it 

him. H ii worth .57 sluffhigvj^ Wyudham, Homcsilay, <] 
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iJiTiccr is chosen by, and from amon^ the tenants tl/emselves, and 
exercises his aalhority in coufotmity to the customs and laws of 
the iiKinor.^ 

Cojfsham, 

* I'heMS laws and customs, and tltc chnrlcrs on which they aic lounded, 
are all ciilored iu a registcr-buak bclougiag to the manor, Isom winch wc 
c.vtiact the following particulars: • 

1. Coiishinn lordfilii^p is an ancient demesne. Ail tcnunis were farmers 
in Ice, and had their Iniidi tried iiicouttsof Corshain hy writ of right. One 
of iliemseU'cs to be ba>]ie aiid coroner, not chargeable to answer or account 
to ilie K-iiU of CoTiiwall. The said tenants have always used to choofie two 
ot ihomsolves lo gallier the rents yearly, and deliver them to iImj b.iylie. 

2. The baylie, to take all surrenders and releases o( all teeants and fee 
f.irmors »>{' the lordtilup, as v\ell within as wilhonl the same, of all lauds asid 
tenements before the coini held, and alter taking to him two, three, or loiii: 
ol the tenants lo iccoul ail such sorrenders, &c. and picscni them so as the 
said IC.irl be anavvered of the fines and heriots of old ucctrstoiiicd ; and every 
such Mirrendcr and release is as eHeCtiial in the law as if made before the 
slcv.ard and hoinugc in the plaine court. 

3. The bayiie shall examine every wedded or sin.^lc woinau bring an 
hiheialvik, aiid every inheiilor and pensioner iu Ice in taking ever> sxiircn- 
der, as shall one cl the king^'b judges at common law, which being recorded, 
nwiie making such surrender nor their heirs shall ever plead they were 
" Covert dc Rarnc"’ neither ** Denies age.’* 

Of all distrcAses taken within the losdship, the bailie shall make 
replevin as tlic sheiilf shall within the shire. 

5. Widovn' of tenant may claim widows estate, and shall have her hu&< 
band’s land fur her life, imd at her death the natural lieir may make liis fine 
and he udmlctcd ; and if the steward will not adiiiil him he sh.^tl occupy ihc 
land lilf be will admit him iis tenant wiciioci offence to the Karl, &c. 

6. Every tenant by the custom shall eutayle bis land by copy of court 
rollj witfiin the lordship, as is done ot land at large wiihin the shire ai cuni^ 
mon law, 

7. Ail the land ^ha II ascend and descend to tielri. by custom. 

8. Any tenant being indicted fot felony or treason, or attainted and nut- 
latved, or withdraivs outof the coimty, the E&rl ahull not have hts laud, but 
the iyt)iing*fchull seise it, and receive the profits till the death of snid tenant, 
when tb^^xt heir shall claim and be admitted' tenant. 

9. j(|r^tccnnt dyiftg MitthoQt hcivs> bitr lai^ehatl not fall to the Earl, 
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Corsliam, during the latter part of the last century, was noted 
for its woollen nmnufactory.; but this branch of trade is now en- 
tirely abandoned here. According to the population returns of 
1311, the village and parish together contained 495 houses, and 
:239t> inhabitants, of whom tlie greater part were employed in agri- 
culture. 

Sir Richard Blackmoke, a physician of some eminence, 
and a voluminous writer, was a native of Corsham. At the age 
of thirteen he bej^aino a pupil at Westminster School; and in 
1668 entered at Edmund Hall, in Oxford, where he resided 
above twelve years, and took the degree of M. A. At an early 
period of his life lie was necessitated to leach in a school for l^is 
livelihood ; but ibis employment was only of short duration. Me 
next travelled; and directing bis attention to the study of jiicdi- 
pinc, was admitted doctqr of physic at Eadua. On his return to 

Loiidoa 

but to (he tythmg, and the tything*mtin shall receive the prori(» i|jl the 
^ything tnaii shall claim and be admitted, 

10. If a luan die actually seiaed of a yard laud, hclf a yard l.uul, cotset^ 
tic, or half cotsttllc land, and hath a plough of oxen levant and couchant 
thtreori, by the ancient cubioin of the nifiuor, a yoke of hii> best oxen is due 
to the Iwrd of ihe manor, and is to be seized by tlie baylie, and valued by him 
and tao tenants, and notice given to the heir of the deceased that he may 
pay the value of the oxen and have them again, or else they are to be 
driven away. The heir acceptetli this, and a baylie of the «e?{t co«.rt with 
t}ie homage preaentelh what is done. This hath been the cons' ant ciist ))u 
witi)in the said iiiai|or tinio out of mind, and never vioUted or infringed till 
of late days by Sjr Jitmes hong, Bart, 

Hlemorrindum. — There is wninii the liberty of Corsbam llcgis anrulu'r 
manor called (he Ucctory Manor, which bath ‘a baylie or tytlmig man of its 
own, whoso office is lo take surrenders of the tenants, Th('* llcclory 
tenants are wifbih the liberty pf Corsham Hegis and owe their suit and ser- 
vice to the conit Icet', sCnd n)tiy fill all ofdccs except baylie and coroner, and 
have always been in said court fpt false m eights and measures, and for light 
and unwholesome broad, and other presentable offences.— The lie of Cor- 
sham Kegissits on the bodies of rectory lenniits who have come to death 
by violence. . Strays and f^^ons goods Of the Rectory tenants hcl^fb to tlnir 
lord of Corsbam Regis. |p‘ ' ' . ‘ ^ 
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London he conlioucd the same pursuit, and became a member of 
the Oollrgo of Physicians in 1687. Having early evinced a 
strong attachment to the principles which brought about the 
Revolution in 1688, he was nominated by King William one of 
his physieiaTis in ordinary, and was hoifoured with the dignity 
of knighthood in 1697. On the king^s death, he was present at 
the opening of the body, and delivered his opinion On his ina- 
jesly^s disease. When • Queen Anne ascended the throne he re- 
la i tied his situation as one of the royal physicians for some time, 
but at length resigned. Sir Richard died in October, 1729, at 
an advanred age, leaving hehind him a vast uiimher of pro- 
ductions Ik»IIi in prose and verse, which had constituted the 
amusement of his leisure hours. These were published at vari- 
ous periods, but ail subsequent to the year 1695, when, contrary 
to the usual pracliee of poets, he ushered into the world a heroic 
poem, in ten hooks, intituled Prince Arthur/^ Tliis was fol- 
lowed by another heroic poem, called* ** King Arthur,*’ in twelve 
books. The success of these works excited the jealousy and 
envy of some cotemporary bards, who exerted all the powers of 
their genius to ridicule and traduce the author. These attacks 
^sir Richard answered with great calmness; and, instead of dimi- 
nishing, iricreasod his ardor for poelry. As even to enumerate 
the various productions which flowed from his pen would ex- 
ceed our limits, we shall (onteut ourselves with noticing that 
only which is esteemed the best of all his works. This is his 

Creation, a philosophical pocrni/* which w^as highly applauded 
by Addison and Dennis; and of w'hich Johnson remarks that '' not 
only the greater parts are properly consecutive, but the didactic 
and illustrative paragraphs are so happily mingled, that labour is 
relieved by pleasure, and the attention is led on through a long 
succession of varied excellencies to the original position, the fun^ 
.daineiital principle of wisdom and vit tue.”^ 

COKSHAM 

* of Samufl Johnson,, LL, D, .Vol. Xlt. p. 150, lUmo. Edit. 

JSOU.-^dencTdl Biographical Dictionary, by Chalmers: 
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Cou5HaM-House, the seat and propeVly of l^aul dol»b 
thocij, F.eq, adjoins the noi^b-cast end of the town. For many 
years this mansion has been the- recepfacle of a choice and ex- 
tensive collection of pictures, and is therefore much frequented 
by amateurs and professors of the fine tA*ts, The original part 
nf the present edifice was hiiHt almui the year lti82, by William 
llalliday, E?jq. * tlie then proprietor of the lordship, on the site 
t)f the old Omnor-house mentioned hy Leland as being entirely 
Tttinous whew he visited this place, in the reign of Henry VIIL 
The style Of the building, in conformity to the fashion of the age, 
was -an tficorigruous mixture of Grecian, Roman, and English ar>> 
cbitecture,at once offensive to genmne taste* and science. What 
alterations it underwent, or by whom it was possessed f during the 
seventeenth century, we have not ascertained, nor indeed arc 
aay particulars of its history specified till the year 1747, wlion it 
was purchased by Paul Methuen, Esq, father to the present pro- 
J)rietor, This gentleman employed Lauucclot Brown, Esq. to 
enlarge and improve the house^ which he did by adding a suit 
mf rooms on the cast sldei consistiug of a gallery and state 
^parifaents for the reception of Sir Paul Melhiieu’s collection of 
pictures, the only ^ne we believe • whiclt has continued perfect 
to the present day, pf those formed hy cotehiporary amateurs in 
England. Upon trial, however, these additional rooms wore 
found insufficient to admit all the collection, and a great part 
of the pictures consequently remained in the town house in 

Grosvenot 

* This igeoUenvao was Lord Mayor, aldcrmsn, and sbotifT of London. 
daughter and coheir married Sir Edward Htfugerford, and was the person 
who founded the almshouse above noticed, Halliday is particularly 
hi the city annais m the first Lord Mayor who drained and pUiited Moor- 
f«lds. 

t In Hasted’s Hudoty and Topographical Survey of die cnmrty of fCen^ 
VpL VTI. p. 599* the ofOsterhanger In Chat county are said to have 

hfcn originally of Cotsham in Wilts* jind In WoddU MSS., ift the i^moleait 
Mnsciiro, two peirv'^ns of that family are styled of Corihstti; but wtii^Lyr they 
%cre proprictow of the lordship; o»>ly iirhhti the 

dppw, ■ . \ 
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«rosv«i(M- Slrcf^, To CO at CfttshaM wn« 

: MUiaexeenttoa 

by dcati,. Hr. .ob. ttla: present 
1, l»«S(Mver^ haring: entered into ifie tame view was'ns 

snor.erja.pftsaewion of the estate^Mran he determined to oafrv it 
into etfe^ With this intentioa he engaged two, profession^ iggn'. 
Hera^, John Nash. Esq. and Humphrey Replon, E^. the former . 
. oBlarge and improve the house,; and llie latter to cmWlish and 

adorn the, sorronnding scenery and pleasure greonds! thhse. 

ottjeits.b^ve accorrlingjy been . Completed. The folloi^lHg ac 
. emmt qf the alforations mid qildilions made to l|»c honso at this 
Iforiod IS. given in <'an Historical Account of CoJ^iatn ftopse." 
it IS ,&upidnot> and deOnes the character of the mausion in its pre* 
vioas elate. , ' 

soutb sidg^ was dcciipiw! by 
••a hall, stairrase, drawingroom, eating room, aiidn narrow pas- 
eage,,a9 ot which were srahH and very low. These bate Ws 
hid toge ther and formed , iqto one ball; the ceilings taken away, 
and an open gallery made alj round, with a staircase at both ends 
^ Mmg, by, double flighfe of stdpa, on each side, to tl,e galleries! 

' Thmw, which is fitted , hp as an old Wonlal ball, is l lo feet 
, «* !«»#> indndiog the. staircase, 25 broad, and STi feet high 
Tfio^^ ming of the hoosehad Rsqm„w Kbracy, two smaller 
»^n.i^.^d astairmmo. The latter, and tlio Hro rooma have heeti 
together, and wnvertedJnto a library, forty-five foef 
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saloon in the middle is of an octagonal shape 40 ft ol diainotoi*? 
and 24 feet high. It commands a beautiful view of the lawn and 
water. These tlirce rooms arc en-Huile, and communicate with 
the grand picture gallery, hall, and passage. In designing th^ 
centre of the new north front, the arcliitcct has judiciously chosen 
for hia model the east end of Henry the Seventh’s chapel at 
WVslminstcr, the character of which is peculiarly light and beau- 
tiful. Its form and component parts are admirably adapted to 
this sitnation ; fur by piojecting before the regular surface of the 
building, and having windows iii the three outer facies it thereby 
gives to the saloon a variety and extent of prospect singularly 
advantageous. The turrets and flying buttresses are also beauti- 
ful appendages, and by catclung the rays of tl»e sun wlien in 
the east or west, are calculated to illumine the gloom of a northern 
aspect.’* * 

Corsbam House is open for public inspection two days in the 
week, Tuesday and Friday, when every respectable person is ad- 
mitted. The apartments successively shewn are the grand hall, 
state dressing room, the state bed chamber, the cabinet room, the 
picture gallery, the music room, the saloon, or drawing room, and 
the dining room. These contain all the principal pictures in the 
Methuen collection, among which tlic following particularly claim 
the admiration of artists and dilettanti. 

The Corinthian, Eudamidas making his will ; a fine sketcli. 
2V. Poussin. This picture records an instuneo of pure and disin- 
terested friendship. Fudamidas, dying in indigent circumstances 
appointed his two friends AretsBUS and Charixenus his executors* 
bequeathing to the former, the cave and provision of his aged 
motlier; to the latter the portioning of this marriageable daugh- 
ter enjoining, should cither friend die, the survivor should dis- 
charge 

The smiatl volume from which thre is extracted contains a plan and view 
of the house, a complete catalogue of the pictures, 'with short accounts of the ' 
principal, an account of the BilFerent schools of painting, an cssayj^n the 
progressive state of the line arts in England, and Biographical AnoedoVs of 
the Artists I Smo. 1808, 4s. 
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diarge the whole Irasl. The friends accepted the charge, Cha- 
rixenus died, and Aretseus scriipiilousiy fulfilled his duty. 

An emblematical picture representing a Guardian Angel con- 
veying an infant female to heaven ; by C. Dolci. 

Portrait of llcniando, or Ferdinando Cortez: Tilian, 

This adventurer became famous during the reign of tlie Em- 
peror Charles V. for elfectiug the conquest of Mexico, and di<*d in 
1054, aged sixty-lhrec. 

A iamiscape representing the dawn of morning : CUnulc. 

A print has been engraved from this pietsire, by Peake for 
Boydi 11, as has also another from the following : 

A lamNcapc, called Evening, C/nnrfe. 

The Nativity: hy Tintoretto. 

’Miis is a long, narrow [lainting, divided into throe conipait’ 
iiients, and m iking three separate pictures. In the lower group 
(behind which are cattle) some females appear, looking up to- 
wards the second group, which consists of the Virgin and Child. 
Sheplierds, ike. above whom are angels bending over llie infant 
Sa\ iour, 

'I’he Virgin and Child in the clouds : Murillo. 

Judith going out of the city to Holoferncs^s Tent ; Paul 
Veronese, 

An emblematical picture representing the virtues and duties 
belonging to a good tdiristian : Titian. In this alle^-orical 
painting the artist has represmted the Virgin willi tiie Jifant 
Saviour in lier lap, St. Peter kneeling and kissing his feel ; de- 
noting tile snbmisiision of the chnrcli to Christ. SL John is 
pointing to t!ie lainh : expn‘ssive of meekness and : and 

to these are introduced the cardinal virtues of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity : the latter having tlie care of her two children. Tlie 
figures of the Virgin andC’narity arc cloUied in red drapery. 

A half length portrait of a 'Furk, by Rcmbratult, is a fine spe- 
cimen of this great master: in richness of colouring, forcible con- 
trast of light and shade, and dignity of clmructer, this head ranks 
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Our Saviour at the Pharhsee^s house, and Mary Magdalen 
anointing his feet, by Carlo JOolci, of whom it has been re- 
marked, that he never painted another picture so large, and that 
this was executed after a drawing by Ludovico> Cigoli. The 
gentleman for whom it was painted, directed that his own portrait 
should be represented in the character of a servant waiting at the 
table; the artist complied and thereby sacrificed character, con- 
nexion, and propriety. 

A Magdalen meditating on a skull, by Titian, 

Martyrdom of the Innocents, by Vandt/ck, 

In representing this most inhuman and barbarous event the painter 
has portrayed a number of molbers and children with their savage 
murderers in different groups. The forcible action and agonized 
expression of the distracted parents cannot fail to affect the mind 
of tlie spectator, and the most poignant indignation is excited 
towards the brutal monster who issued the horrid decree. Though 
attributed to Yandyck, it appears rather to be a fine copy from 
Rubens 

Baptism of our Saviour, accompanied by angels, by Guido, 

This picture consists of five figures; Our Saviour, St. John, 
and three Angels. The countenance of the former is expressive 
of devotion and calmness, his body gently bending with bis handa 
folded. St. John bears a cross in his left hand, and with his 
right pours the baptismal-water. In the clouds is an emblema- 
tical figure of the Holy Ghost., 

Landscape, by 5. Rosa. 

A confined rocky scene, in the centre of which is an opening 
with water falling over broken fragments of stone. Near the 
foreground i^ a banditti, of four figures well grouped and co- 
loured. • . 

Rubens and Family, with horses, dogs, foxes, wolves, &c. ; by 
Rubens. The artist with his wife and another person are on 
horses, which, with the figures, are well drawn and richly co- 
loured. ‘ On the left side of the picture are nien with spe^^-s, and 
others blowing horns. In the centre are eoine dogs, foxes^^ and 

yolvee 
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'wolves in different positions, tt is said that the dogs, foxes^ &c. 
were painted by Snyders. 

Our Saviour betrayed by Judas ; Vandych* 

This picture was painted by Vandyck for his roaster, Rubens. 
The subject represents the <time when Christ was betrayed into 
the hands of the soldiers, who are binding him with cords. 

The Angel conducting Tobias to Media : M. Angelo, Three 
quarter figures. Breadth of light, clearness of colouring, strength 
of effect, with -great expression, are the characteristics of this pic- 
ture. The angel is robed in blue drapery, and leading Tobias by 
the hand. 

Venus dressing, and Cupid holding her looking-glass ; P. Ve^ 
ronese. 

Charity and lier three children ; Vandyck, Of this picture the 
Marquis of Stafford has a duplicate. 

David and Abigail; Rubens, 

This exquisitely painted and finely composed picture is de- 
servedly admired by every discriminating connoisseur, and may 
justly be classed with the finest productions of this great 
master. 

Portrait of Thomas Killegrew ; Dobson, 

Killegrcw was page of honour to Charles I. and was appointed 
gentleman of the royal bed-chamber to Charles II. I] e is com- 
JDonly called that Monarch’s jester ; and as his situation gave iiim 
peculiar privileges of speech, he frequently exercised them in re- 
proving his royal raastei'^s licentious conduct. He wrote eleven 
plays, died in 1682, and was interred in Westminster Abbey 
church. 

Portrait of the famous satirist, Berni, by Giorgione, 

Portrait of Cosmo, the last Duke of Florence, by Sztbiermans, 

* The Crucifixion : Tintoretto. 

Sir Charles Baromeus visiting the sick dpring the time of a 
plague at Milan : Giacinto Brandi, 

Ske|[ch in two colours, of Augustine in an exlacy, contemplate 

iiig 
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ing tlifc mystery of the Holy Trinity and the incarnation 
of our Saviour, by Vandyck. A highly finished sketch of 
the finest picture lie ever painted. The latter was in the church 
uf St. Augustine at Antwerp, but is now in the Louvre at 
Paris. 

The Last Supper, hy Tintoretto. This richly coloured pic- 
ture, possess^ s considerable breadth of composition, and the atti- 
tude of the iiguros is appropriate and interesting* 

The Baltic of Lckerbert, by Strada. * 

This celebrated coufiict was fought near Antwerp, by forty 
Spanish officers on a side, of whom only two remained alive. 

St. Lawrence on tlie Gridiron : 5, Rosa. 

Ilniry the Sevenlli^s three children, by Mabusr, 

JlrtiLur, 1‘riiice of Wales: Henry, about three years old, who 
was afterwards crowned Henry VIH. ; and Margaret, who mar- 
ried the King of Scotland. W^alpole mentions this picture in his 
** Anecdotes of Painters,^’ and another of the same subject in 
W’ihdsor Castle. 

A Portrait of Vandyck, painted by himself. 

Porlruil of Pope Innocent the Tenth, by Velasquez, 

Portrait of Andrea Vesakas, a famous physician, by Tinto* 
refio. 

Half lengtii of Ami Carr, Countess of Bedford, by Vandyck^ 

■ A print lias been engraved from this picture. The countess 
lias a rose in her bosom, and is pulling on a glove. 

Onr Saviour breaking bread, by Car. Dolvi, 

Baptism of Queen Candace’s Eunuch, by St. Philip, by John 
Hoik. This has been engraved by Browne, and published by Boydell. 
Tiiougb Both was a native of Utrecht, yet from the general gran- 
deur of his compositions he obtained the appellation of '' Both of 
Italy,*" and this picture certainly entitles him to tlmt complimen- 
tary term. 

Omphale the mistress of Hercules, by A, Caracci ; is sv picture 
of very (ioiisidcrable merit. Omphale is represented nakit^ with 
9 \ the 
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the club, lion^s skin, &c. denoting the conquest of love oyer 
-strength. 

Landscape with figures.— Storm. JV, Poussin, 

The Deity with several Angels in the Clouds. F, Albnno, 

. This picture belonged to Pope Innocent the Tenth, as may 
be seen by his coat of arms on the hack. The frame (of sil- 
ver) was made by the celcbratod statuary Alessandro Algardi. 

Sir Francis X-dvire dying on the coa!>t of I'hina, C, Marutiit 
.. A full length portrait of James Stuart, Duke of Richmond and 
JiCnox, by VmidycK 

James, son of Esrne Stuart, Duke of Richmond, was nearly al- 
lied to Charles 1. and much and deservedly in his esteem. He had 
tile sinccrcst affection for the king, his master, and was one of the 
noblemen who offered to suffer in his stead. 11c died 30lh March 
1655. See Granger’s Biographical History. 

Houbraken engraved this among his illustrious Characters, 
1740. A three quarter portrait of this nobleman, by Geldorp is 
at Gorhambury, Herts. Rarlom engraved a print from the pre* 
sent picture for Boydell. 

Head of Lord Bernard Stuart, afterwards Earl of Litchfield, by 
Vandyck, 

This nobleman was the youngest of five sons of the Duke of 
Richmond and Lenox; and following the example of his noble 
father, commanded a troop in the cause of his sovereign. In 
consequence of his gallant' behaviour, near Litchfield, he was 
created an earl. He was killed at the battle of Rowtoii Heathy 
near Chester, when pushing forward to rescue the king, Vertue 
engraved his portrait. 

Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, mother of Henry 
VII. ; Mahu&r, 

Margaret was daughter and heir of John Beaufort, Duke of 
Somerset, and was eminent for her public benefactions. She 
completed the foundation of Christ College, Cambridge^ and 
ifi'staldished a perpetual lectureship at the same University, and an- 
/ 2 LB otlw 
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other at Oxford : she also endowed the grammar-school at Wim- 
bourue, in tiie county of Dorset. 

A portrait of Sir Brian Tuke, by Holbein. 

lie was treasurer of the Chambers to Henry VIII. 

Sir Peter Lely and family in a musical conceit: Sir Peter 
Lebj, This an early picture of Sir Peter’s, and is particularly 
described by Granger. • 

Portrait of Sir Charles Lucas, by Dobson. 

This active ofiicer was shot, with Sir George Lisle at Colches- 
ter, in Essex, for defending the castle there against the Parliamen- 
tary army under Pairfax. 

In concluding our account of Corsham House and its noble col- 
lection of pictures, it seems proper to give some account of the 
family to which it belongs, and of the person to whom it owes 
its present celebrity. 

Sir Robert Douglass, in liis Buronage of Scotland, informs us 
that the ilic//(tucn family derived their origin from a person of dis- 
tinction who accompanied Edgar Atheling from Hungary to 
England, and thence into Scotland, when he escaped thither to 
secure himself against the supposed treacherous designs of tho 
Conqueror. Malcolm Canmore, who then held the Scottish 
sceptre, having married Margaret, the sister of Edgar, received 
the prince’s friend with great favour, and conferred upon him 
tlic barony of Methuen in Perthshire, wliciice his descendants 
assumed tlieir surname. In different reigns they appear from 
documents iri the herald’s office to have been invested with im- 
portant official situations in that kingdom. At length one of them, 
ill the reign of Queen Elizabeth, came into England, and from 
him the Wiltshire Metbueus are lineally descended. How early 
they fixed their seat in that county is uncertain, but John 
Methuen, Esq. was one of the representatives in Parliament for 
the borough of Devizes from the year 1690 to 1702 inclusive. 
He was likewise chancellor of Ireland, and ambassador to the 
Court o/ Portugal, where he died in 1706, His son, Sir Paul 

MliTIiUEJJ;, 
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Methuen, may be ranked among the most distinguished clia-* 
ractero of his age. He was boni in 1679, and was, at variojis 
times ambassador to the courts of Vienna, Morocco, Lisbon, Madrid, 
and Sardinia, and likewise filled several of the first offices in 
administration. In 1725 the king created him a knight of the 
Bath. Voltaire, who mentions him in his “ Age of Louis the 
14th,^^ characterizes, him as one of the best ministers the Errg- 
lish ever employed in any embassy. Sir Ricliard Stoclc, in his 
dedication to him of the Seventh Volume of the Spectator, also 
passes a high enlogium on his merits, not only as a statesman, 
but as a man of taste, and a patron of literature and the fine 
arts. Of his predilection for painting, and of his judgment in 
works of art, his valuable collection of pictures above described is 
sufficient Ustimony. His knowledge of foreign languages, and of 
the best authors in each is said to have been very extensive 
and profound. Sir Paul never married, assigning as a reason 
for his celibacy, that the blessing of wedlock was too great for 
him to enjoy. When at Lisbon' in his youth, he rode to Ma- 
drid, and fought a duel with a gentleman who had behaved un- 
handsomely to a lady of his acquaintance. Another cliival- 
rous action is recorded of him on his next visit to Portugal in 
the character of ambassador. Having arrived safely in the Ta- 
gus, Sir Paul had equipped himself in his court apparel, and 
was on the point of going on shore to attend the king, when 
a French ship of war entered the moutli of the river. Sir 
George Rooke, who commanded the skip wliich had conveyed 
the ambassador from England, manifested a wish to attack the 
enemy, and Sir Paul insisted upon accompanying hiin^ and pay- 
ing ills respects to the French Captain in preference to the Por- 
tuguese monarch. An engagement ensued, wiiich was long and 
warmly contested, but British valour at length prevailed, and 
. the enemy struck his colours at the moment of boarding. Sir 
PdhiLin bis anxiety to be first on deck sprung forward so pre- 
cipitately, that he fell into the water between the vessels, and 
/ 2 L 4 was 
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was with difficulty rescued from a watery grave. Sir Paul died 
April 11, 1757, and was buried close to his father in Westminster 
Abbey-church. 


CHIPPENHAM 

is a large borough and market town, situated on the great road 
from liOndoii to Bath, at the distance of ninety-three miles west 
from the former, and fourteen miles cast from the latter city. 
This town is certainly of great antiquity, and seems to have 
been a place of considerable importance in the time of the 
Saxons, as it is uniformly characterized by the most ancient 
writers as a Villa .Re gia,^ Some of the West Saxon monarchs 
are even said to have made it their seat of government; but this 
statement we apprehend to be extremely doubtful though it is 
not improbable that they had a palace, or country seat here, or 
in the immediate vicinity. King Ethel wolf certainly resided at 
Chippenham some time on his return from an expedition against 
the Welsh in 853, as all authors who mention the subject agree 
in affirming that the nuptials of his daughter, Athelswitha with 
Iluthrcd, King of Mercia, were celebrated in this town f. To 
the reign cf Alfred, the Danes occupied Chippenham as tlieir 
head quarters more than once, and particularly during the con- 
cealment of that monarch in the Forest of Selwood J. From 
this place they marched to Ethandune, where they ascertained 
that Alfred had quitted his fastnesses, and was advancing to at- 
tack them In Chippenham also they were quartered for some 

weeks 

• Lcl^nd's Collectatura, Vol. III. p. IQO, ctiaiii, ct p. 280, cx di- 

Tfcrais Clironicis. 

t Cftronicoii. Saxi^>n. Leland Collect, ex Chronicon Mariani Scotti. Vol. 
111.270, 

Jfeu. iluntingdoiK Her. Angl. Script. Post. Bcduoi. p. S50. Vita Alfredh 
Spplmaii, p. 23, 26. 


$ Clironicon Ethel werdi* 
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weeks at the time of ncgociatiiig a treaty between Alfred and 
Gurthrum; and we- are informed that the latter left this totem for 
Cirencester immediately after they had received the sacrament of 
Baptism at Aiilre This fact furnishes an additional argument 
for the opinion that the entrenchment to which tlie Danes fled 
after the battle of dilthandune was situated in the vicinity of 
Chippenham^ and not at B-rattQn. 

Alfred at bis death is said to have bequeathed the lordship of 
this town and its palace to his youngest daughter Elfleda^ who 
had married Baldwin, Earl of Flanders. How long the palace 
stood after this* period cannot be ascertained ; but we learn from 
Domesday-Book that Edward the Confessor held the lordship, 
and that it continued attached to the Crown after the Conquest f. 
In the time of Richard 11. it was the property of the Hunger* 
ford family. On the execution of Lord Hastings, to whom it 

passed 

* The accord being fully made and finished, tlie Danes rise from Chip- 
^lenham, and leisurely enough remove they come to Circhcstcr in Glocesicr- 
shire.*’ Spelman’s Life of Alfred. I*i09, Oxford Edit. 8vo. p. 70. Turner's 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. I. p. 265, 

t '*Thc king holds Chepehani. King Edward held it* It was neither ns« 
(fssed nor hided. Here are 100 ploughlands ; 16 of which with 28 servants 
arc in demesne. Forty -eight villagers, and 46 borders, and 20 cottagers, and 
23 hogkeepers occupy 66 ploughlands. H^re are 12 mills of the value of 
6 pounds, and 100 acres of meadow. The wood is six miles square. The pas- 
ture is S miles Jong, and a mile and a half broad. This manor with its appen- 
dages provides one night’s cntert.iiiiiiient for the king with all usual customs, 
and is valued at 110 pounds by tale. Bishop Osbern holds the church ufthis 
manor with two hides, from the time of the Confessor. One of these hides is 
Thaneland, and the otlicr belongs to the church. ' The whole is worth bb shil- 
lings. A certain land which King Edward gave to Ulviet his huntsman, and 
was part of his demesne, belongs to this manor. This manor is now the 
king’s, and ^ reckoned at 1 hide. It consists ot 2 ploughlands, and 3 servants, 
4 villagers, and 4 cottagers occupy l of them. The pasture is hulf u mile 
long, and a furJong broad. It is worth 3 pounds. There is half « yardland 
belonging to this aianori which was formerly thaneland. Ectricus held it 
T, K. E.” Wyiidhi»m*s Domesday Book? Wiltshire, p. 26. 
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passed by marriage itma forfeited to the king, and vas among 
the manors given by Richard. 111. to John Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk. Henry VI 1. however, restored it to the Hungerfords. 

Previous to the reign of Queen Mary Chippenham was a 
borough by prescription ^ but that princeas incoqmratcd it by 
charter in the first year of her reign. This deed having been 
surrendered in 1C84, into the hands of Charles 11., a new char- 
ter was granted by iiis successor, in which nearly the same privi- 
leges were conferred as in the former one t* Under that charter 
the town is now governed by a bailifi'and twelve burgesses. The 
former is vested with the powers of a justice of the peace, an,d holds 
a court every six weeks for the recovery of small debts. Here are 
also held the petty sessions for Caine and Chippenham division 
of the hundred. The market is on Saturday, weekly, amTthere 
are fairs on the 1 7th of May, 22d of June, 2Dth of October, and 
the 11th of December. 

Chippenham sends two members to Parliament, which it ori- 
ginally did us early as the time of Edward 1. In the reign of his 
successor, however, it availed itself ‘of this privilege only twicej^ 
and in that of Edward HI. four times. It then intermitted 
sending till the 2d year of Richard II., and after the 12lh year of 
the same king, till the first year of Henry VI. From that period 

iU 


• Vide ante, p. 486. 

t By that charter it was ordained that the village, town, and borougl^, 
of Chippenham should be a free borough corporate Hi deed, fact, and name, 
for ever of one bailiff and twelve burgesses.” It then stales the limits of the 
borough, the names of the burgesses, maimer of appointing them, &c. j, and for 
beeping in reparation the bridge and causeway ; gives to the bailiff and bur- 
gesses several parcels of laud, the names and extent of wjijch are specified and 
named the borough lands, viz. all that field called Englauds, containing by 
estimation 17 acreb, and all che meadow of Westmead, containing 30 acres; 
and all one messuage and appurtenances called Pokes, in Rdhvdon-Down, 
containing 130 acres ; and one close of land called Bur-Lease, 4 acres ; und 
gi acres lying in tiic common iieldsi and one wood called Rowdon-Down 
Coppice^ containing by estimation 31 acres; and the field called Bolt's 
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Its returns have been regular and constant. The hailifT is the 
returning odicer ; and the number of voters is estimated at one 
hundred and forty^ being the burgesses and the free men^ occupy- 
ing burgage houses. The interest of the borough was long di- 
vided between the corporation and the clothiers, each returning 
one member by the tacit consent of the oti»er. This negative 
harmony, the consequence of previous strong, and nearly balanced 
contentions^, however, was ovirthrown during tlie clrction iii 1802 ; 
and two new parties composed of the helerogfueons elements of 
the old ones have sprung up from their ruins. A cloathlng in- 
terest is now out of the question, for the clothiers having split, one 
half of them at present support what is called the Independent 
Interest, and the other half adhere to what they denominate the 
Old Intercst.\ 

Chippenham 

• The decision of a contested election in this borough was the immediate 
.cause of the resignation of Sir Robert Walpole, as minister, in the 3 car 1741. 
The fact is thus noticed by Mr. Coxe. *'At length on the i^tith the oppo- 
position finally triumphed. A question on the Chippenham election was car- 
ried against the minister, by a majority of one, 337 against 336, and the* 
party g.iiiied so considerable an accession by the desertion, or absence of se- 
veral nieiiibersnf the court part>, that the hnn] decision of tlic Chippenham 
election was carried against the minister by a majiinly of 16. 341 to 2^5, 

Walpole seems 10 have anticipated this event, and met it w ith his usual for- 
titude ami cheerfulness. While the tellers were performing llieir office he 
beckoned Sir Edward Baynton, the member whose return was supported by 
opposition, to sit near him, spoke to him with great complacency, animad- 
verted on the ingratitude of several individuals who were voting against him, 
on wiiom he had conferred great favours, and declared he should never 
again sU in that house.” Memoirs of the Life and Adminstralion of Sir Robert 
Walpole, Vol. in. p. 244. lOOO, S vols. 8 vo. 

t To enable the reader to understand the meaning of these terms it may 
be proper to ybserve that many of the inhabit jnls of the town had enter- 
tuiued q jealousy that the gentlemen who were the members for the borough, 
and who hud long and quietly possessed the honour of representing it were 
talih^ measures to entrench themselves in it, so as to make their return a 
matter of de^naiid, rather tliun a matter of favour. This jealousy took its 

rise 
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Chippenham is situated in a fine valley, close to the south bank 
of the river Avon, which makes a bold sweep nearly round the town. 
It consists principally of one street, above lialf a mile in length. 
Near the centre, in an open space, stands the Town-hall, which is 
almost the meanest looking building in the place, and forms a 
fttriking contrast to the respectable appearance of the houses in 
general. Over the Avon is a haiuLsome iieestoiie bridge of 
.twenly^onc arches, which has been greatly widened within the 
last twenty years, and is ornamented with balustrades and 
lamps. Tliis bridge is traditionally reported to have been the 
gift of Queen Elizabeth, who visited Chippenham during one of 
her progresses through England. This tradition, however, is 
falsified by Ihe charier granted to the town by her predecessor 
Queen Mary, wliicll expressly proves that tlie bridge existed be- 
fore Elizabeth came to the throne, as lands arc appropriated, in 
that deed, for its repair. 

The ahnrch of Chippenham is a large, ancient slruclure, and 
consists of a nave, south aile, chancel, and chapel, with a tower 
and spire at the west end. From the diversity of stylo in its 
architecture, this edifice has c\identty been erected at ditllTcnt 
periods. Camden supposes it to have been founded by some of 
the H uiigerfords, rs the arms of that family are displayed on va- 
rious parts of the vvalls and windows; but this conclusion. is 
erroneous, at least with rcgttrd to the body of the church, which 
is clearly of older date than the period when the Hiingerfords 
became lords of llie manor. It is probable, therefore, that it was 
only enlarged and rcjiaired, under the auspices of Jthat family, 
and most likely at tlie same lime that the Hungerford chapel 
was built, and a chantry of one priest founded in it by Walter, 
Lord Hungerford, in the reign of Henry VI, The tower and 
spire are certainly of earlier date; and the semi-circular arch 

with 

rise, frolic the number of burgage bouses which these gentlemen found means 
to pnichuM!, and eventually caused a coalition between individuals wh(- had 
before carried their animosity so high , as even to injure the bappinesa and 
fcoolidiiy of private society. 
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with zigzag mouldings, which divides the nave from the chancel, 
is evidently as old as the twelvth century. Tlie annexed print 
displays the south side of the church, with the Iluiigerford 
chapel, and another chapel, to the east, which has the date of 
1620 on the battlements. 

The chiych contains several monumental erections and inscrip- 
tions, some of which deserve, to be specified on account of their 
antiquity and peculiarity. At its south-east angle is af large old 
altar tomb, inscribed thus : 

Armger hoc tuinulo jacct hie generosus opaco, 

Andreas Baynton qui nominatus erat; 

Queiu genuit miles bene notisubique Edwardut 
ITujus erat hbites nunc requiescit huioa. 

A. D. 1570.*' 

" In this dark tomb lies the worthy squire, named Andrew 
Baynton ; also the well known knight his son and heir Edward, 
here lies buried/* 

A flat stone on the north side of the church is inslcribed to the 
memory of a Mr. Ely, formerly an attorney in Chippenham. 

" Neare this place lyoUi the body of John Ely, Gent, some- 
times burgesse of this towne, who died November 25th, 1663. 

’Ti» well I am stone, for to preserve his name. 

Who was, if mortal may be, without blame ; 

In his religious, civil practice just ; 

In his calling no traytor to his trust. 

If this report consuming time shall weare 
And wipe out— Search Heaven's records, there. 

There are aUo the following inscriptions in the chancel : 

Neare unto this place lieth Interred the body of Mr. Joseph 
GtARB, the late vicar of this parish, and his two sons, which said 
vicar departed this life the 26th day of December 1660. 
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** Stars fall, but in the grossneis of our sight 
A good man d^’iuq, the world doth lose a light ; 
While hiracnt our loss, such lights put out. 
The heavens triumph above, the angels «hout. 
If virtue’s self wiih virtuou<: man could dj^e. 
Header thou then might say, here it doth i3'e/* 


Neare to this place lyclh the hotly of Mr. Robert Cock, 
vicar of this parish, who by will left for ever tlie yearly pro- 
duce of fifty pounds (which was all tlial he had) for teaching 
poor girls to read, and instructing them in tlie knowledge 
and practice of the Christian religion^ as professed and taught 
in the church of England. He died Oct. 4 Anno Dorn. 1724« 
Etat. 54.—'^ Go and do thou likewise. St. Luke lOlh C. 
37tii yr 

But the mo.st curious monument in the church is that of Sir 
Gilbert Pryn, Kitight. It is a mural tomb with two adult 
figures kneeling at an altar, attended by seven children, two 
hoys and five girls, in the same attitude. Beneath arc two bras&r 
plates willi inscriptions. On one is the following : 

** The memorial of Sir Gibarl Pryn, Ki, who married Mary 
the eldest danghtr. of Jayne Davys, daughtr. to Sr. Wymoml 
Carye, Kt. Lord Warden of the stannerics. Mr. of ye. first fruits 
office, and Kt. of ye. Bathe. The said Sir Gilbert Pryn having 
issue by the said Mary his wife scaven children, 2 sonnes and 
5 daiightei. ; five of web. 2 sonnes and 3 daughtrs. are dead. The 
other 2 daughtr^, namely, ye eldest of all, Frances, is married to 
Sr. Fraiiiicys Seiinonr, Kt. youngest sonne of ye * * * * Lord, 
Sonne and heire to ye now Erie of Hertford, and yc second, 
dauglitr. named Scitnour, married to Sr. George Hastings, Kt. sa* 
cond brotlier to Henry, now Erie iluntingdon. 

lie was buryed June 2d, 1G27. 

She ***** January 29th, 1628. 

Monument was erected in 1620.'^ * 

On the other brass is pourtrayed, at the top, figuioa ui w ihsu 

and 
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and woman, Imlding in tlieir bands a branch from a tree, which 
stands in the centre between them, and as we presume, is in* 
tended to represent the tree of life. Beneath are these lines : 

ECHE man’s a plant AND EVERY TREE 
LIKE MAN IS SOBJEGT TO MORTAL1TIE. 

A row of broken branches 'intervenes betwixt the above and 
the next lines. 

THESE BRAVNCHES DEAD AND FALEN AWAY ARE CONE. 

FROM VS VNTILL THE BESVERECTION. 

These are succeeded by a representation of four figures of men 
and women in pairs, each with the trunk of a tree between them, 
and holding branches which appear to sprout from it. At their 
feet are these two lines : 

'/“HESE GRAFTED THUS BY WEDLOCK’s SACRED DOME, 

(cod CRAVNT) may flourish E TILL THOSE OTHER COME. 

Besides the established church, there are several buildings in 
this town, appropriated to the public worship of dissenters of va* 
rious denominations. Of these the most conspicuous at present 
are the Wesleyan, or Armiuian Methodists, and the Baptists. 
The Calvinistic, or Independent Methodists, formerly the most 
numerous sect in the town, are now comparatively few in num- 
ber. Such has been the violence of the election furor here, that 
even the religious sentiments of the people have been materially 
influenced and almost new modelled by its operation. 

The chief public institution in Chippeubam is a Charity 
School for the education of poor boys in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Many liberal donations and bequests, however, have 
been Mhde at diflerent times to the parish for the benefit of the 
poor. Most of these are recorded on boards bung up in the 
church, and among others, the following names appear as bene- 
factors : 
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factors: Thomas Ray, Sir Francis Pop hum, Robert Gate, 

Henry Smith, Gabriel Goldney, Mrs, Haivkins, Wood* 

roffc, Robert Gook, Sir Edward Baynton, and Sir Thomas 
Fludyer, * 

Chippenham does not appear to have been the site of any esta- 
blishment of the monastic ordcr^ either before or after the Con- 
quest. Of its Saxon antiquity not a trace remains, excepting 
the slight historical notices before mentioned. There ^'as how- 
ever, about twenty years ago an old house standing close to the 
Angel Inn, which, from time immemorial had been denominated 
ihe palace, and was supposed to have constituted a part of the 
residence bequeathed by Alfred to his daughter; but its massive 
walls, and heavy pointed arch indicated to the intelligent anti- 
quary a much later construction tiian the Saxon period. We con- 
jecture therefore that it was built in Norman times on the site 
which the palace occupied, and hence retained the distinctive 
appellation of the original building. 

According to the Parliamentary returns of 1811, the borough 
and parish of Chippenham contained 705 houses, and 3110 in- 
habitants. The staple produce of this town, as at Bradford, is 
woollens, principally fine broad cloths and kerseymeres. It de- 
rives also considerable advantage from its situation on the most 
frequented thoroughfare hctwecii Bath and London. 

Dr. John Scott, a learned diviue and writer of the seven- 
teenth 

♦ The two -last mentioned geutlcnien who weic members for the borough 
in J769, on the occasion of their election, invested the «»m of lOOOl, in the 
three per cent, bank annuities, the interest of which lliey directed to be, 
applied from time to time towards the support and niainienance of sacli 
freemen of the said borough, or the widows of freemen living in free bouses, 
in manner and form as the trustees for the time should think proper. For an 
ample account of these benefactions see Britton’s Beauties of Wiltshire, 
Vol. II. In alluding to the charitable bequests to this town, it is but justice 
to remark, that tlirse have lately been carefully inquired into, and made 
knowp by R. II. Gaby, and K Sadler, Esqrs. whilst those worthy geiitlemcu 
held the ofiice of o\crsecrs, &c. As the henevolenr founder of a charity ia 
entitled to encomium so is he who guards iu funds from misapplication. 
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tcenlh ceutury^ was a native of Chippenliam. He was the sou 
of a grazier^ and born in the year 1638. Not having been ori- 
ginally intended for a learned profession^ he served an appren- 
ticeslMp of three years in Loudon; at the conclusion of which 
his natural propensity for knowledge induced him to abandon his 
trade, and enter as a commoner of New-Inn-Hall, Oxford. On quit- 
ting the University, he entered into holy orders, and obtained 
the chaplainship of St. ThomaS, Southwark, and the curacy of 
Trinity Church, in the Minories, London. These he held till 
the year 1677, when he was presented to the rectory of St. Peter 
le Poor, in Broad Street, by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. 
About the same time he obtained the lectureship of one of the 
churches in Lombard Street, In 16S4, he was collated to a 
prcbeiidal stall in the church of St. Paul, and obtained tiie degrees 
of bachelor and doctor in divinity. He was a strenuous oppo- 
nent to the progress of Catholicism in the reign of James H. and 
consequently gave all the support , in his power to the principles 
of the Revolution, which placed William and Mary on the English 
throne. In 1691, he was rewarded for his exertions, by a pre- 
sentation to the rectory of St. .Giles in the Field.-*, which was then 
of very cousiderablc value; and in the patronage of the Crow’ii. 
He died March 10th, 1694-5, and was buried in the rector's vault 
of his own church. 

Dr. Scott sustained a high character for ability and piety. 
His sermons are characterized, by bis biographers, as replete with 
solid moral instruction, and comprehensive views of doctrinal 
questions. Two volumes of these were published after his 
death, and many of them separately. But his principal work 
was** The Christian Life; from its beginning to its consumma- 
tion ill glory/^ This production was published in four parts, of 
which three appeared during bis life-time. It was afterwards 
printed in folio, and in five volumes octavo, and in the latter form 
has undergone several editions. * 

In noticing the charitable donations and bequests to Chippen- 
VoL. XV.— 4pn7 1814. 2M ham, 

^ Britiih Biography, Vol. VII. p. 100. 8^. 1773. 
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hain^ wc purpescl^ omitted to mention that of Maud HcATi^i 
because scarcely coming under the denoinination of a charity. 
She caused a paved path« or Causeway, to be fomied from Chip- 
penham Clift through the town to Wick-Uill^ a distance oC four 
miles. At differeitt parts of this causeway upright stones are 
erected, each of which bears inscriptions. On one stone at Chip« 
penham-Clift are these lines : 

Hither extendeth Maud Heatli’s gift, 

For wliere 1 stand is Chippenham Clilt. 

Erected in 1698, and given in M74.” - 

On another stone at fVick^HUl is this couplet : 

From this Wick^ITilt begins t])e praise. 

Of Maud Heath's gift to these highways,” 

A third pillar, which is situated at Calloways, is inscribed < 
thus : 

To the memory of the worthy Maud Heath of Laiigley-Bur- 
rel, spinster, who in the year of Grace, 1474, for the good of tra- 
vellers, did in charity bestow in land and bouses about eight 
pounds a year, for ever, to belaid out on the highway and causey, 
leading from Wick-Hill to Chippenham Clift. 

This pillar was set up by the feoffees in IGlfSw 


Injure me not— 

Cbippenham Clifr— — — ...1,,,, . Hil! - 

Hidibo (u nunquaro j Dum tempua habenins | vol^t tempuw 
I Operernus bonum | 

In tte vicinity of Chippenham are two mineral Springs, over 
qnc of which a small freestone building was erected some con* 
siderable time ago, by a Welsh judge. For several years this 
spring obtained a high degree of celebrity, but is n^W’seldoui 
visited by the rich and fashionable. The efficacy of it# waters, 

however. 
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ilioweVerj in the restoration of healthy is attested by the experience 
many of the poorer claiss of people, ^bo continue to drink it. 
its qualities are chalybeate. 

On the west side of Chippenham is a tar^e and respectable 
mansion, called Ity-House, the seat and property of Matthew 
tlumphreys. Esq. principal magistrate for this district of the 
county. ’ • 

Chippenham in ancient times gave name to an extensive 
POREST, which is supposed to have been attached to the Saxon 
palace already mentioned. It afterwards was conjoined with the 
forest of Mclkdhaio> sind was plaOed for some time in the cus- 
tody of Matthew Fitz John, ^rOvernor of the castle of Devizes, 
in the reign of Edward I. When it was dis-afforcsted is un- 
certain. 

Abont a mile to the north of Chippenliam is HARNi8iT,orIlAR- 
DEN-HinsH, formerly a seat 6f the family of Colbournc, uni 
now the property of H. Bosauquet, Esq, soipin-Iaw to the cele- 
brated Christopher Anstey, author of the New Bath Guide, and 
of several miscellaneous poems, Who died here in 1805; and wad 
buried in Walcot church, Bath. (For some account of this dis^ 
tiiiguishcd poet see a new edUtoh of his poetical works published 
by his son John Anstey, Esq. 1808, 4to.} The timrch is a hand*^. 
eome modern structure, and contains several monuments, among 
which is one to the memory of John Thorpe, esq* M. A. and 
F. S. A. This gentleman was the son of Dr. John Thorpe, a physician 
of ttochester, and a local antiquary of considerable note. Uis sou 
Was educated at University College, Oxford, and early evinced 
a strong prcdilect-ion for antiquarian research. In 1755, he Was 
elected a iiiciiiber of the society of antiquaries, and in 1769, he 
' published the Registrum with the addition of the 

** Monumental Inscriptions in the several churches and chapels 
withiii thc diocese.^’ Pursuing the same plan he gave the world in 
1788> the Custumala Ro&nse, from the original inanuscripU 
4u the archives the Dean and Chapter of Rochester;’’ to which 

3 M 2 were 
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were added memorials of that cathedral church, and a variety of 
documents relative to the ecclesiastical antiquities of the diocese. 
It was his wish to have executed a similar work for the dio- 
cese of Canterbury, hut declined it on account of his age, which 
forbade the hope of his being able to complete it. Mr. Thorpe 
was likewise author of various miscellaneous paprrs. He died 
at Chippenham, August 2, 1792, and was buried at Hardcn- 
Huish, in compliance with his own orders in his Will *. 

Stanley, or StanLeigh, a small hamlet, abont two miles to 
the south-east of Ciiippenham, is noted as the vsite of an ancient 
Priory^ of wliich Tanner gives the following account in "his 
Notitia: Lokc swell, in the forest of Chippenham, was given by 

Henry, sou of the Duke of Nonnamly, and Earl of Anjou, after- 
wards King Henry II. to the monks of Quarrer, in the Isle of 
}Vig lit, upon condition that they should settle there a convent of 
Cistf Hians, which they did A. D. 1151 ; hut three years after, 
tiiat prince, and his mother Maud the Empress, removrd the re- 
ligions from thencfe to Staulegh, where they huilt and endowed, to 
the honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary, an ald)cy for thirteen 
white monks, whose revenues were rated, 20th Henry VI 11. at 
177/. O.V. SJ. per amtvm. Dugd. — 222/. I9.y. Ad, Speed. The 
site was granted 28 Henry VIII. to Sir Edward Bainlon.’* Se- 
veral curious grants were made to this house by diflerent mo- 
narchs. One by Henry HI. ordained** that their dogs should 
not he lawed (i, e. have their claws cut off) hy officers of the 
forest.’' • 

The buildings of this priory are now entirely destroyed, hav- 
ing been taken down many years ago for the sake of the stones 
and other materials, of which they were constructed. Some 
fomidatioiis, extending over a large area, are still distinctly to 
be bo traced ; and to the south of the present farm-house, are 
extensive moats and fishponds* These arc of very unusual, and 
extraordinary appearance; for they do hot resemble oitber in 
V . ' ■ the 

. ♦ Kklfoh’a Literary Anecdotes, Vol* III, p. .5J5. 
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the deplli of the ditches, or forms, the works of the military 
castramclatioiis of the Romans, Saxons, or Duiies : nor cun wo 
easily assign them to any thing of a monastic nature. Some 
tesseluied pavements are siiid to have been found here. Among 
the ruins arc still to be seen several fragments of columns, mould- 
ings, andcapitals : also a large stone cof&n. 

On an eminence, soulli west df this spot, varions Roman coins, 
and other relics have been found at diifereut times. 

At Studley, a small village to tbe ea^l of Stanley, is an old 
family mansion whicli formerly belonged to the llnngcrfurd fa- 
mily. It afterwards became the property of the Pelly family, 
and was sold by William, Marquis of ]^ftsilowne, to Miss 
Hnngerford, now Mrs. Crewe. 

BREitfUii.L is a village situated about two miles north-west 
from Caine. The parish is of considerable extent, and contains 
5875 acres of laud, and a population of 1^03 persons The 
village, as its name intimates, occupies the summit of an eini* 
ntuce whicli commands many fine views over the adjacent coun- 
try. The church is a neat, plain structure, and consists of a 
nave, chancel, and two side ailes. Against the north wall of the 
chancel is n large marble monument supporting a bust of the de- 
ceased, habited in a large cost and wig, and surrounded by che- 
rubs. Beneulh is the following inscription : 

" Juxta pita? sunt mortules exuviae Geokgii Hi?xgeuvoud, 
Aimigcri filii natu luaximi Georgii Hungerford de Cadnam 
militis cx durnina bi'aucisca filia nntca Caroli Samdi Munri et 
sorore geicmana illustrissimi principis Curoli dneis Somcv^ctensis 
Obiit an. ». XXIV. April XXIII. An. Dni. MDGXCVm. 

Several stones here alsocoiqmrmoi ate different clergy men of llie 
parisli, as the Rev. Jobn who died 30Ui Oct. 172*2; Jolai 

Tomtslund, D. D. prebendary of llighwdrili in the obnrch of 

2 M 3 Surum* 


l^iiUamenU^y jletnms. tdtt. 
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Samnl, who died May 24, 1687; Benjamin D^Aran^ci, vica^*, 
who died December 27, 1739 : Matthew Frampton, JX. D. 
vicar, who died February 20, 1782 ; and Nathaniel Hmie, vi^r, 
and many years precentor of Sarum, who died April 28, 1804, 
aged 72 years. In the church is an old stone font^ and in the 
adjoining church-yard is an ancient stone cross, with a single 
shaft. A similar cross is situated near the centre of the village. 
The living here is an endowed vicarage, having great tithes. 
It is very valuable, bnt would have been still much more so but 
Ibraii Act of Parliament passed in 1775, which fixes the rate 
oCtythe at five shillings per acre. The present incumbent is the 
fiev. L. Bowles, the pathetic and eloquent author of ** The 
Spirit of Discovery,'* and of several other poems.* He was pre- 
sented by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; but the avowsou be^ 
longs to }he Bishop of Salisbury. 


JDALNE 

is a market ajid borough town of great antiquity, situated near 
the centre of the hundred tp which it gives name, at the distance 
of eighty-seven miles west by south from London, and thirty 
miles nor^h north-east ffoin Salisbury. In the time of the 
Saxons it was uiidqubtedly a Royal vill f, apd had a castle be* 
longing to it, kut no traces of that structure now remain. Its 
existence, however, is cqmmeroora^d by tradition, and by the 
circumstance of the spot on wbiph it stood, being denominated 
Castle Fiel4 at the present day. Though Caine would unquestion^ 
ably Hufftr the fate of the npighbouring towns dpring the Danish 
irruptions into this county, it is remarkabte that it 

js seldom mentioned jby the apcien^ flis^rians, and in no instance 

.V , r r ‘ as 

♦ The fourth vplpme of hU Ppeni% wat ** written chiefly at Bremhill," and 
•otitains a view 'of (heesn end of the charch, with the crosn, fie, 
t LelandS Collectanea, Vol. J. p. l54. 1I» p. 84* Will. H^lmeabary Her. 
Script, Sarile^ pt^i^ ' f V 
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as the aceite of any great military event. One transaction alone 
is detailed which can he considered as Beflectiug historic cele- 
brity on this town. We allade to th^ synod which was held 
here in the reign of King Edward the martyr (A. D. 977) with 
the view of settling the disputes then warmly agitated between 
the priesthood and the moiiks^ relative to the celibacy of the 
former^ and the right of the ktter to hold benchces in the church. 
This assembly was attended not only by a great concourse . of 
the persons imnfediately interested in the subject of debate^ but 
also by many of the nobility and knights. Dunstan, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury^ presided on this occasion^ which was 
marked by the extraordinary, and lo many^ fatal incident of the 
beams of the hall giving way, and precipitating the whole con- 
vocation, with the exception of the president into the floor be- 
neath* The crafty monk attributed the event to the interposition 
of Providence, and blazoned it forth as a signal proof of the 
Divine vengeance against the regular clergy who had insisted 
upon the convocation being called. The supposed mimcle never- 
theless availed him little, for the priests demanded another 
synod, which was subsequently • held at Amesbury: by sevei'aL 
historians Dunstan is accused of liaving treacherously cut the 
beams of the hall, and caused its flill by design ; but a recent 
author has adduced some very plausible arguments against the 
probability of his committing so diabolical and nefarious a 
crime..* 

Caine is conjectured by some writers to have risen on the ruins 
of a Roman station at Studley, in the viciuityj but this sup- 
position is destroyed by the total absence of all evidence of the 
actualyCxistence,.o|^ colony at tliat place, for as we have fre- 
quently before remarked, the discovery of a few isolated coins on 
any particular spot infers nothing as to its appropriation. The 
origin of this town must therefore be referred solely to the 
Saxons, and most probably to a late period of their dynasty. 
' '/ • ' i After 

* VtdiSPnnte^p. also Lhigavd's Anliqaiflesof the Anglo-Saxon Church* 
>* 431 . 
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After t!ie Conquest the lordship of it wos annexed to the Crown,* 
and remained so as late as the reign of Edward I. when it was 
granted to George, Loifl Cantilupe, who left his estates to two 
daughters, the elder of whom, Millicent, married Ivo, or Eudo 
de Zouch, and carried the property of Caine into that family. 
She was succeeded by William, Lord Zouch, her son and heir, 
whose posterity enjoyed it till the t^me of Henry VIL who seized 
upon his estates under the authority of an attainder for having 
supported the usurper Richard III. It now bekngs to the dean 
and chapter of Salisbury. * 

Caine is an ancient borough by prescription. The corporation 
consists of twenty-four capital burgesses, who choose from among 
themselves two constables,. or guild-stewards annually. It re- 
turns two members to the national cooncils, which it originally 
did in the reign of Edward I. The elective franchise is vested 
in the burgesses only, by virtue of a decision of the House of 
Commons in February, 1723 f . The constables are the return- 


• In Domes<Iaj-Book, Cahi.e is the luenrioncd town amon;» the kings 
possessions, and is thus described : The king holds Cauna. King Edward 
heM it, iiiul ii was never assessed, and therefore it is not known how many 
hides it may be worth. But there are 29 ploughlands, 6 of which, and 
a serv.-.ms are in demesne. Thirty-seven villagers, 78 borderers, and 10 
coleberfs occupy ttic other 21 ploughlands. Forty-five burgesses and 7 mills 
pay 4 pounds 12 shillings and sixpence. There are 60 acres of meudow, 
and the pasture is three miles in length, and a mile and a half in breadth. 
This town provides one niglit^s eiUertainment (or the king’s household, with 
its usual customs. Nigellus holds the church of this manor with six hides of 
land under the king, where are 5 ploughlands, S of which, and six servants 
are in demesne. Seven villagers, 2 borderers, and 11 cottagers occ^y the 
other three. Here are two mills of twenty shillings, and 25 burgesses, pay 
to shillings. I'he wood is two furlongs In length, and one furlong and 
24 acres broad. The whole U worth 8 pounds. Alured of Spain holds 
5 hides, w'bich Nigellus claims. By the testimoney of the shire this land be- 
fougedTi H. E. to the church.” Wyndbam’s Domesday- Book. Wiltshire. 

t Prei^iis to that period the. right of voting was held to be **Jn the inhabi- 
tants of the borough having a right of common, and baio^ 8wm at O^onrne 
Court,” History of Boroughs, Vol. Ill, p. 165. ‘ 
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ing officers ; and llie patron of the borough is the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 

According to the population returns of 1811, Iho town and 
parish of Caine contain 753 houses, and 3547 inhabitunts. The 
staple manufactured produce here is broad cloths and kersey- 
meres. The market day is Tuesday, weekly, and there arc fairs 
on the sixth of May and th^ twenty >sccoiid of July. A branch 
of the Wiltshire and Berkshire Canal comes into the town. 

Caine within the last twenty years has been greatly i»ijpro',td 
in the appearance of its houses, and the cleanliness of its strerts. 
It is watered by the small river Marian, which runs tijiougi) tlie 
centre of the town, and drives several fulling and grist mills. 
The inarket-honse and town-hall is a commodious bniiiling, as is 
also the frcc-school, which was fonnded and endowed under tiie 
Will of John Bontley, Esq, of Richmond. His will is dated in 
1G60, and bequeaths cousidcrahlc property near Lineolt.’s Inn, 
London, for the erection and Support of the cstulilishment, iu 
which thirty boys are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
This number was fixed by the trustees in 1737, ami as we are in- 
formed, bas never been' altered ; but in consequence of the dona- * 
ti^ni of Sir Francis Bridgman seven of them are taught llie lialin 
am, ' Greek hiiiguages, and are otherwise qualified to become ex- 
bih'^Honers of Queen^s College, Oxford. 

' Ti G Church here is a large and ancient structure. It consists 
of a nave, chancel, and two side ailcs, with a square tower, 
iiinety^ three feet high, at the iiorih-cast end. Both the tower 
and the^body of the edifice are ornamented with foliated pinna- 
cles risiii^ from the abutments. The nave and ailcs are di\idcd 
by r6u|id k^assy columns with square decorated capitals support- 
ing semi-circular as well as pointed arches. The roof is of richly 
carved wood- work ; and on the north side of the church is an in- 
terior doorway, formed by a pointed arch, with zigzag and ncbnle 
mouldings. On the same side are also two monuments, one of 
which commemorates a member of the ERr<iLK family, and the 
other a^'P.erimn named Goaltrrus Norbonne, who died in 
' ’ 7 1659, 
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1659. In the church cemetery is a large moniimciit in bonout 
of Invcsto Boicscll, commonly known by the title of the king of 
the gipsies. The living of this church is a vicarage^ with the 
chapels of Berwick-Bassei, and Cherhill anne?;ed. It m in |lie 
gift of the treasurer of Salisbury. 

The only religious institution in Caine was the Hospital of 
St. John, which was founded previous to the reign of King 
Henry III. ; but at what period, or by whom^ is unknown. It 
was governed by a master, warden, or prior, and is generally sup^ 
posed to have been identified with the free chapel of St. John in 
this town, though some regard the latter as a separate establish* 
ment. At tlie dissolution, ‘26th Heiiiy VIII. its revenues were 
valued at *2/. '2s. Sd. per annum. A small annual rent was due 
from the master of I his hospital to the Abbess of Bacoek, for a 
teueineiit and yardlauds held by him in Oscole. 

In the vicinity of C&hie are fpuiid beautiful add curious 
fossils. 

Compton-Basset, a small village situated about two miles to 
llie north-east of Cahic, was anciently the lordship of the illustri- 
ous family of the Bassets, from whom this and several neighbour- 
ing places derived the adjunct part of their names. Having been 
forfeited to the crown in the reign of Edward HI. it was graiilc<l 
by that monarch to bis fifth son, Edmund, Earl of Cambridge 
and Duke of York, from whom it descended to hU son Edward, 
Earl of Riillaud^ who was sluiu in the celebrated field of Agincourt. 
This nobleman leaving no issue his estates devolved to his nephew 
Eichard, Earl of Cambridge. ' 

Adjoining to tliis village is Compton-House, the seat of 
Mrs. Heneage, relict of Walter ileneage. Esq. The mansion 
stands on vet^y lofty ground, and ean be seen at a distance of 
thirty miles. It contains many good rooms# and some valnable 
drawings and pictures. Among the latter i« a fine old portrait of 
the Countess of Richmond, by Vaudyck, and n battle-piece of 
{lur^gnone. The form of this house is an oblpn|^hq^e ; its 

measure- 



being 130 foet by 100 feet. It bailt cbiclly 
with a soft chalky stone^ but its west, or principal front has of 
late years been renewed with brick. Iraaiediately be!»inc] the 
house is an extensive plantation of wood. 

Cherill, Ciierkol, Chiriel, or Kirriel, a village to the 
south of Compton>Basset, ai^d al nearly the same distance Iroin 
Caine, belonged, in the time of Edward I. to Richard Filz-John, 
who dying without children, left his estates to his four sisters, 
and their heirs. Of these, Maud, the eldest, obtained Chcrill, 
and couveyed it by marriage to William de Btauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick. On the attainder of Tliomas de Beancliainp, Earl of 
Warwick, this manor was conferred on John do Beaufort, Mar- 
quis of Dorset; but at the settlement of King Henry IV. upon 
the throne it was restored to his son and heir, Richard Bean- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, commonly called the King Maker, wlio 
fell at the battle of Barnet, fighting on tlic part of King Henry 
VI. The result of this contest having coiiHrmcd the crown to 
Edward IV. he confiscated the estates of Warwick, ami retained 
them in his own possession, as part of the royal domains, 
Henry VII., however, on his accession gave the life rout of them 
to the Countess of Warwick, but secured them in fee to his 
own successors. Chcrill consequently continues anncNod to the 
crown at the present day; and has been at (iinhrent times as- 
signed as part of the revenues of I he Princes of Wales. It was 
among the lands assigned to Prince Henry, A. I). 1610. 

Oldborough, or Oldbury Camp, or Castle, occupies the 
summit of a hill near Cherill, Dr. Stnkelcy regards this en- 
trcnclimeiit as a specimen of Roman caslrametntion, and it may 
not improbably have beea possessed by that people, but we have 
little doubt of its sul)scquent occupation by the Danes or Saxons, 
or both. We have already stated it to he the opinion of several 
antiquaries, that it was the encampment to which the Danes re- 
tired lifter tke battle of Elhaudunc, and we confess that the more 
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ivc coiisulcr the siihjcrj, tlic more wc incline to favour their con- 
jeclui^. The form of OWhury is that of au irrejrnlar square 
rounilt'd at the angles. Ou two sulcs, whore the acclivities of the 
liili are steep, the fortiiicatious arc slight; hut on the other 
sides it is defended by a double ditch, and bold lofty valla. The 
only entrance to the area is on the east, 1‘Vom the .• ircriinstance 
of a deep ditch intersecting this encainpiecnt it is rciisouably 
conjcciiired to have bcencolar^<d at a period suhscqiicnt to its 
original foriiiLilioiK 

’ Oji ihe sh>pf; of the hill on which Oldbury -Camp, is phicul, is 
of a ivhitc hoi'ttC cot out of tlu^ chalk. It is repre- 
\ Irotliug atliludo, and is fofuied witli cousideraldc 
’fdinealion. This figure was executed about thirty 
t!ie direction, and at the cxpeuce of Dr. Chris- 
nierly an ( inineut physician in Calue. From 
1 it is visible at the distance of between twenty 
s in dilu rout directions^ 

illage lo the so!dh-wesl of Oldhury-Camp, was 
"ioorge, liOrd Cantilupe, whoso sister and co- 
by marriage lo the family of the Zouclics, by 
»peai*s to have been altonalcd to John, liOrd 
the commencement of the reign of FclwaiJ H. 

. obtained a charter of free- warren in all his dc- 
ncre, and left them so privileged to his son and heir, 
jh. Lord Wilingtou. 

BLackland-Hocse, the seat of John Mercwcalher, Esq. ,i» 
situated between the village of Calston and the town of Caine, 
at the distance of about three-quarters of a inilo from the latter. 
The present proprietor jiurcliased this seat only a few ycai-s ago, 

Ironr MaundreU, Esq. whose family bad possessed it for a 

considerable leugtli of time. Both the house and grounds have 
lately undergone much alteration and imprpvemeiil. The latter 
are well wooded, and display no inconsiderable degree of pictur- 
esque beauty. 


Black- 
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Blackl and -House occupies a portion of CoMMriiroRi), ' or 
Quemerfoud-Common, ^luch derives its name from a small 
villai^e situated to the westward. This village is conjectured 
by Bishop Gibson, and. other antiquaries, to be the Kinefsford 
of Florence of Worcester, at which place a sanguinary battle was 
Ibuglit between the Mercians, under Earl yElhelmund, and the 
Wiltshire meii^ commanded by Wickstan, W^erstaii, or Wntstan, 
Jv'irl of Wiltshire. . Some authors have l|xcd the scene of this 
action erroiioously at Koinpsford, in Glocestershirc, an opinion 
which is completely overtlirown by the positive slalemcnt of the 
Saxon Chronicle, and of all the ancient writers who ineulioii 
the event, that it happened out of the boundarii s of Mercia, in 
M’ljich kingdom Kompsford was imdiuied. Gibson says, there 
'^\ere, in his lime the remains of a strong culrcnchmcnt near 
Commcrfonl, hut no vesJi'^es of any fortillcatian now exist nearer 
tlian OKib.try-Casth’ above-mentioned, 

WiiETiiAAi, or V/ethaim, siliifiied about three miles to the 
south-west of Caine, is an ancient s< at of the family of Money, 
Tlic mansion is laigo and commodious, and the grounds arc 
agreeable, 

BOWOOD, 

the seat of Henry, Marquis of Lansdowne, is situated in a fine and 
luxuriant part of the county, at the distance of two miles norlh- 
WTst of Caine, and four south-east of Chippenham. The park; 
and pleasurc-gronnds of this demesne,^ . ore extensive, greatly 
diversified in nalural features, and richly adorned wilh planta- 
tions.** Wiliiin the boundaiy of the park are coiitaiatd nine val- 

lies, 

* The fftther of Uie pr«^nt noble possessor was perticulnrly assiiluous in 
cultivating timber, and enriching the country with piqturcsQ'ne sccr.c.y. — 
During bis life Howood was justly noted and admired for its progressive 
impiovenient i but, after his death, it devolved to his eldest son, Jolm, 
Martfuis of Lunsduwiie, who not only neglected the place, but sold most of 
the fine timber-trees. Under tl>e tasteful and caretul management of the 
present eniighteiicd nobleman, we may expect to see Uowood both reno* 
v;:(od aud eulianccd in beauty and value. 
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lies, each of which U characterized by its own peculiar feritt, 
feature, and scenery. A grand lake spreads its pellucid waters 
over a broad and irregular valley ; and, on an elevated piece of 
ground, is the mansion>house. This consists of three distinct 
and different features, which have been built at various times ; 
and hence the whole presents an irregular and diversified mass of 
architectural parts. The chief, or principal portion, was erected 
by John, Earl of Shelburne, grandfather of the present pos 
scssor, from designs by the Adamses ; and, like the whole of 
those artists works, has more of the prettiness of a modern Ita- 
lian villa, than the simply dignified forms and features of a pala- 
dian palace. The dining-room and saloon were spacious, aUd 
rather noble, apartments ; but the remainder, with the entrance- 
liall, were comparatively small, and finished with a profusion of 
little ornainouts. With more correct taste, and enlarged mind, 
the first Marquis extended the buildings by adding a wing, about 
300 feet in extent, the elevation of which is in imitation of a wing 
of Diodes ioii^s palace at Spalalro. This forms the southern side 
of two quadrangular courts, which are surrounded by domestic 
offices. The third portion, to the north of the house, but con^ 
nected with it, consists of a series of private apartments, contra- 
distinguished from the principal part, which is appropriated to 
visitors. 

The principal front faces the sonth, and commands a rich and 
diversified prospect. It is ornamented with a large portico, sup*' 
ported by ten columns of the Doric order, with corresponding 
entablatures, whence a pediment arises, on which the family 
arms are sculptured in bold relief. The entrance- hall, or vesti- 
bule, which is approached under the portico, is paved with tes- 
fidated marble. Many of the apartments are now fitting np in an 
elegant style ; and some of them are enriched with interesting 
and valuable pictures and drawings. Among these is a fine land- 
scape,, with figures, by Guinshorongh ; one of bis best prod uc- 
tioiis : -r- A, portrait of an Old Man, by Sebastian del Piombo 
and other valuable specimens from the pencils of Rubens, Guer- 
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tiino, Albaiio^ &c.* Among llie pictures is a fine porlrait of Uic 
celebrated Sir William Petty, the of his family vlio at- 
' tained at ouce opulence aud political consideration.f 

The 

Tlie cliief t»'easurcs of art and literature, heinneing to ll»e Marquis, arc 
preserved in liii splendid mansion, Lansdowne-House, Loiidon. 

♦ This distinguished cliaractcr was the son of Aiuliony Telly, a clothier at 
lliinisey, in Hampshire, and was born there M.iy 26, I62.‘>. At ii very 
curly age. as stated in his will, he evinced a pecislMr " genius for laeclni- 
nlcs/* He acquired the rudiments of education in Ills native village whence 
he went to the University of Oicford. Here he obt-nined a coiuprelionsive 
litiowlcdge of the Latin, Greek, and French language*), and likewise of those 
branches of geometry and a5tronum3» rao<l requi ito to tlic practice of navi- 
gation, dialling, he. Thus qualified, lie served for some years in the roy al 
navy; but, ou the breaking out of the grand reheliion. lie quitted the sea, 
nnd studied medicine at different universitio on the (.cntiuenl. During this 
period ot bis life he liecame acquainted with the celebrated Hobbes, of 
Maln^sbury, whose friendly instructions contributed inueh to Id's advancc- 
inent in philosophy and knowledge. In 1617, returning to England, he 
procured from the Parliarne^ a patent for his invention of doable writing, 
and began to practice his fpncs'iioii at Oxford. In 1649 ho was admitted 
doctor of pliysic and deputy-professor of snaloiuy in that uuiveisiU'. About 
the same time lie was elected fellow of Brazen-Nose College; and, in De- 
cember, 1650, becainc noted, from being instrumental in the recovery of 
Ann Green, who had been hanged at Oxford on an unjust charge of child- 
imirdc”. Soon after this he w’us chosen a memher of the Royal College of 
Thysicians, ].ondon ; and was also appointed Ircmrer on music in Gresham 
College. In 1662 he visited Ireland as pliy sicli.n-general to the army ; 
and, being Jong resident in Dublin, was constituted clerk to the council, 
;iiid secret.iry to Oliver Cromwell, vrlio was styled lord-lic.itcnant. About 
two years after his arrival in that kingdom he engaged in his Politicui Surtuy. 
of Ireland, which olifained him both fame and fortune. This work was com- 
posed with the most scrupulous exactness, and was illustrated with several 
maps. How long he was employed in its execution we arci uncertain ; hut, in 
1658, we find him conspicuous and much famed in Richard CroniweH’s fir^t 
and only parliament. On the deposition of tbc Protector by the Rump Parlia- 
ment, Petty returned to Ireland, where lie remained till theUcstoinlion, when 
lie again came back to England, In 1661 he recoived.ihe honour of knight- 
hood, and w'.is retuined one of the burgesses for Knniscorihy in the county 

of 
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The park and plcasiirc-j^ronnds of Bowood are very extensive, 
and are nearly eucindcd by abroad belt of plantations; ** but 
this, sMslead of the ontliiie the appearanee of formality, 

raliifi* increases its beauty, from the variety of colours assumed 
by li.e trees that Ci)mpose it, and the dilferent widths they re- 
&p<‘clively occupy.”* About thirty acres are covered by a trans- 
lucofit and. noble lake, which reflects and hunnonizes the jjeueral 
features of the landscape. This expanse of water is divided into 
two branches: one of which retires behind a swell of the lawm ; 
whilst tlie otlicr runs along for a considerable extent beneath 
some line hanging woods, and at length is intercepted from the 
sight by winding round a mass of interposing trees. The pros- 
pect to the south is terminated by Rounda way- hill and a ridge 
of llie Marlborough Downs. At the lower extremity of the lake, 
and wliat indeed coiilribntts chiefly to expand it to its present 
consequence, is a bank, or head of rock, through whicli the 
water rushes in several broken streams. Unlike the generality 
of artificial amaJeSt this possesses a wildness and picturesque 
effect, which gives it alM he appearanc^f being natural. Tiio 
overflowing water gnslics out of several excavations in the rock ; 
and the principal sh< et, after falling a few yards, dashes against 

some 

of Wexford, to the parluiment convened at Dublin May 9, in that year — 
He was one of tlie first members of the Royal Society ; and likewise an ori- 
ginal cnenjber of the College of Physicians, as incorporated by patent in 
1667 Sir William was twice married, and left behind him several children 
at his death, which happened Dec. IQ, 1687, when he was interred in the 
church of Ramsey. 

Besides the Survey above-ineutioncd. Sir William was anihor of a treatise 
on Political Arilhiuctic,’* which shews great depth of capacity, and will 
be ot lairting service to posterity. He was likewise the inventor of various 
usetui mechanical instruments; and suggested many important improvements 
in natural philosophy. Among hi>» inventions was that of a double-bottomed 
ship, the model of which is still preserved in the repository of Grcshciiii 
College. 

• Britton’s Beauties of Wiltshire, Vol. 11. p. 21.5, in whicli is a de^^:l•ip- 
tion 0 £ Bowood, as it was in the year IStlO. 
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some projecllng and irregular masses of stone. Underthe roeks 
are various subterranean passages, the dark (^eniiigs of winch, 
joined to the seclusion of the spot, and the noise and burly of 
the waters, render Die scene strikingly pleasing to every man of 
taste, and more peculiarly to the painter and to the admirer of the 
picturesque. A vast number of petrifactions may be found in these 
rocks; among wliicli are the cornua ammonis, in great variety 
of sizes and forms. In the plan, distribution, and ornaments of 
these grounds, the beauties of Nature have been chiefly studied. 
Here no inanimate leaden statues, senseless busts, or unmeaa-> 
ing obelisks,^' obtrude themselves upon the eye to distract the 
aUention^ and injure the general impression. The first Marquis 
of liSnsdowne, under whose direction, aided by the advice of Mr. 
Hamilton, of Paiii’s-Hill, the grounds were laid out, judiciously 
'observed, that littleness of workmanship should never be in« 
troduced where the beauty and variety of the scenery are in 
themselves sufiicient to excite admiration. 

The only building in the grounds is a Mausoleum, ^Ybich wa^ 
erected for himself by John, Earl of Shelburne, and afterwaVds 
consecrated to his memory. It stands upon a gentle eminence, 
deeply embosomed in a thick, solemn wood, and contains a 
marble in'oiiumeiit inscribed thus: 

** To the memory of John Petty, Earl of Shel* 
BURNE, Viscount Fitz-Maurice, Baron of Dunkerron in 
Ireland, and one of the Lords of the Privy- Counci I, Baron 
Wycoiiib of C hipping- Wy comb in Great Britain. He w:h 
the son of Thomas Fitz- Maurice, Earl of Kerry, to whom 
the titles of Kerry and Lixnaw had lineally descended 
througli four and twenty generations, and of Anne, the only « 
daughter of Sir William Petty, his Lady, Baroness of Shel- 
burne: a man whom eminent fnailtfes of mind never made 
ambitious: whom abundant affluence of fortune never made 
dissolute: whom extensive influence of ' power never made 
VoL, XV.— il/uy iai4. 2 N arrogant ; 

^ In these pleasttre-grounds is contatiKjii elmost every species of the oah 
aud also a great variety uf other deciduous and etotie trees. 
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arrogant; who lived with no other endeavour than to ail- 
vance the happiness of others by kinilness and charity, and 
improve their sentiment by good example ; who dicil with 
no wbh to be remembered but as a man of worlli, and 
a Christian of sincerity. lie departed this life the 1 0th day 
of May, 1761, aged 53, leaving two sons, William, now Karl 
of Shelburne, and Thomas Fitz-Maurite.’* 

Sophia^ daughter to John Carteret, late Earl Cranvillo, first 
wife to Williatn, Marquis of l^aiisdowne, likewise lies buried in 
this mausoleum. She died January 1771, aged twenty-jive. 

Bowood anciently constituted part of the royal and extensive 
forest of Peu'isham, which extended ironi Chippenham nearly to 
Devizes, and from l.acock to Caliie, being bounded on tlic north 
and west by the river Avon. In tliis forest King James I. is said 
to have frequently amused himself u.iid Ids courtiers by bunting 
the deer. After his decease it seems lo have bt cii disafforested, and 
one half of it granted to the ancestors of Lord Audicy, and the 
other lo the family of Carey in Devonshire. In the former half 
Bo^'ood was included. It was also comprised among the other 
estates seized by the Parliament as forfeited after the estahlisli* 
ment of the Commonwealth, It was then laid open, and, as tra- 
dition reports, the Parliamentary commissioners wishing to con- 
vey the doer over Lockshill-JIcath to Spy c- Park, were embar- 
rassed as to the means of cfiectfiug their object, till the clothier.^ 
of the neighlmurhood constructed a skirted road of broad clotii 
between those places, and thereby accomplished their removal. 
In the reign 'of Charles 11. this domain was granted to Sir Or- ^ 
lando Bridgman, Baft, of Ridley, son to the lord-keeper of the^ 
same name, one of that monarch’s hwourites, who dying insoU: 
vent, it was purchased from bis creditors by John, Earl of Shel- 
burne, and Baron Wy comb. That no{)lcman was succeeded in his 
lion^s and estates by his son,William, who was afterwards created 
Manfuis of Lausdowne, whose second son is the present posses- 
sor, his elder, brother, the second Marquis, having died without 
issue i|^p09, about four years subsequent to Ids father’s decease. 
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The titles of this illustrious peer are. Marquis of Lansdowne, 
E«rl of Wy comb, Viscounts Caine and Calnstone, Lord Wycomb, 
Baron of Chepping-Wycombe in Great Britain; also Earl of 
Shelburne, Viscount Fitz-Maurice, and Baron of Diinkerroii in 
Ireland. Tlic father of the present Marquis claims some no- 
tice in this place. Of this illustrious and highly eminent poli- 
tical character, and dignitied«uobleinan, it seems requisite to 
narrate a few facts ; for, according to Fuller, he may properly 
he ranked among the worihies 6f this county. 

William Pi.tty, Earl of Shelburne, and first Marquis of 
iMnsdownc, was born in Dublin in May, 1737. It is presumed 
that his lordship received the first rudiments of education under a 
private tutor, as he often regretted the circumstance of not being 
early placed in a public school. During his collegiate studies at 
Christ Churcl»,Oxford, he was remarkable for regularity of conduct, 
and strict attention to daily prayei**^ On leaving the Univer- 
sity, being destined for the army, he early obtained a com- 
mission in the Guards, and served with the British troops in 
(jermany under Prince Ferdinand. In the battles of Campen and 
Mindcn be distinguished himself by the most heroic acts of bra- 
very. Having returned to England at the close of the campaign, 
he was appointed, in 1760, aid-de-camp to the king, with the 
rank of colonel; and, in the year following, succeeded to the 
titles and estates of his father, who had a short time, previously 
been created an English peer, by the title of Baron Wycomb. 
This event determined him to remain in England and to devote^ 
his talents to the service of his country as a statesman and legis- 
lator. From the very fluttering reception he always met with 
from his majesty, he was induced to adopt the politics of the 
court, and, accordingly, supported the ministry w^ith great warmth 
in the debate respecting the preliminary arti(!;les of peace signed 
at Fonlainbleau, Nov. 3, 170*2. In 1703 he was appointed first 
lord coinmissionor of the Board of Trade and Plantations ; but 
owing, as it is said, to a dillereuce with Lord Holland, he only 
,held that otlico about five months, when he retired from the court 
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and ilio ministry till July 1766; at which period he accepted the 
office of prhicipal secretary of state for the southern department, 
Tiiis sitiiatioa he held little move than two years, wlicn he re- 
signed along with J^ord Chatham. From that time till 1782 he 
continued in decided opposition to all the measures of government 
relative to the American war, and look a very active share in 
the parliamcntarv debiilts. At length', on the overthrow of Lord 
North's administration, and the accession of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham to the premiership, Loi^l Shelhurnc was nominaled secre- 
tary of slate for the foteigii department; aim, on Iho death of tiie 
premier, succeeded him as first lord of Ihe Treasiirv . Upon this. 
Fox, Burke, and all the Portland party, seceded; and his lord- 
ship finding his own posver unahle to willisland llic sliong coali- 
tion of North and Fox, rcsitrned early in 1783. When at the 
close of that year the late illustrious Mr. Pitt drove his successorit 
from the helm, it was expected that the Earl would have been ap- 
pointed prime minister, lie, howevt r, formed no part of the new 
arrangement, but, as a re ward for hi'* various services, was raised 
to the rank of iVlarcjuis, and received the honour of the garter, 
lie then retired from public life; hut, on the breaking out of the 
French Revolulioii came forward once more, and continued, with 
all his iiiffuenre and cdocpicnce, to deprecate our interterence iu 
the events of that unparalleled political convulsion, to the periocl 
of lii.s death, which happened at Laiisdownc* House, London, May 
7, 1803. 

The public character and abilities of I^ord Lansilowne have been 
variously estimated, according to the political principles of dif- 
ferent writ>crs. By some he has been extol Iril as " the first 
statesman iu Europe;" while others, though they admit him to 
have been *' noted for extent and exactness of intelligence/’ as** 
»rrt that he was iucompetcui for the formation of able and be- 
neficial plans from the result.’^ . lie was, therefore, says Bisset, 
alluding to his appointinent as premier, less fitted for the supreme 
management in so trying and critical a situation, than for some 
secondary department, in wliicb^ from his abuudunt stores, he 
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irnight have supplied materials for th^ operation of some more 
energetic and less experienced genius.” But whatever may have 
been the extent of liis powers of decision and planning, it is un- 
doubted that lie possessed firstfrate talents for the conduct of bu- 
siness, as wel! as powerful and impressive eloquence in debate. 
If he was unable to decide, on trying occasions, himself, he could 
reason with great force of argumetit on tbi» measures of others, 
and dcvclope their healings with a truth that seemed to sa\our of 
propliecy. Jle was intimately acquainted with the constitution 
and laws of bis own country ; and was likewise minutely versed 
in foreign politics and foreign courts. It is well known that be 
kept up a constant correspondence with ihauy of the first political 
and literary men of his age, in Europe. 

The library of Lord Lansdowue was replete with the choicest trea- 
sures of foreign and domestic literature: it was also stored with a 
large, and very choice mass of manuscripts. These were chiefly dip- 
lomatic, historical, and political: and, since his lovdship^s death, 
have been purchased by tlio trustees of the British Museum, in which 
repository they are now preserv»,d. Knowing the importance at- 
tached to the Fine Arts, and the dignity they reflect on tlicdiscrinii- 
iiating connoisseur, the marquis collected many choice specimens 
of painting and sculpturb : thus Lansdowue- House, iti London, 
and Bowood, were justly regarded as museums of the arts and 
of lileratiirc. In the selection of intimate friends and associates 
the noble mnrqnis evinced also the judgment of the politician, the 
piiilosophcr, and the patriot. During the summer months Bowood 
might be considered as the emporium- of lalent: as the seat of 
learning and of science. Here the literati, and politicians of all na- 
tions, seels, and classes, associated for the purpose of iricudly and 
intellectual iiiUTcoiirse; to enjoy that truly delectable pleasure, 
“ the feast of reason and the flow of soul.” Tlic following remarks 
are from a private letter of a gentleman fully qualified (o speak 
of the person and place now referred to, " In ray frequent visits 
to Bowood, I had repealed opportunities of conversing with per- 
soas of high rank in this as well as iu other coviutries} with men 
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of learnings and artists of the first eminence : in short -willi every 
tiling that could eotiducc to render tlic table of an English iioblc- 
niaii elegant, polite, easy, and instructive. Politics were seldom 
the subject of conversation; religion never; though I have often 
met there not only clergymen of the established church, hut 
Doctors Price, Priestley, Franklin, &c. &c. &c. The only allu- 
sion I ever heard from Jiis lordship to the church, was on a re- 
mark made by a gentleman, as to the recent deatii of a bishop : — 
“ Then,” replied his lordship we shall have a rookery at St, 

Among the number^ of persons lo whom llic Letters of Ju» 
inns ha\e been atlribulcd, is the I\I:ii«piis of LciiiMlowno : but 
on tills point all our sagacious pamphletceis, and political quid- 
nunc.*, Iiuvc failed lo produce proofs, or probahilitips. The author 
of those Mislly admired essays remains, according to his own 
motto ^ Stat nominis umbra,** His name, ooimeclions, private 
character, and public pursuits, arc unknown to the world: but 
the writer of this article can affirm, and is enabled to prove, that 
the secret teas not deposited in one breast, nor is it buried with 
the author. On this delicate, intricate, and highly interesting sub- 
ject, he must however forbear to dilate in these pages, hut may 
probably be induced to advance some arguiiicnls and dcvclopc 
some facts at a future time and in another place. 

On the su!)ject of the private character of the noble Marquis most 
persons arc agreed : ^'Elevation of mind and gentleness of disposition 
were so mixed in him, that those who' knew him best were most at 
a loss wlicther more to admire or to love. Friendship was with 
Lord Lansdownc a passion : none ever surpassed him in sincerity of 
attachment; and, in the minutiae of afiectionate attention, he never 
perhaps was equalled. Even they, who by the calls of business, 
or accidental circumstances, were admitted to his presence, be- 
came charmed by the elegance of his manners, and retired with 
indelible impressions of his afTability and benevolence. A great 

f td, it ha^ been observed, may be traced in its amusements, 
osc jiq^^^p^arquis consisted chiefly in the pursuits of archi- 
^ ‘ teclure 
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i^cluw, ornamcnlal gardening, and Ihe cnconragomeut of every 
polite art. Of every excrlion of the human mind he was j|idced 
the liberal patron ; and unfriended genius never made a fruitless 
application to his bounty 

1.AC0CK, OR LAYCOCK, 

» 

about three miles soiitli of Chippenham, is a large village and 
parish, sealed in a fertile vale on the banks of the river Avon. 
This place is highly inleresling to tlie topographer and antiquary, 
from its famous monastic estahlishment, and buildings, and on 
account of the cniineiil persons connected with it al dilTerent pc> 
riods. An Aebey was founded here in 1232. by lila. Countess 
of 'Salishunj, concerning whom, as well as her family, the fol- 
lowing particulars may prove interesting : 

Wc find that among other puissant Normans who accompanied 
William, Duke of Normandy, on his expedition for the conquest 
of this realm, was Waller de Eureux^ Earl of Hosinar ; to whom, 

\t\ consideration of his valour, the Conqueror gave the lordships 
of Saroshurie and Ambresburic. This Earl had a sou called 
Edward, who, in process of time, became Khcriff of Wiltshire, and 
obtained, on assuming the title, tlm surname of Sarcsburie. At 
the period of the general survey he possessed two lordships in ' 
Dorsetshire, three in Somersetshire, one in Surrey, two in Hamp- 
shire, one ill Middlesex, two in Hertfordshire, two in Bucking- 
hamshire, and thirty-three in Wiltshire ; out of which county he 
received ir^prent, as belonging to his office of sheriffi, one hundred 
and thirty hogs, thirty-two bacons, two bushels and sixteen gal- 
lons of wheat, as much barley ; . . . . bushels and eight gallons 
of oats ; tliirty-two gallons of honey, or sixteen shillings ; four 
hundred and forty hens a thousand and sixty eggs; one hundred 
cheeses ; fifty-two lambs ; twp hundred fleeces of w’ool ; having 
likewise one hundred and sixty^two acres of a)*ablc land; and, 
amongst the Hcves land to the value of forty pounds per annum. 

2 N 4 * This 

* Monthly M.igazine, June, 1005.— Sec also Collins's Pc mge of England, 
by Sir Egerlori llrydges, and Memoirs of Public Clu*ractors of 1799, 
1800 ." 
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This Edward }eft issue a son and heir, Walter, who founded 
and endowed the priory of Bradenstokc, iu Wiltshire, and wai 
buried there in the same grave with bis wife^ By her he had a 
son, Patric, who succeeded him, and was afterwanlo. advanced 
to the title and dignity of Earl of Salisbury. 

This Earl Pati'ic, for Die welfare of the souls of liis father and 
mother, and for the soul of Mand, liis first wife, coiifiimed the 
original grants to the canons of f^raderi stoke, and gave them all 
his lands and immnnittes in Wilecole, in exchange for those in 
Wyndsford, which had been conferred upon them by his father, 
and in lieu of the church of Caneford, and chapel of St. Andrew 
in Cettre. After the death of Mau4l he married a second wife, 
called Ela, and was appointed king’s lieutenant and captain-ge* 
neral of Aquitain, where he was slain by Guy de Lnsignan in 
the year 1167, upon his return from a pilgrimage, which he had 
made to St. James in Galicia. This act, perpetrated while he 
was attending on Queen Aliaiiore, so highly excited the resent- 
ment of Henry IL that he expelled tlic said Guy out of Poic- 
tiers, and bestowed his customs in Benai on the church of St. 
riillary, in Poictiers, where Earl Patric was buried. Tliis lujjr 
Memau was succeeded in the earldom of Salisbury by a sod, 
named William, who bore the golden sceptre, with the dove on 
the head of it, at the coronation of Richaid I. He subsequently 
exercised the office of sheriffi of Wiltshire, which he held till the 
eighth year of King Richard^s reign ; and was one of the four earls 
who carried the canopy of state at the king’s sccon^oronatlon. 
He died the year after, 1196, leaving issue by Alianore dc Vi-r 
trei, his wife, an only daughter, who inherited hts titles and pro- 
perty, and afterwards became the foundress of Lucock-Abbey* 
Both he and his lady were buriod'at Bradenstoke. 

Ela’s birth-place was A mhresbnrie, but her Norihan rclationa 
took Jier over lo Normandy at an early age. It is related, that 
being fo great an heiress, one William Talbot, an Englishman, 
and an eminent soldier, took upon him the habit of a pilgrim 
and went into Normandy ; where, wandering about for two 
9 ^ months. 
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laontliSj be at length found her out. He then changed liis habit 
to that of a harper, and having entered the court where she re- 
sided, is said to have been well received on account of his mirth 
ami jesling. Afterwards making himself known, he accompa- 
nied Ela to England, and presented her to King Richard, by 
whom she was received very graciously. Thai monarch gav« 
her in marriage to tVilliarn, snrnamed longespee; whom at tho 
same time he antliorized to assume the titles of Earl of Rosmar 
and Earl of Saliwsbury, in right of his wife. 

This William Longospee was natural son to Henry II. by the 
Fair Rosamond, so much celebrated for her beauty , and tragical 
death,, ami was coiiaequenlly brother to King Richard 1. In 1 199, 
the first year of King Jolin^s reigh, he was sheriff of Wiltshire, 
and Gontidiied so for some years. About the year 1211, wheil 
difTerences began to lake place between the king and many of 
Itis barons, he was one of those who espoused the king's cause ; 
and, in 1214, he was again constituted sheriff of Wiltshire, which 
office he held till his death., in the tenth year of the teign of 
Henry III. He Was a witness to the charter whereby King 
John resigned his kingdom to Pope Innocent III. ; and was after- 
wards one of the chief commanders of the army which John sent . 
to Prance fo regain the territory seized upon by the French king* 
chiring the troubles in England. Whereupon designing to sur- 
prize that monarch whilst lie was at mass, he was himself made 
prisoner, with all those who were of his party in the bold at- 
tempt : but he soon regained his liberty by exchange for a kins- 
man of the King of France. 

The atiirnosity between King John and his barons had now 
become very great ; and the Pope being favourable to the king, 
or rather to his own views of temporal aggrandizement, not only 
confirmed the suspension of Stephen, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
but excommunicated the nobles. John, elated at this triumph, 
oame to St. Alban's with what forces he had, and after causing 
the decrees of tlie Roman Pontiff to be published over c'lll England, 
raised two armies, one to restrarn the tondonevs, and anoliier to 

subjugate 
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subjjjsrate the nortlieni parts of tho realm ; and appointed! the 
carl to a eUief command in that lie left bclitud. 

But in the year following, w^hich was tlic last of King John’s 
Tcign^ JLewis^ son to the King of France, whoni the barons had 
called in to take the government of the kingdom, grew so power- 
ful, tiiat many of the great men, who till then had stood firm to 
John, went over to Lewis : amongst these Earl Longspee was one of 
the chief. However, on the death of King John, the scene 
changed ; for the Earl and most of the other harons, forsook l^cwis, 
and did homage to Henry 111. Soon after this he went into the holy 
land with the Earl of Chester; and was at \Iie battle near Datni- 
etla where the Christians were worsted. In 1224 Henry 111. 
sent him, with Richard Earl of Cornwall, into Gascoigne, where 
they besieged the towns and castles of all those who refused ho* 
mage aud fealty to their King. After wdiich, on his return to 
England, there arose so great a tempest at sea, that, despairing 
of life, he threw his money and rich apparel over hoard. The 
Ehip, however, .providentially escaped shipwreck, and arrived safe, 
but not till after the report of the earFs being drowned had reached 
the king. Whereupon Hubert dc Burg, then justice of England, 
inlrealed the king that he would vouchsafe to grant the wife of 
this earl to one Raymond*, bis kinsman, who pretended an here- 
ditary right to the Earldom of Salisbury, so that he might marry 
her. 'fo which the king consenting, Raymond became immedi- 
ately her suitor ; but after lie 1iad used many fair words to win 
her, she told hi nr sviih great indignation, that she had recently 
received UilLr.'^ from her husband, and also messengers, wdio 
as.sured her of his life and safety : and added, that had he really 
been dead, she could never have suffered him for a husband, as 
being beneath her. For the sequel of this story', vide ante. p. 
i:)2. ^ 

Earl Tjjilgspec departed this life in 1226, leaving issue by 

lady F.la four sous, viz. William, his eldest; Bccoudly, Richard, 
a canon of vSalihbury, buried at Lacock : thirdly, Steplien, who 
was made seneschal of Gascoigne in 39 Henry III. and aflerwanls 
, . justice 
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jtistice of Ireland, nnd Earl of Ulster ; his body vras himed al 
i^oock, and his heart at Bradenstoke ; and, fourthly, Niclioks, 
Bishop of Salisbury, whose body lies buried at Salisbury, his 
heart at tiacock, and bivs bowels at Ramsbury. See before p. 135. 
He also left five daughters. 

Ela, his widow, survived him many years; and executed the 
office of sherifF for the county of AVilts in the rdcvciith vetir 
of the rcijirn of Henry III. for three parts of lliat year. So like- 
wise for 12 Henry 111., and the fourth pari of 15 Henry HI. 
at which time she gave tiie king a line of t>^o hundred marks to 
have the custody, that is, the sheridalty of that county, and the 
castle of Saruiii during her whole life. 

After seven years of widowhood she resolved on founding some 
monastery for the health of her soul ; as also for the soul of her 
husband and all her ancestors. At Iasi having a revelation that 
she should build it in a certain place called SnaiVs Medc, near 
i>acock, to the honour of Our Lady and St. Bernard, she laid 
the foundation of Lacock- Abbey on the morning of the 16lh of 
April, 1232, for nuns of the Augustine order: and, in tlie af- 
lenidon of the same day, she founded a monastery at Hinton in 
Somersetshire, for Carthusian monks. 

It is here to be observed, that these nuns were cnhcircssrs of 
St. Augustine, and not of the other order of the same saint: th.c 
friars whereof are called Eremites of St. Augustine : and this is 
imdcniablc, for it is certain that the Eremites of St. Augnstiiie 
did not come into England till the year 1252;'^* coiisctpienlly 
there could be no nuns of that order till some years later. 

Although it was in 1232 that Ela laid the foundation, and ac- 
tually began the building of the abbey, yet it was in 1229, that 
she granted the foundation charter, at the same time endowing 
the nunnery with the whole of her manor of Lacock, and dircrt- 
iiig that it should be Ctilled the place of the Blessed Mary— 
quam volo nominari locum beaiae Mariac. This charter was con- 
firmed by King Henry HI. 

♦ Vide Steven's iMouasticont Supolemcut, A'ol. II. 





In 1258^ Elft tlie h?rbtt of a nml at lh(i abbey ; aHil two 
jeeii^s aftcrwar^is, being then lifty-three ycnrs of age, she vaa 
(}lecte<l abboas: 'tt’liich situation she held for nearly eighteen 
years; when finding herself too feeble to su|)enntcnd the nianage- 
iDcnt of the abbey according to her wishes, she resigned her rank. ’ 
She died about four Of five yeats afterwards, and was buried in the 
of the ohiireli of the abbey. 

The abbe^ of Lacefek and her nuns enjoyed many rights and 
immanities, as is manifest from the nninorotis charters in their 
l^vour; of which the substance is given by Stevens. Among 
tliesc immnnif4es were the privileges granted by Henry III. of 
holding a market in the village on Tuesday Weekly, and an an- 
nual fair for three days, in July. I'hcy also possessed con- 
siderable landed property contened upon them by Iheir f«>iindress 
and other benefactors, of whom iha chief were Robert, Bislmp of 
Salisbury, and A micia. Countess of Devonshire. Among others, 
thoy possesaed the manor and advowSon of Xacock, tlm manor of 
Hetlieiiop, the manor of Bissopstre (Bishopstrow) the manor of 
Shorwell, in the Isle of Wight, Imlf the manor of Hedrington, and 
the advowson of the chwrehes of Trowbridge, Winterbonrn, and 
Syreveton. They had farther a cart load of dead w-ood every 
week out of the forest of Mclksham, which was . afterwards 
com muted for forty acres of woodland in the said forest on con- 
dition that they should enclose the same so as to hinder the wild 
beasts from (gs it is expressed) entering. 

By a clause in the Act of Parliament which gave the lessee 
monasteries to the king, he was also empoweretl to continue such 
as he thought proper. * J^^ coiisequenco of Which he reconfirmed 
that of Lacock, with twenty-nine others. Bui two years after, 
an act took place for the general abolition of all monasteries, 
anil for vesting them in the crown. At that period I^acock Ab- 
bey was occupied by eighteen religions persons, but the number 
was probably greater in the i^rlier ages of monastic institutions. 
In the loluation made at the same time its endowinciits yielded a 
Yearly revenue of 16’^/. 95, 2d. according to Dngdale, but Speed 

mounts 
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mounts it us high as 003/. 12jr. 3e/. The then abbess^ Joan 
Temmcs^ upon the surrender obtained a pension of 40/. per an* 
nuin. Sec Willis's Mitred Abbics, Vol. II. App. p. 28, 

The abbey, together with the manor of Lacock, were granted 
ill the thirty-second year of Henry Vlll. to Sir William She- 
rington, who received a couiirmation of the original deed in his 
favour from Edward VI. This gt nllcmau was the last male 
ieir of his family, and is represented as having hern a man of 
singniar piety and benevolence.* He left two daughtei's, tiic 
elder of whom, Olivia, married John Talbot, Esq. ofSalwarp, 
and thereby conveyed to him the abbey of 1 /acock, which had 
previously been conveited into a family mansion. Tlie male 
line of these 'Faibots becoming extinct it descended to l)i. Da- 
venport, formerly a physician at Bath, who thereupon took the 
name of Talbot. From him it descended to the present pro- 
prietor Henry Fox Talbot, son of the late William Davenpoit 
Talbot, and Lady Fdi/abeth, his wife, daughter lo the lule Earl 
of llclicsier, and is now in the occupation of John Rock Crosett, 
Esq. 

The Talbots having been warmly attached lo the family oi 
Stuart, Lacock abbey was fortified and garrisoned in the roy al 
cause during the early part of the grand rebellion in the seven- 
teenth century. It was lK?sieged, howeve r, by Colonel Devereux 
in September 1640, and atlter some resistance surrendered on 
honourable conditions. Sir John Talbot it is said was the lir»t 
person wlio received Charles II. in ins arms at bis landing in 
England, on the occasion of the Restoration. 

Lacock abbey was formerly a large and very interesting pile 
of building, and contained, within itjs own inclosure, alt the pro- 
per accommodations for its secluded inmates. Though several 
targe, and almost perfect parts of the monastic features remain, 

vet 

r 

^ lie wiis the parlicuhir friend of tb^ celebrated Bishop Jewell, who, ac- 
roi'ding 10 tlie iiutlior of Magna Britannia, in one passage, died ai L-.icocic 
abbey ; but in another p.iisage Monktoi Farley is suited <0 b^ve lib'Jn rhf 
place of bis doalh. 
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>ct many have boon entirely removed, and others considerahly 
allcred. The whole appears to have surrounded tao quadrangu- 
lar courts, ranging nortli and south. That to the north wa.s ap- 
propriated to the siihordinute odiccs and appendages, and that 
to the south to tlw3 church, chnpter>liousc, refectory, hall, 
surrounding a cloister. Three sides of tlio latter remain in a p< r- 
feet state, and display a truly iiitciv^sting example of this spe- 
cies of domestic acconimodatioii. As bodily exercise is essential 
to health, and as the inmates of a monastery we*rc precluded 
from travelling about the country, tliej^ required dry terrace 
paths, and covered ways within the precincts of tlieir own houses. 
This cloister appears hy its architectural features to have been 
hailt about the titnc of King Henry 

AVithin these cloisters many of the nuns and other individuals, 
were buried, and here are still three monium iitul stones, one of 
which formerly covered the ashes of the venerable foundress of the 
monastery. 1'his stone was removed from the choir of the church 
at the time of its destruction. It seems to have been inlaid with 
brass, uiul is inscribed thus:— 

“ INFRA SUNT DEPOSITA ELJE VENRABTLIS, OSSA, dVM 
OLDIT HAS SEDES SACKAS (mOKIALIBUS), f aUARUM AB 
BATISSA QUIDEM QU.E kANCTE VIXIT IBIDEM ET COMITI.SSA , 
SARUM VIRTUTUM PLENA BONARUM OBIIT 1261.** 

Here rejiose the bunca of the venerable £Ia, who gave this sacred mansion 
to nuns, of whom indeed she was abbess, and who lived here piously, after 
having been Coimlcss of Sarum, and died full of virtues, 

Neither of the other tombstones have aay inscription, but one 
of them exhibits the cfBgy of a bishop, and is supposed to have 
belonged to Nicholas, Bishop of Salisbury (son to Ela) whose 

heart 

• A view llie interior of the cloister is givea in *' The Architectural 
Antiquities of Cicat Britain,** and a view of the abbey from the south-east in 
engraved for Vol- III. Beauties of Wiltshire. 

t This ^'ord ts illegible. £t is supplied here from conjecture. 
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bt 2 ail was buried at Lncock, Ihouj^li. as said before. Ids bfuly wa'< 
deposited in )iis own calhcdral, and bis bowels at Rainsbury. The 
ibird stone is quite plain. 

On tbe east side of the cloisters are the vestry, llie cliaptcr- 
hoiisp, and other ancient apartments. One of Ihrse rooms is 
divided by columns into two ailes, and has a groined roof. The 
capitals of the columns arc ^without ornurnciil. This room was 
formerly the nun's kitchen; in it is a larg^c, oblong stone 
trough, mrasiiring eleven feet throe inches in leiiglh, by four feet 
eleven inches in bieadtli, and two feet four inebes in dcplh. It 
is cut out of a single block of stone, and is generally covjjecUircd 
to have been used for the purpose of keeping a supply of live 
lisli. The chap ter- ho use resembles this apartment m being di- 
\ided by cotuinns into two parts, but the columns and groin*; 
in the latter arc more enriched than in the former. Here like- 
wise arc two tombstones. Of these the one is plaitj, and the 
other belongs to Ilbortiis de Cai before mcnlioncd, having 
been brought from Monktou Farley.'^ The vaulted loof of the 
vestiy room is supported by two columns: the capilais are 
plain, and tb(T(i is little arcliitcctural ornament llinmghout ; tlie 
' places for chain holy water, &c. are very evideiil. From ihe • 
cloisters a doorway leads to a fine terrace walk, whicii was for- 
merly the site of the abbey -church. Of that oncc‘ magniucent 
edifice only part of the norlli wall is standing, but its extent and 
shape can ncvcrlhek-ss be traced with loleiable aco\iracy. From, 
its great length it seems to have had a clioir for the exclusive 
use of the nuns, behind the altar. Adjoining the vestry room 
stands the toica, the lower comparlment of winch formed liie. 
treasury, or inimiinent room, in which arc several recesses, 
in the room above is now kept an original copy of llie Mugna 
Chartaof Henry 111. It is twenty iiicbcs and a half in length, 
and twelve inches and three quarters iii breadth, and has a seal 
of green wax appended lo it by a skein of coloured silk. Oa 
the back of it is the following indorsement written iira contem-' 

. ' porary 


• Vidd ante, p. 49a. 
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poraiy Iianil, Ex depcsito milUum WiltiMr Henerici regufiUi 
Joanni& Regis de Lihertatibus ct fjaibusdam cmsueftidtnibus 
per AngUam Comtitutis** This deed deposited here by 
Ela, Countess of Salisbury, during the period she executed the 
office of sheriff for the county of Wilts, being, as the indorse- 
ment imports, the copy of tlie principal sent to her in that capa- 
city for the use of tlie knights and military tenants of M'iltshire, as 
happened with respect to all the other counties in lUnglaad. Ir> 
the upper room is a curious stone table, supported by figures 
of healhen deities. This room is in a line with the leads of the 
house, and by means of a flight of steps to a small adjoining tur- 
ret easy access is obtained to the loof, from whence an cxteiisivo 
tnd varied landscape presents itself to the eye. 

The old hall of the abbey which was attached to the north side 
of the cloisters has evidently been a capacious and noble room, 
but its iutc'rior is' now entirely built up into modern passages, 
servants’ rooms, &c. Its place is supplied by a inotlcrii hull, 
formerly tlie refectory, which is situated oil the west side of the 
cloisters. The roof of this room is decorated with numerous 
coats of arms, emblazoned in proper colours ; and the side walls 
are ornamented witli a great number and variety of small statues, 
busts, &c. in terra cotta, rclaliug to the history of the abbey. 
Beneath this apartment is a vaulted room, or crypt. Branching 
out from the hall is the modern dining room, Arljoining which 
were formerly several other rooms, in one of which Queen Eliza- 
beth sb pt. The other parts of the abbey chiefly entitled to notice 
are the south gallery, the librjuy, and the stone gallery j the last 
contains some stained glass in its windows, and several antique 
chairs, said to have been part of the camp furniture of King 
Charles 11. ; also a pair of Elk, or Moose door horns^ most beau- 
tifully rainiflcd, and perhajis the largest in England: 

There are hut few pictures of any merit in the abbey. Wc may, 
however, except a portrait of Heury VlII. whirh, atthough con- 
siderably injured, appears to have been a flue painting, and is said 
to he au original by the celebrated Hans Holbein. Here is also a 

full 
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full length portrait of Charity L iu a landscape, \rilU two attend* 
ants and horses, the bust or head of which appears to be by Van- 
dyck, and the rest of the picture by his |kpil9. 

On the top of Lacock abbey is an immense cistern capable of 
containing 110 hogsheads of ^ water. It is hllcd by means of 
leaden pipes which convey the water, under ground, and under 
the bed of the river Avon, fropl a conduit on the summit of Bow- 
den hill, a distance of somewhat more than a mile. The bell of 
the clock here was the Matin bell of the ancient abbe^^ 

The pleasure* grounds around this venerable mansion are of 
considerable extent, and are finely ornamented by the serpentine 
current of the Avon, and with several ponds designed' as stews 
for the preservation of the more valuable fresh wator fish^ Cio?e 
to one of these ponds the garden, is the nuns caldron, or 
nary pot ^ preserved .on a pedestal. It is capable of contain- 

ing about sixty-seven gallons, and has the. following inscription 
on its exterior surface. 

“A Petro Waghuens in Mechlinia effusus factusque fucrarh. 
Anno Domini millesimo quingentessimo. Deo .Laus^et gloria 
Christo,'* 

" I was melted and cast by Peter Wagliuehs of Mechlin, in the 
"year of bur Lbtd one thousand five hundred. Praise to. God, and 
gitmy tO^Hrist” 

to the eastern side of the abbey, and at a shoii dis- 
tance from the river Avon is a farm-house called Bewiy Court, 
Bewly-priory. A few ancient walls still remain, and give it 
the appbsurance of antiquity, ft is not mentioned by ecclesiastical 
writers, but was probably a cell to some monastery. 

Within the manor of Lacock there is now growing a very sin- 
gular Oalc Tree. AboiiA" five feet from the ground, the trunk 
divides itself and separates into four stems which rise per|icn- 
dicular, and do not bve^ng the base of the original stock : by 
winch means they appear tike so many trees gmwing out of onb 
stock. This tree is (^led the sistH-s; and probably gave 
Vot, XVri/M»c, 1814. ' 2 0 ^ rifie 
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Tise to an error commdii iu most maps ofllic counly— tliat of 
marking a place or seat as the fair sisters, when iu fact there is 
no such place. 

1^1 a’chrouicle of tlie monastery of Malmsburv intituled Eii- 
loj'iuiu Hisloriururu/^ * a eastlc is said to have been erected at 
Lacock by Dimvrallo Malniiftius, a king of the Brilous. Of this 
structure, if such ever existed, which 4s extremely doubtful, not 
a trace remains. At ttfe Conquest the manor here was given 
to AV alter d’Ereux, or <le Ewrus. Earl of Rosmar, whoso descend- 
ants were created Earls of Salisbury. To them it belonged till 
granted to the abbey by llm Countess Ela. 

Lacock, though as already mentioned, a market and fair town 
by charter, has almost abandoned these privileges, but it is still , 
remembered when much corn was bought and sold regularly on 
the market day. The fair days are the Ist of July and 2ist of 
December. - Lacock, however, is still a respectable township, 
and contains many well built houses. In the centre of one of 
the streets is an ancient stone cross, iu a much more entire 
condition than usually happens wilth similar structures. It con- 
sists of a single shaft. elevated upon six tiers of steps, hut willi- 
out any sculptural decorations. 

The Church, which is an ancieht building, eoDtains several 
monumental erections iu honour pf the proprietors of !Lacock; 
the Baynards and Montagues of Lackain, and the Johnsons, of 
Bowden- Park. The tomb of Sir William Slier ingt on is large, 
and covered with sculptured ornaments, but bears uo iuscriptioii, 
except the name written in gilt' letters on the interior of tlie 
canopy under which it is placed. Near it is the monument of 
John Talbot, Esq. who was boni in 1630, . and died in 1713. It 
is inscribed with a long Latin epitapbi ^Vdm Which we learn that 
it was erected by John Talbot, liih i|^ephew ahd heir. Another 
monument has this iuscription t ^ 

Here lies Edward Baynard, who^ for the space ^of 
many years yeveu to his dying days 'Was justice of. the peace and 
. \ , eorum 

* £clqiid’ft Coilrctnnca^ Vol* I, p, 305.' 
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tbruin, and .sometimes ctistos rotolonim and high sheri/T of ye 
county of Wilis— an enemy to no man. 1575* 

Let cnvyc saye what it kian, 

'J’his was an honest man : 

Who in his life did 013113^ goode. 

And to the fiqth fiimly stode ; 

Religious, w^e, and just was liee. 

And ever lived worth3’lie.” 

Tlie other principal monuments in this church arc one to the 
memory of Admiral James Montague, ^ho fell January 1, 1794, 
at the battle oil' Ushant under Earl Howe, ^nd another inscribed 
thus : 

To tlie memory of James, late Lord Bishop of 
Worcester, second son of the Rev. James Johnson, M, A. 
many years rector of Long Mclforcl in the county of Suffolk, 
and grandson of George Johnson, Esq. of Bowden- Park, in 
this county. In the year 1752 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Gloucester ; and, in the year 1759, was translatejl to the See 
of Worcester, in which cathedral a monument is erected to 
his memory. He died at Bath on the 27lh day of Novem- 
ber, 1 775, and in the 70th year of his age, in consequence 
of a most 'unfortunate fall from his horse, and was buried here 
in the vault of his ancestors; 

This monunient may also record the unliappy fate of his 
i&lder brother, who met with his death at Bath by a like ac- 
cident a few years before, and was buried here; 

Tlite living of Lacock is a vicarage, the advowson of which is 
vested in the lord of the niatior. According to the population 
returns of 1811 the parish contains ^87 houses, and 148e5 inha- 
bitants* 

John Mann, a divine, a writer, and a political character of 
sCiUe eminence in the sixteenth century, was a native of Ihis 
V . 2 0 2 parish. 

* dee account of pUhop Johnson in Green> History of Worcester. 
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psirish. The precise date of his birth is unknown; but he ap«- 
pears/ from the Athcrrae Oxonienses/^ to have been educated . 
at Wincliester School whence he was elected probationer of New 
College^ Oxford^ in 1529, and a few years afterwards was made 
perpetual fellow. In 1540 he was expelled from the University 
lor heresy ; but, in 1547 , h<^ was restored, and constituted prin- 
cipal of White-Hall, since merged, in Jesus College. On the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth he became chaplain to the cele- 
brated Parkeiv Archbishop of Canterbury, a ho named him warden 
of Merton College. In 1565 he obtained the deanery of Glou- 
cester ; and, in the second year after, was dispatched as ambas- 
sador to the king of Spain. A priest, called Gooseinan, being 
then representative of that monarch in England, the queen used 
facetiously to remark, that as her brother of Spain had been 
pleased to scud her a Goose-man, she had aptly returned him the 
.compliment by sending him a Man-goose. Man having* spoken 
very irreverently of the Pope, while at Madrid,, was compelled 
to leave the eity, and forbidden the exercise of his own religion. 
In consequence of this, he was recalled to England, and died 
shortly after his arrival in London, March 18, 1568. This divine 
wrote and translated several pieces ; and, among otliers, one, in- 
tituled, “ Common Places of Christian Religion, gathered by 

Wolfg. Musculus,'^ &c. Londoii> 1563. 

♦ /- 

Bowde?^-Park, the seat of the Dickinson family, is about 
one mile cast of Lacock, and within that parish. The house is 
a modem structure, built by the late Barnard Dickinson, Esq. 

from designs by Wyatt, Esq. architect. Its principal front 

towards the west has a semicircular portico, 'with Ionic columns.* 
It stands on the brow of a steep hilt, and commands very exten- 
sive prospects to the west, south, and north, over parts of Wilt- 
shire, Somersetshire, . and Gloccstershire. From the front of the’ 
house the groi^ slopes rapidly to. a fine mass of hanging wood : 

and 

* 

* The iinne.Ted print shews the west end south sides of the house. 





ariid th€ other parts of the i^rornids are embellished with ^vood^ 
and plantations. This estate was formerly in the po?iseBsioii of 
Sir Jolni E>les Stiles, Bart, who built the shell of a Jarge man- 
sion here, but not living to Qompfetc it, the materials 'tv^re sold: 
and parts were eonveyed to Drayeot, to Chippenham, and to 
Devizes. Ezekiel Dickinson, Esq. father of the late possessor^ 
boiiglit tiie Bowden estate of^Sir Francis lla&kins Stiles, Bart, ia 
year 1751. At the eastern extremity of Uie park, is a handsome 
modern Lodge, built from designs of Jeffery Wyatt, Esq. Close 
to this is an ancient gateway to Spye-park, which is tradition- 
ally said to have been first raised at Corsham in the time of 
Henry VIIT. afterwards removed to Bromham, as mentioned by 
Lelaud ‘j and, lastly, brought jto its present situatioB. 

Lackham, near Lacock, soon after the Conquest, was the pro- 
perty of William de Ewe,, or de Ow, who was attainted for trea- 
son ill the reign of William Rufus; {t afterNvards passed into 
the possession of the Baynards, and continued in that family for 
several centuries: At length it came by marriage to the Mon- 
tagues, The house, a plain modern cdillce, is situated in a rich 
and fertile vale. 

A considerable number of Roman coins having been dug up 
in this vicinity, Mr. Aubrey was of opinion that Lackham was 
the site of tlie ancient Verlucio of Antoninus ; but that station is 
properly fixed at Heddington^ north of Devices. 

On the opposite side of the Avon are two buildings, still 
designated by tlie appellations of Great Lodge and Little Lodge, 
in allusion to their appropriation as lodges in the forest of Pewis- 
hain, w'liich was bounded on this part by the river. King Ed- 
wai'd UL granted to Edward Baynafd, atrd. his heirs for ever, 
the privilege of hunting in that forest, *[ with power to kill and 
carry away either slag or fallow-deer, as also to command the 
king’s keepers to assist himi-iii the chase after the deer was 
wounded by cross-bo^, .&c. notice being given tp the lodge by 

2 0 3 winding 
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winding a horn, See.** This .grant remained in force till Pewis« 
ham was disafforested by King James I. 

Hartham-PaRk; about two miles north of Corsham, the seat 

of Ensor, Esq. was lately the property of Lord Uaucliffc, 

wlio inherited it from his grandmother. Lady James, the friend 
and. correspondent of Sterne. Tins estate had long been the pro- 
perty of the Goddard family, and devolved to Lady James, as 
one of. the c:o-hcircsscs of Edward Goddiird, Esq. The liousQ 
was principally built by Lady James, who also made considerable 
embellishments in the gardens and contiguous park. ]ii the pa- 
rish of Hariliam is a mansion, which has long been in the pos- 
session of the Ducket familyi, 

Biddf.stonr, or Bidston, is a parish of considerable extent, 
and comprises a district which was formerly divided into two pa- 
risiies. In the church is a monument to commemorate Edmund 
Smith, A, M. who was a poet of some repute. He was the only 
son of Neale, a merchant of London, and was born at Han- 

ley, in Worcestershire, in 1608. After passing through a desul- 
tory and very irregular life, be died in July, 1709, at the scat of 
George Ducket, Esq. at Hartham, He assumed the name of 
Smith, from his uncle, who had adopted, and supposed him at 
school. . 

Mr. Smithes publtslied writings are, a translation of Longinus ; 
a Poem to the memory of Jffr. John Philips; several Odes; and 
a Tragedy, intituled Phsedra and Hypolitus ;** the last of which 
was acted in 1 709. The prologue to this play was written by- 
Mr. Addison. The whole of these productions, together with 
a Latin oration, in Laudem Tliomie Bod|eii, pronounced pub- 
licly, at Oxford, were published under title of his works, ig 
1719.* 

StAUGtl^ 

• Eiograpliia Dramatica,” <5ic. ? toI's, 8%'0* 181^. 
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Sla.ugiitenfoud, a village situated to the west of Biddes-. 
tone, on the Box brook, bears in its name the memory of some 
great slaughter, as tradition reports, of the Danes. Whitaker, in 
his “ Life of St. Neot,^^ contends that it was the scene of tlie 
battle of Ethandi^^; but, as has been before stated, various opi^ ' 
nions are entertained on this subject.* 

Westward from Slaughtenford, near the Fosse road, is a large 
v:ood, called Bury-Wood, within which are the remains of a large 
encampment, reputed to be of Danish construction, and supposed, 
by the author last mentioned, ^to have been the fortress to^ which 
tlie Danes, under Guthrum, retired.after their defeat at Ethandun. 
This entrenchment is stilted to consist of a double ditch and val- 
lum, inclosing an area of eighteen acres, and having two entrances. 
In this vicinity is the village of Coi.erne, which was almost to- 
tally destroyed by fire in 1770. Northward from this place is 
Lucknam,, formerly a seat of a branch of the Methuen family. 

NoR-Tii-WnAXiiALL is a considerable village aud parish, situr 
ated on the confines of the county )vith Glocestershire. The 
manor hero, and the advowson of the church, belonged, in the 
reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. to Thomas Yonge, chief 
justice of the court of Common Pleas under the latter monarch, f 
They afterwards became the property of the family of Methuen, 
several of whom have monuments in the church. About two 
miles to the north of this village, in the parish of West-Klngton, 
or Keynton, is a small single-ditched encampment, commonly 
aUributed to the Romans. It is of a-s^gare form, and occupies a 
gentle swell called Ebdown. . , 

, - 2^,4 ’ Littleton- 

. • Vide ante. 

t This grntlenian, whilo at bar. Was VeeVrdee of Bristol, and several 
times representative for that city in Parliament.* In 1453 he moyecl in the 
House of Commons, lliat as King Henry had no issue, the Duke of. York 
should be declared heir-apparent lo thc throne ; and for so doing was co:i»- 
initled to the Tower. Ile.died in 1476, leaving a sou of his own name, who 
died in 1506, and 'was buried in Redclilfe Church, Bristol, — See ** An I1 |St 
torloal and Architectural Essay relating to Rcdcliire Churph.” * 
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LitTleton-Drew, III an open field, near this village, is 
a large barrow, with, three stones of a fallen cromlech on the 
top. Two of these stones remain erect, but the other is leaning 
against them, and appears to have fallen from the top of the 
uprights. The stones are of considerable dilVensioiis ; and are 
unquestionably, with - the tumulus, of a sepulchral nature. The 
name of iho place, like .Stantou*l)rew, in Somersetshire, and 
Drew- Stain Ion, iii Devonshire, point out its origin and antiquity. 
The British Druids most probably bad a temple here, with tumuli 
and cromlechs in its vicinity btit all have been levelled and 
desecrated by the husbandman. Coilinsori, in his History: 
&c. of Somersetshire,^’ attributes this monument to the Romans, 
but without either proof, argument, or probability; It. is certain 
that we have a Roman work in the immediate vicinity : hut the 
fosse-road docs not appear to have had any connection with, or 
relation to this cromlech. The fosse-way is a bold and promi- 
nent feature of this district. It has been already noticed ; (p. 34.) 
but it may bo proper to mention Us course through this angle of 
Wiltshire, more particularly. .Leaving tjomersetshire, at the south- 
western-angle of the parisli pf Colerne, it forms the boundary be- 
tween Gloucestershire and Wiltshire for about two miles, wliei'e 
it turns decidedly into this county, and continues its course 
through the parishes of North-Wraxhall, VVest- Kington, Little^ 
ton-Drew, and Foxley, to Easton-Grey. Within the last-men* 
tioiied parish it communicates its name to the remarkable emi- 
nence called FossC'Knoll, on which was situated '' the ancient 

city of White-Wall^” as will be further noticed in the se- 
quel. From £?slon-Grey it again skirts the counties of GIo- 
cestcr and Wilts fur the space, of nearly two miles, when it once 
more enters Wiftshlre, ^crossing the tiirnpike-road to Malmsbury, 
and isolating, as it were, the pdrishes of. Long-Newton and Ash- 
ley, which jut out rhio Gfocestershire. T.eaving Ashley it pro- 
ceeds along tlie confines ' of the county to its furthest point, 
whence it passes to Cirpnoester, the ancient Corinium of Antoni- 
nus. As the among the Romans, aud fosse in. English, 

: signifies 
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signifies ditch, a reader made acquainted will) the foss-road by 
name only, naturally conceives it to be a track between two em- 
bankments, thus forming^an exception to tlic ordinary construc- 
tion of Roman Roads.. This idea; however, is directly the re- 
verse of the truth. ' The fosse-road, so far from resembling a 
ditch, is perhaps the loftiest of any Roman road in this island, 
rising several feet above the level of the adjacent ground. How 
it came to be designated by its present appellation is therefore a 
question of some difficulty. Dr. Stukeley says, '' I apprehend 
the fosse is the name transmitted through the British, wliich 
comes from digging, as being an artificial road; whence they are 
.often called dikes, a word of contrary signification, as the Latin 
ahus'* But this opinion |s indefinite, for as all the roads are 
alike artificial, they ought, according to this account, to be called 
fosse-roads. 

Castle-CoiUBE is a considerable village situated on the Box 
Brooke, at the distance of six miles north-west from Chippen- 
ham. It was celebrated in ancient times for its castle, the baro- 
nial mansion of the Diinstanvillcs.. Bartholomew, Lord Bad- 
lesmere, one of the its subsequent possessors, obtained for it the 
privilege of holding a weekly market on Monday, and a fair on 
the fourth of May, The Crosti w'hich served as a coHectiug liu- 
elens for the market people is still standing in the midst of the 
village. It consists of a column, or vhaft elevated on two high 
.steps, and having qiiaterfoil ornaments round tlie base, with roses 
between. 

The Church is an ancient building, divided into a nave, cliaiL- 
cel, and side ailes, aud ornamented hy a square tower, about 
eighty feet high, which riSesf at the west end. This tower dis- 
plays two bandsome caiiopicd niches on its western side, and is 
supported at each angle by. buttresses surmounted by pinnacles, 
which appear , to be of later date than tfao body of the structure 
itself.. William of Worcester, who visited this ^church in the 
> * fifteenth 
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fifteenth eentiiry, says that the nave, exclusive of the choir, 
measured in length “ 40grcssiis et 14 virgas ct 20 pollices cum 
cluobus alis/^ and that its breadth 26 gressus et 14 vir- 

gas.” , The arch separating the ndire from the chancef is in the 
pointed style, and is .adorned with running foliage, and with 
statues in niches. The front is of an octagonal shape, and 
rests upon small clustered columns. In one of the ailcs, com- 
monly called Scropes-AUc, is an ancient mural tomb, placed un- 
der a recess, in the north wall, and hears the effigy of a knight 
Imbited in chain armour and liaving his legs crossed. At the head 
is a male figure holding the pillow ; and at the feet a dog. On 
the front arc six figures in canopied niches ; but no inscription 
appears to designate the person for whom the sculptor has thus 
yainly exerted his skill. 

Over the communion table is a monument, or cenotaph to the 
Scrope family. It is inscribed thus : 

Antecessoribus'Suis Ex pervetera ScRoroRVM Baroxum 
dc Bolton in Agro Ebor prosapia, recto ct continuo mas- 
culo Steniniatioriendis-Decem scilicet gradusa Richardo le 
Scrope inilili Barone de Bolton et Regnanle Richardo Sc- 
cundo Angliae Summo.Cancellario, huic usque miineraulur) 
quorum fere omnium, per plurcs anhorum ceiilurias proxime 
elapsas intra bujus eccle^iae cancellis deposit cincies, nulli 
hactenus marmore, insigniti praesertim vero. Avo pluriiim 
colendo Jolianni Scrope . Ariniigero pareqtibus admodum 
venerandis Richardo et Franscisco patruli erga se suosque 
beneficenlissimo Georgio Scrope Armigero, et Maria uxori 
ejus, fratribus Johantii, Gulielmi et (Quorum primus ille et 
natu ifi'aximus S. T. Professor ecclesise dc Kington St. 
Michael vicari us, liujus rector tandem et patronus evasit, 
vir bonus, integer, eruditim, pastor fidclis, phidens, in- 
defessus ad ‘perfectaih ^crosanetie religtonis reformatae in > 
quantum quidem* mortabtate coheeditur, voce scriptU ex- 
amplo conformetur) sororibusElisabetha; et Rncheli, blipli de* 
pique c^dssimo Johanni optimR^spei puero, vir dum dcccnnt, 
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Irisce omnibus pielalis suae et observanllae .hoc qiialccun- 
.que mcnumenUim, po^uit Richardus Scrope, S. T. P. luijus 
ccclesiac Rector et Palrcnus, A. D. 1778. 

If implicit credit be givcn^to a MS. volume in tbc possession 
of the present proprietor of the manor, it appear that tjiere was 
a Castle at this place as early as the ninth century, and that it 
was demolished by the Danes ig the year 875. This statement^ 
however, is doubtful, as no such event is mentioned by William , 
of Malrnshury, Henry of Huntjfigdon, Ethelwcrd, lloveden,or any 
other ancient writer, we have had an opportunity of consulting. 
Yet here are remains of a fosse and ramparts, which have more the 
aspect of early caslrarnetation, than of the earthen defences, of a 
Baronial mansion. A correspondent seems to consider their form 
to he indicative of Roman construction, as he says, ** here is a 
fine Roman camp and we are ignorant of any enlrencbment in 
this neighborhood, but that within which Combe Castle is said to 
have stood. The idea therefore that these ramparts were raised 
before the Conquest, and were occupied by the Saxons, or by the 
Danes, or by both, in succession, is not altogether visionary ; 
but the fact of a Saxon stationary fortress having existed on' this 
spot is not attest(;d by such satisfactory evidence as to render it 
a historic truth. Indeed the earliest authentic .notice have of 
Castle-Comho is in Domcsday-Book,' where it is stated that 
the king holds Cumbe;'" and that" Gliida held it T. R. E.'" con- 
trary to the MS. book above mentioned, which asserts that it 
tlitu also hrlonged to the crown. How long it contimict! to he a 
royal domain after the Conquest is iinceiiaiii ; but in the reiga 
of King Stephen it was possessed by Reginald, Earl of Corn- 
wall, natural son to King Henry II.; and was given by him Ip 
bis son-in-law, Waller de Djin^tanville,. who, according to the 
author of Magna Britannia, bailf n castle at Combe, and thus 
gave Occasion to the prefix to its Original appellation. His lineal 
descendants iu the male line were four in ’Succession, two of 
whom were of his own. name. These barons seem to have been 
men of.grcat power, and highly distinguished for those qualities, 

which 
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^'hich in the days of feiulalism were held to be most worthy of 
iH>bility. The last of them died A. D. 13G9, leaving an only 
daughter, Petroiiilla, heiress to his large possess,ioiiS. This lady, 
who was twenty-two years of age at her father's demise, married 
8ir Robert de Montfort, and brought him a son and successor, 
named William, by whom Castle-Combe was alienated for life, to 
^ohn do la Mere,, and revcrsionally in fee to Bartholomew, liord 
Badlesmere, tor the sum of 1000/. His lordship was succeeded 
^ by a son also named Bartholomew, who died in 133*% leaving one 
son , Giles, and several daughters. Giles, having no issue, Mar- 
garet his fourth sister obtained the manor of Casile-Comhe, and 
carried it by marriage to Sir John Tibtot, Knight. He died in 
1367, and had for his successor a son. Sir Robert Tibtot, whose 
estates, as there was no male issue, fell to three daughters, Mar- 
garet, Elizabeth, and Milicent. These having been all young, when 
their father deceased,, were given in wardship to Sir Richard 
Svrope, Knight, Lord Scropc of Bolton, in Yorkshire, who mar- 
ried the two eldest to. two of his own sons, and the youngest to 
Philip le Deipenser. On their coining of age the estates of Sir 
Robert, their father, were divided among them by agreement, 
voder an indenture tripartite ; (a copy of whicli is still preserved 
at CasUe-Combe) and in virtue of that deed Milicent, wife of Sir 
Stephen le Scrope .obtained possession of Cuslle-Combe. This 
Stephen was the lineal ancestor of the present proprietor of the 
manor, to whom we are highly indebted for his ready and liberal 
communications relative to his family, and to the lordship. 
\^tepheh was the second son of Sir Richard Scropc, Lord Bol- 
ton, and held th^ important dignity of Lord Deputy of Irelapd, 
under Thoinas, Earl Of 'Lancaster; icing’s son. Among the 
papers at Castle-Combe is an origiu^l account of him in that ca- 
pacity. He died in 1408, atlTristelt Dermot, in that kingdom, 
leaving two sons, Stephen and Knlmrt. It appears by his will 
that be had. also a daughter Elmbeth ; but it is not known 
whether she sorvived him or nut. MilioeiiL his widow, after- 
wards ihrhfri'cd Sir John Fastolf, then John Fastolt^ Esq, who, 

. , . ' as 
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as appears by several \vri tings still extant, contrived lo possess 
himself of the greater part of his son-in-law^s properly, not only 
during the life of his lady, but also during his own life, which 
was procrastinated twenty- three years beyond tlje period of her 
death;. she having deceased in 1446, and he in 1469 ' Hence 
it was sixty-one years before Stephen came isito the possessioa 
of all his patrimonial estates*^ How Sir John was enabled 
edect this purpose cannot now be easily determined, hut that 
soi^c unfair means were resorted to, is rendered munifest hy va- 
rious documents, drawn up in the name of Ste]>ben Scropc; and 
preserved sX Castle-Combe, complaining in l>itt<.T terms of the 
barbhrous treatment be had met with from his fathcr-in-law, 
whom he only survived about two years, when he was succeeded 
fay an only son. Sir John Scrope, Knight, who died iii 1515, and 
left his estates to Richard Scropc, Esq. This gentleman de- 
ceased in 1572, and vras succeeded by bis eldest sui'viving son/ 
George, who died in 1604, and had for his successor, a son 
liamed John. The latter departed this life in the year 1645, 
about two months posterior to the death of his^ only son John, 
and was therefore succeeded by a grandson of his , own name, 
whose death happened in February 1714-15. This John had 
likewise for his successor, a grandson called Gorges; who d 3 dng 
without issue, (us did all his fathcr^s brothers, except Richard) 
bequea tiled the manor of Giustle-Coinbe ** 16 his wife Mary, for 
the term of her life, with rcroainckr to his sisters Agnes and 
Rachel successively ; with remainder to John the eldest sou of 
the said Richard Scropc aud his heirs male; with remainder 
Richard the other son of the said Richard, and his heirs male ; 
with remainder to the right hreirs of the said John Scropc/' The 
two sisters of the said Gorges survived him only a ifew years, but. 
his widow, Mary, lived till July 14, 1774, when the manor of 
Castle-Combe devolved by virtue of the above, entail to Jolia 
Scrope, D. D. the eldest son of the said Richard Scrope ; and 
upon bis death, without children, A. D. 1777,. to his only sur- 
viving 

} 

* See the Patten LetteTS^ publitbed by Frna. 
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viviug brother Richard Scropc, D. D. from whom it descended to 
bis second son William Scrope, Esq. the present proprietor. 

From the above account^ which we arc assured is correct^ and 
can be substantiated incontestably by a variety of documents, it 
is evident that the Scropes have possessed the manor of Castlq* 
Combe during the long period of nearly 430 years, the tripartite 
indenture before mentioned being;, dated in 1315. Their history 
previous to that era is likewise well known ; and indeed it may 
be generally remarked that the family of Scrope is one of the 
most noble, and best authenticated, we have upon record. They 
vrere formerly Barons of Bollon and Masham, and are maternally 
descended from the ancient Barons of Tibbetot and Badlesmere, 
and from the Earls of Clare, Glt)cester> Hertford, and l^mbroke. 
From tbe same account, it is likewise evident that Dr. Hcylin is 
greatly mistaken, when lie says, in his Help to English His- 
tory (under the title* Dolton) that Emanuel, Lord Scrope of 
Bolton and Earl of Sunderland, who died in 1628,'^ was the last 
lieir male of this noble family.^^ It being unquestionably cer- 
tain that Sir Stephen Scrope, the husband of Milicent Tibtot, 
was next brother to Roger Scrope, son and heir to Richard, Lord 
Scrope, it follows, that if the line of Roger became extinct in the 
person of Emanuel, (and there never bas been any claimant in that 
line) the owner of Castle-Combe has an undoubted claim to the 
Barony of Bolton. 

At what period the castellated mansion built by Walter dc 
Diinstanville was dismantled wc have been unable to ascertain ^ 
but wc presume this must have taken place before the year 1400, 
as it is mentioned by William of Worcester, as being completely 
destroyed, ^‘ diruturn” before bis time. , It occupied the summit 
of a hill to the north of the. village, and still displays in the re- 
mains of its embankments, enough to mark its former strength 
and importance, unless these works, as before noticed, arc to be 
considered as properly referable to a more remote origin, and dif-- 
ferent appropiiation. The present manor-house is situated in 
the valley, close to the Box river. The hills by which it is en- 
vironed 
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wilh tine oaks and immense walnut trees , The most conspicii* 
ous eminence seen from the windows is that ou which the castle 
stood, 'riie ancient boundaries of the park have been re-esta- 
blished by the present possessor^ and the wliole is kept in a ^ood 
state of repair. 

Grittleton is a village situate about a mile to the north- 
east of CasUe-Cornbe. The manor here formerly belonged to the 
tamily of Gore, and was afterwards possessed by Colonel White, 
governor of the fort at Bristol, and a Colonel in. the Partiamen- 
larj anny, during the civil war, in the reign of Charles I. liy 
the marriage of that officer's daughter with a Houllon, it passed 
iiito the family of the present proprietor. Lieutenant Colonel 
H oil' ton, of ‘Farley Castle. The parish comprehends an extent of 
ii2,0tK) acres; and co'j'prises two hamlets called Upper and Lower 
I' ascot. Many curious fossils are discovered within its bounda- 
ries, particularly petrifactions of periwinkles, and other shell 
fish, some of which are likewise found in the adjacent parishes. 
AiriMig the most curious of these is the Enchrinus, or Enchru 
liites, Ihese are considered to be fossil remains of some animal 
of the Zoophyte sficcies. The specimens found here^aie de- 
tached fragincnls of the verlebrie: uniformly round, regular, and 
perfectly smooth ; flat at one end, and convex at the other. Tli^ 
substance is fiinly, or silicious, and is formed of regular lamell- 
aied portions, in its horizontal direction, with circular lines, or 
radii id the perpendicular. See particular and interesting ac- 
counts of these fossils, with plates in Parkinson's Organic Re- 
mains," Vol. II. . 

In the church , is olio monument in honour of a GorO/ and 
others, to conimeinoratc diderent .members of the Iloiilton fa- 
mily, whose old manor house is in the middle of the village. 
Thelivingisa rectory held by tlic Rev. J. Burne, by whose fatlicr 
the advowson was purchased. 


Ktvr/ruN 
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KiNGTON-St. Michael, or af$ pi^onouiiccd Kineton, is a vil- 
lage situated three miles to the north of Chippenham. Ac-* 
cording to Aubrey, it was originally called Kington Mona- 
chorum, or Kiugton-Moine, and received the adjunct designation 
St. Michael, in later times, from the circumstance of its church 
having been dedicated to the archangel of that name. The same 
antiquary informs us that this place formerly possessed a small 
weekly market, as also an annual fair on Michaelmas day, which 
is still continued ; and that the market cross stood near its 
northern extremity. These privileges he supposed, to have been 
granted to the nuns of the adjoining priory, but at what period 
or by whom, he was unable to discover. The market has qeased 
upwards of two centuries. 

The parish church here is an ancient structure, erected, as 
tradition reports, by Michael, Abbot of G • istonbury, who lived 
in the reign of Henry 111.; but from the style of its archi- 
teeture, part of it would appear to he of an earlier date. It con- 
sists of a nave, chancel, and two side ailes, with a tower at 
the west end, which, little more than a century ago, wadf^ ac- 
cording to Aubrey, surmounted by a spire, since thrown down. 
The hogth door-way has a semicircular arch with zigzag mould- 
ings, and has a crowned head, (which Aubrey conjectures to 
- be that of King Ethelred, whose scat this was/') cut in bold 
relief over the key-stonc. Three of the arches dividing the nave 
from the ailes are also circular, as is that which separates it 
,'from the chancel. The other arches are in the early pointed 
style ; and so likewise arc all the windows except tho^ ;of the 
iow^, which are rounded. In some of the windows are- frag- 
niehts of stained glass, exhibiting ntutlfated representations of 
male and'feniale figures, coats of ^ms, Aubrey states that 
the south window contained,, in Bs time, full length portraits of 
King Ethelred and his queen. /" ^ 

This .church contains a, variety of monuments, and of in- 
the ibed slabs, some of which it may he proper to notice. In the. 

■liddle 
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middle of the chancel is a stone^ inlaid vith brass^ and bearing 
an inscription to the memory of Sir Charles Snell, Knight, ^vhl> 
died November 1651;^ and near it is another, commemo' 
rating '' Dame Jane Englejield', widow of Sir Francis Englefield, 
Baronet, deceased, eldest daughter of Anthony Bro\vn, Esq. 
eldest sonue of Henry, Lord Viscount Montague, of Cowdray, 
ill the countie of Sussex.^^ This lady died September 10, 1G50. 
In the south-east angle of the same division of the church, is a 
stone covering the remains of Richard Anbreif, Esq. father to the 
celebrated antiquary, John Aubrey. Two other stones here bear 
inscriptions, in honour of Nicholas Gastrcl, Gent, and his wife, the 
former of whom died in 1662, and the latter in 1661. 

In the north aile were buried Mr, Thomas Lyte^ of Easton 
Piers ; also his soil Isaac Lytc, grandfather to John Aubrey, 
and his wife Mrs. Israel Lytc, daughter to Thomas Brown, oi 
Winterbourne Basset, Gent. The hrst died in 1627, the second 
in 1659, and the third in 1661. Mere arc likewise marble slabs 
to commemorate Benjamin Griffin, A. of New College, Oxford, 
vioarof this parish; and James Gilpin, a dcsceiulaift from the Snell 
faimly by the female line. 

Kington manor, in the time of the Saxons was a royal domain, 
and as appears from the Legier booke of Glastonbury,” was 
the country residence of some of the monarchs of tliat dynasty. 
King Athelstan granted it for life ** fdclo ministro Athelino/^f and 
his successor Ethclred afterwards gave it to the Abbey of Glas- 
tonbury. At a subsequent period it was constituted the Ab- 

VoL. XV . — June 1814, 2 P hot's 

• This gentleman was son to Sir Thomas Snell, of whonl Aubrey says, 

** He WHS a good astrologer, understood navigation, and was a Captain in 
the Island Voyage.** Sir Charles in liis youth was inliraate with Sir Walter 
Rgleigh, who is said to have " engaged him to build a ship (the Angel Ga- 
briel) for the designe for Guiana, Wch cost him the manor Of Yatton- 
Keynellf the farmc at Easton-Piers, Thornhill, and the cliurch-leaso ot' 
Bps Cannings ; Wd, ship, upon Sir W. R’s attainder, was forfeited.’* Lotleis 
;heiii the Bodleian Library, &c. Vol. 11. p. .<>14. 

t Cart.^AtheUt'UU int. MSS. Aubrey. Ashmolean Mas, Oxiort^ 
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bot’s-Grsingc^ aiul coiiliitiied siVcIi till the era of the dissolution^ 
tflien it was purchased, as Aubrey states, " by Suell, the abbot’s 
Reeve,- who payde balfe the money to the king, with the arrears 
lie kdpt isf his hands, forseeiiig the fall of the abbeyes.” * This 
gentleman rebuilt the maiior-houHe of Kington ; and was a con- 
sideiable benefactor to the chnreh. He was ancestor to Sir 
Charles Snell before mentioned. Within the park attached to 
this house was Ihrmefly a spring called also a 

noble carp pond of several acres in extent. This park, previous 
the Reformation, was in common to the abbots tenants. 

ill the village arc Almshouses, which were built and endowed 
by the above named Isaac Lyte, who w^as an alderman of Lon- 
don. These almshouses, as well sis an endowed Frccscliool, are 
either wholly neglected, or the funds not fully and properly ap- 
plied. 

About a quarter of a mile from Iho village stands the Pbiory, 
or Nunnery of »St. Mary, the origin of which is uncertain ; but 
Aubrey says that a Mr. Tyndal told him that it was founded hy 
the Empress Maud ; and Tanner refers its establishment to a 
period prior to the reign of Henry H. The inmates were Nuns 
of the Benedictine order, and were subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Abbey of Glastonbury In the reign of Henry VIL accord- 
ing to the autiior of the Nolitia, their number was limited to a 
prioress and eight nuns; and just before the dissolution they 
were reduced to four. From Auhrej’s staiciuciit, however, they 
appear 16 have been much more numerous. II is words are these : 

On the east side of the house is a ground liicing the easL 
with a.dclightfiil prospect to the Bo,uth-east, called the Nymph- 
liay^ Here old Jacques would say he has seen forty or fifty 
sisters, (nunnes) in t;he morning spinning with their rocks and 
whceles and bobbing, lie said the number often was seventy. 
He . might not be mistaken, perhaps in the number of women ; 
for there miglit be as many lay sisters and pensioners as. nunnes ; 
but ttuniies j|pt so many/^ Mortimer, Earl of March, was a 

V great 

* Aubrey’s MSS. AsIitnoUau Museum, Oxford.# 
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gieat henefantor to tliis house. lU revenues at the valualiori 
hi the lime of Henry VIIJ. were estimated^ according to Dugdale, 
at 25/. 9 a\ 1 ob ; but as Speed, at 38/. 3^. \Qd, The Iasi 
prioress was Lady Mary a Dennis of Glocestershire, and the 
last priest, Parson Whaddon. After the suppression the, build- 
ings of tliis nunnery were granted to Sir Richard Long, who 
converted them into a family mansion, which Aubr€;y charac- 
terizes as a '' very pleasant seate.^^ The same writer tells us, 
that in his days neither glasso, chancel, nor monnment remained 
in the chapel, which was very fayre;^* but that stone coffins 
were freqnoutly dug up in the garden ; also a circular stone about 
two feet diameter, having in the centre, on one side, a heart held 
between two hands ; it was found at the foot of a grave in wliick 
■a chalice had been deposited with the deceased. Our Wiltshire 
antiquary further adds, In the old hedges belonging to this 
piiory, and in the hedge of the Priory-Downe, are yet a great 
number of berberry trees, which it is likely the nunnes used for 
confection, which art they taught the young ladies that were 
bred up there ; for in those dayes the women were brdd at nun- 
neries ; no such schools as Hackney, or * * *, for women till 
^ince the Reformation.^’^ The buildings surrounded a small square 
court, at the north side of which was the chapel ; some arches of 
the latter, with the buildings round the court were standing about 
thirty years back. " On the east side was a large garden, walled 
round, with two raised teri*aces. In. a valley near the house is a 
Irout stream^ and also remains of fish-ponds. The house and ad- 
joining grounds have long been appropriated to a farm. 

North-west of Kington Si. Michael is the hamlet of Easton- 
PiERSE, or Easton-Piercy, the birth-place of John Aubrey,' 
an antiquary of considerable reputation, who describes it in these 
ierins : Easton Pierce was anciently a parish of itself. It was 
a little mannour, where is yet to be seen tofts +. It is now in the 

2 P 2 ' parish 

♦ MS'. Aobtey. Ashmolean Mua. Oxford. 

t l^aceSjOr sitesof buildings; aonuftimes applied to a grove, or tuft of 

tlRCS. 
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parish of Kington St. Michael, which is now in another hundred, 
viz. in the hundred of Damerham-North. In the time of King 
Henry VII. a world of little manners over England were de« 
stroyed ; as several here about, q. when this was annexed to 
Kington. The chapel was pulled down about fourtic years since; 
it was but small and ^ a turret for two tintiiiabules, as at 
Lcigh-Delamere, Corston, and Brok'enborough. The toft where 
it stood is still called the ChapeUHay, neerc to the mannour* 
house ; they did bury here. This mannour butted upon Cottes- 
wold, (which was a ploughed campaigne) and (I have heard} that 
fewer score yeares^agoe from the Yatton Keyncl townes end to 
the parson’s close adjoining to Easton ground all was cominmon, 
and Yatton and Easton did intercommon together; and putt in 
cattle equally. At the crosse way by the pond stood the crosse ; 
apiece whereof is at this house a trough, and at Cromwells the 
font stone serves for cattle to drink.” 

The manor here anciently belonged to the family of the Piers’s, 
as the adddition to the name of the hamlet imports. Aubrey as* 
sures us that he had seen deeds executed while they were its pro- 
prietors. The Piers’s were succeeded by the Estons, who took 
their surname from the place. .How long the latter continued 
in possession is uncertain ; but the manor had passed from them 
to the Yevcltons in tho reign of Henry IV. In the time of 
Henry VII, it had become the property of Lord Dawbeney; who 
sold it to Thomas Essex, father of Sir William Essex, some time 
lord treasurer to King Henry VIII. By the latter gentleman it 
was sold to Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, from whom it 
was purchased by John and Thomas Light, or Lyte. Tills 
Thomas Light,' who was great gt^dfather to Aubrey, sold the 
manor-house, with the land near it, to Thomas Snell, and built a 
mansion for his own residence on the brow of the hill above 
the brooke, facing the south-east.” He was succeeded by a 
son, named Isaac, whose monument has been already noticed; 
and who dying without issue male . left his estates to an only 
daughter, Deborah, wife of Richard Aubrey, Esq. and mother to 

. John 
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John Aubrey^ R. S. S. the dislingtiishcd antiquary, so often 
mentioned, who was born at Easton Pierse, in the house already 
referred to, on the 1 2th of March, in the year 1629. While a 
boy he was very desirous to make himself acquainted with dif- 
ferent branches of handicraft business ; as jojners’ work, carpen- 
teiV work, masonry, and the like.'^ The rudiments of Latin he 
learned under Mr. R. Latimer, rector of Lcigli-de-la-Mcre ; but this 
celebrated instructor having died about six months after Aubrey^s 
initiation, he was subsequently placed (to use his own words) 
” under severall dull, ignorant teachers till 12, 1638,'* when he 
w^as sent to a school at Blandfords Hill in Dorsetshire. In May, 
1642, he became a gentleman commoner of Trinity College, 
Oxford; but was recalled home in August following, aii Recount 
of the commencement of hostilities between the King and the 
Parliament, He resumed his collegiate studies, however, ' in 
February 1643; but having been seized with the smalLpox 
about two months afterwards, he was again summoned to Easton* 
Pierse to perfect his recovery. Here, as he observes himself, he 
.led, ** a sad life, conversing with none but servants and rustiques 
(to my great grief, for in those days fathers were not acquainted 
with their children,) and soldiers quartered.'^ At length, in 
1646, he was relieved from this distressing situation, by obtaining 
permission to study the law in the Middle Temple, from which 
time he resided jilternately at Oxford and at London till Decem- 
ber, 1648, when the alarming indisposition of his father occa<» 
sioned his return to Easton- Pierse. In 1652 his father died, 
leaving him very considerable estates in different counties, but 
embarrassed with a debt of 18001. and a lawsuit, which eventu- 
ally cost him 12001. more. After this occurrence he Irvcd chiefly 
at Broad-Chalk, in South-Wiitshire,^occasiohally at Easton-Pier£^e, 
and in Term time at London. At one period he deibigned to have 
visited Rome, and for that purpose settled his estate on trustees , 
but some unforeseen difEculties prevented the accomplishment of 
his wishes. , Soon after the Refttoration, however, he went over 
to Ireland, and spent the summer of 1660, in viewing the inter* 

2 P 3 <^?ting. 
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esting^ ihougli even at the present day comparatively unex- 
plored antiquities of tlie ** emerald islc/^ In 1662 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Hoyal Society ; and in the autumn of 
1664 visited France., lu 1666 his accumulaliiig debts aii^ law- 
suits forced him to sell his estates hi AVilishire, and successively 
ail his lands'in other counties; that, in 1671j he was divested 
of his whole patrimony, and reduced even to want.' Ills spirit 
nevertheless continued unbroken: &iid ho had the consolation to 
find that the friends he had made when independent were deserv- 
ing of the title. Among his principal bencfaclors were The Right 

Hon. Nicholas Th Edw. Wyld, Esq. R. S. S. of Glazc- 

ly-Hall, Salop/^ and Lady liOng, of Draycol, the last nuntioned 
of whom q^>propriat€(] to him an apartment in her liouse at Diay- 
cot-Cerne, and maintained him respectably till Ills death, which 
happened about A. D. 1700; hut the place of his denili and in- 
terment is not mentioned. 

Aubrey, as he informs us himself, early displayed that attach- 
ment to the study of antiquities, which he cherished throughout lifc^ 
That his labours in this branch of knowledge were strenuous and 
incessant, as is sufficiently attested by the manuscript collec- 
tions he left behind. Anthony Wood, the historian of Oxford, 
w'as highly indebted to him in the compilation of his principal 
works, and acknowledges the obligation on several occasions; 
though latterly, when he had quarrelled with Aubrey, he charac- 
terizes him as a mere pretender to antiquities, '' roving and 
magotie* headed; and so credulous, that he stuffed his letters 
" with folliries and misipformations.’’ This character of our anti- 
quary, however, is not fully and strictly just; for though credu- 
lous, he was a man of considerable research, and of extensive infor- 
mation on all matters unconnected with the subject of astrology. 
|u that science, if H, deserves so dignified a name, he was certainly 

magotie headed;^’ but his foplery was common to him, with many 
of the greatest characters of bis age. The writings of Bacon, of 

' " Locke, 

, • The word UagoUy, or Mogotitt is familiarly, used ift Wiltshire for 
(ancifuli or cupVicious. ; ^ 
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Locke, ami cf Newlon, had not yel given to mankind just habits 
of thiiiking. The mind titill shackled by superstition, and bewil- 
dered hy the absurdities of the Aristotelian and Ptolomaic schools, 
know' not how to appreciate the doctrines of the inductive pbiloso- 
pl]\ ; tliat philosophy which has already elevated .our species to 
A hiicher rank in the scale of intelligence than it had attained in 
the most enlightened period of Grecian or Roman civilization. 

The only work Aubrey, published during his Ufe-lime, was 
one, ,st\led by Wood, of the ‘'foUiry” description, intituled, 

Miscellanies, upon the following subjects: 1. Day Fa- 
taiity : 2. Local , Fatality : 3, Ostenta: 4. Omens : 5. Dreams : 

<\ Apparitions: 7. Voices: 8. Impulses: D. Knockings : 10, 
Blows, invisible : ll. Prophecies: 12. Marvels: 13. Magic: • 
14. Transportation in the Air: 15. Visions in a Beri), or Spe- 
cnluin : IG. Converse with Angels and Spirits: 17f Corpse 
Candles in Wales: 18. Oracles: 19. Extasies : 20. Glances of 
Love and Envy: 21. Second Sighted Persons: 22. The Disco- 
very of two Murthers by Apparitions,^' &c. This volume was 
dedicated to the Earl of Abingdon, and has been reprinted* His 
manuscript coHeclions were numerous ; and many of them arc 
still extant in the Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford. Among them 
was a “ Pcrainbulalion of the County of Surrey, begun in 1673, * 
and ended in 1692.''^ A " Life of Thomas Hobbes, of Malmes- 
bury.^' " Monumenta — Anliqua, or a Discourse concerning 
Stonehenge and RoUrich Stones;" and The Natural History 
of the North Division of Wiltshire." A very curious and inter-' ' 

' 2 P 4 esting' 

* This work was revised, corrected, and published by Br. llawlinson, in 
1718, in five volumes 8vo. under the title of The Nuturnl History and 
AuliquUies of the* County of Sufrey; Uf Joliii Aubiey, Esq. F R/S. and 
continued to the present timei iUustratctl with proper Sculptures,*' A se- 
C9ud edition, or, ai cording to Wor^al, the wunc edition with a new title 
only, appeared in price 5s. To l{ns edilioa was prefixed a copy 

of a curious xomuiissipn til the author from Ogilby, requirii^ “ all justices, 
mayors, and other officelrs in general, tp assist A ubicy as bis deputy, iir his 
Survey by every means in their power, and particularly by giving free access 
to public rcgiMer< &c.’*— See Gough’s British Topography, Vol. If 
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rsting ^vork, ill, tlirce volumes &vo. was published in 1813^ prin- 
eipallj^ from the MSS. of this antiquary, under the title of 

Letters, written by enoinent Persons in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries ; to which arc added, Hearne’s Journeys 
to, Reading, and to Whaddon^Hatl, the seat of Browne Willis, 
Esq. ; and Lives of Eminent Men, by John Aubrey, Esq/^ 

Draycot-House, a seat of the family of Long, is situated 
about three miles to the eastward of Kington St^ Michael, ^d at 
nearly the same distance north from Chippenham. The manor here, 
at the time of the general survey, was held by the Bishop of 
Coulances. It afterwards came into the possession of the ancient 
family of Cerne, from whom the village received the appellation 
of Draycot-Cenie. Aubiey states that it was then held " by 
petit serjeantie, viz. by its owner being marshall at the corona^ 
tion, which is the reason why the Cerncs gave the Marsiiall lock 
for their cognizance.*^ From the Ccrucs it passed, by marriage* 
to one of the Longs, of Wraxhall, the origin of whose family has 
been previously noticed.* In the reign of Henry VIL Sir Tho^* 
mas Long, of Draycot-Cerne, married Margery, daughter lb Sir 
Edward Darell, of Littlecot,. by whom he had issue three sons; 
Henry, Ricliard, ftud Thomas. Henry' the eldest, who was 
kriightedf in his fdllier’s life-time, married, first. Iris, daughter 
to Sir George llnngerford, of Down-Amney; and, secondly, 
Eleanor, daughter of Robert Wroltesley, of Wrottesley, in the 
county of Statlbrd, who brought him a numerous family. Sir 
Walter Long, his son and successor, likewise espoused two wives; 
Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Packingtoii, of Aylesbury, in 
Buckinghamshire, Rut. by whom he had a son, John; and 
Calhariuc, daughter of Sir Jojin Tbynne, of Longleat, by whom 
he had two sons, Walter and Robeit, and several daughters. 

Of 

• Vide Antc*^ 494. 

f Tlte above honour lie received from King Henry Vllf, for his gallant 
charge at Terwayn, in France, in sight of that nioii 4 rcb, who likewise 
granted him a new crest, yi 2 . ** A lion's head erased, crowned, with a man's 
hand in the mouth.’* * . , * , 
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Of these sons, John obtained Wraxhall, and Walt^ir* siicccrdcd 
to the Draycot property, and bein^ knighted, married the Ladv 
Anne Ley, d«iughter to James, Earl of Marlborough, who bore 
him a son, James. Robert was secretary to King Charles II. 
during his exile ; and at the Restoration was appointed auditor 
of the Exchequer, and raised to the dignity of a baronet, with 
remainder to his nephew, James, who accordingly became second 
baronet, on the demise of his uncle without issue, July 13, 1673. 
This gentleman had commanded a troop of horse for King Charles 
I. He married Dorothy, daughter of Sir Edward Leech, Knt. 
master in Chancery, and had by her one son, James, who died 
in his falher^s life-time, leaving three sons, Robert, Giles, and 
James. t Sir Jaqies died in February, 1691 '2, when his grand- 
son, 

• Aubrey says that Sir Walter Long was very intimaie with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and was the first \il )0 brought the use of ti)haccn into the northern 
parts of Wiltshire. In tliesc days,’* adds the same antiquary, ** they, 
(meaning the gentlemen,) had silver pipes. The ordinary sort made use of a 
walnut-shell, and a strawc. 1 have heard my grandfather Lyte say, one 
pipe was handetkfrom man to man round the table. S. W. K. standing in a 
stand at Sir Ko. Foyiitz Park, at Acion, took a pipe of tobacco, wliicU 
made the ladies quitt it till he had donue. Within thes 35 years ’twas 
scandalous for a divine to take tobacco.. It was sold then for its w«i}te in 
silver. I have heard some of our old yeoman neighbours say tliat when they 
went to Malmesbury or Chippenham they culled their biggest shillings to lay' 
ui the scales against the tobacco. Now the customs of it arc the greatest 
his majesty hath.'V Letters, &c. from the Bodleian Library, Vol. III. p. 30^. 

t Aubrey’s account of this Sin James Lomg is as follows; — 1 should 
now be both orator and soldier to give tlij& honoured friend of mine, a gci]« 
tlenian absolute in all numbers, his due character. Only sun of Sr W. L, 
borne at South Wraxall, in AViIts. Westminster scholar, of Magd. CdlJ, 
Oxon. Went to France.* Married Ao • . . a most elegant beautic and 
win da. of S' B. L- 2b aotut. . In the civill waircs, colonel of horse in 
F. Dodingtun’s brigade. Good swordman ; admirable extempore oratory 
. great mciuorie, great historian and romancer ; great falconer, and for horse- 
manship, ' For insects exceedingly curious; and' searching long since in 
nutuful things/’ • 


Oliver, 
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son, Robert, obtained the title; but only survived his accession 
to biwS new dignity four days. He was succeeded by his next 
brother, Giles, who likewise dying unmarried, the baronetcy 
and the estate devolved to James, the youngest brother, who 
served as a representative in several parliaments for the borough 
of Chippenham in the reign of Qnpen Anne, and was afterwards 
member for the county. He died March L;, 1728, leaving by 
his wife, Henrietta, daughter of liord Brooke, of Warvvick- 
Castle, two sons, the elder of whom. Sir Bobert, became his 
successor. This gentleman represented tlie borough of Wotton 
Basset in this county; in one parliament, and was one of the 
knighis of the shire in another. He married, in May, 1735, 
Lady Emma Child, eldest daughter of Richard, Earl Tihiey, in 
Ireland, by whom lie had James-Tilney, and several other sons 
and daughters. 8ir Robert deceased February 10, 1767, when 
he was succeeded by Sir James-Tilney, who was twice married, 
first to Harriet Bouverie, sister to William, first Earl of Radnor, 
who brought him no issue ; and, secondly, to Catharine Windsor, 
eldest daughter of Othcr-Lewis, Earl of PlyinouHi, by whom he 
had oue son and three daughters. Sir James died November 28, 
1794, in the 58th year of his age, and was succeeded by . his 
only son, also Sir James-Tilney Long, who dying during his 
minority, tlic estates devolved to his eldest sister. Miss Catha- 
rine. Tihiey Long, who married March 14, 1812, William-WeL 
lesley Pole, Esq. now William^Pole-Tilney-Long Wellesley, 
M. P. for the borough of St. Ives. The lady^s fortune, exclusive 
of the settlements made to her mother, sisters^' and otliers, was 
' slated 

*’ Oliver, Protector, hawking at Howiiselowe^lieath, & discoursing .with 
him, fell in love , wth iu 3 company, and Commanded him to weare bU swoid, 
and to meetc him a hawkeing, wch made the strict cavaliers look on him 
with ail' evill eye. Scripsit — ** History and Causes of the Civil Wiirres*** 
betters from the Podlcian, &c. Vol. |II. p. 43"^ 
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ilaled, at the lime of laer mairiage, to have exceeded 80,0001, per 
aniiuiu,* 

The matior Irouse of Drayeot is a large, liTcgulvti* structure, 
and has an extensive park, with plCasure-grounrls atfached to it. 
Ooutiguoas to the house is the parish charch, wiiich is a small 
ediilcc, with a nave and a chancel. The latter is atirichf, and 
is adorned with spears, helmets, swords, flags, and other military 
accoutrements. In the north wall arc three small pointed arches. 
Here are several monuments and inscripl ions. Ou the floor is^* -ti 
fiat stone inlaid with two figures in brass i i piisontiiig a 
in annonr, and his lady. The inscription is preserved liy 
in these terms ; ' iin^’ 


lid' 


“ Monsieur Edivard CernCf Chcvalei* et Ehnic s 

wf 


gist icy (le ses-queiis almcs dens p. sapite eyt nuri. 


Near the eheve stone is another, inlaid with %nre 

of a female, and inscribed to the memory of f-Vn/e, 

daughter of '' Edimrd CerneP W 

Within a niche, formed by a pointed arch in lllf^V wall h 
a statue of another knight in chain armour, 
cribed to Sir Philip Clrnc. The legs are crossc*^!^^ Ihe, 

feet is a figure of a dog. 

Close to the same wall stands an altar tomb, adorV^*^'^ with 
panelling and shields, and having a black marble slal^ ^bc 
top. Aubrey says that it commemorates Sir Thomas • 
whose son, Sir Henry Img, lies under a plain altar ton'll 
positc. Here is likewise a scat and four marble slabs to diflel- 
eat inombevs of the Long family \ also a bust of Sir ' Robert 
Long, Baronet, executed by Wilton. It has been geneially said 
that John Aubrey was buried al liraycot but there is up tomb 
to his memory, nor entry in the register. 

Stanton-St.-Qihi^tin is a village and parish situated to the 

nortli- 


* The kongs, according to itabrey, were formerly Lords Lieutenants of 
Bradoli-Fufcsl, 
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Rorth-west of Draycot, and adjoining to Kinglon-Sl. MiehacI, 
oh the north. The parish contains 42 houses, and 216 inhabi- 
tants. The Earl of Radnor is Lord of the Manor and patron of 
the living, which is a rectory. The Rev. Samuel 8miih, the pre* 
sent rectpr, built an excellent parsonage house here in 1780. 

The manor was anciently possessed by the family of St. Quin- 
tin, great barons in the north, (^Yllencc the latter part of its 
name) and passed from them by marriage to one of the Lords 
ores. According to the Magna Britannia it likewise, for soine 
' constituted part of the properly of the Abbey of Cirences- 
ter j anu ^ leased for nearly three centuries by the family of 
Powers. L Aubrey's manuscripts, in the Asbmolcan Museum, 
at Oxford, ll^^^ manor-house here is described as being well situ- 
ated in, and s» jjy ^ extensive park, * in which he 

supposes deer 

as parts of the inclosing wall 
•were then higher than any park wall he had ever seen. 

[ he hall, ^],g g^me writer, " is above stairs with an 

ascent oulwards|^^ Bradstock abbey. In ye hall and parlour 

ar^’ two old protuberant chimneys, which fashion is 

&till used in upper itiomcs are fjoared wih oake> 

wch phaps wa^^ generall fashion in ye old time, and brought 
in, no quest French. Here is a little building wth 

leads andy Yrch was, I believe an oratory ; by the 

dore IS carved holy water niech and basin in stone. A 

brave m yt remaining well stored wth fish. An old 

^ashioqi^jg^eh ouse.”t 

^t’his manor house was a very curious and singular edifice. In 
some of its features it resembled a monastic building : but yet 
we do not find in Tauner, Dugdale, or in any record, reference 
to the place. The vignette to this volume shews the tower re- 
ferred to by Aubrey; also the east edd of the house: in which the 

' ' bay 


• The park, on , the west side of the Tillage, is now wholly occupied by 
woods, and consists of about ii4() across 
tin the ball, the church windows, were formerly several shields 

of arms. 
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iund at an early period ; and that the monastic system, though 
extremely rigid in ceremonial rights, both allowed and encou- 
raged its motnbera to cultivate certain branches of tli^ arts and 
sciences. That of architecture Was more immediately an object 
of attention than any other ; particularly in its application to 
churches; and it is adcAiV^jed by all persons who have care- 
fully examined these sacred structures, that much science and 
genius are displayed in their design and construction. Among 
the early specimens Malinsbury church may be classed with those 
of large proportion, massive masonry, and curious decoration. 
When this edifice was erected it is not easy to determine ; but 
from an examination of its architecture we may conclude that it 
happened about the period when the circular and pointed arch 
were botli in fashion ; most likely when the latter was just be- 
ginning to be adopted, and the former was declining. The pre- 
vailing style, in the arches, columns, and ornaments, is the 
Anglo-Norman, witli the introductiou of the pointed, or English. 
The latter is used on both sides of the nave, and in the vault- 
ing of the two ailes, whicli^ have evidently been built at the 
came time as those portions where the circular style prevails. 
Hence we may rank this church among the productions of tlie 
twelfth century, and perhaps may not improperly attribute it to 
the era of Roger, Bishop of Sariim. 

’ The present remains comprise only that part of the church, 
f,, called the nave, with its aiics, parts of the transept, and a large 
porch on the southern side. In this fragment of a onte spacious 
edifice are displayed three or four different styles, all of which 
appear to have gradually advanced in lightness of form and ele- 
gance of character. The perfect semi-circular arch, as the ear- 
liest example, is conspicuous in the western front, in the southern 
porch, in the original lower tier of windows round the ailes, and 
«n the middle division of the nave. Some of these are plain and 
uiuple in their form and mouldings ; others are ornamented with 
.valptured basso-relievo's; and some have a central muliion, with 
tracery, &c. The last mentioned feature is a peculiarity deserv- 
Vox.. XV.-r IS14. 8R ing 
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fng the attcntioii of the architect and antiquary, and may pei!'- 
haps be considered amongst the earliest, if not the first examples 
of the kind. The next variety of style is displayed in the in- 
tersecting ai'ches, a series of which formed an oriiameutal facing 
round the lower part of the exterior wall of the church. This 
feature ofancient architecture appear^ to have been used only as a 
decoration ; yet its columns, and architrave mouldings, with 
bases, and capitals, are generally designed with strict regard 
to symmetry^and system. As each arch passed directly over, 
the next column^ and intersected its proper architrave, it there 
formed the pointed arch. On each side of the nave is a series of 
pointed arches, which spring from massive columns, and are 
finished with mouldings and dressings! Above these is a tier of 
broad, semi-circular arches, each of which embraces four others^ 
with an open colonnade to the roof of the ailcs : and over these 
is a series of long, narrow, pointed arch windows, with mullions 
and tracery. These; are the prominent architectural features of 
the present building, which, whether considered as a whole, or 
examined in detail, furnishes many interesting examples. 

William of Worcester, who travelled over several parts of Eng* 
land in the reign of Henry VI. visited Malmsbury, and has left us 
the following memoranda, relating to the dimensions of some 
parts of this Church. * 

** Longitiido tocius ccclesiae monasterii Sancti Aldelmi ds 
Malmcsbery, cum choro continet 172 gressus mcos. 

Laiitudo ejus continet 42 gressus. 

Longitudo capellae Beatse Marias iu Orlentali continet 50 
gressus. 

fatitudo capellae ejusdem continet 14 gressus. . 

longitudo claustri cx omni parte continet quodlibet claustrum 
64 gressus. 

Latitudo navis ecclesiae principalis ultra alas continet 22 
; gressus.” 

Such 

• Naimith. Iiin. Symon. Simeon,' ct, Will* de Worcestre,. p. 583. 8 to. 
i798. 
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Snell are the measirrcir.eiits of this ancient writer ; but these af* 
ford us little information, and even that little becomes question- 
able. The chapel at the cast cud is said to be 30 gressus, or 
steps long, by 14 wide; which makes its breadth scarcely half its 
length. 

The next account of this^building is by Lelahd, who visited 
it in the time of Henry and who calls it “ a right Magni- 

ficent tiling ; where were two Steples, one that had a tnightie 
high fiyramis^ and felle daungerusly, in hominum memoria, and 
sins was not rc-editied; it stpdc in the middle of the Tramepiim 
of the Chircli, and was a Marke to al the Couutre about, the 
other yet standitk a greate square Tfure at the West Eude of 
the Church/^ * By this laconic information we are told that a 
central tower, with a lofty spire, was standing only a few years 
before Leland visited Malmsbury, and that a large square tower 
was then remaining. Both these are however destroyed, and 
their shapes ami architectural characters are also swept away 
with them. Indeed so great has been the dilapidation of this 
building, that not above one sixth part of it now remains : and this 
small portion is gradually mouldering away by the operation of 
of time, and the more destructive eiiects of wanton mischief, and 
reprehensible negligence. 

, After the monastery was dissolved by Henry VIIL, and the 
nave of the abbey church was appropriated to parochial purposes, 
according to Leland, there was a " little Chirch joining to the 
side of the Trmseptum of that abby Cbircb, where sum 
%^^dann€s Svottus the Great Clerk was slayne, about the 
Tyine of Alfrede King of West Saxons, of his own disciples 
thrusting and strikking liym with their Table Poiiitelles.^’ At 
the same time the square tower at the west end was used as a 
dwelling-house : and there were two other churches in the Abbey 
church yard, f The Abbey church at the same period appears 

2R2 to 

• Leland’s Itinerary, Vol. IT. p. 

t The eastern and of one of theie, with it# spire, still reraain, but arc situ- 
ated 
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to Lave undergone some alteration : the east and west ends be- 
ing walled up, some windows enlarged, the area pewed, 

On the southern side are displayed the great porch two tiers 
of windows, some filing buttresses with their pinnacles, and an 
ornamental, perforated balustrade, both bn the summit of the walls 
of the nave and aile. Round the^ lower part of the wall is a 
continued series of intersecting archivault mouldings, forming ar- 
cades, which must have been intended merely for ornament. They 
arc continued aloug the westisrn front, and also round the tran- 
septs, Immediately over them is a plain string moulding, and 
above that a range of round-headed windows, whicli being of en- 
larged dimensions, the suited has introduced a central mullioii 
with tracery formed into trei^il mouldings. The, upper windows 
are of the decorated English style, and were probably constructed 
about the time of Edward III. when the abbot was made a peer 
of tlie realm; for it appears that several alterations were then made 
in the church : and particularly the door-way communicating with 
the cloisters on the north side, the large window in the lower story, 
on the same side, and a lofty window at the west end, corres- 
pond with the prevailing style of that period. The flykig but- 
tresses, with the pinnacles, and the elegant fret-work balus- 
trade, also appear to bo of the same age, .ind are useful and 
beautiful appendages to both sides of the bailding. The but- 
tress over the porch nearest the west end is dissiinilsir to the 
otlrcrs: it was probably constructed stronger, as an additional stay 
or support to the great tower, which Leland describes to have been 
at the west end. 

Thr western front is much mutilated, but Us remains show that 
the whole, in its pristine state, must have been grand, fine, and 
impressive. The varied arcades, mouldings, sciilpliirc, windows, 

, and central door, must have given it a very rich aud orna- 
mented ^ippearancc: the workmanship is bf excellent and sub- 
stantial execution. One of tiie capitals, on the 'south side of 

\ ' the 

ated on th-: south side of (be abba^ churcb, not to the as rocniionod by 
L^iand. 
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t}K! dpoT^v/ny, is charged with a figure of Sngitarius^ and it is 
likely that other 2 odiacal signs ^erc represented in some of the 
oval compartments which extended round the arch. The running 
scrolls are beautiful in form^ and * nearly resemble some Grecian 
and Roman ornaments. When S. and N. Buck made their draw- 
ing, in 1732, this arch appeafrs to have been perfect, though tliey 
have not defined Uie columns. 

The central tower with its " pyramid/’ mentioned by Leland, 
was supported by four arches, two of which are still standing, 
ond are peculiarly lofty and grand. The ar(hivault docs not spring 
immediately from the capitals, as is usual in the semi*circular 
arch, but the mouldiugs, after preserving their perpendicular lines 
for about six feet above the capitals, converge, and form an arch 
of the horse-shoe sliapc : i. e. rather flattened at the top. Tlsa 
arch- way on the north side is not so wide, by nearly ten feet, as 
that on the western side of the tower ; consequently the latter 
formed a parallelogram. * 

The exterior and interior door-ways of the southern porch are 
elaborately ornamented with sculpture* The first displays eight 
onriched mouldings, which extend all round the arch, from base 
to base, and adorn the exterior porch, f Five of these are deco- 
rated with running trellis work, and interlacing diagonal strings, 
and the other three are covered with a profusion of sculptured 
figures in basSo-relicvo, inclosed within oval bands. The figures 
appear to represent various passages from the Old and New Tes- 
tament : and though many of them arc very distorted, and ill de- 
signed, yet, as specimens of Anglo-Norman sculpture, they are ex- 
tremely curious. The other door- way, without columns, is also 

2 R 3 decorated 

* The tower of St. John’s church, at Devizes, Wiltshire, is of simitar shape, 
and the two narrrow sides are supported by pointed arches, though' the regu- 
lar Norman, or circular style prevails in all the remaining parts of the original 
building. 

t In Hearne and Byrne’s Antiquities, and in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
July iBOg, by Mr. Garter, these mouldings are described as CtfhtnW’ 
thougti there is iieiitier shaft nor capital. 
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flecoraied with sculpture ; beneath the arcli is an impost, charged 
with a basso-relievo, which appears to represent the personified 
deity supported by two angels : on llie right hand is a large pis- 
cina, let into the wall. Each side of the porch is decorated with an 
arcade, over which arc twelve large figures in bold relief, six on 
each side, supposed to be intendeVl for the apostles, with two 
figures flying over their heads. 

In the nave the arch ne.arest to the east end is narrower than 
any of the others, and has a toms moulding of singular shape. 
Above is another tier of arches opening to the roof of the ailcs. 
They are seini-circular, and each large arch inclose a scries of 
fonr others : but one of the spaces is now walled up. The next 
range displays the windows of the upper story, which appears to 
have been raised about Edward the t hirers time, as already no- 
ticed At the east end of the nave is aii altar screen which ap- 
pears to be composed of architectural fragments. On the souMi 
side of the nave, projectijig from the w'all of the second tier, is a 
stone seat, forming a sort of balcony, the original iiitentioai of 
which is not defined* 

That this churcdi formerly contained many monumenbAl erec- 
tions cannot be doubted, since history records the interment of 
several princes and distinguished prelates within its w^alls. — 
Among these the most eminent were King Alhelstan, Maildulph 
and Aldiieliii ; but none of their tombs can now be tmccd. There 
is indeed a inonnmcnt, in the south-eastern corner of the church, 
which is commonly ascribeil to the Saxon monarch; but if really 
intended to com me morale him it must have been erected long 
after his death, and oq a spot clifierent from the place of bis 
burial, which Willium of Malmshnry states positively to have 
been under the high altar. This tomb supports an cfligy in 
royal robes, said to resemble the figure of Alhelstan on his fa- 
mous seal. The lomb was opened some years ago, but no inter- 
ment was discovered. [ii tlie same chapel, or inclosure, with 

this 

• The annexed print .5h«>v9 the south aile, ^vith part of the northern 
of the nave, alto one of the massive columns, &c. 
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tilis monument is a marble slab to " Lady Dame CysceJy 
Marshall, daughter of the Honourable Sir Owen Hoptoii, knt. 
late liefnaut of the Towre Royal; the faythfuh modist, and^ 
loyatl wife of Sir George Marshal^ kut/' She died April 83^ 
1685. 

In the eemetery of the abbey-church are two epitaphs, one of 
which commemorates the melancholy fate of Hannah Twyrmoy, 
a servant girl who was tome to pieces by a lyger belonging to an 
exhibition of wild beasts : and the other. Dr. Abbia Qui, a man of 
much eminence in his profession, who died in the year 1675. HU 
epitaph, which is said to have been one of the early productions 
of Oldham the poet, is iu these words * 

** He by whose charter thonsaiidi held iheir breath, 

TJesbere, the captive of trluiupbont death ; 
tfdrog^ or matchless skill, could death reclaim, 

'i$ life had been immortal as his fame. 

Tt distanee to the north-east of the abbey is a building 
^ d The Abbots^ House, from a belief that its lower 
Jivision formed* part of that structure, as it displays, several 
pointed windows, ribbed arches, and ** Gothic” decorations. This 
building is approached by a gateway, under a semi-circular arch, 
over which is sculptured a coat of arms, with fleur-de-lis on either 
side. Near the centre of the town is the CVo^j, which 

appears to have been built in the reign of Henry VI I. Leland 
describes it in these terms ;—.*^^There is a right, fair and costly 
peace of workmanship, in the market place, made al of stone and 
curiously vouUed for poure market folkes to stand dry when rayne 
cummeth. There be 8 gret pillars, and 8 open arches; and the 
work is S sqiiare. One great pillar in the midle bearetli up the 
voulte. The men of the tonne made this peace of work in 
hominum memaria.'^ The annexed pnnt will serve to display 
its form, dying' buttresses, and richly ornamented turret. The 
tatter is pf an octangular shape, with a small niche on each 
aide filled with figures in basso-relievo; one of which represents 

2R4 
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the crucifixion- This cross was lately repaired by the liberality 
of the Earl of Suffolk, and Lord Northwick *. 

Besides the above, there are several minor remains of anti- 
quity in Malmesbury which are entitled to a cursory notice. 
On the south side of the abbey cemetery stand the remains of 
the church of St. Paul, of which the principal features aie, the 
great east window and the steeple. The latter is lofty, aud 
still contains the bells. The old vicarage-house is still in ex- 
istence on, the same side. In the western environs of the town, 
called Burnivale, is a building denominated the ChapcLHovse, 
and supposed to have been formerly the chapel of a nunnery, 
which tradition asserts to have anciently stood iipon this spot.f 
This edifice exhibits the remains of two semicircular windows, 
and a sinull stone basin placed in a niclie. The basin bout 
ten inches wide, aud very shallow, and is supporter a 

octangular pillar with a pedestal and capital, yrhich ^ 

Lave been oinaineutod with much curious sculpture, now 
obliteiated. As some parts of the walls in the White Lion 
are of extraordinary thickness, and contain, near the entrance, i 
small lavatory, they are conjectured to be the remains of bos- 
pitium belonging to the monastery. In the corporation alms- 
house is a curious ancient arch, the relic of an hospital dedicated 
to St. John of Jerusalem; and, at a little distance to the south, 
stands a private house, called Burton-HiH Chapel, still retain- 
ing some fragments of pointed windows, which seem to indi- 
cate its former appropriation to a religious institution. This 
opinion is strengthened by a passage in Leland’s Itinerary, iu 
these words : ** Sum say that there was another nunnery toward 

the 

• Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain,’* Vol. I. in which is a plan, 
a view of tlic turret, and two other views of the cross. 

t Sum hold opinion that there was sum time a nunnery where the her- 
luitagc now stondetli, in the -dihe of the touue, at the west ende of (he old 
pnruch church.** — Lelajid’s Itin. Vol. H. p. *J7. The hermitage was a slruc- 
ture, now demollsheij, winch had its name from being supposed tooccup)i the 
site of Meydulph’s original ceil. 
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the park a little 'without the toun, longgin^. to thabbato, in the 
way to Clappculiam/’ The workhouse likewise displays some 
remains of pillars of great antiquity ; also two small pieces of 
sculpture, representing a calvary ci^ss, and an angel, whence it 
has been inferred that, like the White Lion Inn, it was formerly 
u hospitium to tlie abbey. The gable end of an edifice near the 
abbey is said to be a moiety of the castle, but this is extremely 
doubtful. A well> however, yet exists, called the Castle- Well, 
which is very large, and of great depth, and displays much neat- 
ness in its construction and masonry. To the south of St. 

j 

Mary Westport is an ancient arch, forming part of a door-way, 
and a window, which seem to be relics of a small chapel ; and 
at the corner of a decayed street, formerly called Milk-street, 
stands a house, bearing the name of St, Helenas, having been 
the site of a chapel dedicated to that saint In the 
garden-wall is still preserved a Calvary cross. In the garden of a 
pi ivate house, east of the cross, is the upper part of an aucient 
Font, with curious emblematical sculpture on the sides. 

In biography the town of Malmesbury boasts considerable dis- 
tinction, being the birth-place of the following eminent writers : 
Oliver of Malmesbury, William of Malmesbury, Thomas Hobbes, 
and Mary Chandler, each of whom we shall notice separately in 
chronological order. 

OuviER OF MALMSBURY,who IS aUo called Elmer, or Egelmcr, 
was born within the precincts of the monastery about the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, ami became a monk in his native 
abbey. He applied himself principally to the study of mathe- 
matics, astrology, and practical mechanics ; and is recorded to 
have written several treatises upon these subjects, but none of 
them have descended to our time. He was tlie first Englishman, 
and prolmbly the first modern European, who dared the dangers^, 
of an serial voyage. Having invented some wings, upon the 
principles of the parachute, he ascended a lofty tower, whence 
he took his fiighL and pasae4 through the air for the space of a 
t • furlong. 
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furlong, but owing to some accident, or from fear, he felt to the 
ground and broke botli his thighs.^ 

William of Malmsbury, one of the most celebrated of our 
early English historians, was born towards the middle of the 
eleventh century. Bale and Pits state that bis original name 
was 8omersetus and thence conclude that he was a native 
of Somersetshire. The historian of Malmesbury, however, thinks 
he was probably born in or near this town, and that he took the 
name of “ Somersetns,'' from his father. Be this, however, as 
it may, he was certainly educated here, and became a monk in 
the abbey at an early period of life ; and, in liis more mature 
years, he held the double office of precentor and librarian, wh^h 
be retained till his death, the exact period of which event is 
uncertain. Berkenhout, on the authority of the hiograpln 
above-mentioned, fixes it in 1142; though had either 
taken the trouble to consult his works, they would have discover 
that the second book of the Historic Novelise’^ brings the hi 
tory of King Stephen down to 1144, He must therefore ha 
lived at least to the beginning of that year, and wc presume som 
what longer. 

In his capacity of libi*arian having the command of many ol 
manuscripts relating to the civil and ecclesiastical transactions 
of the kingdom, he wrote several books, comprehending the most 
material facts therein Narrated, in an abridged form. These 
were iniitnled, “ De Gestis Regum Aiiglorum, Libri V.” be- 
ginning with tiie arrival of the Saxons, and concluding with the 
death of Henry 1. *' Historic Novelise, Libri already mention^r 
cd, and ** De Gestis Pontificum Anglonim, Lib. IV.” wliicli com- 
prises an acc<5unt of the difficrent bishoprics in England, with lists of 
bishops. f William likewise wrote a work, intituled De Vita the 

Aldhelmi,” 

* Pits, de lllustribos Anglic Scriptoribas an. IOdl>»-^FulIet*s Worthies 
Wihsiure. 

t The above treatises Tvere published in 1601, by Henry Savile, in a 

» , \ ‘ fnli«r 
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Aldlieliiii,” ^s^hicli is published in Wharton's Sacra; 

as well as in Gahj's “ Quindecctn Scriptores and a treatise^ 
“ De Antiquilatc Glcssoburgeusis Monasterii/' printed lu tha 
latter collection^ is also ascribed to him. 

With the exception of the Life of Aldhelm, wliich was proba- 
bly a juvenile production^ and is at once florid in stylo and inferior 
in matter, the writings of this historian reflect the highest credit 
on his talents and discrimination. His liatin is so pure, that 
Inaking allowances for the changes in phraseology, resulting 
from the diflerence of manners, customs, and ideas, it might al- 
most have been admired in the Augustan age. As he quotes 
frequently from Virgil and from Lucan, it is probable that be was 
well versed in the writings of these celebrated poets, Hume says 
he quotes also from l.ivy, but we have not met with the passage. 
L'..!)«5»iq>icuity, accuracy, and impartiality, he has few competi- 
tors, and certainly no superior among the monkisli writers. 

Thomas Hobbes, a celebrated philosophical and political 
writer of the seventeenth century, was a native of Westport 
jnxta Malmsbury, and first drew breath on llie e>tli of April, in 
the -year L188. His father, whom Aubrey terms one of the 
ignorant St. John's of Queen Elizabeth's days," was vicar of 
Charlton and Westport ; but our philosopher was principally 
brought up and educated at the expense of his uncle, Francis, a 
wealthy glover, and some time chief magistrate of the boruiigli. 
Having acquired a considerable knowledge of Greek and Latin 
under Mr. Robert Latimer, afterwards minister at Malmesbury 
and of Leigh Delainore, he went, in 1603, to Magdalen Hull; 
Oxford where he pursued his studies with avidity, and took the 
degree of B, A. in 1607, The following year he quitted tiie 
University, and became tptor to William, Lord Caveudisb, af- 
terwards Earl of Devonshire, with whom he made the tour of 
France and Italy in 1610, an opportunity for the acquisition of 

knowledge, 

folio volume, which we have h.id frequent occasion to quote, under the title 
of “ JRcrutn Anglicarum Scriptores post Bedara p^n^ciput, ex 
Codicihus Manuseriptis, nunc pritnuro in Loceiu ediiti.*' 
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knowledge^ which he assidiously improved. Afler his return he 
translated and published Thucidides, a£ he himself informs us^ 
from an honest desire to prevent intestine troubles^ by shewing^ 
in the history of the Peloponnesian war^ their fatal consequences. 
While this work was preparing for the press, the old Earl of 
Devonshire died ; and, in two years after him, his son, and 
successor, to whom Hobbes had been tutor and seeretary for 
upwards of twenty years. These losses severely atiected onr 
author, and induced him again to travel with Sir Gervase Clif* 
ton’s son, in 1631 ; but he was recalled by the Countess of 
Devonshire, widow of his late pupil, to take charge of the young 
Earl, with whom he made the tour of Europe a third time in 
1637. In 1641, perceiving a rupture between the King and the 
Parliament to be inevitable, he withdrew to Paris, where 
became intimate with the noted Des Cartes, and there 
work intituled Eiementa Pkilosophica de Cive,’’ the principl 
ef which were afterwards more fully illustrated in his ’^Leviathan 
As his opinions were contrary to the commonly received notsoi 
on morals, politics, and religion, and were advanced with grei 
lioMnesu, they startled the divines of every persuasion, and ex 
cited their indignation so strongly agaiust him, that he was 
compelled to fly from Paris and escape to England. Here lie 
found a welcome asylum in the Devonshire family ; whose pro- 
tection of so, great a man deserves the gratitude of every pliilo* 
supplier. 'With them he continued to reside till his death, which 
happened in 1679, at the advanced age of niueVy-lwo, when he was 
buried in the church of Hault Hnckimll, in Ihecpunty of Derby.* 
Hobbes was a groat favourite with Charles 11. aiut was 
highly respected by many of the most distinguished personages 
of his age. Like the illustrious Hume, his private . character 
was correct, and virtuous. In public he had many enemies, 
because many were interested to resist hi» opinions •, but all who 
. ^ ' knew 

• Aubrey of Hobbes, in Letters from tlie Bodleian Library : nnd in 
Vol. lij. of uciicrnl Biography. By John Aikin> M. D. Ac, The former 
of these war kftjcdntains many curious imecdote& of llobbvs’ private life. 
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knr.w him acknowledged the inlegiUy of his life, and the good- 
ness of his heart* That his system of ethics and of political 
morality, is far from perfection will be readily admitted ; hut 
every man who reads his w*orks with an unbiassed mind will per- 
ceive that tliey are fraught with the tenets of a sound and 
ratioital philosophy. That they were censured in Parliament, or- 
dered to he burnt by convocation, and opposed by the English 
Universities, arc not arguments against their truth. The writings 
of Galileo met with a similar fate. The doctrines of the ea^th^«$ 
rotundity, and of her motion round the sun, were denounced by 
the clergy as heretical, and w’ere not only rejected, but voted to 
be -ird, by nearly all tlic collegiate establishments in hJuropc* 
ypinions of Hobbes coincide in many points with those of 
jest writers. Even Locke has not disdained to borrow from 
views of the origin and association of our ideas ; and 
me. Hartley, and Priestley, are certainly indebted to h»m for 
e elements of their respective metaphysical s;v stems. The dog' 
iat)oal style in which he wrote, and the pushing of some of his 
principles beyond their proper limits, added to the simple circum- 
stance of his having been almost the first who attacked the pre- 
railing notions re^ipecting the foundations of religion and morals, 
arc the chief causes which have operated to bring Hobbes’s writ- 
ings into disrepute. His boldness created an alarm which few have 
been able to conquer, and wdiich it is the interest of tlie preju- 
diced to keep up. Thousands reprobate his opinions, but not 
one in a hundred has actually looked into his works. The gene- 
ral judgment of him is formed upon the evidence of ti'aditiou 
only ; and hence the Tory condemns him as an enemy to roy- 
alty, and the Whig as a supporter of despotism ; one calls him 
a Pyvrhonian ; another a Materialist ; a third, a Deist ; a fourth 
an Atheist; in short, be is every thing but a Chrislian ; yet not 
a sentence does he qtter against our holy religion. On the con- 
trary, many of his philosophical max.! ms arc favourable to her 
doctriucs. 

. Resides the works abqve noticed, Hobbes wrote a variety of 
* ' ' ■ ’ other* 
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others on difTcrent 'subjects.' lie made many useful discoveries; 
and proposed several ingenious theories in mechanical philosopliy. 
Mr. Hazlitt, who lately gave a course of Lectures on Metapliysics 
in London, pronounced a high, and at the same time a very dis- 
criminating panegyric on the philosopher of Malinsbnry. 

M.a ry CiiANULER was born iii this town in the year 1687. She 
was the daughter of Henry Chandler, a Dissenting minister, and 
being bred to the business of a milliner, kept a shop in Bath. From 
her childhood she evinced a predilection for poetical composition ; 
to which she was led by the perusal of Herbert’s poems at a very 
early age. In her more mature years she applied herself to the 
study of Ihe best ancient and modern poets ; wrote several 
pieces, one of wiiicli, upon the Bath, passed through several 
editions, and was itonoured with the cnlogiuin of Pope, who paid 
the autimress a personal visit. She was also distingul^icd by 
the friendship of the Counlc&s of Hertford, and the celebrated 
Mrs. Rowe. Though pressed to marriage by a gentleman of 
large fortune, she declined changing her condition, and conse- 
quently remained single during her whole life, which terminated 
September J 1, 1745, after an illness of two years. Mrs. Chandler 
was sister to Dr. Samuel Chandler, a native of Hungerford, who, 
among other literary productions, was author of A Critical Hist 
tory of the Life of David.” 2 vols. 8vo. * 

At the distance of a mile to the south of Malinsbury, on a 
rising ground called Cam*s Hilly are two small earthen work 
inclosures, commonly ^tributed to the Romans, but more pro- 
bably of British origin. The largest of them is perfectly square 
in form, each side measuring about 120 feet. The other 
is of an oblong figure, about tlic same dimensions in length, but 
scarcely a hundred, feet in breadth. In an adjoining field, is a 
third inclosure of a circular shape, which is supjposed to have 
^ been the site of a Saxon fortress. This field is called ** Burnt 
Ground,” and according to tradition, was the scene of an action 

between 


BIugrapHia Brhannics, Vol, 111. p 436' 
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Jb^w,eeii Kiug Stephen and the Empress Maud» under the command 
of son Henry of Anjou^ at the time the latter was besieging 
t£ie Castle of Malmsbury. 

, of the town is a large tract of ground called MALMSBUiiy / 
Common, which presents a deplorable scene of waste and desola* 
tion. It is nearly covered with furze> or gorse, and from the 
wsdii of proper drainage, is almost un passable for horses or car* 
riagea in wet wea,ther. This common belongs to the Borough, 
and each freeman is privileged to . turn a liorse, or cow into it^ 
and cut the furze for fuel. A high part of the ground, nearest to 
to the town, is called Hurid/ed-Hill, and is partly inclosed^ 
Each landholder of the borough has one acre of this district ; 
and each' of the common council of the borough, is entitled to a 
plot of about two or three acres. To every one of the capital 
bu^esses is assigned a field of from six to fifteen acres. These 
inctos^ pieces of laud are at once useful to the community, and 
valuable to the possessors ; and shew what might be eifcctcd oq 
the waste common by management and skill. 

ClfARLTON Park, the seat of the Earl of Suffolk, is sitnated* 
in the parish whence it derives its name, at the distance of a mile 
to the north of Malmsburv. In ancient times the manor belonged 
to the Abbey of Malnfisbury, and afterwards to tlic family of 
from which it passed by the marriage of Thomas, first 
£!arl of Suffolk with Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress to Sir 
Henry Knevit. The house is a large, magnificent freestona 
iitrpcl(ure, ,iu the form of aii^iAlcmg square; with four dissimilar 
froiit^^elf. which the .western one is said ^ have been designed 
b^‘|in|jfpJenes,* The opposite, or easteio front* with the greater 

is of a much later date, having been 
careetbd'dOFjiiig the life-time oif Henry, Earl of Suflblk and Berks, 
who wae i^ecretary of state for the uortbi&rii de^tmeiit, and died 
. ‘ iq _ 

♦ A view of this front, in perspective is given iu the Architectural AnUqui-^ 
fiet of Great Britain. 
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in 1770. The interior was formerly occupied by a quadrangular 
courts but this was covered in, and converted into a saloon by 
the present Earl, but it is unfinished. On the west side is a nne 
gallery, which extends the whole length of the house. Its ceil- 
ing is covered with stuccoed ornaments. Some curious and in- 
teresting portraits are preserved in this noble innnsiort, and also 
a few pictures of merit ; but I.ord Suffolk’s chief collection is de- 
posited in his town house. The following portraits are entitled 
to notice: — 

TAomas^ third Lord Bruce, and first Earl of Elgin, By 
Vandyck ; also his lady by the sank‘ artist. Charles IF, By 
Sir Peter Lely. A female Head between a rose and fleur de lis, 
each, crowned : on the breast a pelican ; the right band elevated 
and holding a cross of jewels, with chains of pearl, and having a 
ring on tlic thumb. 

Charles L : a whole length, by Vandyck : Ladg Mary Da- 
vis, mistress to Charles II., and the rival of Nell Gwynii. This 
lady is said to have been a native of the village of Charlton. 
Richard Sackvillc, Earl of Dorset; Sir Edicard Sackmlle, his 
brother, and eventually his successor. This nobleman was dis* 
tioguished for his wit, courage, and elegant accomplishments. 
He was engaged in a duel with, and killed Edward, Lord Bruce 
of Kinloss, his intimate friend. An interesting account of the 
meeting is given in the Guardian (Vol. II. No. 133.) He was 
afterwards ambassador at the court of France from Charles L, and 
led the troops, who recovered the royal standard, at the battle of 
Edgobill. 

ThomaSn Earl of Suffolk, a 'very fine half-length*. Wil- 

Uam 

• His lordship was the founder of Audley End, near Saffron Waldon, one 
of the most magnificent mansions in the kingdom. (See Arcliitectural An- 
tiquities of Gxeat Britain, fqr ground plan and views.) In public life he 
dUttnguished himself in suppressing tlie rebellion of tiie noted Earl of Essi^x, 
wliose abandoned wife was one of liis daughters. He rose to the dignity 
of Lord High Treasurer, and was instrumental in the discovery of the gun- 
powder plot, ; but was at length dismissed from^he king’s service, and fined 
for accepting bribes and embezzling tlie public property. 
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ham Ho war iL Furl of Bcil.vhiri^. Elizahtth Conn- 

F.'trlo ' Es^eXy wills brown 

i^lovcs, ainl liol.iiii.'' isi:^ but :>»d libboii iu IjIn ri'ijlil bruid, Slis 
Counirss in bb.e suMin, thrliu^ Lit l!in. Hnirt/ /io;iv.v, K'trl 
oC So ff'otfx {\ui\ Otrfix/tirc, with a roiiijh rcil bj^au r; a i.nntiiio' 
scone in tin* (iisboioo. Sir Jerome kiowe.i, itojfiasiiulor bom 
(inecii Fli'/.abctli to I he Czar of Muscovy, iti MS3 Admiral 
j[)m/if in armour. Efiza/x At, Countess oj‘ ILvctrr, Kanint» oii 
a chair sIuhxmI like aa aiicicnl Curiilc chair, ami hohlinj^ in hec 
iitiinl a laced hiamlkorciiief. 

Brokemioroiioii is a small village, situatcil about two miles 
to the iiorl!i-\vest of Malinsbury, from which town a causeway e\- 
fends nearly the whole distance. This place, called by tlu SaVons 
Caenlurhcri^v, is said to have beni the site of a country resi- 
dence belonging to one of the Saxon monarchs. It is also men- 
tioned as the site of a Roman villa, and some fragments of Icsse- 
lalod pavement and foundations of buildings |}avc been lately dis- 
covered here. The Fosse road passes through the parish, one 
rxtrcmily of which is occupied by a division of the singular black 
earth kyoll already mentioned. The lordship of Ibis place 14 Ed- 
ward 111. was possessed by John, Lord Molins, 

At the south western extremity of tlus parish is tlic hamlet of 
Ruemilham, or Cow'age, consisting of a small clnirch, snd a 
farm-house. The living here is a rectory form^niv rafed at :20/. 
a year, but now vvorlli uliove 100/. Forthisstipendfheiiicuni- 
bent performs divine service about twelve.* times annually, in a 
building called the churcli. As the ecclesiastical ami landed 
property here arc possessed by difi'er^nl piison ;, the foimer by 
Lady Norlliwlek, , and the latter by Robert Holfmd, Esf|. much 
inconvenience is thereby occasioned to llie tcnairw of the farm. 

Lo?jg Nkwton, or Newnton, situated about two miles norlli 
west from Brokenborougb, is a village of great autn]uity, being 
VoE. XV.^Aug^mtj 11514. 2 S men- 
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mentioned iirMer Ihc .ippdlation Newantunft, above a ceutuiy prf • 
vioiis to the Norman Comjufst* Accordiiitj to tlic author of 
Ma^na tiritanaia it derived its iiatnc from having been built in 
place of a)i older town, or village, which had been destroyed by 
fire. This statement, however, is doubtful, though some de- 
gree of plausii)ility is given to it by the fact that foundations of 
houses have been occasionally discovered on digging into the 
supposed ancient site. Newulon was certainly a place of some 
importance in the reign of King Athclstan, vrbo is said to have 
granted to the poor a large tract of ground, adjoining the town, 
for commonage, in reward for the assistance the inhabitants had 
afforded him, in quelling an insurrection of his Danish subjects. 
To this gift the monks of Malmsbury added a piece of ground, to 
build a house upon, as a residence fur the Hny ward ; and also 
appointed certain ceremonies to be observed annually on Trinity 
Sunday, in commemoration of their own, and King AtheLstaii's 
benevolence. These ceremnnus iu’e mentioned by Aubrey, and 
appear to have been curious and extraordinary. On the morning 
of the anniversary, a body of the commoners came in procession 
to the Haywards House, and after striking the door thrice were 
admitted. A hell belonging to the house then rung to assemble 
the people to ofler np thanksgivings to God for inclining the 
hearts of AtiieltUn, and hfs quc-cn to bestow the common, and 
for the influence exerted by his Holy J^piril on llic minds of sub- 
sequent benefactors *, As soon as prayers were ended, a young 
maid of Long Newton, with a garland of flowers, and a young 
man (a bachelor of a diJltrent parish) entered the house, audeacU 
kissed the other three times in name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. This done, the youth took the garland from the 
maid's head, end gave her in return a small piece of money. In 
the (evening the, parishioners commonly sent meat for a supper, 

for 

* T!i£? intro'rlurinpy, aiifi also the concluding prayer, was in tlicsc Uvrtis ; 

Peace, fjood men, peace. This is the hoUsc of cliarity, and the house of 
yf ace ; Clir«st Jfsus be wiih ns tiiis day, and for ever more. Amen.’* 

7 
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for wliich they had prcviou^isv prepared a barrel of ale at liteir 
joint expense, ainl having regaled themselves heartih, gave what 
was left ti> the poor. 

North from Newton is llm parish of AsiTLr.y. which is 
bounded on the hj the Fosse Road, and on the cthrr parts 
by the. county of Ghiccsler. According to the popuiation re- 
turns of F^ll, r.>ni'».«nv 17 houses, and inliahituiits. At the 
time of thfc Conquesii, this manor cailcd F.sspfc}, and ac- 
coiding to OoniesJav hook, constituted part of the property ot 

Durand us de Glouceslrc,^' It was afterwards possessed by a 
family which look the name of Fssclei; and by the mariiagc of 
Mabel, heiress of Walter de Esselci, with Ricliard Revel, it 
passed to the latter. This Revel having died wilhout issue 
male, his flaiighlcr, Sabina, wife of Henry de Oilrai, or Orli, 
succec-edcd to liis estates, and transmitted them to her son, 
Henry, who obtained a charter for a weekly market, and an an- 
nual fair at this place; but both privileges are discontinued. 
Henry had for his successor a son named John, one of whose 
daughters carried it by marriage to the Hungerfords, from whom it 
descended to the family of Gorges. 

Near the village of Ashley is a large and respectable mansion, 
couaisling of a centre and two semicircular projecting wings, 
1?hich have evidently been creeled at various dates, but chiefly in 
the 16th century. This house was for some years the residence 
of Sir Onesimus Paul, Bart. The church, which adjoins the at- 
tached garden, is an ancient building, divided into a nave, chan- 
cel, and two ailes, with a square embattled tov;er at the west 
end. The arch separating the nave from the chancel is circular, 
as is likewise that forming the south porch, but those of the ailes 
are pointed, and rest upon slender, clustered pillars with massy 
capitals of foliage. The font appears to be very ancient, being 
large, round, and massive, and very rude in its workmanship. 
This church was the burying-place of several members of the fa- 
»|ily of Gorges; one of whom is commemorated by a mural 

2 S 2 tablet. 
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l:\blct, plnrcd in a kind of ivcc.sii in ohO of llic side r.iles and 
iM'Jcril^ed tlni o : 


•* Ni'^r pkire I'u’th Ihc body of Ferdinando GorgeS;, 
l,iU’ or Wk'simiriftl(T, som(‘ lime governor of the pro- 
\inee oi Marine, in New England: be was born at Loftes, 
in Essp,\, graiuhon and heir to Sir Fcrclinaiulo Gorges, of 
Ashton Vliillips, in the ronnty of Somerset, Knight. He 
married Mary, the elflcsi *laiightcr of Thomas Arrhdale, of 
Loc ks, m ar C. Wycomb, in the county of Bucks, Esq. 
'riiey were very eminent examples of virtue and integrity, 
iuqqiy in their mntnal uiTections; and had many children, of 
whom only two siiivived their tender and indulgent parents, 
ile was charitable and patient, courteous and beneficent, 
zealous and constant to the church, and a great admirer of 
learning, lie is interred in the same grave in which Sir 
Ihoobald Gorges * \vas buried. AnnoOom. 1647. 

CuunwEfj. is a village and parish situated to the north-east of 
Long-Newton, at Ihc distance of four miles north from Malms- 
hill y. The nuinor was one of those g^ven by King p]thclwulpli 
to the monks of Malinsbury. After the Dissolution of the tib- 
bey, it became the property of the Crown, and was granted by 
King flcnry Vill. to the family of Baynton, from which it passed 
to John, Lord Lucas, of Sheidield, who distinguished himself in 
tlie royal cause, during the Grand Rebellion, and whose daiigliter 
and heir, Mary, Countess of Kent, was created Baioncss Lucas 
of Crudwell, in her own right. May 7lh, 1663, it being declared 

at 

* Sir Theol)ali{ was *.on to Sir Thomas Gorges of Longford Casile, 

hy llcU'iia, relict of William I’arr, Mnrquis ol NortliuniptoU ; brother to Sir 
Edward Gorges, who was created a baron, 18 James I. ; and father to 
Bicliaid, Lord Gorges, who dying without issue, the title became extinct. 
Sir J'lieobald married Anne, daughter of Sir Henrj" Poole, Knight, of Saper- 
i«Mi, in Glocestei shire, 'by Anne, dauglitcr of Sir William Broughton, of 
Broad Hinton, Wilbliirc. (i 
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at the same lime limn in llie [ml out, that her son and lieii* by 
the Earl of Kent, and all other the sons and In-irs descended 
from her, of his successors, Karls of Kent, sliould hear the title of 
Lord (iucas ofCrudwell; and in default of such issue male, that 
the said title should not he suspended, hut enjoyecl bj such of tlie 
daughters and coheirs, if any such sliiill he, as other indivisihlo 
inheritances, by the common law of this land, are usually pos- 
sessed by.” ^ 

Mary, the first baroness, was succeeded in the Barony of Crud- 
wcll, by her son Henry, Duko of Kent, who dird williout issue 
male, June 5, 1740. when the titles of Marchioness Grey |*, and 
Baroness Lucas, devolved to his grand-daughter. Lady Jemima 
Campbell, daughter of John Campbell, Ee.rl of Breiu!all>ane, by 
Lady A mallei Grey, the duke's eldest danghti r, who died be- 
fore him. The Marchioness Grey dying without male issue, 
Janury lOlh 1797, the marquisate became extinct, but the barony 
descended to her eldest daughter, Amabi lla-llumo .Cainpbelh 
widow of Lord Hume of Berwick, and present Baroness Lucas of 
Crudwell, wlio was born January *22, 1701. Her ladyship having 
no cldldren, her nephew. Lord Grantham is presumptive heir to 
her title arid estates. 

The parisli of Crudwell is bounded on the western side by the 
Fosse Road, which divides it from the parish of Asidey. Ac- 
cording to the Parliainentary returns of Itill, it contains 60 
houses^ and 317 inhabitants. Of tlic houses the greater part lie 
scattered in the vicinity of the church, which is tin* only build- 
ing in the parish meriting the notice of the topograpiier. This 
structure is large and haiidsoiuc, consisting of a nave, chancel, 
two ailes, and a low square tower, which rises at the west cud, 

2 JS 3 and 

• Collin's Peerage of Krigland. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Vol. Vll. 

t The Duke of Kent had sonietinie before his death been cieated Marquis 
Grey, with remainder to the heirs male of his body ^ and in default of such 
issue the title of Marchioness Grey, (not as Sir Egerton Bi^dges 
Marchioness of Kent) was to descend to his grand-daughter, with reiwainikT 
to her heirs male. Collin's Peerage of England, Vol. II. Ith Edit. 
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and is surmounted by aujfular pinnacles, and a quater-foil para- 
pet. The whole is built of stone, but its parts are of diUcrent 
dates of erechon, from the twelfth century downwards. On ona 
aide of the nave the pillurs arc low, round, and massive, and 
support arches, obtusely pointed. On tiie opposite side the pil- 
lars ai’e longer, and more slender, and the arclies are more point- 
ed. The roof is consliuclcd of wood, and from the remains, 
still exhibited in the two compartments nearest the chancel, ap- 
pears to have been foriiitily ornamented with rich pierced work. 
The rafters rest upon sUmc corbels, represeutiug human faces, 
Some of ^hr windows are pointed ; but several of them are 
.square. In tliohij of the latter kind are a variety of represen- 
tations in staiiud glass. One at the east end contains a dis- 
play of the seven Sacraments in six compartments, but two of 
these are mucli mutilated. In several of the pews are remain* 
of very rich errved work, in wood. Opposite to the clerk^s 
desk, on a pow' door, arc carved the royal arms of Em; land, 
with Ihegiilhii and greyhound as supporters, the rose and thistle 
appearing in the corners above. Tiie font, which is placed un- 
der the tower, consists of an octagonal basin, fixed upon a co- 
lumn of similar shape, which rises from a circular pedestal, Ths 
monumental erections here are few, and uninteresting. 

In this village is a Creeschool founded by John, Lord f.ucas, 
who endowed the same with a considerable estate for the mainly 
nance of a master. 

Within the parish of Cruclwell is the tything of East-Court, 
or Escot, the whole of which belongs to Joseph Pitt, Esq. M. P. 
Within its boundaries stands Eastcourt-Hoitse, a respectable 
old mansion, formerly the property of the Earle family, some 
of, whose members were knighted, and gave considerable sums 
for the benefit of the poor, both of this parish, and of Han^ 
kerton, which last, with the tything of Cloatly, contains, ac- 
cording to the late population returns, 77 houses, and 
inhabitants. The church is an ancient building, divided into 
nave, chancel, and a north and side ailo, with a square tqwer 
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the west eml, supported by angular buttresses, tv/o of v^liicb 
are ornamented by niches. In the chancel are four round arclies 
springing from short circular columns; but in tlie nave tho 
arches are pointed, and the piilara arc more slender. The south 
porch is formed by an obtusely pointed arch. Here arc several 
monumenLs in memory of diticrenl brandies of tlie Earle family : 
enc of them is inscribed thus: 

" Gyles Earle of Estcourl, died Aug. 20, 1758, aged RO* 

He married Elisabeth, daughter of Sir William llawlinson, 

Knt. * and had Eleanor, and William Eavvliiison, who died 
1771, aged 72 , and was buried near his sister in the vault of 
his grandfatlier. Sir William, at Hendon, Middlesex. He 
married Susan, daughter of William While of Somerford, 

Wills ; and had four children, Gyles, Eleanor, Elisabeth, 
and Susan, buried at Hendon. Erected by his widow. 
1771 .*" 

0.\ftsEY is a small parish, which adjoins Crudwell on tl)« 
north'east, and according to the population returns of 1^11, 
contains 72 houses, and 372 inhabitants. The church, part of 
whict is a building of high antiquity, consists of a nave, with two 
side ailes, and a chauccl, divided from each otlier by a massive, 
circular arcii, sufFicieully indicative of its Auglo-Nortnan origin. 
The arches separating the ailes from the nave, and also those 
ill the windows are obtusely pointed ; three of the former rest 
upon round pillars. As at Crudwell one of the w indows displayt 
fragments of stained glass, representing the seven sacraments, 
and several of the pews are ornamented with carved werk. On 
one is the head of a man, with his tongue projecting out of 
his month ; and on another is a shield, with an inscriplion 
parved in relief, ^hich appears to be very old. A representa- 

. 2 S 4 tioi) 

^ Sir William Rawlinson was serjeant, at law, and one of the conwni&^ionrri 
of tlie Great Seal iii the early part of the reign of Queen Anne. Hu died 
ill t703. I^ec Lysons*a " Environs of I^ondon," Yol. HI. p. 3. Edit. 179^. 
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tioti of tiie characters may he seen in llic (I'tntlcmairs Magazine 
for Murcli ISO'), pi. 11. fig. I. lu the cliaiiccl are two mavhlo 
siahs, <*oiirntmoraliiig liohcrt IJatton, A. M. ami Jeremiah 
Jfcwci’y !.. li. B. both rectors of this parish. 1'hc lonl is square, 
ami is (ix(vl on a circular shaft. 

In 1 iu'hlj south from the church, is a square area inclosed by 
a deep moat and einbanlvmenl, and haiing a largo mount at its 
iKU'tli-caslcrn angle. K\tcrior to this, are several other square 
inefosuros, formed by slighler banks ; ami at si.rnt^ distance, an- 
Ollier aitificial mount, rises at the iioitljcni extremity of the 
field. ' 

The umiior of Oaksey about ten years ago belonged to Mr. 
Wtslley, an army laylor, who left it, with the adjoining manor 
of Kemble, to his two daughters, coheiresses, the elder of whom 
married Mr. Andrews, and the younger. Mr. Cox. 

MiNTr, Minkty, or Mjnty, is a largepari.*-!), piincipally situ- 
atfil in a di lached portion of the hundred of Crowthornc and 
IMlnety, whicli belong politically to the County bf Glocesler, 
though completely environed by Wiltshire. The church, with 
tlie ac'joiiking vicaridge house, and a range of buildings called 
Willidiirc Row, however, , arc attached to the hundred of Malms- 
bury, and tiiorofore arc properly entitled to notice in Ibis place. 
The chiircli consists of a nave, two ailcs, and a chancel. The 
arches of the nave are pointed, and appear to belong to the 
rni of the English ^ style, but the other parts of the edifice are 
of latcf dale. At one extremity of the south aile is the square 
base of a cross with a round socket; and in the wall near it is a 
shallow' piscina. The font and its supporting shaft are octagonal 
in tln ir shape, 

'ritis church contains several monumental erections and brasses 
in honour of difltrcnt persons. In the chancel is a marble tablet 
inscribed to the memory of Charles PleydeU, of Minty, the 
younger of Chailes PleyddI, of Midgehall, Wilts,” who died 
in 1704, f^d seventy-six ; and of his ** wife Arabella, youngest 

daughter 
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(lauglitcr of Robert Lovell, of Lyscomb, Bucks,” who ilioA 170 
a^eil seventy -two. In the iioiili aile is a pew, with a carved 
screen, and wilhin it, ai^aiiist the north wall, is a biass com- 
memorating^ Niiolas Poivlcti, and others of tlic same family, 
who appears, from the arms, to have been connected . with the 
family o^' the nuii^erfords. 

Acecordini;' to Anthony AVood, the celebrated Admiral Sir 
William Penn \v.^s a native of Mi?ieiy, where his father certainly 
possessed prnj)erly, and resided .dui-tti*^ many years, but the epi- 
taph upon the admiraPs monument in Redclide church, Biistol, 
states that he was born in that city in 1G21, and tills \vc are as- 
sured by one of his descendants exhibits a correct outline of his 
career through life*. ^ 

Bradon-Forest. a largo tract of country, lying to llie 

south and south-east of Minte, is still distinguished by the name 

of Bradon Forest, though it is now almost entirely denuded of 

trees, and a great part of it is inclosed for cultivation. This 

district w^as anciently called JSreefoR IVood, and by* some of the 

old writers is termed Brithendune, By whom i|; was constituted 

a fore,st is uncertaiu, but it is mentioned as such early in the 

♦ 

reign of Henry IV. It then extended many miles beyond its 
present nominal limits, and seems to have been considered as an 
important trust, if a judgment may be formed on that point, from 
the rank and dignity of its keepers, one of whom was Edmund dc 
Langley, Earl of Cambridge, and Duke of York. Brompton tells 
us that ^thelwald put to military execution all the inhabitants of 
this tract in 905, when he entered Wiltshire at the bead of an 
army of Danes, whom he had solicited to assist him in asserting 
his pretensions to the throne of Wessex, then filled by King Ed- 
ward the elder. For some further remarks relative to Bradon- 
Forest, vide ante, p. 56. 

On Charlton common, which is comprehended within the limits 

of 


See History, of Redcliffe Church, by J. Brittonj F. S. A* 
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cf tlic forest is Bradon Pond^ the largest sheet of stagnant ^ater 
in the whole county of Wilts. It is of an irregular form, extend- 
ing about three quarters of a mile in length, and from quarter to 
half a mile in breadth. 

Dantsey, or Daijntsey, is a large parish, situated in the 
hundred of Malmsbury, and at the distance of ahent five miles 
south-east from the town of that name. At the lime of the Con* 
quest it was called Danic$ci,«.and constituted part of the pos* 
cessions of Malmsbury Abbey, but seems to have been alienated 
from the monks soon afterwards, as it is mentioned among tlio 
estates of William de Dantesei high sheriff of this couniv, in 
the reign of Henry 11. In this family it continued till the time 
of Henry IV. when the then proprietor, John Dantsey, sold it to 
a gentleman named Easterling, or Straddling, one of whose de- 
scendants conveyed by marriage to the family of Danvers. 
T/poii the attainder of Sir John Danvers, it was given iy Charles 
11. to his brother James, then Duke of York, whose second son, 
of the same name, was created Baron of Dantsey. After the 
Hevolution, it continued part of the royal domains, till bestowed 
by Queen Anne oit Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough ami 
Monmouth, so distinguished for lus campaigns in Spain. 

Dantsey parish, according lo the population returns of 1^11, 
contains forty -nine houses, and 307 inhabitants. It is of consi- 
derable extent, but not more than a fourth part of it is in a state 
of arable cultivation, the remainder being in commonage, and 
iininclcsed. The honses are so ninch scattered, and so few in 
number, that, properly speaking, there is no village. There is, 
however, a row of buildings characterized by the appeihdioii of 
Dantsey -Place, which may be considered as such, bccauso 
situated in the immediate vicinity of the church. The last is an 
ancient structure, consisting of a nave, two side aiks, and a 
chancel, with a square tower of lat^r erection, at the west end. 

The 

» One of this family, the Kev, John Dantsey, now miJes at 
Maochestef. 
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lower is ornamented on tlie west front with the Pclcrboron^rh, 
arms, sculptured in bold relie f, and under them is an inscription, 
statiiiijr that it was begun to be built April 21, 1630. Several of 
the windows still contain frag'tneiils of painted glass, displaxing a 
variety of figures; but these are so much mutilated, that it m 
ditiioult lo ascertain whom they were designed to represent.— 
Under one may be read this sentence — Sancta Anna ora pi o 
nobis and, under anothei* 8anela Dei genetrix ora pro 
nobis, 1520/* Hut wliat renders this church chiefly remarkable, 
is tile cireuniscance of its having been the place of sepulchre of 
iiome person of the lJ:tnvcrx family, whose tombs still ornatneut 
lii»' cliancel. 

Sir John Danvers^ who married the sister and (obcir of Sir 
I’hhvartJ Straddling, and thereby obtained the maitor] of Dan*- 
4 -cy, is eouMiiemdratcd by a large marble monimient, bcaiing the 
date 1525, and the following imperfect sentence; I pray yoa 
of your charite iii the worship of the "rrinity for an** — the rc- 
inaiudey has been obliterated, apparently by some cutting instru- 
ment. This Sir John Danvers was sou to Robert Danvers, Esq. 
of Cul worth, in the comity of Northampton. By his lady bn 
had Avo soils, tlie eKlust cf whom, Thomas, married Anne, 
daughter of Sir WiHium Courtney, and sealed himself at Dant- 
j;cy. He was father to Sir John Danvers, who was knighted by 
lirnry VII. upon the marriage of Prince Arthur, and who took 
to w ife Lady Elizabelli,* daughter and coheir of John, Tiord 
Latimer, and had by her three sons, Charles, Henry, and John« 
and seven daughters. Of the sous, Charles, the eldest, was J}€^ 
lieadcd, for being accessary to the rebellion of the Earl of 
Essex ;f Henry, of whom presently, became Earl of Dauby ; and 

John, 

• 'lliis lady was buried in the church pf Stowe Nine Churches, in North- 
umptonshire, wIutc u noble hioiiutnant by N. Stone, was erected to her 
laomojy. — See Beauties of England, Vol. XE. Kortimmptonshire, 

i In Aubrey's Lives of EuiiiieiU Men, is tlio ioliowing anecdote of this 
geutleuivin.— Sir Charles _advised the Earle of Essex either to ti«at wath 
' the 
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John, joiuini? in the \io\vs of the Parliainonl, sal in jiulgmcnt u* 
Charles 1. and was one of those who signed the wavranl for his 
execution, on whioli account his estates were confiscated after 
the Restoration, in 1061. 

Henry Danvers, Earl of Danhy, has a superb marble mouu- 
meut near that of his great grandfather, witli two long inscrip- 
tions thcreoii, the latter of which was written by G. lleibcrt. 
They are in lliesc words : • 

Here lyeth the body of Henuy Danvers, second son of 
Sir John Danvers, Knt. and Dume Elizabeth, daughter and 
colieir to Nevill, Lord Latimer, lie was born at Dantsey, 
in the county of Wilts, Jan.^ Anno Domini 1573, being 
bred up partly in the I.ow Country wars under Maurice, 

Earl of Ni»ssau, aftcrwaids Piince of Orange, and in many 
other military actions, both by sea and land. Jle was made 
a captain in the wars of France, and there knighted for his 
good service, under Henry the Fourth, the then French 
king, lie was employed as T/icutenant of the Horse, and 
Serjeant- Major of the whole arniy in Ireland, under Robert, 

Earl of Essex, and Charles, Baron of Mountjoy, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. By King Janies the First, he 
was made Baron of Dantsey, and Peer of this Bealin, Us 
also Lord President of Munster, and Governour of Guern- 
sey. By King Charles the First, he was created Earl of 
Dauby, made of his Privy Councell, and Knight of the 
most noble order of the Garter. In his latter time, by 
reason of his imperfect health, considerately declining more 
active imployniciits, full of honoui-s, wounds, and days, he 
died Anno Domini 1643. LausDco, 

** Sarred 

die quern^s hostages • • * * whom Sir Ferdinando Gorges did let go, or 
make his way through the gate at Essez-bouse, and then to haste away to 
Highgatc, and so to Northumberland, (the Earl of Noriiiuinbcrlaud married 
liis sister,) and from thence to the King of Scots, and there they might make 
tlieir peaces if not, the qurcii was old and could not live long. But the 
Earl folluw'ed not his advice, and so they both lost their heads on Tower- 
hill.’'— Letters from the liodleiati Library, &c. — Vol. II. p, 34 
• In CliaJmer’s Biographical Dictionary he is stated lo have been born 
JuneSJg, 
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Sacrotl marble, salVIv keepc 
Ills (lust, \vli(» under tlitc must slecpc, 

Ihitil the graves again restore 

Their (iead, and time shall ba no more ; 

Mean while, if he, wch all things wcarcs. 

Do ruin lh<2e ; or if thy tcares 

v\re shed for him, dissolve thy frame, 

Thou art requited ; for his fame, 

Ilis vertues, and his worth shall be 
Another iiionunicnt of thee.” 

B«:sides the incidents of his lordship's life recorded irf the above 
epitaph, there are others which are equally deserving of 
J>cin<; a man of extensive learninf^, he perceived its utility, and 
iiuiversally promoted the cause of literature in all its hranches by 
his ijillueiice and purse. Observiug that ilie University of Oxfoiii 
was destitute of the opportunities reipiisitc for the study of botany, 
be purchased a tract of ground situated on the bank of the river 
Cherwell, c lose to that city, and having surrounded it by a lofty 
wall, and adorned it wnlli a rusticated gale way,^ gave it to the 
IJnivcrsiJy for a botanic garden, assigning al the same time the 
iuipropriale rectory of Kirkdale in Yorkshire, for the support of a 
gardener, llis lordship likewise founded an alms-house and free«^ 
scliool in bis luitivc parish, both of which arc still in existence. 
According to the authors of the Biographia Britannica, he fell 
under the displeasure of the court sometime previous to his death, 
which occurred at €drnbury-Park, in Oxfordshire, in Ihc seventy- 
sixth year of his age.f ” 

Christian, 

* The above-mentioned ground, with its wall and gateway, cost the noble 
donor above six thonSiind pounds. The wall is fourteen feet high above the 
surface, which had been previously elevated,, to guard against the floods of 
the river Cherwell. Upf ii the front of the gateway is this inscription— 
Glorine Dei Opt. l\T:ix. Hoiion Caroli Regis, in usum Acad, et Heipub. 
Henricus Comes Dauby D. D. MDCXXXII.” 

t Diographia Bntannica. — Chahucr's Biographical Dictionary. — Faller's 
Woubies of England, Vol. II, 
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Christian^ or Chtiist-Malford, is situated about six miles 
ROTth- cast from the town 6f Chippcnliain. TliC parisli eoiLstitulcs 
a detached portion of the hundred of North Daruerham, and is 
much more populotis than any of the adjoining parishes, contain- 
ing, according to the parliamentary i^elnrna of 1811, 189 houses, 
and 887 inhabitants. The village is large ami respectable, bat very 
irregularly built. It is mentioi>€d under the appellation Cristc- 
melford’^ in Domesday Bo^dc, at wlikh pcriml the manor belonged 
to the Monks of Glastonbury ; but it afterwards came into the 
possession of the priory of Bradciistoke, Here is an old iniin- 
siou formerly a seat and residence of a branch of the Herbert 
femily. 

Fox HAM adjoins Chrislian-Malford on the south-east. The 
manor here anciently formed a lordship of a branch of tlie Unii'* 
gerford family, one of whom built a small chapel licre^ which is 
still in being. The old mnnor-bouse, which was distinguished 
by the appellation of Cadnam, or Cadinham- iJotisr, whence thf, 
Mtingerfords of this place took their title, is now demolished, but 
at new house occtrpiea its site. 

Tytherton Calloways, a village, sitoatod bclwcen Foxb.im 
and Chippenham, at the distance of four miles north-east from the 
latter place, deserves notice, from the peculiar cii'cnmslanc‘,>s 
attending its origin and progressive improvement. One Con- 
nicker, a native of Reading, having embraced the doctrines of 
IVhitheld and Wesley at the period of their first promulgation, 
lecamc so zealous a devotee, that he expended his patrimonial 
estates in building meeting-houses in difTereiit parts of the country. 
Among others, he constructed one at Tytherlon, and attached 
to it a burying-ground, garden, and other appendages for conve- 
sifuce or utility. Here he fixed bis own residence, and propa- 
gated his opinions with great success during several years; but, 
m the schism between Wesley and Whitfield, he was so much 
fttaggeredr aod disgusted af that event, that he joined the Mora->^ 

vians 
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an<!l, as may be supposed, induced, most of liis folloivers at 
TytLerton to do the same. Accordingly, the traits of character 
peculiar to that sect soon began to discover themselves in this 
infant setllement. A plan was arranged for forming a neighbour*^ 
hood concurring in one sentiment. With this intention, two cot* 
tagfs, which stood adjoining each other, were purchased, aiiA 
converted into a house for the reception of the young uumarriodl 
women belonging to the establishment, a reeeptable invariabfy tor 
be found, wherever there is a society of Moravians * A housii 
for young men, on the same plan, was also attempted to be esta- 
blished, but without success. 

In this situation, with slow advances towards the end proposed, 
Tytherton settlement continued till about fifteen years ago, when 
llie society having grown both more numerous and more wealthy, 
and having besides gained the good will of many of their opulent 
neighbours, built a new chapel and sister-house, and added to 
the former a neat residence for their postor.f Since that period 
they have erected a large school- house, into which female chil- 
dren of every persuasion are received indiscriminately as boarders, 
for the purpose of instruction in morality, and in the elements of 
knowledge. This scheme, we believe, was suggested by some 
of their neighbours, who, observing the industry, decency, 'anfr 
good regulations prevalent in the sister-houses, conceived that it 
would be of public, as well as private advantage, [if such an insti- 
tution could be accommodated to the educatiou of female youth. 

Nor 

• These houses are called Chatr-heoses, or Sister-houses. TIh 7 bear soma 
analogy to nunneries, in as far aS the inmates are subject to a goremeis, and 
must obey certain rules : but no vows of virginity are taken. 

t Thw, among others, is one of the pecnlUritics of Moravlanism, that thei; 
places of public worship, and the dwellings of the ministers, [are always oon- 
tigttous. Indeed, the frequency of their meetings, and the many portions 
into which their worship is divided, and betwixt each of which there is soma 
{(ttlc space of titua alloUed, renders inch contiguity in soma measure ntces- 
sarj. 
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Nor flors it that lluiir conception was ill-founded, for Uie 

fcchool liii‘‘ iiion ased grcally both in nmnljor and rcpiitution."^ 

IaM'.ha'vi, or Ltnj-ham, is a considfrable village, situated 
in the hundred of Kingsbridge, at the distance of seven miles 
noiili from the town of Caine. The parisli is extensive ; and, 
acf'onting lo the population returns of 1811, conlanis 164 bouses, 
and 814 iiibabilants. At its western extremity, is the bamlel of 
Clack, adjoining to wbicb, on the top of a high bill, stands a 
fM in-houso, which formerly constituted part of the buildings of 

llKADENSToKE-PfiKMiY, sometimes also denominated Chick- 
Prinry. This monastic institution w^as founded about the year 
114:2, by Walter de Eurui^, or dc Saresborief ; who dedicated 
it to the Virgin Mary, and filled it with monks of the Augiis- 
iiue order. Afler the death of his lady, he abandoned the world; 
and assuming the habit of a monk in his own cslablisbinont, lived 
there till hia death, when be was buried in the priory clmvcb. In 
hiti r times this monastery was united to the duchy of Lancaster ; 
and as part llicrcof vested in the crown, on the accessioij of Henry 
VII. to the throne. In the iiOtb year of that monarch\s successor, 
its revenues were estimated, as Dugdale, at ’2V21, lOjf. 3(/. and as 
^i^piicd, at 2101, 10.V. Subsequent to the snpprcsjsion, site 
and estates were granted to Richard Pexall. It aflervvards be- 
came the property of the family of the Melhncns, by one of 
whom it was converted into a private Residence with offices for 
a farmer. The situation which it occupies is healthy and salu- 
brious, and commands an extensive prospect tov^ards the west. 
The bouhe^ though somewhat modernized by alterations, still pre- 
serves 

• For an account of the Moravians, see a small octavo voltime, intituled 
" A Concise Historical Account of the present Con*;titutioii of tho Unitas 
Fratruin, or Unity of the Evangelical Brethren who adhere to the Augustine 
Confession, translated from the German by the Rev. B. La Trobo,** Tins 
volume. was reviewed, and its cunteiils abridged, in the Monthly Miscel- 
iany Jan. l77/>, 

t ThiftAValter de Eureux was son to Edward de Satcsbcric^ and father t* 
Prtiricl ^ j|kfrt Earl of Salisbury.'^ 
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serves the fashion of antiquity in its general features. The style 
of its architecture is Anglo-Norman, corresponding to the age in 
which it was erected. The cellars are supported by arches and 
columns.* 

WOTTON-BASSET 

is an ancient borongh and market-town, which, in former times, 
is said to have been a place of some importance, but of late years 
it has much dwindled. It consists chiefly of one principal street, 
about half a mile in length. The hoqses are mostly constructed 
of brick, with thatched roofs. Two representatives have been 
regularly deputed from this town to serve in parliament since the 
twenty-fifth of the reign of Henry VI. They are elected by the 
inhabitant householders, legally settled there, and paying scot 
and lot. The corporation is composed of a mayor, two aldermen, 
and twelve burgesses. The market-day is Tuesday, weekly $ and 
there also six annual fairs. In the centre of the town is a mar« 
ket-house and shambles; and near this stands the town-ball, in 
which a machine, called a cucking, or ducking stool/* formerly 
used for the punishment of female scolds, was preserved lately« 
The church is an old building, dedicated to St. Bartholomew,^ 
but is neither remarkable as a specimen of architecture, nor con* 
tains any monument, or inscriptions worthy of notice. 

According to the population returns of 1811, the borough and 
parish together contained 391 houses, and 1390 inhabitants, who 
formerly carried on a considerable ii*ade in broad cloths; but there 
is now no staple manufactory of any sort, though some attempts 
have been lately made to introduce the business of rope making 
and sack-making. In this parish are two . free-schools, and a 
Sunday school. The former were founded and endowed by the 
Earl of Clarendon, one of them for twelve boys, and the other 
for twelve girls. 

VoL. XV, -^August, 1814. ' 2 T At 

* The original register of the priory of Bradenstoke is preserved in the 
British Museum.— Bibl, Cotton. Vitellios, A. XI. 3. A copy of it wa$ in 
Mr. Aide's Collection. 
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At the lime of the tomjaest this pli^ce called Ssimply 
Wodttoji,” It was llu ‘11 the properly of Milo Crispin; bnl, 
in less than a century afterwards, it was posvsessed by the Bas- 
sets, of Wycombe, a branch of the noble family of the Bassets, of 
Drayton. From them, who conferred on it its adjunct name, it 
passed,- hy a female h»dr. Lady Aliva, first, to Roger Bigod, 
Karl of Norfolk, and next, to Hugh de Spencer, her second hus- 
band. The latter having espoused the cause of the rebel, Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, slain in the battle of Evesham, and 
had his estates confiscated to the king. The greater part of 
\iiem, however, and, among tlie rest, this manor, were restored 
to ins widow, upon whose death the whole devolved upon her 
son, Hugh de Spencer, the unfortunate favourite of King Ed- 
ward 11. who having excited the jealousy and hatred of the ba- 
rons, was tried for high treason, and executed, with his son, on 
Tower-hill, London. In consequence of that event their estates 
were confiscated to the crown ; and this manor was bestowed by 
King Edward III. upon Edmund dc Langley, Earl of Cambridge, 
at whose demise, it devolved to his son, Edward, Earl of Rnt- 
laiicl, and Duke of York, who left it to his nephew, Richard, 
Earl of Cambridge. In what manner it passed from lhis*(;imily 
is uncertain, but it probably reverted to the crown, as, in a pcli- 
’tion to Parliament, at the Instance of the mayor and free-lcnanls, 
it appears to have come by patient into the hands and posses- 
sion of one Sir Francis Euglofield, Knight.’* * The present pro- 
prietor is the Earl of Clarendon. 

TIic 

^ The above-menfioned petition is so singular a document, that we subjoin 
a copy of the greater part of it. — It sets forth, that the mayor and frce>te- 
nanis of this borough, had enjoyed, from time iramciiioiial, free common 
of pasture for llic leeding ot all manner of ru Ihet beasts, as cowes, &c. in 
Fasternc Great Pari, which eontained, by' estiinaliou, ?O00 acres of ground, 
or upwards, and that soon after the maiiof came into tlie possession of Sir 
Francis Knglefield, Knight, that gentleman did inclose the park, leaving 
#ut to iVc -aid free tenants of the borough, tiiat part of it which was called 

Wot ton- 
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The ancient manor-house, which stands on the summit of a 
considerable eminence, is now converted into a farm house* 

2 T *2 whence 

Wotton-Lawnd, and contained only 100 acres. The petition tlien proceeds 
to state* that notwithstanding this infringement of their ancient rights, the 
inhabitiints submitted to it without resistance, and established new regula- 
tions of common in conformity to the contracted extent of their lands, giving 
to the mayor of the town, for the time being, two " cowes feeding, and to 
the coustahle one cuwes feeding, and to every inhabitant of the said bo- 
rough one cowes feeding, and no more, as well the poor as the rich, and 
every one (o make and maiiitaine a certain parallel of bound, set forth to 
•very person ; and ever after that enclosure, for the space of fifty-six years, 
or iicerc tiiereabouts, any messuage, burgage, or tenanti that was bought or 
sold Avilhin the said borough, did always buy and sell the said cowes (eaze, 
together with the said messuage or burgage, as part and member of the 
same, as doth and may appeare by divers deeds, which are yet to 
be seen ; and about which time, as we have been informed, and do 
verily believe, that Sir Francis Eiiglefield, heire of the aforesaid Sir 
Francis Knglcficld, did, by some means, gain the charter of our tonne 
into his hands, and as lately we have heard that liis successors now 
keeprth it; and do believe that at the same lime he did likewise gaine the 
deed pt the said cominon ; and he thereby knowing that the towne had no- 
thing to shew for the right of common, but by prescription, did begin siiit^ 
in law with the said free tenants for their common, and did vex them with 
so inuiiy suits in Taw, for the space of seven or eight years at the least, and 
never suffered any one to come to tryal in all that space, but did divers 
times attempt to gain the possession thereof, by putting in of divers sorts of 
rattel), insomuch that at length, when his servants did put in cowes by force 
into the said common, many times and present* upon putting of them iu, the 
Lord, in his mercy, did send iluinder and lightning Irum heaven, which did 
make the cattle of the said Sir Francis Englelield to run so violent out of ihu 
said ground, tlfdt at one time one of tbe beasts were killed therewith ; and 
it was so often, that people that were' not tliere in presence to see it wlien it 
did thunder, would say that Sir Francis £ng(clield*s men were putting in 
their cattcll into the Lawnd, and so it was ; and as soone us those cattel were 
gone forth it would presently be very calme and faire, and the cattcll «f the 
towne would never stir, but follow their feeding ds at other times* and never 
offer to move out of the way, but follow their feeding ; and this did con- 
tinue so long* he being toe powerful! for them, that the said free tenants 


were 
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whence the eye surveys a very extensive prospect into iSomerset- 
shire, Gloucestershire^ &c. A variety of curious conical stones^ 
resembling small fir-appIcs^ have been dug up in different spots 
around the town, imbedded in a sort of blue marly stone. 

Tiif 

iverc not able to wage law any longer, for one John Rosier, one of the free' 
tenants, was thereby enforced to sell all his land (to the value of 600Z ) 
following the suits in law, and many others were thereby impoverished, ;iud 
were thereby enforced to yeeld up their right, and take a lease of the 
common of the said Sir Francis Englcficld for terme of Ids life ; and the 
mayor and free tenants hath now lost theinight of common in the ) i<.nd 
neare about twenty years, which this, now Sir Francis Gnglcfield, Ids ii' n* 
and^bis trustees, now detaineth from them. 

Likewise the said Sir Francis Engkficld hath taken away their or 
shambles standing in the middle of the street, in tlie inarkct-p'aci . I'u/u; ilic 
towne, and hath given them to a stranger that lived not in the an-l lit 

detaineth them from the town; and likewise he hath taken cert nne garden 
grounds, which are taken out by a bye sttcct, and detaineth tlu,*. from the 
town ; and he hath altered, and doth seek wayes and ineai.e^ to tal.e tiie 
election of the mayor of our town to himselfe ; for whereas iho niayor is 
chosen at the Law«day, and the Juiy did ever make choice of two men of 
tlie town ; and the lord of the maimer was to appoint one of them serve, 
which the lord of the manner have refused, and cau&ed one to stay two years 
together divers times which is a breach of our cuslome. 

And as for our common, we do verily believe that no corporation in Eng- 
iand so rauqh wronged is as we are, for we are put out of all common that 
ever we had, and hath not so much as one foot of common left unto us, nor 
never shall Imve any ; we are thereby grown so in poverty, unless it please 
<Jod to move the hearts of this honourable house to coinmUenitc our cause, 
aiid to enact something for us, that wc may enjoy our right again. 

And Vie your Orators shatl be ever hound to pray for your healthf 
and prosperity in the XordJ* 

This petition was signed by the mayor and twenty-two of the inhabitants, 
among whom were four widows j and bcneatli their signatures appears the 
following notaiidum : 

Divers more bands we might have ba^d, but that many of them doth 
rent bargains of the lord of the manner, and they are fearful I that they shall 
he put forth ^^beir bargatnes, and then shall not tell how to live, otherwise 
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The greater part of the bouaes at present in this borough belong 
to Joseph Pitt, Esq. urho is M. P. for the borough and hundred 
of Cricklade. Hie influence In the corporation of WoUon Basset 
gives him a great iiitereet in the return of the members for the 
borough. 

Liddiard-Thegooze, or Lydiard-Tregose, is a village 
and parish, situated at sthe distance of three miles north-east 
from Wolton-Basset. According to the population returns of 
1811, the parish contains ninety-five houses, and 61^ inhabit- 
ants. At the time of the Conquest the manor vras called Lidiar, , 
and constituted part of the royal domains ; but it was soon aftcr- 
Avards granted by King William to the Earl of Ewe, or Ewias, 
one of whose descendants, Sibilla, carried it, by marriage, to 
Robert Tregozc, or Tregooze. This gentleman left it at 
his death to a son of his own name, whose dauglitcr and 
heiress married one of the Lords Graudison. Mabel, daughter 
and heiress of William, Lord Graudison, cottveyed it to her lias- 
band. Sir John de Patisliul, Lord of Bletshoe. From that family 
it passed by another female heir to Roger^ Baron Beauchamp, of 
Bletshde, whose posterity continued in possession till the reign 
of Henry VI. when Sir Oliver St. John obtained it, by bis mar- 
riage with Margaret, daughter of Sir John de Beauchamp, and 
sister and sole heir to John, Lord Beauchamp. From that period 
to the present it has remained in the same family, and is now the 
property of Gem'ge St John, Viscount Bolingbroke. 

The Church, an ancient structure, is divided into a nave, two 
side ailes, aud a chancel, with a square tower at the west end, 
surmounted by an open balustrade aud angular pinnacles. The 
cbanceV ie separated .jitqni the nave by a wooden screen, on 
which at'f called the royal the pillars sup- 

porting ^tfae arclies, are hung several old helmets and fragments 
of flags.' Some of the windbwu ^ eoutain fragments of 
painted glass, . ^ But what chiefl ri^ders this church worthy of 
attentioiii is its inscriptiona and roohumenial erections, in hotionr 
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of different members of the family of St. John, some of which w« 
shall transcribe at full length, as wo believe they have not hitherto 
appeared in any publication. 

On folding doors, at the north side of the chancel, are two 
genealogical tablets, exhibiting pedigrees of the St. Johns, with 
their portraits, and representations of their respective arms, and 
of the arms of the various ancient and noble families from which 
they derived their deacent One of these tablets is intituled 

The ten lineal descendants of ye 2 families of St. John of 
Lydiard Tregoze, and St. John, of Blctsho, brought down to the 
present year 1684 and the other thus : ** A Genealogical 
Table, with the ducal line of the family of St. John, explaining 
their alliafice, as well in affinity as consanguinity to King Henry 
VII. and also to Queen Elizabeth, of most glorious and ever 
blessed memory,^"* 

** When Conquering WiHiam won by force of sword. 

This famous island then called Britaiiis land. 

Of Tregoze then was £wias only lord. 

Whose heir to Tregoze linkt in marriage band. 

That Tregoze, a great baioii in his age, 

"By her had issue the lord drauntson’s wife. 

Whose daughter FaishuU took in marriage. 

And Beauchamp theirs, which Beauchamp’s happy Jifr, 

Was bless’d witk a daughter, whence did spring 
All heir to St. John, who did Lydiard bring ; 

This course of time, by God’s ahoiglity power, 

Five hundred and forty-nine years, and now more. 

Hath kept this land of Lydiard in one race. 

Where at this day is St. John's dwelling place j 
Ko ! no! he dwells in heaven, whose anchored faith 
Fixed on God, accounted life hot death/* 

On these folding doors is likewise a monamental memorial in 
honour of Sir John Si, John, Kni. and his Lady, whose figures 
are painted on the entablature, in the attitude of kneeling. At 
the foci of the lady are six children in mourning habits, aud 

7 undhr 
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under them arc depicted the respective armorial bearings of St< 
John and Hungerford^ with this inscription ; 

Here lieth the body of Sir John St. John, Rnt^ who 
married Lucy, daur and coheir of Sir Waller Hungerford, of 
Farley, Knt. by whom he liad issue Walter, that died 
young. Sir John St. John, Knt. and Baronet, Oliver, that 
died young, Catharine, Anne, Jane, Eiinoi, Barh-jra, Lucy, 
and Martha, that died a child ; he deceased COlh Sept. 1594,- 
She was secondly married to Sir Anthony llungeifurd, Knt. 
by whom she had Edward, Bridget, and Jane, and then died 
the 4lh June, 1598. This was erected by Sir John St. John, 

Knt. and Baronet, in the year lGl5, the 20th of July.*’ 

Under a canopy stands a statue of Edward St. John, habited 
in armour with great boots and spurs on the legs, and an iron 
glove on the left hand ; the right hand resting on u shield. On 
the pedestal, supporting the statue is a bass relief re preseuta* 
tion of a troop of cavalry in marching order, four abreast, with 
a trumpeter and an officer in front; and at eillier end of the 
pedestal are represented a variety of emblematical trophies ; the 
inscriptioin is as follows : 

P- M. S. 

Scitote, 

Vos quorum interest human it.it is 
Justum esse dolorcm ct nolentem inori 
Qui per difiicileni lapidein verba qncrit. 

EuwaivOUs St. John. 

Fccilissinia natura usus ad rcpentinnni gloriam 
Brevi vi^it spcciosuni inter Iiumincs exemplar, 

Imo ad omne magnilicum contendens 
Aurorum tandem fuit egenus. 

Is' on eniin citius virtute fortuiia faiuu, buiri 
Ornar.it lamiliam, quam per utas jnbetur umbras 
Transire baud siego pe^e, 

2T4 


£h»ii 
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Eheu fcktine satis reliquiae mortales pratorurn 

Siiiere proiuiscuas Honda juventute 

(Sed plande) inicis cslera scllicit iivccelum raptus^ 

Qaotus in hoc eiato niarmore relinquJtur, Vos videU:; 

Qui viventeixi colebatis, ficturum lugcbatis 
£s VU8 eiiain qui vita functum desideretis 
Sic ille stctit olinoj ut erecta imago stet. 

Ad versus impelus inclvilis belli et rigidas minaS 
Amata* mortis honesto vuhu fidentique pecture tulit 
Sic euim lile cecidit ut staiiiem putes 
Et manta saltern immobilcm 

Qui aimo superstitium voluit awicorum subinde lachrimi^ 
Proborumque memoriaBj amor parentis optinii 
Cujus ingeniosa piatas hunc lapidem 
Fecit eloqucntem 
Obiit pridie XcJuum April anno 
CID. lOC.XLV. 

Adjoining to the communion table, on the sonth, is a magni« 
ficeut and costly induument, in honour of Sir John St. John, 
his two wives, and several of their children. On the top is the 
supine statue of the Knight, in armour, between those of his 
ladies, one of whom holds a new born infant in her right aim, 
to denote the occasion of her death. At their feet is a spread 
eagle crest, and three figures of girls kneeling with bouks in 
their hands ^ and at their Leads are five boys in the same atti- 
tude, but only four of them have books. From the tomb rise 
eight Corinthian columns of black marble, supporting an arch 
and entablature with several figures and armorial bearings. On 
the entablature is the following inscription : 


D. S. 

JohnSt> John Miles et Baronett. anno Agens XLIX. mortalicatis svae 
nemor H. M. M. P. C. A. M,D,XXXmr 
et aibi etn. ux 
Amiae et Margaretae. 


Anna Margaretta 

Filia fuit. TK Leyghton filia fuit GvK 

. Bqs. 
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£qs. Aur. «x. Eliz. 

Conjuge gcntis Know 
Ieslae> et regina» Eliz* 
torn virtutia q'”. cognatlonif 
ergo in deliciis 
Vixit 

An XXXVJI. cximiis animi 
et corporis et gratiae muneribita 
dotata. 

llaris virtutis ct pictatis exeni 
plcir. XIII, libcTorm. supertit. mater 
Tandem xrnnniosis altimi piierperii 
Agonibus din conflictata ct demv. victa 
fugit ill ccelv. XTII. Cal. MDCXXVIIL 

Oil the north side of the above tomb are the figures of four 
children^ two of them in recumbent postures, and two in kneel* 
ing attitudes, with this inscription : 

i 

Sr John St. John had issue by Anne his 1st Wife 
Oliver Febry. 9 IdlS married Catliae. daur Sc heir of horace Lord 
Vere Baron of Tilbury 


Anne 

0 

Nov. 

5 1614 married Sir Henry Lee of Pitchley Co* Oxford 




Baronet * 

Jobn 

Mar. 

24 1615 


W® 

Mar. 

29 1616 


Edwd 

Fcby, 

26 16ir 


Barbara 

Feby. 

1.5 1618 


Kicolas 

Mar. 

29 1620 

died Apn 18 1629 

Lucy 

July 

— 21 

^ ^ . 

Walter 

May 

— 22 


Francis 

July 

— 23 

— Jany IS 16SS 

Eiiztii 

Aug. 

— 24 

Apr* 2, 16«9 

Thos 

Sep. 

— 25 

July 23 1630 

Henry 

July 

— 28 



God 


* This lady afterwards married Henry Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, and 
iras mother to the celebrated wit and poet, John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. 


Whitmore Armigeri 
de A ply, prnvinciae 
Salop, vixit 

Lvi'i. agens aniturn virtutis 
Laude speclabilis et bonia 
Operibus intensa 
in istud hujus fami- 
lisa requietorium 
Svo tempore 
(pialiter ipsa 
olim statveriO 
Agreganda. 
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CoH formed a mold of cLiy which thcr- '-r^anuft 
When he hrst bieeatIvM into’t to he a man 
We raise this pile ot stone and in its wombe 
Laying that breathless clay make it a tomb ; 

A tombe so pretious that what here wdiin^ 

Sleeps for a while shall be a chernbiii. 

In which the wealth of nature’s treasury^ 

(More beauty, goodness^ virtue, cannot dye) 

The love and glory of her sex, the best 
Of women, mothers, and of wives doth 1 1 at 
First went the mother after her must go 
Father and children, and you (reader) too.*' • 

Against the south wall is a marble monument bearing a black 
sarcophagus to the memory of John, Lord Viscount St.John, 
who (lied in 1748^ and of Atin^ his wife, who died July 1744. 

Over the chancel door is a large monument of stone with a 
male and female figure, represented sitting under arched cano* 
picvs. Another stone monument painted black and white, and 
gilt, consists of a pedestal, supporting a sarcophagus, on which is 
represented the figures of an old man and woman kneeling. The 
man is habited in armour^ and the lady in black. lionnd the 
aarcophagns rise four Corinthiniaii columns, ornamented \;ith 
quarterings of the family. On the pedestal is the following in« 
scription : 

Jacent hie, optime lector, sub spe beatac Hcsurrectionis re- 

" posita, 

* On comparing the accoiints given of this Sir John St. Julin, and his 
asily^ by Collins and Sir Egertoa Hrydgcs, with the above Jiiscriptions, wc 
found them at variance with it, and with each other. Collins in his eciitiou 
of the peerage published in 1768, says that Sir John had “ issue seven suns 
and a daugliter Anne,’* and Sir Egerton, in the cditroii of 18 IS, gives the 
same number of souS) but adds two more daughters. It is strange that 
neither of these laborious genealogists should have thought of consulting the 
lamiiy epitaphs, which would have prevented these errors : and it is still 
stranger that they should omit mentioning the time and place of Sir John’s 
death, though they mention the death of several ot his children. 
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posita corpora Nicholai Seynt J©hn Aruiiger!, k Elizabelhap 
conjiigis suye, rog. Edovardo, Regin* Mariic k Kegiise 
Eliz. e Selector V. stipatorv. numero qui-vulg opentionarios 
voccati fuerunt eorvmqve ; apvd priiicipem locviia obtinens, 
mortem obiit. Eliza, ipsius uxor iilia fvit Rich' B1 vnt luilitis ; 
ex eaqve genvit tres tilios St quinque hlias Johannem, Oliverv. 
Richard vm. Elizam., Cath^™. Helinoram, Dorotheam. 
ATCiVE Jariain, Johan, filivs natv inaximvs, in uxore duxit^ 
liliam Giialteri Hungerford Mllitis. Olivervs & Richardvs 
vivunt adhvc celibea, Eliza, iilia natv maxima nupsit Seynt- 
george comitatus Cantabragiensis; Catharint, Webb, Helio- 
jiora. Cave, cpnimitatus Northamptoniensis ; Dorothea, Egio- 
jLht; Wartiensib ; Jana vero Nicholas, comitatus Wilts. Ipse 
Niclis. St. John ex hac vita decessit Octavo die Nov. anno 
Doin. 15S9, Eliz. vero, ipsiqs cpniyx ex hac viia c'.ecessil 
undecinio die Augi. An. Doni. 15S7, iiisignem rcliiKjuentes 
tropheam postcris suis & faina; purx & vitx Integra;*, Johan- 
nes Seyntjohn illorv. filiius, hoc illis de se optiine mentis & 
pits purentibus, pictatis erga monumeniurii posvit Anm 
Dom. IjQi?. 

Nobis est Christus & in vita & in Movte lucrum 

Tempora qui -long® speras foelicia vita; 

Spes tua te faliil, testes utroqve svmvs. 

In this church, and in the church yard, are several other mo- 
iiutnental erections, not unworthy of notice, but our limits will 
only permit us to mention one more, which is an altar- tomb, in^ 
scribed thus : 

0 

"Siste Viator 

Vir non mentionis hie jacet 
Benjamanvs Culme 
Prrenobilis Culmioru. Devonensiu, familiae 
Singiilare ornamentam 
S. S. 'Fheologia; Doctor 
S. Patricii Dubliniensi Decanus, postreniui:, 
non Uitlmus 


Ctrl usque 
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tllriusque fortimse [)articeps3 utreamque hou€Stavii> 

Idem semper in ppriis^ in adversis, idem 
in omnibus 

Antique iidei pietatis patientiae mortaininis 
Imitandum exemplar in secundo non imilando 
In patriam exul, Exul in patria. 

Nec inaudita Hybnorum ieritate Pterritus 
Nec inoptnalo Anglorum successu seductus 
Satur annisi annis satur> neutros Pstremus 
Sed baepe plenus et coelo 
Aerum mundanarum vanitatcin exptus plus satis 
Vt jeterna frileretur quiete et gloridi 
In placide obdormivit 
An. Dom. MDCLVII 
Ri. LXXVI. 

Oct. XXI.» 

Adjoining to the church is Libdiard-Park^ the scat of Lord 
Bolingbroke. The attached grounds arc extensive, and contain 
many large clumps of trees, among which is a great number 
of old oaks. At one extremity a portion of the park is cut off by 
a fine pond of water. The annexed print shews the south and 
cast sides of the house from this pond. The interior of the 
mansion contains, among others, a Sea-piece by Wovermans, 
a large picture, representing a horse-race at Newmarket, and 
some other pictures of horses, by Stubbs; several originals aud 
copies in crayons, by Lady Diana Beauclerk; a few pieces in 
water colours, by Lady Bolingbrpke; a portrait of Sir Waller 
Ruleigh, in oil, and various family poi^raits of the St. John’s in 
the same manner. 

As several of the ancestors of the present noble proprietor of 
Liddiard-Tregoze were men of great celebrity in the respective 
ages in which they lived, it may l^e interesting to many readers 
to give a sketch of the family, and to notice more particularly 

such 
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such of ils mcmbei*s as were natives of the place. In doinf;; 
however, wc must necessarily be exceedingly brief. 

The descent of this family by the paternal side is from the 
Ports, Lords of Basing, in the county of Southampton, and by 
the maternal side from William De St. John, who accom- 
panied the (*onrpieror to England, as grand master of the bat- 
tering train, and supervisor of the waggons and carriages. This 
William derived his name from the territory of St. John, near 
Koiieii. He married Oliva, daughter of Ralph de Filgiers of 
Normandy, and had by her two sons, Thomas and John, the 
former of whom held the manor of Stanton and other lands in 
Oxfordshire, and dying without issue left them to his hroiticr 
John. Tins John became famous in the reign of King William 
Rufus, haviug been one of the twelve knights, who then accom- 
panied Robert Fitz-Hamon, Earl of Glocester, in his expedition 
against the AVelsh. He had issue two sons, Roger and Thomas, 
and one daughter, Avoris. Thomas distinguished himself in the 
Crusades, under King Richard I. and was among the knights pre- 
sent at the siege of Acre, round whose left legs that monarch 
tied a leathern tliong, or garter, as a token of superior courage.* 
Rog^r, who remained in England, married Cicely, daughter and 
heiress of Robert de Haya, who brought him two sons and a 
daughter, Muriel. The sons dying issueless, the estates of the 
family vested in Muriel, who married Adam de Port, a great 
baron, having the head of his baiony at Basing. Great as he 
was, however, William, his son and heir by Mnriel^ assumed the 
name of St. John, which was eontinnod by his descendants. Ro- 
bert de St, John, Lord of Basing, was governor of the castle 
of Porchester in the 50th year of Henry III. but died shortly 
afterwards, when his son J.ohn succceeded to kis estates. This 
John was ancestor to the Lords St. John of Basing, and by 
male succession to the Dukes of Bolton and the Marquises of 

Win- 

• This contrivance to inspire bravery is suppofled, by many persons, to 
liave given rise to the first idea of establishing an order of the garter. 
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Winchester. He had a brother namcri William, wlio rcceiVCfi 
from iiis father the castle of Fonmon^ in Glaniov^^aiishire; and 
from whom descended, in lineal succession. Sir Oliver SI. John 
of Blelshoe, already inenlioned as tlio lirst of the family, who be- 
came possessed of Liddiard Tregoze, by his marriage with Mar- 
garet,* daughter of Sir John de Beauchamp, who brought him 
live daughters and two sons. Sir John St. John, Knight, ances- 
tor to the Earls of Bolingbrokc, and Oliver, ancestor to the 
present Viscount Bulingbroke. This Oliver is mentioned by 
Jiclaud, in his Itinerary as a slonte black man.^^ He married 
F.lizabet!}, dHughler of Lord Scrope, and left a sou and heir, 
John, who was knighted by King Henry VII., and was cnio of 
the executors to the will of that monarch’s mother. His grand- 
. son in lineal succession was Nicholas St. John of Liddiard, fJsq. 
who married Eli/abeth, daughter of Sir Richard Blount of 
Mapledurliam, and had by her three sons, John, his successor, 
Oliver, and Richard, of whom by far the most distinguished 
was 

Oliver, aAerwards Viscount Grandison, who was a native of 
Liddiard Tregozc, and oriuinally bred to the law, hut upon 
being forced to leave the kingdom, on account of his killing 
.Captuim Best, in a ducl> he changed his professsiou for that of 
arms, and began his military, career in Flanders, under Sir 
Francis, and Sir HoraceVere, ’where beJiad the honour of knight- 
liood conferred upon him.' In 160 L he was sent with his regi- 
ment into Ireland, against the Spaniards, ' and displayed great 
courage and good conduct at the battle of Kinsale, and in many 
other actions with the rebels. He was president of Munster, 
vice-president of Connaught, master of the ordnanco in Ireland, 

and 

• This lady bad no fewer than throe hushaiid^, first Sir John St. John, 
second John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, wlio Iiad i«ue hy licr ]\Jargarct, 
Countess of Richmond, mother to King Renry V i 1. and third Lionel, Lord 
Welles; by whom she mother to John Yivcoinii Welles, who married 
Cecily, second daughter to King lildward IV. 
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nml Rt length Lord Deputy in that kingdom.^ In this high 
station^ having evinced too much zeal for the protestant religion^ 
he soon found himself beset with enemies^ who endeavoured to 
injure him with the king, but their efforts were vain. He con« 
tinued in othce till May 1622, when he obtained permission to re- 
sign, and was raised to tlie pf^erage in Ireland by the title of 
Viscount Grandisoii of Limerick, with limitation, for want of 
issue male to the issue of his nephew. Sir Edward Villlers, 
whose son accordingly enjoyed the honour, and from whom the 
present Viscount Grandison ( Earl of Jersey in England) is lineally 
descended. 

When Charles I. ascended the throne, Lord Grandison wa* 
3gain called into office, and was constituted Lord H igh Treasurer 
of j Ireland. By letters patent, dated May 21, 1G26, he was cre- 
ated a baron of England by the style of Baron Tregoze of High- 
worth, in the county of Wilts. As. however, he died without 
fssue at Battersea, (the manor of which had been given him by 
the king) the above title became extinct, Tiie period of his 
death was December 30th, 1630, when he was buried at Bat- 
tersea, and left his estates to John, the sou of his elder brother 
Sir John, who inherited Liddiard from his father. This John,t 
his nephew, was knighted at Whitehall in 1608, and was created 
a baronet at the first institution of that order in 1611. On the 
breaking out of the civil war lie attached himself zealously to 

the 

* His accession to the last mentioned dignity Is thus commemorated iy 
sculptarc, over the choir door in Christ Church, Dublin i 

** 1 he Eight Honourable Sir Oliver 
St. John, Knt. descended of tlie 
Noble House of the Lords St. John» 
of Bletso, Deputy-General jof Ireland,. 

Who took the sword of state and 
Government of this kingdom intt 
his hands August 30, 1616.*’ 

f Vide ante, p, 64f. 
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the royal parly, as did all his sons, three of whom fell in bailie, 
iigiit>ug ill the king^s cause. At his decease he was succeeded 
hy his grandson John, who dying issueless before he came of 
age, his uncle Walter obtained the title and the estates. This 
baronet usually resided at Battersea, where he died in 1708, 
Icavinc to an omW son, Henry, his rank and property. This Henry 
served in Parliament for twenty >one years, and in reward for his 
services 'was created Baron St. John of Battersea, and Viscount 
St. John in 1716. He was twice married, and by his first wife, 
Mary, daughter to Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, he was father 
to Henry St, John, Lord Fisco?mt BoLinghroke, one ol the 
most distinguished of onr English philosophers and statesmen. 
This illustrious nobleman early attracted notice by his eloquence 
in the senate ; and in 1704, was nominated secretary at war, a 
post which he resigned in February 1708. However, on a change 
of ministry in 1710, he was constituted secretary of vslate, and 
one of the privy council; and in 1712, was created ** Baron St. 
John of Liddiard Tregoze, in* the county of Wilts, and Viscount 
Bolingbroke, in the county of Lincoln.^' About three years af- 
terwards, however, having displayed considerable opposition to the 
accession of George 1. to the throne, his honours were forfeited 
by attainder, and going abroad he entered the service of the 
Chevalier de St. George. But having been restored in blood in 
May 1723, he came to England the month following, and ever 
after devoted his attention to the pursuits of philosphy, till his 
death, wliich happened December 12, 1751, when he was buried 
ih Battersea church, where a monument remains to his memory. 
His son was twice married, first to Frances, daughter and coheir 
of Sir Henry Winchcomb^ Bart, of Bucklebury, Berks, and se- 
condly, to Mary-Clara de Champs de Maresilly, Marchioness de 
Viilette, niece to the celebrated Madam de Maintenon.^ 

Lord 

* The character of Lord Bolingbroke has been drawn by Tirioos writers; 
but none with greater force and coispreliension, than by Goldsmith, whose 

words 
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Lord Bolingbi'oke was succeeded in liis titles by his nephew 
Frederick, third Viscount St. John, whose father, though younger 
VoL, XV. — August, 1814, 2 U tlian 

■wordi are these : — '* In this manner lived and died Lord Botingbroke ; over 
active; never depressed, ever pursuing fortune, and as constantly disipjroiiiC* 
cd b}' her. fii whiitever light we view his character, we slmll find him an ob- 
ject railier properer fur our wonder, than our imitation ; more to be feared 
than esteeiucd, and gaining our admiration without our love. His ambition 
ever aimed at the summit of power, and nothing seemed capable of satisfy- 
ing his iinniodcrale desires, but the liberty of governing all things iviihout 
a rival. With as much ambitiMii as great abilities^ and more acgtiircd 
knowledge than C&sar, he wa.klcd only his courage to be as snccessful : but 
the schemes his head dictated 1 js heart often refused to execute ; and lif lost 
the ability to perform, just wiX’n the great occasion called for all his cfTurts 
to engage. 

The same ambition wbicli prompted him to be a politician, actuated him as 
a philosopher ; his aims were equally great and extensive in both capacities ; 
unwilling to submit to any in the one, or any authority in the other ; he en- 
tered the fields of science with a thorough contempt of all that had been 
established before him, and seemed willing to think every thing wrong that 
he miglil show his faculty tn the reformation. It might have been better 
for his quiet as a man, if he had been content to act a subordinate part in 
the st^tc ; and it certainly-had been better for his memory as a writer, if he 
had aimed at doing less than he attempted. Wisdom in morals, like every 
other art or science, is an accumulation that numbers have contributed to in- 
crease, and it is not for one single man to pretend that he can add more to the 
heap, than the thousand that have gone before him. - Such innovation mure 
frequently retard, tlian promote knowledge. Their maxims are more agreeable 
to the reader, by having the gloss of novelty to recommend them, than tbqse 
which are trite, only because they are true. Such men are therefore followed 
at first with avidity, noc. is it till some time that their disciples begin to find 
their error. They often, though too late, perceive that they have been following 
a speculative inquiry, while they, have been leaving a practical good ; and 
' while they have been practising the arts of doubting, they have been losing 
nil firmness of principle which might tend to establish the rectitude of their 
private conduct. As a moralist, therefore. Lord Bolingbroke, by haring en- 
deavoured at too much seems to have done nothing; but as a political 
]vrriicr few can equal, and none can exceed hiiiii As he was a praciical 

politician 
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tliau Lord broke, had succeeded as second ViscoiiiiL 

tlic patent of creation liavin^ expressly set aside the right of 
primogeniture, in consequence of Frederick having been in dis- 
raco at the time it was granted. Lord Bolihgbroke married 
Lady Diana Spencer, eldest daughter of Charles, Duke of Marl- 
borough ; by wiiom he had issue two sons, George and Frederick, 
and one dangiitcr. He died in I7b7, when all his titles devolved 
to his eldest sun George, the present Viscount Bolingbroke 
and Visconnl St. John, Baron St. John of Liddiard Tregoze, ami 
Baron Si. John of Battersea, and a baronet.^** 

Northward from Liddiard Tregoze, and at the distance of four 
miles south from the town of Cricklade, is Pyrton, or Purton, 
of the lordships of Edward de Sarosbery, which descended to his 
one daughter Maud, whom King Stephen married to Humphrey dc 
Bohiin, suniamttd the Great. The parish is very extensive, (in- 
cluding a large portion of Brndon Forest) and contains, according 
to the population returns of ISll, 288 houses and 1497 iiiliahi- 
tants. The village, though small^ is agreeably situated, and ex- 
hibits several good buildings. The churcli is an old, but neat 
ediiicc, ornamented with several monuments, in memory of dillerent 
families, particularly of the Maskelynes^ ancestors to the late 
celebrated Dr. Maskelyne, professor of astronomy, who held for 
Ibrty-six years the important and laborious situation of Astronomer 
/ ’ Royal, 

politician lib writtnga 4tro less filled with tliose speculative illusions which 
.'u'c the results of .solitude and seclusion. He wrote them with a certainty 
of tlK'ir being opposed, siftid, examined, and reviled. He therefore took 
care, to build them up of such materials as could not be easily overthrown > 
tl;cy prevailed at the times in which they were written ; they still continue 
to be the admiration of (lie present ago, and will probably last for ever." 
See Coldsmilh’s Life of Henry, Lorjl Viscount Bolingbroke, 

• Sec Collins's Peerage of, England by Sir Egerton Brydges, 8vo. Vel. VL 
ISU. 0 
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Royal^ an<1 wliose useful labours reflect Jiigh honour upon himself 
and upon his counlry.'^ 

Several years ago, when digging a grave in the chancel liere, 
the sexton and his assistants discovered a stone coffin, placed 
about three feet below the surface of the ground. Having raised 
it with difficulty they found it to consist of a single block of 
of Slone, six feet six inches in length, twenty -two inches in 
breadth, and eleven in depth, interiorly. It had no lid, and 
thongli iiollowed with great art, was otherwise extremely rude. 
There was no inscription by which its date, or the name of the 
person buried in it could be ascertained ; nor were there any re- 
mains of its original deposit. 

According to sonic authorities Edward Hyde, Earl of Claren- 
don, and Lord Chancellor of England in the reign of Cliarlcs IT. 
was a native of this parish ; but we have preferred to fix his 
birth-place at Dinton, in South Wiltshire. For an account of his 
political Ufe^ and of his writings, vide ante, p. 254. 


CRICKLADE 

$ 

is a borough town situated in a flat tract of country on the 
southern bank of the river Isis, or Thames, which has its source 
not far from the town. Conceruitig the origin of this place 
much diversity of opinion has prevailed among antiquaries and 
historians. William of Worcester relates that it was formerly 
called Chelysworth, and constituted part of an ancient parish of 
that name, extending six miles in circumference. f a tract 

' 2 U 2 intituled 

* Some have supposed Dr. Maskelyne was a native of this parish,, but 
Dr. Kelly, who wrote an accountt.of his .life and writings for Dr. Rees’s 
Cyclopssdia, states positively that he was born in London in 17^3. 

t Itinerary, p. 299. Chelysworth, or Cbelworth Great and Little are 
now only Ty things in the parish of Cricklade, St. Sampson, and wc do not 
find any other evidence, but that above stated, that either of them gave naine^ 
to die parish. 
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iniiUilcd JJisiorioIa Ojcojiiensis, it is AiJ^rmed that a Unhcrsliy 
was estaKlislied here by llie Britons, over which several Greek 
philosophers presided ; and- that this seminary was afterwards 
translated to Oxiord by the Saxons. The authenticity of this 
account, however, though coritirined as some writers think by the 
etymology of the term Crickladc, which they conceive to be a 
corruption for Greeklade, is regarded by Camden, Stukeley, and 
otliers, as a nionkish fable, and altogether undeserving of credit. 
In this opinion we fully coincide, but we are nevertheless satished 
that Cricklade is a town of great antiquity. Stukeley sup- 
posed it probable, that it was originally a Roman station, as 
the road which connected Corinium (Cirencester) with SpintiB, 
(Spcnc), runs through it. In the Magna Britannia it is stated on 
the authority ,of the Red Book in the Exchequer, that there for- 
merly belonged to it 1300 hides of land, but the perlod^to which 
the record refers is not mentioned. This great extent of land 
most likely comprehended the whole hundred, which was entirely 
possessed, along with the manor, by Edmund de Langley, Earl 
of Cambridge, and Duke of Yerk. About the year 900, Ethel- 
wald, nephew and brother to King Edward the elder, pretending 
to dispute with that monarch his title to the throne, collev^ted a 
large body of troops, chiefly East Angles, and advanced as far as 
Cricklade. on a predatory excursion. Edward immediately 
inarched to attack him, but the prince withdrew with his spoil, 
before the royal forces could come up. From a MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library, it appears that Canute the Dane also plundered this 
town in the year 1016. 

Cricklade is a borough by prescription, and was formerly a 
populous and, flourishing town, though it has shrunk now into 
a comparatively small one. It is governed by a bailiff, who is 
chosen annually at the courl-lect, before the steward of the 
manor, and has a weekly market on Saturday, and several an- 
imal fairs. It first sent members to Rarli«H3|^l in the reign of 
Edward I. and continued to do so with son^tnter missions till the 
time of Henry VI. 'since which period have been re- 

7 t./ gular; 
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gular ; but a qhange took place iu 1784^ in the right of voting at 
elections, which was before confined to residents within the bo- 
roughs but is now enjoyed by the freeholders of the hniidnrds of 
Cricklade, High worthy Staple, Kingsbridge, and Mai ms bury. 
This extension of the elective franchise was the consequence of 
repeated instances of venality and corruption, some of which are 
noticed in the note below.* 

The earliest notice which occurs respecting the lordship of Ihis 
town is in the ninth year of the reign of Henry IV. when it op* 

2 U 3 pears 

• In the year 1774, in consequonce of the double return of John Dewar, 
Esq. and Samuel Peach, Eaq. petitions were pro!>ented by butli parties, on 
consideration of wliich the House of Commons declared the election void.^ 
A new contest accordiugly tt^ok place, when Mr. Peach was returned, but 
Mr. Dewar again petitioned, and succeeded in obtaining a decision iu his 
favour. At the general election iu 1710, the tliree candidates were Paul 
Benfieid, John Maepherson, and Samuel Petrie, Fsq., of whom the i>vo 
former were returned. Mr*. Petrie, bowaver, presented a petJliou, the sub- 
stance of which was, that (he two successful candidates had been guilty of 
gross and notorious acts of bribery and corruption, and that the returning 
oUiccr had evinced manifest partiality in the execution of his duty. In coii- 
sequeiy:^ ot this the House of Commons appointed a committee on the 4tli 
of January to investigate the matter, when a most enormous scene of 

corruption was unfolded. The committee thereupon reported that Paul 
Benfieid, Esq. was dply elected, but declared the other two not duly 
elected. * 

At the election next subsequent to this event the Honourable George 
Kichard St. John and Mr. Petrie opposed each oilier as candidates, in the 
room of Mr. Maepherson, when the former having succeeded in his election, 
the latter offered a petition against him, but afterwards withdrew it. In 
1784, Cliarlcs VVestley Coxe and. Robert Adamson, Esqrs. both in the anti- 
niinisterlal interest, having been returned in opposition to, Mr. Heneage 
and Robert Nic)iola.s who were attached to the administration, ttie two lat- 
ter joined in a petition against the returr^. This came to be heard^ before a 
committee on tlie 14th of February 1785, when it appearing that upwards 
of a hundred votes had been evidently faggotted, and that the returning of- 
ficer hud been guilty of gros-s partiality .towards the sitting members, (l!e> 
p^tioners were declared duly elected, and took thqii seats ao^ordhigJy.^ 

Ij[islo;y of Boroughs, Voh III. 
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pears, that Philippa, the Vidow of Edward^ Dahc of York, left it 
to Richard, Earl of Cambridge, her husband’s heir, she having 
held it in dowry, with other of his estates from the period of his 
death. In the reign of Henry VI. it was in the possession of tho 
Hunj^erfords ; for in the seventh year of that monarch we find 
that Sir Thomas llungerford having obtained a licence, with that 
intention, made over the advowson of the church of St. Sampson, 
together with the reversion of the manor, adjoining the town, 
called Abingdim’s Court, to the dean and canons of Salisbury 
for llie repair of the spire of that noble ,edific,e; and for the sup^ 
port of tw'o priests to pray for the good estate of the king. Sir 
'[’homas himself, and Katharine his wife during their lives, and 
for their souls after their decease. What family next obtained 
possession of it is uncertain, but at the coran^nc.emeut of the last 
century it was the property of Nevile Maskelyue, Ksq. who sold 
it, in 171 S, to William .Gore, Esq. whose son and heir Charles 
Gore, Esq. conveyed it in 176*^, to George Prescott, Esq. and 
he> tlm year fallowiqg, to Atnold Nesbitt, Esq.' , This gentleman 
retained it till his death, when he bequeathed it to Paul Beufield, 
Tlsq. from whom it was jpifrehased by the late Earl of Carnarvon, 
in 1792. In 1811, present Earl sdfd it to Joseph piit, , Esq. 
preseut representative* for the borough and; huadr^Sj^tb^ewith 
connsafe^:, ^ 

The borough of Crickll^db S;sitqaledjarA^ 
of Cricklade, St. Mary^||^;:|iajtSly within'$l^l^eiSm]^^ St. 
Sumps^i, which together, iu^rcljiiig to 
lSn,/^taih 879 'hoasea^Jl ^ ^X 
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which rests upon four pointed arches. The summit is adorned 
hy an open balustrade, and four angular pinnacles, with niches 
and pedestals. On the south side of the church is a chapel, now 
ti)e entrance porch, which was built by one of the Hungerford^s ; 
and more to the east is another, surmounted by largo battlements, 
and displaying iu the centre, the figure of a lion coiichant. 

The north aile, called Widhill aile, belongs to the Earl of 
Radnor, who pays for keeping it in repair. The tower is 
elegant, and is open to a considerable height within, where it 
is ornamented with several shields of arms, among which are 
some charged with the bear and ragged staff; the cognizance 
of the Earls of Warwick, one of whom it is said contributed 
largely to llie expense of building the structure. The only mo- 
luimcnt of note is a large slab of black marble, in memory of 
Robert Jennor, Esq, citizen and goldsmith of Loudon, who 
founded the freeschool here, and bestowed a variety of dona- 
tions for other purposes. He also built eight almshouses in 
Mulmsbury ; and the church of Marston Mgysee, in this county, 
lie died in 1651, aged 67. St, Mary^s church is old, and its 
tower is covered with ivy. It consists of a naye^ and two ailes, 
will^ a chancel. The arch between the latter iand the uave is , 
semicircular, with zigzag mouldings. In the cemHupy belonging 
to this church, stands one of the stone crosses anciently erected 
til such situations, to remind those going into church of the suf- 
ferings of the Saviour. It consists of!^ a single slone; The top 
of the shaft is terminated by a cluster of niches, ^lled with 
scupUure. In the middle of the street in another sto}i^ cross, 
similarly ornamented.^ 


The only monastic establishment ^ Cricklade was an hospital 
dedicated to St. John Baptist. At what time it was founded is 
unknown, but it is mentioned early in the reign p^niy j[IL 

i -.4 1 l -41 


This house is supposed to have stood near tho brll 




• See Britton’s Arcbitectaral Antiquities of Great VqI. t/ Where 

will be foontl a concise dissertation on crosW^, Wud ri&prttentadons of vaiiions 
examples, iiuEngland. » ’ ; 
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and was under tlie government of a warden or prior. 
the Dissolution, its revenues were valued at 4/. lOjf. 7rf. ob. per 
annum. 

Robert Canutus, a writer of eminence, who lived in the 
twelfth century, was ii native of Cricklade, Tie was educated 
at Oxford, and became chief of the canons of St. Frideswide in 
that city. He wrote some comments both on the Old and New 
Testament; and formed a Collection from Pliny's Natural His- 
tory, which he dedicated, under the title of The Garland," 
to King Henry n. 

About two miles north-east from Crickladc is the village of 
Down-Ampiiey, where Lord Eliot has an ancient seat. The 
parish consists principally of fertile meadow land,, skirting 
the banks of the River Thames; and through it ruiis^a small 
stream^ which Lelatid called Ampiiei/ brook." Tljis formerly 
divided the counties of Wilts and Gloucester ; but the course 
of the current having been a little altered, an artificial boun- 
dary is now defined^ and the gardens are' thereby situated in the 
two counties. 

By the Domesday Survey, it appears that this manor, or hnl- 
sliip, belonged to Radulph de Todeni, when that work was com- 
piled ; but it soon afterwards came into the possession oftlic Crown. 
In 1:250 it was the property of the Villers family, from whom it 
was purchased by Sir Thomas Hungerford, the fii'st constitutional 
speaker of the House of Commons. This gentleman obtained 
from Richard II. tho liberty of frec-waiTen in this manor, A. D^ 
1385, and. his descendants continued possessors of it till about* 
the year 1645, - In the time of Henry VIII, Dow.ii-Ampiicy he- 
|juged to Sir Anthony Hungerford; wh6> to use tho words of. 
Lelandy '' hath here a faire* house of stone." • 

The oldest part of- the present mansion, with the ** Goie^ 
hou$€^* represented in the annexed plate, appear to have been 
built by Sir Anthony, as his arms, nd some devices of that age, 
arc carved in various places. On the wainscot of the great hall 

^ * 'at 
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el present the kitchen, is the date of 1537. Bridg^et, daughte 
and Jieircss of Sir Anthony Ilungerford, having married Ed- 
mund Diinch, Esq. afterwards created Baron Biiroel, thereby 
conveyed Dawu-Ampney to another family : from whom it was 
purchased by James Craggs, Esq. secretary of state to King 
George I. This gentleman dying intestate, the present property 
became jointly vested in his three sisters, one of whom, married 
Sir John H. Cotton, of Cambridgeshire, and resigned Down- 
Ampiiey to her other sisters. These bequeathed it to the late 
Edward Craggs Eliot, Lord Eliot, from whom it descended to 
his son and, heir, the present Lord Eliot. By this nobleman the 
mansion-house of Down-Arapiiey has been rendered a comfortable, 
though rather a small, family residence; and the grounds, planta- 
tions, and all the buildings on the estate, have been greatly im- 
proved. 

Contiguous to the mansion is the parish church, the oMcst part 
of which is said to hav® been built by the Knights Templars; to 
whom the impropriate iythes were granted by Edward 1. in the 
year The church consists of a nave, eUaucel, transept, 

and side ailcs, with an embattled tower at tbi west end, crowned 
wijji an elcgenl spire. . Under the window, iii the south transept, # 
is the tomb of Sir Nicholas he Villeiis/ and his lady, the 
statues of whom are. represented bcucitth an ^ arch of the ogee 
form, whicli prevailed during tlie greater part of the fourteenth 
century; especially in the tombr^of the crusaders.”* Sir Nicho- 
las, who \^us much renowned for bis martial achievements, ac- 
companied Edward 1. in his wars in the Holy Land, and is here 
represented as a crusader in mail and siirciiat, with his legs 
crossed, his feet resting against a lion, and on his left arm is a 
shield, hearing the cross of St. George, charged with, five scal- 
lop shells. Beneath the an inscription in Saxon charac- 

ters, which, though much^ mutilated, appears to have been in the 
following terms : . 

y Hie jacet Nicliolas i\t Villcrs, qui obiit X • . • die ■ 

tuchsis Junii, Anno Domini MvCCaL.XXXXIIH.'' 

POULTON, 

• Lysoni' GlotfcjSssUwhiw Antiquities# p. 3, and pli VI. 
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Poulton/ or Pulton is a considerable parisli, situated about 
two miles to the north of Down-Ampney. Though politically 
belonging to AVilUhire, it is euyironed by the county of Glo- 
ccstcr, and, according to the parliamentary returns of 1811, 
contains sixty houses, aud 305 inhabitants. This place. Tanner 
informs us, ^yas the site of a Gilbertine priory, founded by Sir 
Thomas cl e Sand o Mauro, or Seymour, in the reign of Edward 
III. It was dedicated by liim to the Virgin Mary, and annexed 
as a cell to the priory of Sempringham, in Lincolnshire. At the 
Dissolution, it conUined a prior and three inbnks, whose revenues 
were valued at 20/. 3^. 2c/. These, with the site and buildings 
ofthe prioryi were granted, 3G Henry VIIi, to Thomas Stroude, 
Walter Eatle, and John Paget. Leland, who visited Pulton a few 
years before this event, remarks, concerning the priory, as fol- 
lows; — “I noted a little beyond Pulton village, PiiUoti priorie, 
where was a prior and 2 or 3 Black Chanons with him: 1 saw in 
tho waiilles where the Presbyterie was 3 or 4 arches, where there 
were iiunbes of gentilnfieii : 1 think that there was byned sum of 
the Saiuct Maurs ; aud of a surety, St. Maur, founder of it, was 
buried there.* 

H ANN 1 NOTON is a small village and parish, situated about 
four miles to the east of Crickladc. According to the parliamen- 
tary retunis of l,^il, the parish then contained 87 houses, and 
412 inhabitauls. The Village, ^ which is built in the form of the 
letter Y, is extremely rural and picturesque in its appearance. 

Jiannington- House, adjoining, the seat of Montgomery, 

Esq. is a large respectable old mansion, with extensive and well 
wooded inclosures attached to.it. 

f 

HIGHWORTH 

is market-town and parish, situated near the cotilincs of this 
cciil^ty with Berkshire, at the distance of 76 miles N. by AV. from 

London. 

• Icland^s Itinerary, Vol. II. p. 28. 
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London, The town is called a borough, though it never appears 
to have sent members to parliament. It has, however, a corpora- 
tion, consisting of a mayor, alderman, and council, hut their 
powers are very limited* As it gives name to the hundred in 
which it stands, some have supposed that it anciently was more 
important than at present. In Domesday -book it is mentioned 
under the appellation of Wrde;’* and is slated to bave consti- 
tuted part of the royal domains* When, or in what manner, it 
obtained its corporate privileges, is wholly unknown ; nor, indeed, 
is there a single historical fact recorded concerning it. The 
market-day here is Wednesday every week ; and there are llireo 
annual fairs ; but neither the market nor the fairs are well at- 
tended. Here are held the petty sessions for Highworth division 
of the hundred ; and a fixed pillory is preserved in the market- 
place. J 

High worth parish includes six tithiiigsv yiz. Broad Bliinsdon,- 
Highworth, Eastrop, South- 5Iarsiou, Sevfnhampton, and Wes-- 
trop, which, according to the parliamentary^ returns of 1811, 
contain 494 houses, and 2514 inhabitants, (it coinpreliends about 
10,000 square acres of ground; ^iid, in spiritual matters, is sub- 
ject to the dean of Sarum. The town of Highworth occupies^, 
very elevated ground, and heuce commands fine views over the 
adjacent country. The Houses are for the most part built of 
stone, and tiled. The church is an ancient building, and con- 
sists of a nave, two side ailes, a chancel, and two small monu- 
mental oratories, or chapels, with a tower at the west end, which 
is surmounted by an open balustrade, and four figures, for angular 
pinnacles. The ailes are separated from the nave by pointed 
arches resting upon round columns, against one of which is affixed 
a long list of dbnations.to the poor, chiefly in bread, 'fhe south 
monumental chapel is hung round with pieces of .anciieht armour, 
and contains several monuments in honour of the Wamefords, of 
Sevenhampton. In another part of the church is a mural toiilet 
to the memory of Sir John Croft, Baronet, of Dunstan Park, 
Berkshire, who died in 1797, 


The 
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The manor of ni^;hwortli anciently formed part of the property 
•f Edmund dc Langley, Earl of Cambridge, fourth son to King 
Edvvard 111 who transmitted it to his son Edward, Earl of Rut- 
land, and Duke ot York. In later times it came into the posses* 
siori of the family of the St. Johns, of Liddiard-Trcgozc. Sir 
Oliver St, John, Lord Grandison, was created Lord Tregoze, of 
High worth, in the time of Charles L* 

About a mile and a half north from Higliworth is the hamlet, 
or tything of Sevenhampton, or Sevinghamptm, which is men- 
tioned in Domesday-book as part of the possessions of William, 
Earl of Ewe or Ow, whose descendants retained it till the reign 
of Henry III. when it was forfeited to the Crown, and given to 
Prince Edward, afterwards King Edward 1. It is now the pro* 
perty of the family of Warnefovd, who have a seat called Wamcm 
ford-Place, in the immediate vicinity. The house is old, but 
large and respectable, and has attached lo it an extensive gar* 
den and park. In the latter is a large pond of water of an am- 
pliitlicatiical. form, having in the centre a small island, covered 
with trees. 

On Bliinsdon-Casile-Hill, about two miles to the west of the 
town of Uighworiii, but within the parish, is a large circular 
entrenched work, which is generally supposed to have been a 
Roman encampment, and that opinion is rendered extremely pro- 
bable, by the circumstance of the Roman road passing cIosq under 
the hill. 

Stratton-St.-Margaret is a village and parish, situated 
three miles south-west from Higliworth, on the road to Swindon. 
According to the population returns of 1811, the parish contains 
135 houses, and 680 inhabitants. In the village was an alien 
priory, whijjli was founded soon sifter the conquest, and conti- 
nued to flourish till given by King Henry VI. to the Provost and 
Scholars of King'a College, Cambridge. ■ . ' 

♦ 

SWINDON 


• Vide auto, p $55. 
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SWINDON 

Is a respectable market-town, agreeably situated ou the summit 
of a considerable eminence, commanding a delightful prospect 
over parts of Berkshire and Glocestershire. As none of our 
early historians notice tins town, it is presumed to have been 
anciently of little importance, and in no shape connected with 
any noted civil or military event. The name, however, is at least 
coeval with the Coiu|uest, ** Svindupe’* being the appellation by 
which this is distinguished in Domesday -book. According to the 
parliamentary returns of 1811, the parish contained 263 lionscs, 
and 1613 inhabitants. There is no particular trade carried on 
here ; but as a number of persons of independent fortune reside 
in the town, their constant intercourse gives a degree of life to 
this place, while, at the same time, their mansions ccutribute in 
no small degree to ornament it. The market is held on Monday, 
weekly, for corn, and other commodities ; and on every alternate 
Monday for cattle. This last is called the Great ^Market. Here 
arc besides five annual fairs ; and the petty sessions fur Swindon 
division of the hundred .are held in the town. < 

r ‘ 

Swindon Church stands at the south-east end of the town. This 
edifice is mean in its architecture, but is neatly fitted up in the 
interior, and contains several monumental erections. None of these, 
however, are remarkable/except one on the cast side of the south 
aile, which is of excellent design, and most exquisite workman- 
chip. It serves to commemorate the virtues of Mrs. MHliceiit 
Neate, daughter of the Rev. John Neate, late vicar of the parish^ 
who departed this life on the 9th of July 1764, in the 73d year 
of her age. Tiie living; is a vlcmrage) in the patronage of the 
king. There' is In this town a very respectable Free-school, 
situated in Newport-street. It was established towards the close 
of the year last mentioned, for the instruction of twenty boys and 
five girls, in reading, writiug, and arithmetic, and is supported 

eutircly 
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entirely ljy volniitary contributions. -Adjoining the cliurch-yard, 
on ll»c south-west is a mill, which is driven in an uncommon 
manner, the water for that purpose being conducted by pipes from 
a well called Oiurcb-Wcll Pond, At the extremity of the liori- 
zonUiI pipes another is fixed, vertically, in height about ten feet, 
IbrongL whicli the water is elevated to a trough, whence it falls 
upon the mill-wheel, and turns it with perfect regularity. 

Some very extensive quarries are wrought in this neighbour- 
hood, which, together with the pursuits of husbandry, afford suf- 
ficient employment for the mass of the inhabitants. The stones 
raised from these quarries arc usually of great magnitude ; and, 
in respect of the qualities of beauty and durability, scarcely yield, 
when cut, to the much celebrated Portland stone. 

SwiNDON-IIousE, a seat of the family of Goddard, stands at 
a short distance from the north side of the church-yard. It is a 
neat, modern built edifice, with a fine lawn and extensive plea-* 
sure grounds attached to it. The prospect from all the higher 
parts of the park is peculiarly pleasing, comprehendiug a wide 
extent of rich pasture lands. 

In a field at Brome, a small liamkt to the northward of Swin- 
don, is a stone called Long Stone, which stands upright, ^^nd 
measures abovp ten feet iu height ; and, in tlie meadow below, is 
a range of smaller stones placed in a straight line. These stones 
are conjectured to be remains of a DmidiCal work ; but there is no 
tradition respecting its origin, or distinct appropriation. 

Wanborough, a village and parish, situated at the distance 
of three miles 'south-west froni Swindon, at the time of the Con- 
qiiei^twas the lordship of Almai'tc de St. Amaiid, and continued 
in his descendants till the reign of Richard II. when it was 
alienated to the family of the Lovells. The church here is an 
ancient building, ^d contains several old monuments and inscrip- 
tions, among which the following may claim our notice : 


Marmoreo 
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Marmorco lapirle Thomas jacct hie ct Editha 
< 2 ueni Poitou vita quisque vocabul ila 
Quos 11101$ cxpiilit hiiic iiiillcno virginis anno 
Quadring cntcDO dccimo^ quibus-addimus Ocio, 

Uiiduno luce Septenibris hiinc duodena 
lluic Februi gradiena fundas pecamina plena 
Oetoque'iiaioruni, natarud^ 4 otqiie suarum 
Collcgiiiiii Guriim ciicumeundo Saruin ^ 

£x obitu quorum Wanher^lia aiixatus babebit 
Quatuor utque decent nummos qum rite tenebit 
Post ortum iiiatris doniini doniinica die sequenti 
Ellcrino da ct Ilalle*Placc Wanbergham retinentc.” 

Witliin lliis parish^ the Roman road already mentioned^ as 
passing* tlirougli Cricklade^ divides into two branches, one of 
which leaves this county near the village of Bti^ydon ; while the 
other running more directly southward, traverses the Marlbo- 
rough Downs, and continues its course through Savernake Forest 
to Clmtc-Pavk, where it enters Hampshire, and proceeds onwards 
to Winchester, 

♦ 

Liddington, or Badburv-Castlr, is an extensive circular 
cutrcnchnicut, occupying the summit of Beacon-hill, which over- - 
lobUs the villages whence the fortification derives its name. This 
work, from its loRy position and simple construction, was most 
likely of Briiishorigiii ; and Whitaker* thought that it was the 
'' Mons Badonicus,^^ described by the ancient writers as liaving 
been a British out-post of great strength, and the first which was 
besieged by Cerdic, the Saxon, when ha advanced into Wiltshire 
in the year 520, and was completely defeated in its vicinity by 
' the Britons under the illustrious Arthur. . For some remarks re- 
lative to the situation of this post, vide ante. p. 10. 

Ogbourn St. George, or Great Okeburn, is a small pa- 
rish and village, situated on the turnpike-road between Swindon 
and Marlborough, at the distance of, four miles uorlli from the 

lattei: 
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latter town. The village is noted as the site of au alien priory, 
which is thus noticed by 7’aniief,, in his Notitia. — “ About the 
year 1149, Maud dc AVallingford (daughter and heiress to Robert 
P'Oiley) gave to the abbey of Bee llerlowjn, in Normandy, the 
manors and cliurches of Gfeat and Little Okebiirri, at the former 
of which places a convent of Benedictine monks was fixed, and 
became the chiefest and richest cell in England to it. It under- 
went the same fate with the other alien priories, of being seized, 
during the wars with France, into the king's hands, and finally 
suppressed 2 Hen. V. All the tithes, and,other spiritualities of 
this religious house, were given, by John, Duke of Bedford, to 
Windsor College, and confirmed to them by King Henry V. and 
King Edwtlrd IV. ; but the priory and manors of Okeburn-Magna 
and Parvawere granted by King Henry VI. first to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and afterwards to the Provost and Fellows (^f 
King^s College, in that University. And I Edward IV. this 
priojy, or some part of its lands, was granted to the Charter- 
house in London/^ 

Within this parish is^BAnBORY-CAMP, or Castle, anothci 
very large British entrenchment, whicli, in some respects, bears 
much similarity to that of Liddiugton. It is placed on one of tire 
extreme summits of the Marlborough Downs. Its form is nearly 
circular, and it has . a double»^ditch and rampart throughout its 
whole circumference. The inner ditch is deeper than the outer 
one ; and its rampart is much bolder, and more artificially made, 
which induces us to suspect that it did not form a part of the ori- 
ginal work. This entrenchment has two entrances fronting the 
east and west,* and both defended by. out-works resembling the 
half-moons of modem fortifications. In diameter, it measures, 
according to Stukcley, 2000 feet; and on all sides is excellently 
calculated for defence, as well as for observation. By the au- 
cieat bistofian, Henry, of Huntingdon, it is called Beranhyrig, 
and is recorded to have been the scene of a most sanguinary ac- 
tion between the W^st-Saxous and the Britons, A. D. ^550. The 
battle lasted from break of day till nighty and ended in the total 

rout 
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TOiii or tlic Biiloiis, and the capture of their fortress, events 
which secured llie annexation of Wiltshire to the Wcst-Saxoii 
dominions. In llic iieig^hboiirhood of this entrenchment nurne- 
rous harrows are dispersed over the fields^ and are usually consi- 
dered to be scpulciiral nionutnents raised over the bodies of the 
move eminent among the slain,* 

Rockley, a small hamlet within the parish of Oghourn St* 
Andrew, or Parva, was the site of a preceplory belonging to the 
Knights Templars in the reign of Henry II. Afterwards, how- 
ever, the lands and revenues of this establishment passed into the 
possession of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and were 
assigned for the inaiiitcnauce of their house at Saunford, in Ox- 
fordshire. 


MARLBOROUGH 

is a considerable borough and market-town, silualcd on the great 
road belwern London and Bath^ at the distance of seventy- five 
miles west by south from the metropolis. Of the origin of tins 
place nothing certain is known. Some have supposed, it to have 
been the site of the Roman station Canctio ; hut it is now 
ascertained that this station was to the south-east of the town.-» 
If it was a town in Saxon times it must have been of little im- 
portance, as it is not mentioned in the annals of that people ; nor 
does it possess any vestiges of antiquity which can be referred to 
so early a period. In Domesday-book it is merely stated to have 
constituted part of the royal domains at the era of the Conquest, 
and to have had a church belonging to it, which, with one hide, 
was valued at thirty shillings, and was held by William de 
Bcifou. 

Posterior to the Conquest, iu conformity to the policy then 
adopted for the security of the kingdom, a Castle was erected 
here, which appears to have been a fortification of strength, and 
certainly first gave importance to this place. In several succcs- 
VoL. XV. — August, 1814, 2 X sive 

• Vide ante, p. 12 ; aliP Stokeley's Itinerary, Vol, I. p, 139. 
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sivc rt'ignss it was the scene of some interesting military and 
political events. During the contests between Ilje Jinipress 
Maud and King Stephen, the governor of this castle declared for 
the former, and held it in her name as long as any cliancc of 
success I'oniained. In the time of Richard 1. while that monarch 
lay immured in prison, by the Ireacliery of Lewis of Austria, 
John, his brother, and eventual successor, seized upon many of 
the principal fortresses in the* kingdom, and, among others, upon 
that at IMarlhorough, Ilis object in this measure was to obtain 
possession of the throne, but his designs being thwarted by tlie 
firm conduct of his mother, he fled into Frhnce, leaving the strong 
holds he had secured under the government of adherents, who 
were soon forced to surrender their trusts by the valour and skill 
of llnbcrt, Archbishop of Canterbury. In the barons wars Marl- 
borough was alternately possessed by the king, and by bis oppo- 
nents. Henry III, made it occasionally bis court residence; 
and, in bis fifty-second year, a parliament met here, and enacted 
those laws relative to the police of the coubtry, and the admini- 
stration of justice, which are still familiarly known to lawyers by 
llie title of " T/ie Statutes of Malhridge.^* At what time this 
fortress was demolislied is as much unknown as the precise period 
of its erection ; but this must have happened long before the Lime 
of Camden, as that antiquary informs us that nothing remained of it 
when he visited Marlborough, but a few fragments of walls. At pre- 
sent even these are entirely gone, and a handsome bouse, formerly 
belonging to liOrd Hertford, but now converted into an inn, occii- 
pies its site. The foundation of tlie keep, however, is still visible 
ia the garden behind the house. It is a large mount, rising in a 
conical form, and was generally considered to be a sepulchral 
barrow, till the error of that idea waisj pointed out by Mr. King, 
who has satisfactorily proved that such works constituted part of 
the construction of all early Norman castles.* 

1\I a rl borough was first incorporated by charter in the fiftli year 
of the veign of King John; but it likewise claims the privilege of 

having 
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liaving been a boroufrli by prescription, for a cciiliiry previous to 
that era. Siiice tha*^ time it lias been favoured by did’ereiit iiio- 
narchs with cliarler;, cy.ijirminp; and extending^ its vari<‘us privi- 
leges and immunities. In v:-tue of these deeds it is now governed 
by a corporation, consisting of a mayor, two justicLS, twelve 
aldermen, and tweiity-foiii burgesses, with a clerk and other suh- 
ordinate oflTicers. The mayor and justices are empowered to 
hold quarterly sessions of the peace. The arms of the town are, 
"parly, per saltier G. and A,; in the first and third quarters 
guks, a bull argent, in the second azure, a copk or capon argent, 
the third as the second : on the base gules, three greyhounds 
current, argent, between two roses gules/* in alliision to the 
custom generally observed by every person on admission into the 
corporation, of presenting the mayor with a white bull, two white 
capons, and two greyhounds. This donation is now commuted 
for a sum of money. 

The borough of Marlborough, observes the author of the His- 
tory of Boroughs, " sent members to parliament a6 who 

arc elected by the mayor and burgesses of the borough only.**^ 
The mayor is the returning officer ; and the patronage is vested 
in the Earl of Ailcsbury. 

As the manufactures of this town are few and inconsiderable, it 
may justly be regarded as deriving its chief support from iU 
advantageous situation on the high western road, and the conse- 
quent extent and superiority of its weekly markets, which are 
held on Saturday, and have been long celebrated for a large 
supply of grain, butcher^s meat, and cheese, of the best qua- 
lity. The fairs here are on the 10th of July, and on the 3'^d of 
November, when there is a considerable shew of cattle, pigs, 
and sheep. According to the population returns of 1811, this 
town contains 2S79 inhabitants, and 456 houses. The latter are 
chiefly disposed in one long street, which runs from east to west. 
They are very irregularly built ; some of them being constructed 
of stone, but tlie greater number of brick, or wood. Those built 
of wood are in general very old, and are ornamented in front 
‘ 2 with 
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with curious carved work. Part of the street presents intlier an 
tinnsual appearance, a piazza, projecting^ before the shop-windows^ 
wliicb serves as a promenade for the inhabitanls in bad weather. 
In its centre are the shambles^ or meat- market ; and at its 
eastern extremity is a market^hoosc for cheese, butter, and corn. 
This edifice is of ancient erection, and exhibits much singularity 
in its construction. The higher story is occupied by a council- 
chamber, au asseiiibly-rpoin, and a court-room, in which tlie 
annual county sessions are held, and likewise the courts belong- 
ing to the town. Near this building stands tlie old church of 
St Mary, which displays various styles of architecture. The 
tower, which is of stone, is its oldest division, and has a door- 
way under it, adoi*ned with chevroii and zig-zag mouldings, such 
as are generally referred to a Saxon origin, but which were 
doubtless also used as ornaments by t])e Normans. (Il is en- 
graved iiiVol. l. of Architectnral Antiquities.) St, Peter* s Church 
is situated at the western extremity of the street. It is adorned 
by a lofty square tower, surmounted witli battlements and pin- 
nacles; and interiorly has its roof supported by light pillars. 

Besides the above churches, both of which are parochial, there 
are in Marlborough several meeting-houses appropriated to the 
worship of dissenters. The other public establishments are a 
charity-school and a prison. The charity-school was originally 
founded and endowed in 17 1 2, for the clothing and education of 
forty-four poor boys, and is, wc believe, one of the richest insti* 
tutions of the kind any country town can hoast of, its regular 
revenues from landed property alone amounting to upwards of 
tiOO/. per annum. The old building having been much decayed, 
a handsome new one has lately been erected in its stead by the 
corporation. The prison, which serves both as a county bride- 
woll and os a town gaol, was first iuliabited in 1787. It is 
a large edifice, commodiously laid out, and having two open 
courts attached to it, one of which is appropriated to the use of 
male prisoners, and the pther to the use of female prisoners. 

The monastic institutions belonging to this town vrere a Gil* 
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ijeiliiic-priory, St. Jt>lin*s Hospital^ St. Thomas's Hospital^ auJ 
a house of White- Friars. 

The Gilbert hie priory was founded before the time of King 
John, by one of his predecessors, but by which of them is not 
known. It was dedicated to SU Margaret, and continued in 
existence till the general suppression, when its revenuos were 
estimated at 30/. 9 a‘. (it/. ; and the. site ind buildings were granted 
to Anthony Stnnger. 

St. JohiCs Hospital stood in the lower part of the town, upon 
land given by Le\enoth fil. Lcveiiothi.". It was established in 
the reign of Henry II. for bretliren and sisters; and, at the 
Dissolution, 26 Henry VI I L wUwS valued at 6/. \Ss, 4t/. per 
annum. 

St. Thomases Hospital was an hospital for a master and seve» • 
ral poor sick brethren, in the beginning of the reign of Henry III. ; 
annexed temp, Richard II. to the priory of St. Margaret above- 
mentioned. 

The House of White Friars was situated on ilic south side of 
the main street near its centre. It was founded in 1316 by two 
merchants of the town, John Goodwin and William Remesheck, 
and was granted, 38 Henry VIII. to John Pye and Robert 
Brown. 

Marlborough has given title to several individuals immortalized 
in the page of English history. James Ley, sixth son of 
Henry Ley, of Teifout-Ewias, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King's Bench, and Lord High Treasurer of England in the reign 
of James I. was created Earl of Marlborough 1 Charles I.^— 
His grandson, the third earl,, was distinguished for his naval 
prowess in the war following the Restoration, and fell fighting 
against the Dutch in 1665, when he was succeeded in his honours 
by his uncle; at whos^ death, in 1679, the earldom became ex- 
tinct. It was revived, however, ten years thereafter, in the per- 
son of John, Lord Churchill, who was first created Earl, and 

2X3 afterwards 
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afterwards Duke of Marlboroiigli, and whose name is associated 
with deeds of arms, aiul acts of diplomacy, not surpassed even 
ill the Lite eventful period of European convulsion. His Grace 
liaviii" no issue male, his daughter, Henrietta, Countess of 
Godolphin, succeeded as Duchess of Marlhorough. This lady 
died in 1733, without any surviving child, leaving her titles and 
estates to her nephew, Charles Spencer, eldest sou of the Earl 
of Sunderland, by 1/ady Anne, the Duke’s second (laughter, who 
died during his own lifetime. This nobleman, following the ex- 
ample of his illustrious grandfather, greatly distinguished himself 
at the battle of Dettlngen, in which he led a brigade of foot- 
guards ; and commanded in an expedition against St. M aloes in 
17-j8. Ill llio same year lie was nominated general-in-cliicf of 
the British forces intended to serve in Germany, under Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick; but died of a fever at Munster in 
Westphalia, before active operations commenced. He was suc- 
ceeded in bi^ titles and property by his son, George, present 

Duke of Marlborough, Marejuis of Blandford, Earl of Sunder-^ 
laud and of Marlborough, Baron Spencer of Wormleighton, and 
Baron Churchill, of Sundridge,’’ 

Marlborougli is noted as the birth-place of several men con- 
spicuous ill the annals of literature ; viz. Henry of Marlborough, 
Jolin Sedgewi(;k, and his brother Obadiah, Christopher Fow- 
ler, John Hughes, Henry Sacheverell, and Waller Harte.-r- 

Henry of filarluorou^k was horn towo,rds the close of the 
fourteenth century. Having been educated for the church, he 
was appointed vicar of Bulliscaddun, in the'eounty of Dublin, and 
held tiiat incumbency till his death. He was author of seven 
hooks of Annals, written in Latin, which were partly published 
by Camden in his Britannia ; and afterwards at the end of Dr. 
Hanmer’s Chronicles. 

John Scdgewich was born in the parish of St. Peter’s about 
tlifi year IGOO, dnd was educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
wlicrii he took his degrees in arts, and entered into holy orders. 
He was successively preacher at Chiswick, in Middlesex, and 
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irctor of Si. Al|»hage, London, and published a book in opposition 
to Ihc doctrines of Uie Antiiiomians. He also publishctl several 
sermons, with the same tendeiic 5 \ 

Obadiah Sedgewick was educated at the same college with 
liis brother, and, like him, engaged in the ministry ; and, aftet* 
passing through several subordinate appointments, bocanic mi- 
nister of St, Paul's, Covciit-gardeii, Tj)ndon. He accompanied 
Sir Horace Vere as military chaplain in his expedition to the 
Low Countries. During the coinmonwealth he frequently preached 
before parliament ; and was a member of thb assembly of divines. 
His published works were, some treatises on doctrinal questions, 
and several sermons. 

Christopher Fonder was born in 1610 or 1611, and, in 1627, 
became a servitor at Magdalen College, Oxford ; but left it for 
Edmund Hall, whci'e he obtained the degree of M. A. and cntei'cd 
into holy orders in the established church. Afterwards, however, 
he joined the Presbyterians; and was assistant to the Berkshire 
parliamentary commissioners for the ejection of ** scandalous, 
ignorant, and insufficient ministers and school-masters." At this 
time he was vicar of St. Mary^s, Reading, and fellow of Eton 
School ; but, on the Restoration, he was ejected from both situa- 
tions for refusing to conform. After this eveiit he continued to 
preach privately in> London and its vicinity, till he became dis- 
ordered in his understanding. He died in Southwark, January, 
1676, leaving behind him several works on religious subjects, 
and in vindication of the conduct of the parliamentary commis- 
sioners for ejectments. 

John Hughes, a poet and moral writer of considerable emi- 
nence, was born in 1677. As his father w^ais a citizen of London, 
he received his education in the metropolis ; and, being of a 
weak constitution, had bis attention more directed to poetry, 
music, and dirawing, than to the severer studies. The first 
public specimen which he gave of his poetical talents was his 
Triumph of Peace," written in 1697. The success this per- 
formance met with, encouraged its author to cultivate his muse ; 

2X4*^ and. 
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and, ill KiOO lie publiblied his Court of Neptune/^ which not 
onl\ iniiiiitaincd^ but increased his former rcpnlaiion. II is next 
production was an “ Ode on the death of King William;” which 
was followcil, in 1703, by an Ode in praise of Music and ai o- 
ther, occasioned by llie death of William, Duke of Devoiishiic. 
HitliciTo Hughes hud only^appeared before the publie as a poti; 
but he now began to display his powers of prose composition ; 
and conlnbuled, during a course of several years, many inter- 
esting papers to the Taller, Spectator, and Guardian, and Lay 
Monk. This circumstance introduced him to the acqiiainlance 
of Steele, Addison, ami other celebrated persons of liis age, 
Addisoil, in partlcnlar, treated him with distinguished regard, 
and entertained for him a very warm and sincere friendship, which 
was not a little heightened by the congeniality of their moral 
habits, and the coincidence of their sentiments on the subject of 
religion. At the instigation of that great man, he published his 
** Ode to the Creator of the World,'* a production fraught with 
rational and elevated piety. This was in 1712, the same year 
in which his opera, called ** Calypso and Telemaclius,” was 
brought upon the stage, and received with the greatest applause, 
notwillistunding the efforts of the Italian band to embarrass 
the pirfortnaiice. In 1716 he undertook to edit a new and cbm- 
plete edition of the works of Spencer, with notes, and a life of 
the poet, and discharged hU trust with great judgment, spirit, 
and elegance. In 1717, Lord Chancellor Cooper, from a sense 
of his merits alone, appointed him secretary to the commission 
of the peace, which office he held till his death, on the 17th of 
February, 1719, the very night on which his tragedy, called 

The Siege of Damascus,” waa played for the 6rst lime. 

Hughes, in the character given of him in the British Biogra- 
phy, is said to have been a man not only of great genius, but 
of great diligence, delicate taste, and coirect judgment His 
talent for lyric poetry is particularly praised ; and his skill in 
inusic is represented as having been such “ as might, with pro- 
per eacouragement, have carried the English Opeia as high as 

the 
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the Italian.” Tbcae praises, however, are by far too lofty. 
Hughes as a poet, scarcely rose above mediocrity : indeed his 
“ Siege of Dama^icus,” is the only piece wliich now sustains his 
fame. His forte seems to have been popular criticisni, in which 
it is sudiciefit eulogium to say tliat few of iiis cotemporaries sur<- 
passed him; and lie certainly yielded to none of them in modesty 
of deportment, mildness of maimers, or iiitcgrity of life. 

Hemuy Sacheverell, D. D. ? rioted divine, was educated at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, of which he afterwards became fellow. 
Neither gifted with uncommon talents, nor great learning, he 
rendered himself conspicuous only by the political violence of his 
sermons. Two of these productions, which he preached before 
the Lord Mayor, occasioned his trial by impeachment, an in- 
judicious measure, which raised to fame and popularity a man 
who would otherwise, most probably, have sunk into insignificance 
and contempt. His sermons were ordered to be burnt, and be was 
suspended from preaching for three years. But though thus punish- 
ed, he enjoyed ample recompence in the overthrow of the mini- 
stry, and ill the controversial discussions to which his trial gave 
rise. Moreover, during his suspension he was collated to a living 
near Shrewsbury ; and in the same month which terminated his 
his punishment, the queen gave him the valuable rectory of St. 
Andrew^ Holborn. He died in 1724. 

Walter H ARTE, a poet and historian of considerable celebrity, 
was born early in the last century, and imbibed the rudiments of 
education at the free-school of his native town. He was a man of 
great acquirements, and is spoken of in terms of unqualified en- 
comium by the celebrated Lord Chesterfield, to whose son he 
was tutor. His chief poetical work, intituled " The Amaranth,” 
was highly praised by Warton and other distinguished critics ; 
and his “ History of Gustavus Adolphus,” and his " Essays on 
Husbandry,” are still considered respectable productions. Harte 
died in 1773. 

About a quarter of a mile west of the castle is the village church 
ipf PiiEsnuTE, an ancient, but small edifice. In it is a very large 
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und curious fo7it, formed out of a single block of black slonc, 
■which has occasioned some dispute among antiquaries. One calls 
it touch-stone, another black agate, and Mr, Gough pronouncos 
it to be grey marble. According to tradition, which is generally 
prone to the marvellous, several ancient princes were baptized 
here. 

Oil Folhj-Farm, about a mile to the eastward of Marlborough, 
is a large earthen work, which is now distinctly proved to liave 
been the site of the ancicut Cunetio of the Romans. It is of a 
square, or rather of an oblong form, and is surroiindcd by a 
ditch and vallum, through which are several entrances, whence 
roads, proceeding in difierent directions, arc distinctly visible. In 
the centre of the area of this station, extensive /‘ouudatioiis of 
buildings, and some Roman pavements have been lately dis- 
covered. 

To the southward of this station is an extensive tract of wood- 
land called S^VEKNAKE Forest. At what time it was first con- 
stituted a forest is not ascertained ; but in the reign of Edward 
Hi. it was assigned, as part of the jointure of Queen Eleanor, 
and was held in the same mauucr by several succeeding queens. 
In later times it was granted to the family of Seymour, Dnke's 
of Somerset, and passed from them to Thomas, Lord Bruce, Earl 
of Ailcsbury, by bis marriage with Anne, sister and heiress of 
AVilliain Seymour, Duke of Somerset, in 1676, and is now the 
properly of Ins descendant, Cliarlc:^ the third and present Earl of 
Ailcsbiiry, who has among his writings relative to the forest, 
several warrant.^ to the keepers, signed by Queen Eleanor for the 
delivery of venison. The hand-writing is peculiarly beautiful. 

Severuake forest, in respect to possession, is singular, being 
the only one in the kingdom belonging to a subject. Including 
Tottenham Park, tlie scat of the noble proprietor, it compre- 
hends a space of ground about sixteen miles in circumference. 
The whole is intersected by numerous walks and avenues/ eight 
of which diverge from a commou centre, where the late Earl in- 
tended 
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tcjuled to liave erected an octagonal tower^ the sides of which should 
correspond x^ith the entrances to the several vistas. Unlike the 
generality of onr ancient forests^ this of Savernake abounds with 
wood, and particularly with fine old oaks, many of which are ex- 
ceedingly large and majestic. One, called by way of pie-omi- 
iicnce, the " King oak/^ spreads its branches over an area sixty 
yards in diamcler. No natural scenery can he imagined more 
picturcsrpio and beautiful than that displayed in variou-s parts of 
this umbrageous district, in which the diversity of hill and dale, 
wood and lawn, frequently offers the most interesting views for 
the exercise of the pictorial art. In the midst of the forest is 
a neat modern building, called Savernake Lodge, which was 
erected as a temporary residence fur I he present proprietor, when 
Lord Brucc. 

Tottf.nham-Paiik, the scat of the noble Earl above men- 
tioned, is situated near the south eastern extremity of the forest. 
The house is a brick building, consisting of a square centre, 
with two wings at each end. The centre was built under the 
direction of the Earl of Burlington, for a hunting scat, on the 
site of an ancient palace, which belonged to the Duke of Somer- 
set, «bo famous for his attachment to Charles I. and which had 
been ruined in the civil wars. Tlie state rooms are comprised in 
the wings, which were added when it was made a regular man- 
sion. In the house are several portraits of the Seymour and Bruce 
^amilys particularly : — A Head of Lady Jane Seymour : — a full 
length of Christian Bruce, Countess of Devonshire, by Vandyke: 
—the first Lord Bruce, the master of the rolls, who came from 
Scotland with King James I. ; — a full length of Thomas, Earl of 
Elgin, by Cornelius Janson : — a full length of Robert, the first 
Earl of Ailesbury, the son of Thomas; Earl of Elgin, by Sir Peter 
Lely : — a Landscape by Caspar Poussin, an old copy of the school 
of Athens a Sbozzo, by Baron, for his picture of the Burning of 
Troy, which was in the Borghesi Palace at Rome a picture of 
Sampson and Dalila, by Vandyke. In the library is an old pedigree 

of 
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of the Seymour family ; and also a " curious horn, or elephant’s 
tusk, in llu, sliape of a horn/’ This is particularly described in tlic 
third volume of Archseolo^ia, where a print of it, and of its or- 
oainenls is likewise given.' It measures two feet in length, and 
live and a half inches in diameter, at its widest end, and is deco- 
rated with three gilt borders, and a mouth-piece displaying, in 
enamel, figures of men, deer, hawks, and other animals. In the 
centre of the largest border is represented an aged king with a 
long heard, sitting under a canopy, between a bishop on the one 
hand, and a fore.' ter, or bailiff on the oilier, and in the coinpart- 
jnent opposite to the king sits a lion. When this v;?..-. made, or 
v?hoTn the human figures upon it arc intended to designate are 
fjucstions to which no satisfactory answer has hitherto been sug- 
gested. Annexed to the horn is a belt made of green worsted, 
with buckles and hinges of silver gilt. 

In the park opposite to the north front of this mansion, and at 
the distance of a mile, stands a lofty column with the following in- 
scriptions^ on opposite sides of the pedestal. 

Thif> Column was erected by Thomas Bruce, Earl of 
Aitesbury, as a testimony of gratitude to his ever honoured 
uncle, Charles, Earl of Ailesbiiry, and Elgin, who left to 
him these estates, and procured for him the barony of 
Tottenham.; and of loyalty to his most gracious sovereign 
George HI. who, unsolicited, conferred upon him the honour 
of an earldom; but above. all of piety to God, first, highest, 
best, whose blessing consecrateth every gift, and fixeth iU 
true value, 1781.’* 

In commemoration of a signal instance of Heaven’s 
providence over these kingdoms in the year I78d, by re- 
storing to perfect health, from a long and afilicting disorder, 
our excellent and beloved sovereign George III. this tablet 
was insertbed by Thomas Bruce, Earl of Ailesbury.” 

This nobleman died in April 1814, at the advanced age of 
eightyt-five. He was treasurer of his Majesty’s household, and 
one of his Majesty’s most honourable privy council. His lord- 
ship was brother to the late Duke of Montague, and Earl of 

Cardigan, 
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Cardigan^ and was twice married : first to Susannah, widow of 
the late Viscount Diingarvon ; and secondly to Lady Ann Eliza- 
beth Rawdon. His only son Charles, the present Earl, succeedcfl 
to his lordship’s titles and estates. 

At a short distance south from Tottenham Park, is WoLi:'- 
Ham., formerly the scat of Sir John Seymour,* father to La\Iy 
-Tane Seymour, who was raised to the throne by King Ifeniy 
VIIL This lady was maid of honour to her unfoi Innate pre- 
decessor, Queen Anne Boleyii, and was the only one of Henry’s 
queens, who retained the royal afiectioifs till her death. Of the 
old house little is preserved except the kitchen, which is fucorpo- 
rated with the new' mansion, and a detached building, in which 
tradition relates that the marriage of the sovereign was .solem- 
nized, and the wedding dinner served up. On that occasion it is 
added the apartment was hung with tapestry. 

At Eastoyi, a liamlct to^the westward of Wolf-hall, was formerly 
an Hospital, or priory for canons of the Trinitarian order, for the 
redemption of captives. It was as ancient as the time of Henry 
111., and accord iiig to some authorities, was founded by King 
Stephen. At the Dissolution it was granted to Sir Edward 
Seymour, afterwards Duke of Sumerset. 

Northward from this forest, but close upon its boundary, is 
Mautinsall-Htll, the summit of which is crowned with an im- 
mense entrenched work, commonly attributed to the Romans, 
and supposed by Slukeley to have been one of their chief for- 
tresses, whence they might give or receive signals all around, 
in case of distress.” From its lofty position it is well calcu- 
lated for defence, and can be seen at a great distance. The 
namo of the liill on which it is placed is conjectured by the 
above mentioned antiquary to be derived from the merriment 
known among the northern people by the name of Martinalia, i. e^ 
health drinking in memory of St. Martin. f 

GREAT 

Of Edward Seymour , Duke of Somerset, and Thomas Seymour, Lord Ad* 
niiral uf England, both sons of Sir John Seymour, a curious account will be 
found in Lloyd's " State Worthies,” Vol. I. 1766. 

t Stukeley*s Itinerary* p. 151. 
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GREAT BEDWIN 

is an ancient borough and market town, situated at the distance 
of seventy miles west by south from lioiidon, and four miles 
south-east from Marlborough. It is of great antiquity, and is 
supposed by Dr. Slukeley to have been the Leucoinagua of Ra- 
vennas. In Saxon times it was one of the diief cities in tlie 
west of England, having been the metropolis of Cissa viceroy 
of Berkshire and AViltshire, under one of the kings of Wessex. 
This Cissa is said to have built a castle to the south of the town ; 
which Gough is pleased to call Chisbury, and to accuse Stiikeley 
of confounding with Copse«Castlc, conjectured by the latter to 
have been a Roman fortress. Gough, however, in fact knew less 
of the matter than his predecessor, for had he even consulted 
the map he would found that Chisbury ,is situated to the north, 
and not to the south of Bedwin ; and the slightest acquaintance 
with ancient castrametation *WQuld have taught him that it could 
not have been the site of a Saxon castle. If Cissa really creeled 
a fortress here it was undoubtedly situated within the entrench- 
nient called Copse Castle, the position of which, with respect to the 
town, corresponds with the record. 

The only military event of importance which has happened 
here^ was a battle fought in 67d between Escuin, King of Wes- 
sex, and Wiilpherc, King of Mercia, in which, after a desperate 
struggle, fortune declared against the latter ; but the army of 
the former was so crippled that his success was wholly unavail- 
ing as to ulterior measures.* 

After the conquest. Great Bedwin retained many of the pri- 
vileges it< had enjoyed under the dominion of the Saxons. It 
was acknowledged to be a borough town by prescriptive right, 
and consequently was represented in Parliament ah initio, and 
has continued to be so ever since. It is now, however, but an 
insigniticant place, the wliole parish, according to the Parlia- 

mentaiy 
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meiitary returns of 1811, only containing* 17 ^ houses, and 851 
inhabitants, of whom above two-thirds resides in the hamlets of 
Crofton, Martin, Wilton, Wixcomb, East and West Grafton, 
Wolfhall, Stock, and Ford, all of which are comprehended in 
the parish. It nevertheless exercises many of its original rights, 
and in particular is. governed by a portreeve, nominated annu- 
ally by the steward of the manor, and aj)proved by a jury con- 
sisting of thirteen inhabitants of the borough. The market is still 
nominally kept up on Tuesday weekly, and there arc besides two 
annual fairs. 

The Church of Great Bedwin is. worthy of notice both on ac- 
count of its antiquity and construction, and on account of the 
monuments which it contains. This edifice is chiefly built of 
dints, in the form of a cross, and consists of a nave, two side 
ailes, a chancel, and a north and soutfi transept, with a s(]nare 
lower in the centre. The nave is divided by ten massivo circu- 
lar columns, supporting obtusely pointed arches, ornamented with, 
zigzag and billeted mouldings. The capitals of the columns are 
richly adorned with sculptural representations of flowers, gro- 
tesque heads and other figures. Tbc cliancel is distinguished 
on each side by five lancet shaped windows, with trefoil heads, 
which argue its erection to have been posterior to the nave ; and 
in the floor ate still seen seme fragments of the ancient pave- 
ment. The walls of the church are suppoiied exteriorly by 
biiltrcsscs, three of which on the south side arc of brick, and 
were erected in later times more efTectually to secure the wall, 
which has subsided considerably from the perpendicular. In the 
windows here were formerly various respresentaiions on stained 
glass, but these are now altogether destroyed. Stukeley, how- 
ever, lias preserved the memory of one in the cast window, 
which deserves notice from its singularity. This was the figure 
of a priest upon crutches, holding a cup in his band, and hay- 
ing a Can at his feet. Beneath were the following lines in old 
French: 6 
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^ I am Peris, vicar of this churchy 
Upon my crutches leaning just in this wise ; 

My pouch in my fist, and I’ll drink without guile. 

My pot at my back set after the new mode ; 

To luy pot and my pouch I wall have justice done, ' 

For none shall drink without putting in as much again.** 

The monuments in this church are numerous, and some of 
them curious and interesting. In the south transept are two very 
ancient ones, traditionally said to commemorate Adam de Stoke, 
or Stocre, and Roger de Stocre, These monuments are formed 
by two large pointed niches, in one of which lies the recumbent 
figure of a knight in armour, with a lion at his feet, and a shield 
by his side, his hands grasping a sword. In the other niche are 
remains of brass plates, with a mutilated inscription round the 
rim, which Stukelcy gives as follows : Roger de Stoa^e, chev. 
ici gycht dcu de sa alme cyt merci/^ ^ On the left hand side of 
this monument is a curious piscina. 

In the chancer is a handsome altar inonurnenl of marble, erect- 
ed ill honour of' Sir John Seymour, who is represented in full 
armour, with a lion at his feet. The sides of this tomb are de- 
corated with shields, and one of them displays the following in- 
scription ; 

Here lyelh interred the worthy Sir John Seymour, of 
Wolphall, who by Margery his wife, daughter of Sir Henry 
Wentworth, from whom the now Lord Wentworth is de- 
scended, had six sons and four daughters, to wete : John, 
who dyed unmarryed, Edward, Duke of Somerset, Earle of 
Hertford, Viscount Beauchamp, and Baron Seymour, uncle 
to King Edwarde the Sixth, governor of his royal person, 

protector 

^ Stukeley’s Itinerary, p. 131. Leland, alluding to Great Bedwin, aajt, 
** The town is privileged with a burges at the Parliament, yet it is but a 
poore thinge to syght. There licth in the chiiruhc in the south isle one Adam 
Stoke, a famose man, anothar of that lyne by him under a flatle stone. The 
Stokes were Lords of Stoke Haullo ther by.** Leland’f Itinerary, Vol. VIL 
p.78. 
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protector of all his dominions and subjects, Lord Treasurer, 
and Earle Marshall of Englande ; which Duke married 
Anne, daughter of Sir Edwarde Stanhope, Knight, by 
Elisabeth, his wife, daughter of Sir Foulk Bourgchier, Lord 
Fitzwaryn, from whom the modern Earles of Bathe are de- 
scended ; Sir Henry Seymour, Knight, who marry ed Bar- 
bara, daughter of Thomas Morgan, Esq. ; Thomas, Lord 
Seymour’‘Of Sudeley, highe Admirall of England, who mar- 
ried Katharine, Queen of Englande, and widow of King 
Henry the Eighth; one other John, and Anthony, who 
died in their infancy ; Jane, Queen of England, wife to 
King Henry eight, and mother to King Edward the sixt ; 
Elisabeth first married to Henry Ughtred, Knight, after to 
Gregorie, Lord Cromwell, and last to John, Lord St. John 
of Basingc, after Marquesse of Winchester ; Margery, who 
dyed in her infancy, and Dorolliy married to Sir Clement 
Sinythe. 

This knight departed this life at LX yrs of age, the XXI day 
of December 1536, and was first buryed at Easton Priory 
church, among divers of his ancestors both Seymours a*.d Stur- 
inies. Howbeit that church being ruined, and tiiereby all their 
monuments either wholly spoiled, or very much defaced, during 
the minority of Edward, Earl of Hertford, son to the said Duke, 
the said Earl, as well *for the diitifull love he bearetli to his said 
grandfatiier, as for the better continuance of his memory, did 
cause his body to be removed here, to be interred at his own cost 
and charge, the last day of September, An. 1590, in the 32d year 
of the most happy reign of our gracious sovereign Lady Queen 
Elisabeth.’^ 

In the same division of the church are two brass plates, one of 
which has an engraved figure of a lady with her hands folded, 
and is inscribed '' Julia Seymour.’^ The other is plain, with 
this inscription ; 


ay 


VoL. XV.— 1814. 
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Bcllocamp. cram graia genetrice Semerus 
Tres habui, natos est quibus una soror. 

Here lyclb the body of John Seymour, son and heir of 
Sir John Seymour, Knt. and of Margery oon of the daugh-, 
ters of Sir Henry Wentworth Knyght, which decesed the 
XV day of July, the yer of our Lord M,D,X,. on whose 
s?oul Jhu have meiry, arid of your charity say a paternoster 
and a Ave.” 

Here is also a marble (umb against the north wall. It dis- 
plays a bust of the deceased, and two naked boys, upon a pedi- 
ment, with an inscription to the memory of Lady Frances 
Devereux, daughter of Robert, Earl of Essex, and widow of 
William, Duke of Somerset/* This monument was erected by 
Thomas, Viscount Weymouth, who married her graud-daughler 
Lady Francis Finch. 

The lordship of this town, in ancient times, constituted part 
of the property of Gilbert, Earl of Clare, as is mentioned in a 
roll drawn up when he w^as about to espouse Anna, one of the 
daughters of Edward L who was usually called Anna D* Acres, 
because born at Acre, in Palestine. In what maimer it cainc in'eo 
the possession of the Sta6brd family is unknown; but in the 
tenth year of Richard II. it belonged to Hugh, Earl of Stafford, 
and continued to be enjoyed by bis descendant till forfeited by 
the death and attainder of Henry, Duke of Buckingham, in the 
reign of Richard HI. By that monarcl/^it was bestowed on John 
Howard,. Duke of Noifolk. In the .last century it belonged to 
Lord Verney, who sold the burgage right to the late Earl of 
Ailcsbury. 

Dr. Thomas Willis, an eminent physician and medical 
writer in the seventeenth century, was born here on the 27th 
of January 1621. Having received the fudimerits of education 
nnder a private teacher at Oxford, he became a member of Christ 
Church College, in 16tl6. lie took his bachelor’s degree' in 

2 164& 
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1646. During the troubles of that period he bore arms for the 
kiiig^ but wiicii the commonwealth was fully estabUshed he 
found it prudent to conform to the new order of things. His 
first published work was a, “ Treatise on Fermentations, Fevers, 
and Urines/^ which appeared in 1659; and in 1660, he was con- 
stituted Sedleiaii Professor of natural philosophy, and took the 
degree of Doctor of Physic. In 1666 he produced a work re- 
lative to the prevention and cure of the plague, which obtained 
for him so great celebrity in the metropolis, that he was induced 
to leaVc Oxford, and settle in Westminster ; where he soon ac- 
quired the most extensive practice of any of bis cotemporaries. 
About this time lie became a member of the Royal Society, and 
was soon after elected one of the fellows of the College of Phy- 
sicians, and appointed Physician in ordinary to King Charles II. 
Tlmt monarch highly satislied with his conduct, olfered to con- 
fer upon him the honour of knighthood, but tiic doctor declined 
the dignity, being, as is alledged, more anxious / j realize a for- 
tune for his children than to aggrandize himself.-/ In the course 
of his life he published a Yariety of hooks, besides those men- 
tioned, on physiology, and pathology in general ; but particularly 
directed his investigations to the structure and functions of the 
brain, and nervous system, lie likewise began a work on the 
operation of medicines, but died of pleurisy the day anterior to the 
publication of the second part,^xn' volume, Nov. 11, 1675, in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age. * / 

Castle Mill is a oonsMcrable eminence, situated to the south- 
east of Bedwin, on an open ground, called Wilton-Common, from 
the circumstance of its being attached to a village of that name. 
It comprehends between thirty and forty acres of ground, and 
has its summit crowned by an entrenchment, inclosing somewhat 
more than two acr^. This, as we . have already remarked, was the 
proimble site of Cissa’s castle, and in confirmation of that opinion 
we may add that extensive foundations. of walls have been disco- 
vered witiun its area. ^ • 

2Y2 Chisuctry 

* Britiib Biography, Vol. V 1. p. 129. 
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Ohisbury Castle is situated about a mile to the north of 
Bedwii). This entrenchment is double ditched^ throughout its 
whole circumference^ except for a few yards on its north-west 
and east sides, where the ditch is only single. The embank- 
ments appear to have been originally lofty ; but they are now 
nearly levelled. The area within this earthen work is computed 
to exceed fifteen acres. By whom it was constructed it is im- 
possible to determine with accuracy, but the most probable idea 
is that it was first a British stationary camp, %d afterwards 
strengthened and occupied by the Romans. On the east side 
of this work formerly stood an ancient farm-house, and a chapel. 
The latter, now converted into a barn, measures fifty feet in 
length, and twenty in breadth, and has narrow lancet windows 
with trefoil heads, 

Ltitle Bedwin, a small village adjoining Great Bedwin, on 
the sodth-ea)^ <s situated on the banks of a small rivulet, wiiicii 
flows into tu'e Kennet, in the vicinity of Huugerford. The 
church here is an ancient edifice, chiefly built of flints, and con- 
sisting of a nave, two ailes, and a chancel, with a tower at the 
West end. The arches both in the nave au' chancel are rou^d, 
and are clearly of Anglo Norman origin. In the chancel on a 
flat ornamented stone is the following inscription : 

** Hlcjuxta jacent Corpora tarn Edmundi Hungerford 
de Cbisbury Annigeri quam Elisabetbse Uxoris ejus filix 
Johannis Wither, de Mamdowne in Com. Southam. qua. 
ojbUt 4tQ. Die Januarii, Anno Dui 1655, jElatis suae 63. ille 
degessit 18 die Deceuibris 1659, Altatis sux. 78.” 

FroxfiELP is a long scattered village, situated on the road 
from Loudon to Bath, at the distance of about three miles west 
from the town of Hungerford. It chiefly claims' our notice on ac- 
count of its much celebrated a/;ii5Aou5f,^hich owes its founda- 
tion to the ihunificcnt bequest of Sarah, widow of John, foi^th 

Duke 
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Duke of Somerset. That lady by will, dated in 1686, devised 
tonsidcrable landed property, and oilier funds, in order to erect 
a suitable building for the accommodation of thirty widows, who 
were to receive a. certain yearly allowance, ' and were to be in- 
creased to fifty in number as soon as the revenues of the trust 
tiamc to exceed 400/. per annum. This having accordingly hap- 
pened, in 1775, twenty additional apartments were then added 
to the former buildings, which having been originally planned 
with a vic^ to augmentation, the whole structure now forms 
an oblong quadrangle, surrounding a court, with a small chapel 
in the interior. The persons entitled to this charity arc thirty 
widows of clergymen, and twenty widows of laity, not having au 
income above twenty poiirids a year: the former are eligible from 
any part of England,' but the latter from Wiltshire only. Ori- 
ginally the allowance to each was only six pounds per annum; 
hut was gradually augmented, and since the year 1801, has been 
twenty guineas, so that the inmates are enabled to live in a very 
comfortable manner. The government of this establishment is 
vested in twelve trustees, chosen from the nobility and gentry of 
the county, who nominate a steward, chaplain, apothecary, and 
porter. The chaplain has a yearly stipend of seventy pounds, 
from the trust funds, and also holds the rectory of Hewish, which 
yields him about 150/. more. A bird’s eye view of this alms-*" 
house, and some account of the institution, with the inscription 
over the gateway, are given in the Gentleman’s Magav.ine for 
1801. Part I. 

Chilton-Foliot is a village situated about a mile to tb<i 
north-west of liungerford, in a parish of the same name, which 
lies partly in Berkshire, and contains, according to the Parlia- 
mentary returns of 1«11, 107 houses, and 605 inhabitants. 
The manor here soon after the Conquest, belonged to the Foiiots, 
a family of great eminence in thcije days, which became .ex- 
tinct in the male line in the reign of Richard I. wheii a fe- 
male heir obtained possession of their estates, though not with- 

‘2Y3 out 
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Dut her title being disputed. It subsequently ctime into the pos- 
session of Warine de Lisle^ by his marriage with Alice, sister 
and heir of Henry de Teyes. This Warine procured a charteir 
of free warren for all his demesne lands here ; but having en- 
gaged with tlic barons against the Qespensers, the king^s 
favourites, he was hanged as a traitor, and his estates were 
confiscated to the Crown. Upon that event this manor war. 
given to his enemy Hugh Despeuser, who, in his turn sulTeri^ 
death, when the barons became so powerful as to defy the royal 
displeasure. Chilton, in cqnseqnence reverted to Gerard Fitz-* 
warine (son of the above Warine) who was elevated to tlie dig- 
nity of Lord Lisle. He died seised of it in the fifty-first year 
of Edward 111. an4 left it to Margaret, his daughter and heir, 
then married to Xbobiaig, Lord Berkeley. The issue of this mar- 
riage was ap only daughter, Elisabeth, who convpyed, all her 
motl'.er’s estates to her husband, l^icliard l{eaucl\ainp, Earl of 
Warwick. |n his family Chilton continued through several suc- 
cessions, and was at length sold to Thomgs Sutton, Esq. who be- 
queathed it towards endowing his noble foundation, the Charter- 
House, London. 

The Hyipg of this parish has long been held by Dr. Popham, 
a descendant of the Popham family, of Litilccott. In the ad- 
joining church, which is small, is an ancient effigy of a cross- 
legged knight, in chajn armour, said to commemorate one of the 
Foliots. Here i$ also a marble slab to the memory of Bul- 
TROUE Whitelocke, who died July 1, 1737, aged fifty-nine. 
He was a descendant of Judge Whitelocke, and nearly tlic last 
of the family. In the cemetery is a large architectural tomb, 
raised over a vault of the Pearse fiimily. It was designed by 
Wiliam Pilkington, E^. atcliitect. ChiUon parish has been re- 
cently encloi^d, by which mpans the value Cf the living has in- 
creased to about 900/. a year; 

Adjoining Chiltou are two seats called Chilton House, and 
Chilton Lodge. The former, which stands nearest the village, 
yifus formerly the property of Lovelace Bigg, Esq. and is now. 
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jvossessed by Fulwar Craven, Esq. CiiiLTON-LoncE stands in 
Berkshire, on an eminence, about one mile from the village. The 
<il(l house was tim property of Sir Bulsirode Whitelocke, a gene- 
ral in the Parliamentary army, and conficlenlial secretary 1o Oliver 
Cromwell, who, wearied with the toil of ambition, retired hither 
previous to the Restoration, and died here July 2S, 1675. One 
of the descendant’s of Sir Buistrodc, sold the estate to Governor 
Holwell, who was the last survivor of those unfortunate gentlo- 
men who were confined in Calcutta Hole. By him it was sold to 
the late General Smitli, who disposed of it to a Mr. Maciianiara 
about the year 1784. Shortly afterwards it was purchased hy. 
Messrs. Uamniersley and Co. bankers, London; and by them 
was conveyed to John Pearse, Esq. The present mansion was 
built from the designs of William Pilkington, Esq. architect. 
The annexed print shews the southern front, 

Liltlecot-Park, the seat of Major-General Edward Ley- 
bourne Popham, is situated to the westward of Cliillon-Foliot, 
being partly in that parish, and partly irf the parish of Ramshiiry. 
Ill ancient times it was the property and residence of the family of 
Darells, some of whose intermarriages with other families 
we have bad occasion to notice in difTerent preceding pages, By 
one theui of it was sold to Sir John Popham, Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, and of 
James I. whose descendants in the male line continued to possess 
it, till the present proprietor obtained it by will. 

The family of the Pophams is very ancient, and of great note. 
They were first niised to the rank of iiobijity by the Empress 
Matilda and her son Henry the second. One of them was styled, 
by his offices : Chaiuiicelar of Normandy, Capilaine of Vernoile, 
of Perche, of Susan, and Bayon, Tresorer of the King’s honshold.” 
Jlis corpse was buried in the Charter House Church, liondon, 

2 y 4 , and 

• This gentleman is sou of liUlward Leyhounie, Esq. who was Governor of 
Grenada in 177$, by Ann, daughter, of Edward Popham, Esq. Be changed 
ills name to pophara upon coming to this estate. 
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and' Ills image was fixed over the door of St. Sepulchre's church 
in the- s?me city, he having contributed considerable sums towards 
its ( rcetion. He left “ a very great treasure in straunge coyns/' 
which we suppose was expended in the purchase of the vast 
estates possessed by his family in subsequent ages.* Sir John 
Popliain, the chief justice aboveinentioned, was among the most 
eminent of liis descoinlanls, having adorned his liigh station 
equally by his abilities and his integrity. He was a native 6f 
Huntworth, in Homersetshire, am), in the latter pac t of his life, 
retired to Wellington, in that county, where he built a large and 
elegant house. At bis death, which bappentd in 1607, be was 
interred iii Wclliiigloii church. His only publicatiort was a folio 
volume of Cases and Reports/* which are considered hy law- 
yd’s to be replete with legal knowledge. 

Littlecot-Park comprehends an ai< a of about four miles in cir- 
cumference, and is adorned with groups of various kinds ol trees. 
On one side of it rises a lofty hill, crowned with wood, and form- 
ing a fine contrast with the luxuriant and level meadows spread 
along the banks of the river Kcmiet. A branch of this river runs 
through the garden, and there constitutes a preserve for trout, which 
may be taken with the greatest facility. The house is- an anci(:"t 
and spacious building, erected by one of the DareDs in the early 
part Ol the i6lh century, about the time of the termination of feu- 
dal warfare, when defence came no longer to he an object in a coun- 
try mansion.*' Considerable alterations are making to the house by 
the present possessor. The interior, however, still preserves 
many features of Ihc feudal ages. The great hall is very spa- 
cious, floored with stones, and lighted by large and very lofty 
windows. It measures 46 feet in length, by 24 in width, and 
25 in height. Its walls arc hung with numerous relics of ancient 
airriionr, as coats i)f mail, helmets, cross-bows, old fashioned 
pistols, carbines, leathern jerkens, and other defensive and offen- 
sive accoutrements. In it is a large oak table, reaching nearly 
from orit^ Extremity of the hall to the otlier^ at which, in days of 

yore, 

^ Vide Leland^t Iiinerery, Vol. VI, p. 35. 
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yore, the vassals were feasted at the expcnce of their lord. The 
remainder of the furniture is in a snitable style, particularly an 
arm-chair, -which is said to have been used by Sir John Popham 
abovementioned. It is constructed of wood, curiously turned, 
and has a very lofty back, and a triangular seat. Here is also 
a pair of elk^s horns, measuring seven feet six inches from tip 
to tip. The entrance into tlic hall is by a low door, commnni« 
eating with a passage leading into an interior court. A door 
also opens to a staircase, which conducts to the first floor, whence, 
after passing the doors of several bed-rooms, the vi.sitor enters a 
gallery about 110 feet in length, hung wit)) numerous portraits, 
chiefly in the Spanish dresses of the sixteenth century.^ Among 

these 

* The following strange and mysterious story is recorded in a note to 
ScottS Poem ol UokeUy, and is traditionally said to refer to an old bed- 
room in this house,—** It was on a dark rainy night in I he month of Novem- 
ber, tliat an old midwife sate musing by her cottage-fire, when, on a sudden, 
she was startled by a loud knocking at the door; on opening ii, she found a 
liorseniaii, who told lier that her assistance was required immediately, by a 
person of rank, and tlmt she should be handsomely rewarded, but that their 
were reasons for keeping ihe affair a profound sccict ; and therefore she must 
^submit to be blindfolded, and to be conducted in that ni aimer to the bed- 
chamber of the lady. With some hesitation, the midwife consented, the* 
horseman bound Iicr eyes, and placed her on a 'pillion behind him. After 
proceeding in silence for many miles through rough and d<irty lanes, they 
stopped, and the midwife was led into a house, which, from the length of 
lier walk through the apartments, as well as the sounds about her, she dis< 
covered to be the scat of wealth and powcr.^Whcii the bandage was re- 
moved from her eyes, she found herself in a bed chamber, in which was the 
lady on whose account she had been sent for, and a man of haughty and 
ferocious aspect. The lady was delivered of a fine boy. Immediately he 
demanded the midwife to give him the child, and catching ft from heri he 
hurried 'across the room, and threw it on the back of the fire that was blueing 
in the cliimoc.y. The child, however, was strong, and by its struggles rolled 
itself out upon the hearth, when the ruffian again seized it with fury, and, in 
spite of tho intercession oPtlie midwife, and the more piteous intrealies of 
the mother, thrust it dnder the grate, and raking the live coals upon it* 
soon put an end to its life. The midwife^ after spending some time in 

affording 
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these are portraits of Judge Popliam: and Nell Gwyn, by Ver 
relst. Here is also a curious piece of needle-work^ representing a 
large Roman tessellated pavement, which was discovered in the 
adjoining park. It was first noticed in l?2d by Mr. George, 
steward to Edward Popham^ Esq. the then possessor of Littlecot. 
By that gentleman a coloured drawing was made of it, and com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries, who ordered it to be 
engraved, by Vertue; and requested professor Ward to furnish a 
description of it, to accompany the plate. This pavement mea- 
sured 41 feet in length, by 33 in breadtli, and seems to have 
formed the floor of a temple. It consisted of two divisions, the 
templum and sacrarium, answering to the nave and chancel of our 
churches. The templum, or outer part, which was nearly square, 
was ornamented with a compartment of flgurcs inlaid, in the centre 
of ^hich was a large two-handled cup, supported by two sca-moq- 
sters with Ashes tails ; and behind each a dolphin, and two conchas, 
or shell-flsb; probably in allusion to Neptune. Opposite was a 
border, with a similar cup, supported by two tigers. This is con- 
jectured by some to have referred to Bacchus, whose chariot is 

feigned 

afordiog relief to tho wretched mother, was told she must be gone. Her 
former conductor appeared; and conveyed her behind him to her own home ; 
be then paid her handsomely and departed. The midwife was strongly agi- 
tated by the horrors of tlic preceding night ; and she immediately made a 
deposition of the fact before a magistrate. Two circumstances afforded hope 
of detecting the house in which the crime bad been committed ; one was, 
thatthe midwife, as she sate by the bed-side, bad, with a view to discover 
the place, cut out a piece of the bed-curtain, and sowi> it in again : tlie 
other was, that as she had descended tke staircase, she had counted the steps. 
Some suspicions fell upon one Darcll, at that tjroe the proprietor of Littlecot- 
House,' and the domain around it. The bouse was examined and identified 
by the midwife, and Dar^l^as tried at Salisbury for the murder. By cor- 
rnpting bis judge he esc^|^ the sentence of the law ; but broke his neck by 
a fail firoia bis horse s^|^^inonths after. The place wliere this happened is 
still known by ihe of DnretPs stile— a spot to be dreaded by the pea- 

sant whom the'^had^pf evening have overtaken on bis way.*’ With the 
above tale of terrQrJtfr. Scott has connected another story of n siroilpr kind^ 
which was current at Edinburgh during bia youtii. 
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feigned to have been drawn by tigers ; but others think it was era- 
blemattcal of Ceres, who was represented in one character as a 
Fury. The floor of the sacrariuni was a square, inclosing a circle. 
Within the larger circle was a smaller one, in which was a 
figure of Apollo playing on his harp; and, in four surrounding 
compartments, four female figures, representing the Horse,' or 
Season.s, riding at full speed on four different animals. One 
was exliibitcd holding a flower in her hand, and seated on a 
deer, to denote spring ; the second appeared seated on a panther, 
and holding a swan, as an emblem of summer; the third, who 
rested her arms on a branch, apparoptly of a vmp, rode on a bull, 
for autumn; and the fourth, seated on a goat, wiihpiit any thing 
in lier haqd, denoted the barrenness of winter. It may be further 
addc<l that iiip two former of these figures appeared naked down 
to the waist, as represeiiling the warmth of spring and summer; 
whereas tlie two latter were wholly covered, except their arms, to 
indicate the cold of winter. Exterior to the circle enclosing thein 
were three compartments, each displaying a face of the sun, 
omitting bright and extended rays in the form of a semicircle. 
From all these circumstances, it is evident tliat Apollo was the 
principal deity worshipped in thit;! temple ; but as the figures in 
outer part related also to Neptnne and Bachus, or Ceres, it 
may perhaps not imprtibably be esteemed a sort of pantheon. 

Another smaller Homan Pavement, and a curious Cap, or pa- 
tera, of brass, were discovered by Mr. George, on Rudge Farm, 
adjoining the nprthcrn boundary of Litllccot-park. The cup was 
adorned with foliage, and was inscribed, thus ; Amais, Abal- 
lana, Uxelodiino, ^“Woganus, Banna.” Concerning its use, 
several conjectures have been offered, but none of them are very 
satisfactory. That of Gale, however, has the merit of plausibi- 
lity as well as of ingenuity. This antiquary supposes it to have 
Ijeen a patera used in liliaUons by the ancients when they met 
together on any solemn occasion, or for. the purposes of mirth and 
feasting ; and he conceives that the inscription indicates that the 
inhabiUnts of the five towns, or stations, it mentions, had esta- 
blished 
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tlishcd an annual fcast^ al which they made their libations out 
of one common patera, as a tesUmony of friendship and unani- 
mity.* 

Pickedi'IEld, which formerly constituted part of Littlecot 
domain, was purchased, in 1803, by govenmient, for the purpose 
of eslahlishing a Depot for the interior. It includes about foity 
acres of ground, on which arc erected ihice inaguzincs, capable of 
containing nearly 11,000 barrels of gunpowder j also a mixing- 
house for the powder, storehouses, apartments for the labourers 
employed upon the establishment, barracks for a detachment of 
the military, and houses for a storekeeper and a clerk o! t.ie 
cheque. At Knyghtoii, a small liamlcL on the north hank of the 
Kennet, near Littlecot Park, is an anoieut eiicarnpruenl, which 
does not appear to have been noticed in auy published work. 

Ramsbury is a village situated to the westward of Littlecot, 
at the distance of six miles east from the town of Marlborough. 
When Plcgmund, Archbisliop of Canterbury, about the year 909, 
constiliitcd Wiltshire a distinct bishopric, tlic two first bishops of 
that See hxed their scat al Ibis place ; but the third bishop re- 
moved his residence to Wilton; anA his example seems to have 
been f6llowed by his successors. Ramsbury church, however, 
most probably contiuued to be the cathedral church of the dio- 
cese till after the Conquest, when Herman having prevailed 
upon ICing William to unite the bishoprics of Sherborne and 
Wiltshire into one, established the seat of his new diocese at 
Old Sarum.f Hence the cliurch here is still considered as the 
mother church to Salisbury cathedral. The present building is 
a large and spacious structure, divided into a have, two ailcs, 
and a chancel, with a massive tower, supported by bold but- 
tresses at one end. In the chancel is a very old monument of 
iPurbeck marble, without any inscription ; and on the Aoor is a 
long stone, adorned with tracery work, which, according to tra- 
dition, 

? BritaiMia Romana.’' By John Horsley, Ai ^nd F. R. S, 
t Vide ante, p, SB* 
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dition, covers the grave of a giant. Here are likewise some 
stones to tlie memory of the Joneses, of Ramsbiiry Park ; also one 
to the sister of Sir Francis Burdet. lu the south ailc are several 
monuments to commemorate tlie Reads^ of Crowood ; and, in the 
iiortli aile, is u small marble tablet, inscribed thus : 

** Here lye the body* oft Jeff. Darieil, and W*" his son, 

(the last of the ancient family of Daiesbui y, in Ch^'shiiT, 
who came into Wilts in Henry 'VIII time) of St. Margaret, 

Esq. both members of parliament for Martbro. ye fatlicr of 
the 1st Parliament after Kff Ch. y^ restoration, who was 
also of the convention for the restore of the Ks ; the son, 
of the 1st Triennial Parlt* began the 7**^ of Ivs W“ 3 J» JelT. 
died April 2. 1681 W™ April 25, 16D7.*' 

Adjoining to Ramsbury is Rvmstiury-Manor, long tbe scat 
of the family of Jone?, and now tlie property of Sir Francis 
Burdet, Baronet, in right of his mother, second daughter to the 
late William Jones, Esq. son of * * * Jones, Esq. somutime 
attorney-geiicral, who purchased the estate from one of tlie EarPs 
of Pembroke. The house was built from designs by Jolm Webb, 
nephew to Inigo Jones, the father of classical architecture in this 
r.,/ouiitry. It is a handsome building, situated on the north hank, 
of the river Kciiiiet, which flows through the middle of the inclo- 
sures, and forms in its passage a beautiful island, by[dividing itself 
into two branches, one of which is spread out into a lake. These 
grouiidd abound with wood, and rise from the sides of the river 
in easy, sloping lawns. Many improvements were effected in their 
arrangement, and ornamented by the late Lady Jones, the eldest 
sister of Sir Francis Burdet’s mother. Among other changes, 
that lady threw a bridge over the river, and built a handsoma 
entrance gateway into the park. 

Crawood^ or Crowood, the seat of the Read family, is situ- 
.^ted about a mile and a half to the north-east of Ramsbury. It 
is now the property of General Read. Adjoining to it, on the 
north, is Marriafre-Uill-House, formerly belonging to the family 
of Whitelocke. w 

ALBQURNE, 
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vhieh tireeda in vast numbers in this district. When* the chace 
iras established is uncertain, though it is probable that event 
took plade either before, or soon after the Conquest. It conti- 
nued annexed to il e Crown as late as the reign of Henry Vlll. 
irbo grhinted the manor to the Duke of Somerset: and is thus 
mentioned in the Ordinances of Royal Households,^* p. 316 
Among the forestes and parkes of the prince's not disparked, 
and under bis highness's government, is Alboriie Chace, in Wilt- 
shiie, in a maner disafforested by reason of the warren of conyes, 
these being in lease for a long time." 


AVEBURY, OR ABURY, 

a village and parish, about five miles west from Marlborough^ 
has very peculiar chtiins on the attention and examination of the 
Antiquary ; ibr at this pl^e are the ruins of the most gigantic, 
and most interesting ofhhr ancient British monuments. Works 
of art, as well as the productions of nature, are great, or small, 
important, or trivial, * beautifiil or ugly, by comparison. To un- 
derstand and appreciate an unknown object, it is necessary to 
compare it with one that bears some analogy to it, and with 
which the mind is familiar. In order, therefore, to shew tlie 
magnitude and peculiar characteristics of the aboriginal British 
Teinpli^t Avebury, it will be expedient to remark, that, in its 
pristiitib;^^t4 jt .may be classed with Stonehenge Stanton- 
Drew the.«B(^lcrs LoUg Meg and her daughters, and various 
ether mOpun^nts in Cornwall, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Britaunylfli^ hut t£(atit surpassed all these in the number and 
mag \i of its. uprjgktjstones,— -its vallum and fosse,— and its 
collateral appendages: ^^tit although it originally surpassed 
Stonehei.ge iU maghllpde, Upd is probably of much greater anti- 
quity, yet it L \s attract the same degree of attention 

and notoriety' whijOh; attaches to that much famed monument 
This is to be accounted for by the relative situations, and appear- 
ances 
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ances of the two structures^ Stonehenge being placed on a com-* 
manding and conspicuous spot; in the midst of an open plain; 
near a populous city ; and in sight of three public turnpike- 
roads, has engaged the notice of travellers; ami many essays 
and volumes have been published respecting it. Besides which 
is the circumstance of its having large and ponderous stones 
raised on the tops of the uprights. Popular wondennent and 
vulgar superstition have also been roused and actively exercised 
by this monument. On the other hand, that of Avebury has 
been progressively encroached upon, and destroyed by the farmers 
and inhabitants of a village, formed within its area: is obscured 
by trees, hedges, and houses ; is in a low situation, and is not 
to be seen, as a whole, from any station. Exclusively of Dr. 
Stukelcy^s folio volume, which is scarce and expensive, there 
has been but very little published about it. Yet, as an object of 
remote antiquity ; and as a monument of the peculiar rites and 
customs of a people, whose history and manners are now unknown^ 
it constitutes an important and truly interesting subject for aiiti« 
quariau and historical investigation. It will therefore be our ob- 
ject to describe the present features of this place ; point out th 
original form and extent of the temple, and then otFer a few ri 
marks on its pristine appropriation and purpose. Without pla* 
and views it will not be easy to delinc the form and arrangeme 
of the wliole, and convey explicit information on this snbje 
In the midst of a large tract of flat country, bounded by a conti- 
nued, but irriguoiis ridge of hills to the east, another more lofty^ 
to the south, and various inequalities to the west, all sloping in 
the western direction, is the village of Avebury, the greater part 
of which is encircled hy a deep and wide ditch, and ,a lofty val- 
lum. Within the enclosure are some very large stones standing 
erect, and several others lying on the ground. .At some dis- 
tance, south of the village, are other large stones standing, amt 
prostrate : and, about half a mile west of the vallum are two 
more, erect. Some of the houses and walls of the village are 
constructed with large masses of these broken stones ; and al- 
^ though 
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Ulougli modern economy and customs have infringed on, and 
greatly defaced the pristine cl»aracter of this sacred and fiaHowed 
spot, yet there are many objects remaining to excite Curiosity 
and awaken research. In its original state, this great tomple 
must have presented a singular and impressive appearance. A 
large flat area of ground was surrounded by a broad ditclj, and a 
lofty valium ; and the laltci; was raised on the outside of the 
former, with a terrace, or lodge, made about at the middle of its 
inner jslope. This ridge appears to have been intended for a 
walk, or standing place for spectators to overlook the whole of 
the interior area. In this respect it partly resembles the Roman 
amphitheatres at Dorchester and Silchestcr. Immediately within 
the ditch, and encompassing the whole area was a continued se- 
ries of large upright stones, consisting of one hundred in number. 
These stones were placed at the distance of twenty-seven feet 
fronifeach other, and usually measured from fifteen to seventeen 
feet in height, and ahout forty feet i/i circumference. Within 
the area of this circle, the diameter of which was about 140Q 
feet, were two double circles, each consisting of two cohceiilric 
circles, and comprising the same number of stones, and dis- 
playing the same manner of arrangement. Both of the exterior 
circles were about 466 feet in diameter, formed by thirty stones of 
similar dimensions, and equally distant from each other, as in the 
large inclosing circle. The inner ones consisted of twelve .stones 
of like proportions, and' had like intervening spaces ; and the 
diameter of their area was 186 feel. In the interior of the 
southern concentric circle, was an upright stone of larger wsize 
than any of the others; as it measured more than twenty feet in 
height ; and within the northern one was a group of stones, which 
has been variously termed a nebla, niche, or cove. This was 
formed of Ihreie Stones, placed perpendicular!}^ and having a 
large flat stone for an impost, which/.appears to have m^sured 
originally about seventeen feel by thirty-five. Near this on the 
ground, lay a large flat stoup, towards the east; or rUther north-' 
' Vol.. XW.Sept. 1814. 2 Z east. 
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rastj like llml the hearth-stone at Stonehenge^ There 

were two entraiicos into the grand circle, one from the south- 
east, and the other fVorn tlic south-west. Tliese were approached 
by two avenues, or double rows of upright stones, extending a mile 
in length, and each formed hy one hundred stones, placed at 
nearly equal inUrvaLs. One of these aTciiucs, Avhich stretched 
itself in a south-east direction to Overtori, had at its further ex- 
tremity a <Ioahie conccriliic circle, of smaller dimensions than 
those already mentioned ; the stones being disposed at shorter 
intervals. The outer division of this circle was formed of forty 
stones, (most of vvhich were about five feet high) and Us inner 
portion of eigliteen stones of a larger size. 'The diameter of the 
former was 120 feet, and that of the lattfer forty-five. The other 
avenue, which extended south-west to Beckhampton, had at its 
termination only a single large upright stone, which was lately 
standing, and near which there arc several large barrows. On 
the northern side oftliis avenue, at the fiftieth stone, was a group 
of three stones, resembling the cove already described. Two of 
these stones yet remaining mcasarc sixteen feet high, sixteen 
fetl l>road, and three feet and a half thick, and are vulgarly de- 
nominated the Devil's Coils, 

Such was the construction and form of the Temple at Avebury, 
wide]], according to Stukeley, consisted originally of 650 stones ; 
indencndcnlly of a large cromlech, about a mile to the north, the 
vast harrow, called Silbury Hill, and numerous others surrounding 
it ; all apparently connected with, and appertaining to the work,. 
Most of lliese. however, have been broken to pieces, by means oi 
fire and manual hibour; and the dissevered fragments appro- 
priat(^d to the erections of walls and houses, and the formation of 
roads. In 1722, only forty remained. of the great circle, of which 
number seventeen were standing; but in 1802, they were reduced 
to eighteen. In 1716, the double concentric circlcs-were nearly 
entire, hut in 17:;: 3, eight stones only remained of the northern 
circle, and fourteen of the southern. Of the Beckampton, or 
toulh-western avonue, widch in 1722, coii^isied of numerous 

Slones 
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Itches^ two only remain; hut of the south- eastern avenue, whicli 
at the same period had seventy-two stones slaiiding, ten or 
twelve are yet iii cxisleucc. 

Having thus endeavoured to point oul^ and describe the plan, 
extent^ and arrangeiticnt, of the British temple at this place; and 
also noticed its present state of defalcation, and ruin, it becomes 
requisite to offer a few remarks on its probable origin, and pris* 
tine destination. In doing this we shall narrate the opinions of a 
learned correspondent ;* wlm lias diligently, and acute.ly studied 
the subject of British monuments generally, and has paid parti- 
cular attention to those of Stonehenge and Avebury. 

** Of the d^e and occasion of Stonehenge, you have already 
published the only account that is supported by probability. The 
story in the Welch Chronicles is evidently involved in gross 
fiction ; and I regard those compilations as no historical autho- 
rity : but amidst the Armorican romances which they comprise, 
many facts are interspersed ; which may he distinguished by their 
analogy to authentic records, or to inferences naturally deduced 
from tlicrn, as well as to iudications from remaining monuments. 

StoNKHENge has nothing about it implying a higher anti- 
quity than the age of Aurelius Ambrosius, but the circle and oval 
of upright stones, wliich perfectly resemble our numerous Druidical 
temples, from Cornwall to Cumberland. These parts alone of the 
structure, therefore, I consider as Druidical ; and I apprehend 
that these alone were standing, when the feaxons assassinated 
the British chiefs, assembled with them, on that spot, at a Council 
Feast. .No authentic account of that period opposes the proba- 
bility that Ambrosius might erect there a durable monument, in 
memory of his countrymen, and of the cruel treachery of their in- 
vaders. Nothing is more likely, than, that he would, if he had 
opportunity, adopt such m^ans of animating the Britons to per- 
flevercnce in so wearisome a contest: and certainly nothing could 

2 Z 2 have 

• The Rev. Samuel Greftlheed, in a letter to J. Britton. This gentleman 
has evinced much research and intelligence, in a paper on the original popu^ 
lalion of this island. See Ajchwologia> Vol. XVI. 
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have been belter suited to the purpose, than such an erection as 
Stonehenge: which might equally sustain Iho violence of. ene- 
mies, and the lapse of ages. The zefd of his numerous follow- 
ers would carry them through the requisite labour. I'lic pattern 
of the Romans was sufficient to supply the mechanical powers 
which it demanded; and it is so obvious an imitation of ibeir ar- 
chitecture, that Inigo Jones^ who had well studied the subject, 
supposed it to be their perforinaiices. The plan was regulated 
hy tliat of the original Dmidical stnicture ; the outer stones of 
which, must have been partly removed, to admit tlie Trilit lions ; 
but would, of course, be replaced. The rough squaring, the 
continued imposts, and the mortices and tenons hy '^hich tliey are 
secured to the standards, are not only unlike every work of the 
Druids, hut incompatible with their principUs. Add to this, ilio 
discovery of liomari Coins beneath some of the larger stones, im- 
plies their position not to have been earlier than the date assigiu d 
by the tradition. All other hypotheses on the subject are totally 
conjectural ; and to me they appear as improbable in themselves, 
as they are irreconcileable with each other. 

It is, I believe, agreed by the best litliologists, tliat Hie larger 
members of Stonehenge are Sarsens, similar to those called the 
Grey -wethers, which, in innumerable places, protrude above tile 
soil, between Marlborough and Avebury ; and therefore were 
pro!)abIy transported thence. Of these, the immen»se upright 
stones yet remaining at the latter place, are well known to con- 
sist. Their colour and surface greatly vary ; and their substance 
is in very diHerent degrees of amalgamation the shells, peb- 
bles, and sand, of wdiicli tlifcy are composed, being in vsomti still 
perfectly distinct. The superior hardness of those at Avebury, 
is a fact, for which better naturalists than myself could probably 
he able to account. An objection to the transportation of them 
from that vicinity to Stonehenge, oa account of the intervention 
of the stupendous bulwark calM Wansdike, appears to me 
groundless. The conjecture, that this was the work of the 
Jielgcc, is probable ; because its fosse seems to have been partly 

filled 
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filled up, to form tlie Roman road, where they joiOj above the vil- 
laj^e of OaUtoii. I examined the spot after partiiijj^ with you in 
1812. Stonehenge, therefore, was not likely to be conslruclcd with 
materials brought from Avebury, while Wansdike remained tho 
boundary between the Belgae and the Lhvgrian Britons : but 
their mutual independence and hostilHy must have sunk, under 
the o|>pression of the Romans, for four centuries ; and conse- 
quently could be no hindrance to the execution of A mbrohi ns’s 
design. Its magnitude was probably suggested by that of llie 
wonderful structure at Avebury. No one, I believe, ever (pies- 
tioned the incomparably higher antiquity of the latter. AVhilc 
the Triads* and the Chronicles .agree to fix the dale of Stone- 
henge later than moderns are willing to admit, not the faintest 
gleam of light is thrown on that of Avebuiy^ either by British 
liistory or romance. 

Here, therefore, we are left to conjecture; hut, happily, not 
without ground for its support. This magnificent stiuclure, 
though surprisingly dilapidated, was nevertheless so entire when 

2 Z 3 Slukcley 

« • Tlie Triaus consUt of niitle and thiec lines, exhibiling then persons, 
tribes, works, 'actions, ^c. in one point of cornpanson. , The ihsioniCAi. 
Thiaus, publi-hed ill the Welsh Aichaiology, appear to me to he gcnuwa 
relics of early Brilisli Iiislory, originally preserved memoriter, long ie»hn;icd 
to the D^uiiiical order, and not committed to writing till ChiiMianiiy had 
nearly titirpated its votaries* Gildas knew nothmt; ot them j and Atimius 
only as tlicy had already been disguised l>y Honianizing Brilons. The 
Wehh, liowcver, conlinued Triadizin^ lill the 11th Ceiilury, The Annoncan 
Romances (of whose stories the Chronicle paraphrased by Ccolfrey ol Mon» 
mouth, is a tissue, connected by Uie help of old pedigrees,) evidently knew 
many /rids recorded by the Wads, but either omiiicd, or disguised iliem, in 
order to suit their own fabrications, in which lirii.sh history is perpm«.illy 
Romanised. Before these historical roumnees, I bcimve the Bnions had 
mi records but the Triads, the internal evidences of wliich ^re the strongest 
possible, although they have evidently received surrcplilious addiiiom>, and 
false ilUslrathns, from successive transcribers and collectors. By comparing 
what 1 now say of them, with the notice 1 have taken of them ni my Ititets 
to the Society of Antiquaries, you may see the progress of my opinions about 
them.'* 
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Stukeley began liis survey, that, with the assistance, of his work 
its complete plan may yet he verified. . 

This, you know> consists of a circle, a quarter of a mile in 
diameter, tivo smaller concentric circles, all formed by upright 
stones, as large as any at Stonehenge, and some of much greater 
size. The outer circle is surrounded by a wide fosse, and this by 
a lofty mound of earth. Two aeenucs, each formed with parallel 
rows of similar stones, extended, in serpentine lines, to the dis- 
tance of a' mile south-eastward and south-westward from the outer 
circle ; and, at the former of these, terminated in small concentric 
circles of similar stones, which Dr. Stukeley called the head of 
the snake,^ This has now totally disappeared ; and the south- 
western avenue very' nearly ; but, at the south-eastern, enough 
remains to confirm Dr. Stukclcy^s delineation of it. 

“ The plan of the circles within the rampart closely resembles 
that of many Druidical temples ; and of tliis description, Dr. 
?5tukclcy considered the structure at Avebury 1o be, nolwilh- 
slanditig its nuequalied extent, and the essential difFcrr ticea of 
Ihc nature and magnitude of the stones with which it is formed. 
All the Druidical circles that I have seen, are constructed with 
granite, from four to seven feet high, in forms roughly columnar 
or pyramidical. But the surrounding rampart at Avebury consti- 
tutes a still more striking incongruity. Druidical temples have 
never more than a slight mound around them, seemingly designed 
to di.stinguish the limits of the consecrated ground ; while that 
of Avebury has the appearance of a formidable bulwark, like 
Wansdike. That this was not constructed for purposes of de- 
fence, is, notwithstanding, certain, from the ditch being exca- 
vated within, instead of being outside of the rampart. The only 
use to which it seems adapted is that of an amphitheatre, to seat, 
oil the inner slope of the rampart, a concourse of spectators, or 
auditors, of what was transacted in the area. If prepossession 
on the subject did not deceive me, tlie vestiges of' steps, iii rows 
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one above another, are still in some parts perceplible. So far ure 
the Druiilioal temples fiojn appearing to have fun'islied sik!i ac- 
commodation, that their position, on, or near the snminit of th.e 
highest ground, rendered it impossildc for surround iug crov/tls to 
survey them. At Avebury, on the contrary, Ihongh placed in a 
hollow between moderate hills, the founders employed labour and 
skill for that purpose. 

# Tlie causes which I have assigned, lead me to doubt wh.ethcr 
Avebury was constructed for religious use : but il that use was 
made of it, it seems nearly certain that its leading design was 
dilferent. The most likely was that of a naiionat convention, 
for which its geograpliical situation is suitable; the i^yinrtj 
from Wales, and the Lloegrwys from the south and east ol 
England, easily assembling there. The third tribe of llic original 
Britons, called Brylhon, being fewer, and probably dispeased 
over the lowlands of Scotland, might perhaps be deemt‘d incapa- 
ble of appearing, otherwise than by deputation, on an\ spot Umt 
conld be convenient to the earlier colonists of Britain. 1 suppose 
the casteiln avcmie to have been the entrance of the chiefs iit pio- 
cession to the convention ; and the concentric circles at its »‘xtrc- 
mity to have served as a vestibule. 

If this bypotiiesiaon the original purpose of the work at Ave- 
bury be admitted, it may afford some assistance for nearly tU h r. 
mining the most probable date of its construe lion. Its m uks o? 
antiquity are such, that there does not seem imich flaiigvr in 
placing this as early as the only anlhentic fragments of ancient 
British history will allow. I refer tp the hutoricol Triads, pub- 
lished in the Ai'chaiology of WaJes,^ These assure us, that the 

2 Z I 


• The view given of tlie fust people of BiiJtiin iji the Triads differs inn., 
teriallj. from thut i.itiic Chronicles : accurdumto the Jbrnior tl.e first inha- 
bUa.ils of Britain were of three correlative inigral.ons, smcesMvely, Irom 
Gaul. The Cymnj. (Cnmry),or Welsh, came nnsr, seemin.l.y to 
place to the Ctilic, (or German,) inv^.Hers of Gaul j aud withdraw to the 
west side of England, probably , to get as fay ns they could from danger ol 

Lejrtg 
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lliree original tribes of Britons^ so far from being (as the 
niclers pretend,) united under one monarch from tlic beginning, 
were never brought into confederation till llie time of Prydain 
wlio is said to have-j*oigned in .the course of the fifth century 
befoic the Christian era, and about two centuries after the first 
population of Britain. His name, in consequence of his extend- 
ing the benefits of a regular goverment through cur island, de- 
volved to it ; the Welsh calling it Prydain to this day. Tq 
such a legislator, the const rucliou of Avebury may, perhaps, be 
assigned, with at least equal probability, as to any of his known 
successors. Ills existence, and his unparalleled eminence, are 
testified by the numerous Triads, in which his name is introduced, 
on account of various excellencies ascribed to him, and national 
beiiefils derived from him. It is, therefore, not unnatural, to 
suppose, that the sublime tumulus, called by the Saxons, SHhury, 
within sight of Avchury, and centrical to its avenues, was raised 
for his sepulture. 

“ Dr. Stnkeley would assign these lionours to a predecessor of 
Prydain, of whom nothing more than his name is known, and that 

only 

bf ing pursurd. They came from Picardy and Flanders, and left there part 
of tiic tfibe, xvhosc resistance' of the Celts was probably llie occasion of tl cir 
assuming the denominations of Bri/f/ten, (Brulhen) or Warriors. The sr- 
roND migration was from a very numerous and extensive tribe of the same 
nation, (the Cyiietes, commonly called Iberians,), which occupied the banks 
of the Loire, or Ligar, and tliose of the Rhone, whence they spread to 
Genoa, under the Latinizf'd name of Ligurest the Greeks calling them, less 
accui;ately, Aiye*;. The Welsh caH them Llnegt uiys, (pronounced Hloygmiss) 
and to this day call ilffghud, Lt.oegii> because it was chiefly occupied .by 
that iiiigratuin, whence the old Cornish descended. The third migration 
was the chief part of the '.BryC^en, (see abote) probably when the Uvlgee 
wrested the north of Gaul from the Celts. The remainder submitted to the 
Bolgs, but continued distinct from them, about Boulogne, in the tiipe of 
Pliny, who calls them Brilanni. They seem to liave occupied all the low- 
lands of SeoUnuri, till reduced by the CaledonUms, (called by the Welsh 
Celydden, pronounced Keitidhon (sounded ' tAim) who were. Celts, that is, 
Germans, ancestors of the modern Scots.” Tlie Welsh Chronicles confound 
(he ab'jve.three migration^ into one. 
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only through the Chronicles. He was led to this conjecture 
merely from the resemblance of the name (Jynedda, to that of 
the river Kcinet KuKiietJy which rises near Avebury ; and 
to the;* which the Romans are supposed to have assigned to 
Marlborough, Cunetio, But if this ingenious antiquary liad becti 
aware, that the title common to the original tribes of Britons was 
Cyvcty (pronounced Knniiet) he would probably have traced 
these very ancient appellations to a nobler source— to tiie as* 
semhled nation at Avebury, and to \\i(d Cynetcc of Herodotus; 
who, in his time, possessed the western coasts of Spain and 
Gaul, and migrated thence to Britain. 

I doubt, however, whether, in later times, when a military 
sovereign wab chosen by the British nation, to make head against 
its Roman invaders, Avebury did not receive the name of the 
reigning chioftain. The Brut TysiHo, in connection with the 
coijslrucliou of Stonehenge, says, that Ambrosius was prompted 
to the undertaking, when he went to Caer Caradoc, where the 
(ilcyddfa of the princes was.” Mr. Roberts, in liis translation of 
tliis Chronicle, supposes Salisbury (or Old Saruni) ratlicr to be 
meant; but lie very properly adds, in a note, (p. that the 

term signifies place of view, and probably here meant tlie place 
of the assembly of the princes. This precisely answers to the 
most probable designation of Avebury, a place of view, or theatre, 
where the British chiefs assembled, amidst many thousands, or 
myriads, of spectators. If Ambrosius proceeded thence, as the 
Chronicle represents, immediately to the spot where he ordered 
the erect ion of Stonehenge, the manner and the materials of its 
construction would nnlurally be suggested to him by the scene 
which he had recently quitted. That it bore, at that time, the 
Brilialj name of the celebrated Caractacus, the last miliary sove- 
reign before tlie Roman Conquest, cannot imply him to have been 
its founder. Had it been so recent, some trace of the time of 
its execution would doubtless have been preserved; and its supe- 
rior antiquity to Stonehenge is apparently too great to accord 
with the interval of only a few cenliiries. The turbulent period 

I 
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in wliich he lived^ ivas also wholly unadapted to such a perromi* 
^ince.” ^ 

Such are the opinions entertained by Mr. Greailieed respect- 
ing the raonuments of Stonehenge and Avebury^ and these ap- 
pear to be supported by rationality, probability, and learning. 
It is not only probable, but almost demonstrable, that Avebury 
is of far greater antiquity than its more noted rival. To what 
uses these, astonishing structures, were appropriated, is a ques- 
tion calculated to excite much ingenious speculation. It would 
certainly be gratifying to ascertain the time of Ihctr forma- 
tion, — the purposes to which they were applied,— as well as 
the rites, ceremonies, and civil polity of the people who raised 
them. These may be considered the greatest desideratum of 
antiquarian researcb ; but will probably ever continue such : for 
it is not likely that any document will be found to elucidate 
those points, or that such evidence will be adduced as shall bo 
demonstrative, explicit, and unequivocal. 

The village of Avebury stands within the circumference of the 
ditch enclosing the monument ; and is in part bpilt with the 
stones which composed it. The only ediiice here claiming the 
attention of the topographer is the cluircli, which io a stone 
building, consisting of a nave, two ailes, and a chancel, with a 
square tower at the west end. Part of this structure is of high 
antiquity, and Unique in its architecture : but tiic period of its 
erection is uncertain. The ailes were, till lately, divided on each 
side from the nave by two plain and simple arches, supported by 
square piers, which would bespeak a date anterior to the Conquest. 
Attached to the angles were small mouldings resembling columns^ 
with bases and capitals.* The font in this church is an ancient, 

curious 


• This curious church has lately been much injured by the folly of its 

churchwardens, and the ignorance of o ihason. < Some alteration was deemed 

necessary,' and it was soon detenuined to destroy the old, simple arches, take 

away the substantial and venerable piers, and supply tlmir place by lall 

’ * acre arriics, dnd tliin, slight columns. Thus what was formerly a very 
the abovcLi.i'ii , . . _ . , . 

interesting specimen of ancient architecture is now mean, puc- 
O' *fitele5s. 
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rurious example of clmrcli ornameat. Il is of a circular form, 
and is elevated on a basement of stone. Round its upper com- 
partment it is enrieiicd witli a scroll nearly rcserabliiv^' that which is 
frequently used in Grecian architecture ; and beneath it is a ran^^c 
of intersecting, circular arches, resting upon twenty-two pillars, 
tlje bases of wliich arc fixed upon a fillet surrounding the font. 
The tfnvcr here is surmounted by battlemeiils and pinnacles; and 
there is a range of battlement? also on the south side of the body 
of the elmrcli. The entrance door- way is formed hy a semicir- 
cular arcii, adorned by zigzag mouldings, and Sj)ringing from 
** Saxon capitals.'* Here are some moninnenls to the memory 
of difiereiit persons named Tnislowe. 

Avebury does not appear from record lo have been a place of 
any political importance at the time of the Cuuqucsl, or since. In 
the rcigii of Henry I, the manor is mentioned as having been then 
given by William dc Tankerville to the Benedictine monks of St. 
George of Boscbarvillc, in Normandy, wiio established here a 
small priory. This cell, in the reign of Uichard 11, passed into 
the possession of New College, Oxford; and in the time of Henry 
IV. il was annexed to the collegiate chnrch of Fotheringhay, in 
Northamptonshire, and, as parcel of its possessions, was granted, 
2 Fdwaul VI. to Sii William Sherington. 

In the vicinly of Avebury are several objects, which originally 
belonged to, or wore connected with the great Temple. These 
are barrows, cromlechs, stones, roads, and other earth works. 
About cno mile north of the village is a fallen cromlech, of winch 
Sluk( ley has given a print, and a description. On the ridge of 
bills cast of Avebury are severaf Inmuli uf various sliapcs and 
sizes, and on the same hills arc prominent traces of the Ridge- 
whicli was consideied to have been a British road, and pro- 
bably was the great line of approach to the temple, from the cen-] 
Iral and northern parts of the island. On the brow of a bill, 
a»)out a mile and half south of Avebury is a large barrow, called 
by Stukcloy the Druids- barrow, and which was formerly encom- 
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pasKod by a series of upright stones ; but most of these have been 
removed. 

The most remarkable and popular object of this district that 
remains to be noticed^ is a vast barrow^ called 

SiLBURY Hill, situated about half a mile to the south-west of 
the centre of Avebury great circle. This immense tumulus^ which 
far exceeds in dimensions every other barrow in Great Britain^ or 
perhaps in Europe^ rises from a small valley, watered by the river 
Kennet, which is liere only a very small stream. Most antiqua* 
ries are agreed in llie opinion that it is of artiheiai construction, 
but different notions prevail as to the period of its erection and 
the intention with which it was formed. The most common belief, 
however, is that it is the sepulchral barrow of some British king. 
Mr. Greathced, as before mentioned, considers it to be the tomb of 
Prydain, the first chief of the British confederacy, and the person 
whom he supposes to have been the founder of Avebury; and 
Stukcley calls it the sepulchre of Cynneda, one of his supposed 
predecessors. It measures 1680 feet in circumference, or 060 feet 
in diameter, at the base; and at the summit, which is 170 feet in 
perpendicular height, it is 315 feet in circumference or 105 feet 
in diameter. From the conical shape and isolated position of this 
mount, it forms a marked contrast in appearance, to the undulat- 
ing chalk hills hy which it is surrounded. 

At a fihort distance from Silbury Hill, on the north side 
of the turnpike-road, numerous large stones are seen lying 
in different directions on the surface of the ground. These 
stones are indefinite both with respect to size and shape, and 
likewise as to number, and have excited much popular wonder, 
on account of their magnitude and singular appearance. From 
their long exposure to the atmosphere^ they are encrusted with 
various lichens, which at times give them a darkish hue, from the 
decay of the vegetable matter; whence, and from the circumstance 
of their resembling at a distance a flock of sheep, they have re- 
vived the appellation of Grey-Wethers.’^ As no quarries, or 
* strata 
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strata liave hitherto been fourul to produce stones similar to them 
in composition or (pialily^ their origin and foriiialion arc ques-* 
tions net perhaps unworthy of scientific investigation. Many of 
the largest of these stones being covered with coppice wood are 
hid from public view* One group of these stones was noticed 
by Stiiktdey, who conjectured them to be remains of a “ Celtic 
temple.'^* 

Clatford, is a small hamlet situated about three miles to the 
westward of Marlborough, and two miles east of Avebury, on the 
southern bank of tlie river Kemict. It was anciently the site of 
an alien priory thus .mentioned by Tanner in his Notitia : — 
" Clatford. An alien priory to the abbey of St. Victor in Caleto, 
or en Canx, in Normandy, w'bicli was founded by Sir Jloger 
Mortimer temp. Will. Conq. This manor of Clatford was in the 
tenure of his son Ralph do Mortimer at the lime of making the 
Domesday -book ; so that he or some of hi.s dt^cendants were do- 
nors probably of this estate here to the above mentioned fov< ign 
monastery in the time of K. Henry 2, or before. It wns by 
K. Henry 6. granted to Eaton College, and confirmed by K. Ed- 
ward 4. but was shortly after resigned to the Crown in exchange 
for Bloxham, &c. and thcrcupoa granted, I Ed. 4. to Edward, 
Duke of Somerset.” 

In llie valley, called from this hamlet, Clatfoid-fJolioin, 
one of those ancient monuments designated i'lomhvlis. It is 
formed of two upright stones, supporting a vast flat one as an 
impost. Two other stones, which formerly stood erect, arc now 
lying on the ground- one of them in conlacL with the v/esUrn 
upright. rVom the great breadth of the supporters, this strin lure 
assumes tlie appearance of a sort of cave. Such inoiiununU as 
these are generally characterized as Drnidical. i\ccor<ling to 
Mr. Pegge and Mr. Toland, they are altars, or places of devo- 
tion ; but Dr. Borlase and Mr. Watson contend that Ihfy are 
sepulchral ; and it is undoubtedly true that human deposits -are 

cromlechs. 


Itinerarium Curiosuni, Vo), T. p, I*??. 
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sometimes found . uikIq^ In Scotland and in Ireland; 

cromlechs^ in some situations^ are. traditionally said to be memo- 
rials of Danish bailies. 

Wandsdike, ^itli a sliglit notice of wbicli yre shall conclude 
this essay, is commonly supposed to have been the boundary ditch 
of the Belgic Britons. It remains 'still, in almost perfect pre- 
servation in many places, and^is certainly one of the greatest 
curiosities of antiquity. This immense ditch and vallum is 
conjectured to have commenced near Andover, in Hampshire/ 
vrheiice it passes in a strait direction to Great Bedwiii vrithiri this 
county, and continues its track through Savernake Forest, and 
over part of the Marlborough Downs> where it appears in its. 
pristine state exceedingly deep, and flanked by " a very lofty 
mound, after the nniTiner of the eleVatcd rampire of a castle, 
attracting by its singular appearance the attention of the curioua 
traveller. Quitting the- Downs it visits Calston, Heddington, 
and Spye Park, crosses the river Avon, near Benacre, and again 
after being io^t in tilled' Acids, meets with the same meandering 
river at Bath-Haiiiplon, where it enters the north-west portion 
of the Belgic territories. Its course is then continued, over Cla- 
verton Down lo Prior Park,lnglishcoinbe, Stanton-Prior, Publow, 

. Norton, Long-Ashton, and terminates in the- Severn sea, near 
the ancient port of Portishead, forming a line of upwards of 
eighty miles in leugth, in more than tbree parts of which it is 
still visible/** , 

• Vide ArcbaolcjgU, Vol. 11. p. 36f.VVol. IV^ p.,110, et seq. — Vol. 
XIV. p. 227.— See also Vol. II. of this work, in the title page of which is it 
view of a large cromlech : and. in the tolorae are accounts of sbmc^of tltese 
monuments. 

, ' 

' t Coltiiison’s Introdoctioii to the History and Antiquitiae of the Coupty of 
Somerset, p. xxii.— See also Sir Klchard |lpare*s ** Ancient J^istory of South 
Wiifehire/’ p. i9. > ' ' ' • ■ 

' ' ■ . / «" il-’ ■ . ' 
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The reader is solicit<*d to make (he folloxting additions and corrections 
in the preceding pages : and also to make allowance fur typographical 
errors. 

P. 56. On more mature deliberation wc are induced to conclude that Cla- 
rendon Forest never formed any part of the New Forest ; nor is it likely, that 
Edward tlie Martyr had hunted in the forest on the day previous to his mur- 
der. 

P. 61. The Sall'ihur.y and Souihampinn Cnnal has never been completed^ 
but, the parts that were hollowed have been partly filled up* 

Do. The manufacture of Wilton carpets is reliiiquished. 

P, 67. For Grove Park, read the Grove, near Watford. 

P. 94, line 18. For eleventh, read twelfth. 

P. 131, Last line but one. of the note, read Henry TI. 

P. 180, The moiiuiiiciit at ilu3 east end of the south aile, commonly attri- 
buted to Bishop Wickbamptoii cannot belong to tliat prelate. Its style i» 
evidently as late as the time of Henry VII. 

The Gorges monument is at the east end of the north ailc. 

P. 201. Read Rochl-Court, for Roacii-Gweai-Couiit. 

P. 466. 1 nscTt Abraham, in tiie blank. 

P. 474. Last line, dele Cooper, and insert Crahhc, author of the Borov^h, 
Hiid of several other interesting poems, who was presented to the living bj 
the Duke of Rutland. 

P. 4 tin. Add — the daughter and heiress of Henry Percy, Earl of Norfh- 
nmbcrhnid, by marriage with Edward, Lord HasLirgs, carried with her 87 
manors out of the Hungerford family. 

P. 487. After Bayntou, of Spye-Park, add — who dying insol vent> they 
were resold, under a decree of chancery, to Josepli liouilon. Esq. one of 
whose descendants, a dauglitcr and heiress, married James Fratnpton, Esq. 
dlfcr whose death, wilhous issue, these estates reverted to the liouitons. 

P. 495. Monkion Farley belongs to John Long, Esq. 



The Proprietors of the BfiAutiEs of England congra- 
tulate their readers in being able at last to present them xviik Mi\ 
Britton's Beauties of sTiltshire ; had that Gentleman been as expe- 
ditious in the execution of the task allotted to him, as they have been 
liberal in rexvarding him, the Public xiould hate had no cause for 
complaint, but such has been the turpitude of Mr, Britton and his 
co-adjutor, that every obstacle they could invent has been practised 
to impede its progress ; and even now, xclien by the exertions of the 
Proprietors there is a fair prospect of its being brought to a speedy 
termination, they have thought proper, in the Preface to a work just 
finished, intituled The Architectural Antiquities of Great Erifain," 
to xvhich the name of Mr. Britton is ajjixed rr Editor, to throw out 
aspersions against the late xvorthy and respected, though unjortunafe 
Publisher, xvhich shews a malevolence of heart, only known, ii is 
hoped, to persons like themselves. 

It would occupy too much of our time note to rcplq to the 
scandalous insinuations of these AnTiavARiAii Quacks, but ivc as- 
sure them that xvc arc in fall possession of facts sujficicnl to ito awnq 
uny impudent falsehoods they may invent, to serve t/uir own p,(rposf< 
or prejudice the Work. 

Sept. 30t!i, isn. 

■ We have siyjcrcd the last paragraph of Mr. Briiton's pnfice, 
in the present Amuber, to stand as he wrote it; although ice 
do not know xihat ** circumstances connected xvith its publica- 
tion'' could hinder him JYom paying that just tribute of re- 
spect in mentioning the names of those persons ziho assisted him. 






